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VALENCIA RAISJN8 OH LEXIAS. 

F. de CasieLla, Government Viticulturist, 

Though the pudding raisins so largely consumed in English s}.x;aking 
countries are usually known as Valencias, very few are grown in the 
neighbourhood of the city of that name. The small seaport town of 
Denia, some 40 miles to the south, in the extreme north of the province 
of Alicante and within a few miles of the boundary between it and 
Valencia, is the real headquarters of tl>e industry. It is in its neigh- 
bourhood that the great bulk of these raisins are grown, dried and packed. 
Denia ships annually some 25,000 tons as against Valencia’s 1,000 to 
1,500. The Port of Gandia, about half way between the two, and 
chiefly celebrated for its oranges, tomatoes and onions, also contributes 
a couple of thousand tons. 

The term Lexia is perhaps more logical, indicating, as it does, the 
mode of manufacture. It is a corruj^Hion of the Spanish word Lejia 
(pronounced Le-h6-a) which means he, referring to the alkaline solution 
into which the grapes are dipfied before btung dried, for the raisins of 
this part of Spain are almost exclusively Pa.sas de Lejia (lye raisins), as 
distinguished from Pas^is de Sol (sun raisins) such as those of Malaga. 
Lexias are sometimes also termed Pasas Caldadas (boiled raisins) for 

the lye in which they are dipped is toiling hot. 

We have in the Denia raisin industry another striking example of 
that specialization to which I have several times had (occasion to refer 
and w'hich is so noticeable in the viticultural regions of Eur<4)e. Denia 
is the home of the pudding raisin, just as Malaga is that of 

the dessert rasin. Though both apjiear to be made from the 
same “ Moscatel ” grape, identical with our Gordo Blanco, it 
seems as difficult to turn out a first class pudding raisin at Malaga as 
it is to dry a high grade dessert muscatel at Denia. Experiments in both 
(Jirections have been made on a large scale. When phylloxera ravaged 
Malaga nearly 30 years ago and her production suffered in consequence, 
Denia, thinking her sister’s misfortune might prove to be her oppor- 
tunity, set to work to produce dessert raisins. Drying grounds or 

toldos were built, exactly similar to those of Malaga, and they are still 
to be seen about the district where they are known as Seceros de Pasas 
de Malaga. They are now, for the greater part, unused, the production 

mu. 
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of the lexia having proved more suitable for the district. At the present 
time only a couple of hundred tons of dessert raisin.s are dried annually 
in the neighbourhood of Denia. In similar manner the extensive pro- 
duction of pudding raisins was attempted in Malaga in a season of ex- 
ces.sive yield but success was not (omplete. Denia men tell one that the 
Malaga lexia lacked substance fe. At any rate, the time hono\ired 
practice has l)een ini both cases reverted to, and to-day Malaga produces 
almost exclusively the dessert raisin as Denia does the lexia. Nor is 
wine produced to any extent near Denia — small (|uantities are made here 
from such varieties as Marseguera and Bolyai, but local requirements are 
chiefly provided for with wine from other regions, the production of 
pudding raisins and a few table grapes absorbing all the viticultural 
energies of the district. 

Denia is as yet free from phylloxera, at least officially so. The 

presence of the insect has not yet t)een observed in the raisin vineyards 

though it has made its appearance at Gata in one of the valleys, some 
ten miles distant. The invasion of the whole district appears to be 
merely a question of time and it is highlv prohalde that, within the next 
few \ears, the production of raisins will Ije very oonsiderahly reduced. 
Reconstitution on resistant stocks will, no doubt, Ije actively undertaken 
though as yet but little preparation has lieen made for it, but this will 
take time and a considerable shrinkage in the production of this, the 
most im]x>rtant raisin district of Spain, .seems to be inevitable. Nothing 
appears to have been done to prevent the introduction or spread of the 
pest. It is true that a few growers are experimenting in a small way 
with resistant stcK'ks, but these are procured from infested districts, and 
may even the (*ause of the introdiu’tion of the insect. Numerous 

healthy vineyards on their own roots are to l)e seen, often recent plan- 
tations, as is evidenced bv the youth of the vines, and it melancholy 
to think that these are dcximed to destruction within the riext few years. 

There was nothing to Ix^ learnt in this district so far as re('^>nstitiition 

is concerned hut much of great interc'st in the way of drying, ]>ncking and 

marketing raisi is. I reached Denia on idth January, iqoS, by train 
from Valencia, after breaking my journey for a day at tlx* intervening 
town of Gandia. I was the bearer of vT letter to Senor J. Ramos who 
was unfortunately unwell at the time. He referred me to Don Juan 
Morand, one of the leading viticulturists, who received me most kindly 
and to whom I am chiefly indebted for the information which follows. 

Denia is a picturesouelv situated town of great antiquity laeing of 
Phoenician origin. Like Sagunto (Murviedro), immediately north of 
Valencia, it is one of the oldest towns on the east coast of Spain or 
I^evante. Its handsome old castle or rather foitress, hituated on a high 
hill, gives it a striking appearance. The greater part of the town itself 
is modern and the result of the rnirin industry. Taken ns a whole it 
is well built and clean, with fairlv wide streets. 

Along the eastern coast of Spain, agriculture is confined to that strip 
of land oi varying width, between the sea and the high rockv hills which, 
except near the mouth of a river or large creek, are never very far from it. 
In ph\(y^ where it consists of deep alluvial soil this .strip is often extra- 
ordinarily rich, hut immediately south of Denia +he hills run right down 
to the sea ending in the imposing headlands of Capes San Antonio and 
San Martin; whilst near the town itself the .strip is narrow and most 
of the^ land undulating, there being hut little level land about. Water 
for irrigation is scarce and the soil Iving only of medium richness, it is 
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better suited for the cultivation of the vine than for that of the orange 
or tomato, which find their place on the rich irrigable llat lands further 
north. Hence it is that the vine has been so extensively planted and 
has become the leading feature of the district and the chief source of its 
prosperity. 



1. SNOW STORM NEAR DENI A, FEBRUARY, I907. 


The photographs here reproduced will serve to give some idea of this 
part of the country and of the situation of the raisin vineyards. No. 



2. RAISIN GROWING LAND NEAR DENIA. 


I, taken after the snow storm of February, 1907, sIk.ws a most unusual 
occurrence for snow is rare in these parts. ft nevertheless illustrates 
the fact that the climate is colder than that of our Australian vine dis- 
tricts and colder than Malaga where snow is unknown. 
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Thv most striking feature of the soil is its redness, a colour unusual 
in Spain, but which reminded me of several of our Australian soils. In 
textui-e. this soil is also similar to niiiny Australiim ones, being on the 
average a substantial loam. In the low'-er levels it is fairlv stiff but 
more stonv as one rises up the sides of the hills which are of hard lime- 
stone rock. The soil, I was informed, does not contain a high per- 
centage of carbonate of lime. Some paler coloured cLijey soils are to 
he met ^^ith in the lower le\el!>. They also pnxiuce very good raisins, 
but the majority of the vine}ards are on red soil which is more plentiful. 

Irrigation is not applied to the vineyards; the rainfall seems to be 
sufficient without it. It is said that irrigation would interfere with 
fjualitN and lead to the production of a raisin deficient in substance. 
The vineyards ascend the hills to a considerable height, most of those in 
the iii)p.^r levels producing excellent raisins. 

Don Juan Morand took me out to his fine property at Alter, one of 
the lK*st raisin vineyards in the neighbourhood and typical of most of 
those in the district. 


Culture, Pruning, Etc. 

1 was anxious to olitain information as to the identitv or otherwise 
of the -Moscatel ” locally grown with that of Malaga, which appears 
to be* the same as our Gordo Blanco. Opinions were not unanimous oni 
the ]K>iiit ; though most of the authorities I consulted consider that there 
is onh one large white Muscat grown in Spaio and that the vines of 
Malaga and Denia are one and the same varietv, others again say there 
is a slight difference lx?twecn them. The r|uestion can onlv lie finally 
solved 1)\ tlie im])ortation of \ines from each localitv and their careful 
observation under exactly similar conditions. I am strongly inclined to 
think that they are one and the same variet\ . 

The vinetards arc established in the usual way, though .subsoiling 
Ijefore jilantatioo is not perha]}.s considered so absolutely essential as it 
is in distri(ts where vines are grafted on resi.stant .stcx'ks. The most 
usual distance apart is 8 ft. x 3 ft. 6 in. ; formerly they were planted 
closer but this is now the accey>te(l distance 

Pruning differs considerably from the Malaga system, the vines being 
short pruned in exactly the same way a>s wine vines trained gooseberry’ 
st\le. Five to six spurs, of 2 eyes each, are left on each vine, the 
arms of nhich elongate in the ordinary wav inistead of forming the 
mushroom .shaped crown characteristic of the Malaga system. Summer 
pnjning or training is the same a.s at Malaga, the vines lining grown 
goo.se!)t‘rr\ bush svstem and neither trained nor tied up in any way. 

(’iiltivation is executed with the old fashioned wooden plough or 
arado, the vineyards being kept in very good order. Manuring is prac- 
tised, a dre.ssing of seaweed and stable manure lieing usually applied 
every^ second year. Property is much subdivided nhou\ here, being often 
owned or leased in small farms. Workinc: on the shares svstem is not 
uncommon ; the prcwiiice is equally divided Ix^nveen landlord and tenant 
— ^in former times the proix>rti(>n was 9 pkarts for the proprietor and 
7 fo»- the tenant but it is not now easy to find ten/ants prepared to work 
on this basis. 

T experienced some difficcltv in g€‘tting information ns to average 
yields for. although the metric ^-vstem has long been in force in Spain, 
it is remarkable to what an extent the old weierbts and measures are 
still employed, esneriallv in connexion with land and agricultural 
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produce. Unfortunately for the traveller in Spain the units vary' con- 
siderably according to the province one is in. In Denia, land is nieasured 
by the Jfanegada of 16,200 Palmos quadrados, equivalent to .07 hectares 
or alxjut ^ of an acre. Grapes are measured by the arroba of 28 lbs. 
approximately ; 20 arrobas of raisins per Hanegada is considered a good 
crop. This would work out at somewhat under a ton and a half of 
dried raisins per acre. It is estimated that it takes 14 arrobas of grapes 
to make 4 arrobas of raisins. 

Gathering and Dipping. 

Denia raisins are all dried in close proximity to the vineyards where 
they are grown ; they are gathered in baskets, brought to the dipping 
sheds, dipped and spread out on trays to dry in the sun in much the 
same way as we dry ours in northern Victoria. As a rule, the vineyards 
are small and the drying I)eing done by the grower and his family, the 
scale on which operations are carried out is not large. The photo- 
graphs reproduced will give an idea of the work on a medium size 
vinevard. 



3. RAISIN DIPPING. 


The grajies, which are not gathered until thoroughly ripe, are brought 
in baskets to the dipping shed, usually a simple skillion roof covering 
the caldero or Ijoiler which contains the he in which they are dipped. 
The object of dipping is to shorten the time ol drying ; whereas 
Malagas, as a riile» take three weeks to dry, the dipped grape is. ustialK 
converted into a raisin within four to six days. The lye acts in several 
ways. The alkali it contains attacks and destroys the protecting waxy 
layer of bloom on the outside of the berry ; it also has a destructive 
-effect on the cells of the outer skin which is rendered more penetrable 
thus enabling the water of the pulp, heated bv the sun’s rays, to 
evaporate more readily. The high temj)erature of the lye has a steri- 
lizing effect and is resf>on.sible for the destruction of spores of mould 
which are thus prevented from damaging the fruit during the drying 
proce.ss. 
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The operation of dipping is ver> simple. It is performed by means, 
of a wire basket fixed to a long handle, kno^Yn as a “cazo,’^ in which 
the grapes are placed. The lye is kept almost on the boil ivnd the 
time of immersion is very short— -not more than one second about. The 
process is illustrated in photograph No. 3 which shows the ca/o being 
filled with gra})es by an assistant on the right hand side of the man 
who does the dipping. It is then plunged Ixfidh into the lye and 
lifted out again ; just dipped through it in fact. After draining for 
a moment it is emptied on to the drying tray bv other workmen on his. 
left. The graj>es are spread evenly on the Ira vs which are then ex- 
posed to the sun on the drving ground. One man working the cazo, 
with six assistants, is exi:)ected to dip four tons of raisins per day. 

The trays used differ a good deal from our wootien ones. Thev are 
made of bamboos fixed together by transverse wires and stouter bamboos, 
'rheir construction may be seen in photog.raf)hs Nos. 3 and 7. The 
material used is entirely a question of conv^enience. In Spain, labour 
is cheap and wood is scarce and expensive. BamI)oos, known as Cana, 
abound and cost practically nothing. Throughout the avuntrv they are 
a familiar feature and are used for all sorts of purposes. The.se raisin 
drying trays are home made during periods of the year when work is 
slack. 


Rinsing before and after Dipping. 

In their recent report on Raisin drying in Tunis (issued by the Tunis 
Government) M. M. Minangoin and Couston attach great importance 
to this point. They refer to preliminary rinsing as being much practised 
by Denia dryers. As they point out, the lye becomes more and more 
soiled by foreign matter, such as earth, dust, &c., which may be on the 
grapes and which accumulate in it until, after a certain time, it becomes 
black and muddy and must be changed. Rinsing the grapes in fresh 
water before dipping removes much dirt and rubbish and makes the lye 
last a good deal longer. 

Rinsing after dipping is less usual and its utility is questionable. 
Though it removes excess of alkali, and should thus improve the flavour 
of the raisins, it seems to render them more liable to the growth of 
moulds, if wetted by rain or dew during the drving pr<X’ess. The 

slight excess of alkali appears to have a preservative influence. The 
above mentioned authorities seem inclined to think, however, that washing, 
provided due precauticwi\ be taken against rain or dew in drying, would 
prevent stickiness due to excess of alkali and thus give a drier and better 
quality raisin. 

On the vineyard I visited the grapes were not washed either before 
or after (lipping. It was only after my return to France that J read 
the Tunisian rej)ort in which rinsing is referred to. 

Drying. 

Though the trays differ from ours, the general appearance of a drying 
ground in Denia is very similar to what we are accustomed, to, (see 
photograph No. 4.) The fruit is turned in the ordinary way by placing 
an empty tray over the full one, and rapirlly rotating the two so that 
the grapes are transferred to the lower one, fresh portion.s of the bunches 
becoming expo.s€xi to sun and air. In a general wav, drving is con- 
duced On very similar lines to those followed by raisin drvers in Vic- 
toria, the chief difference consisting in the greater need for protection 
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from dew and rain. Denia being situated cm the coast, climatic con- 
•ditions are very difFerait from those prevailing in inland Victoria. 
Every evening the trays are stacked and covered with a sort of tent, the 
under side of one tray t)eing prevented from coming in contact with the 
fruit on the one l;elow, by five square blocks of woixi, one in the centre 
and one at each corner of each tcay. Ridge poles supported by per- 
manent posts are to Ije seen in all drying grounds. It is under these 
that the travs are stacked at night, the tent beintr placed in position as 



4, A DRYING GROUND. 

shown in photograph No. 6. Should rain threaten, as is not uncommon 
in the autumn, the trays are stacked and covered and thus protected from 
damage. 

Composition of the Lye. 

The lye in which the grajn^s are dij)iXHl is said to have a considerable 
influence on the quality of the raisin. Great importaince is attached to 
this paint and much care is gi\en to its preparation in Denia. Caustic 
soda is scarcely ever used. I was told that it produces a sticky raisin 
of poor quality. The only way in which it is used is to rapidly increase 
the strength of the potash he but, even to this small extent, its use is 
looked on with disfavour. It is never employer! alone. It is possible 
this inferiority may l>e due to the salts resulting from neutralization 

of the alkali by the tartaric acid of the grape. In the case of a soda 
lye the tartrate formed would l)e more likely to retain moisture than the 
sparingly soluble potash bi-tartrate (cream of tartar) resulting from the 
nse of a potash Ive, and might lead to the stickiness complained of. 

The point seems to me to be of importance and to \ye worth testing 
Ly comparati\'e experiment. I therefore secured the recipe for the pre- 
paration of the lye employed in Denia which is as follows: — Eight 
barchillas (a Spanish measure of about gall, capacity) of ordinary wood 
ashes mixed with two of vine ashes are placed in a large jar, into the 
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bottom of which a bamboo six>ut is fitted the entrance of which is so 
protected with small stones, gravel and sand, as to constitute a sort of 
strainer. A hollow is excavated in the centre of the mass of ashes in 
which is placed two barchillas of quick lime. The lime is slacked by 



5. STACKING. 


the gradual addition of small quantities of water, the lime and ashes 
are then thoroughly mixed together; a few sprigs of rosemary are buried 
in the upper part in order to aromatize the mixture, and cold water is 
poured over it. This dissolves and carries away the soluble portion 



6. COVERING. 


which escapes through the pipe and is stored in earthenware jars. The 
above quantity of ashes and lime yields 8 barchillas of first quality and 
4 of second quality stock solution. 

This solution requires further dilution for use — the exact quantity of 
water to be added must be determined by experiment as the strength of 
the stock solution is variable. It is judg^ by the effect the lye has 
on a trial bunch of grapes. The strength must lie sufficient to slightly 
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cut the skin of an odd berry of the bunch only. The strength should 
be such as to only produce very fine but numerous cracks near the in^ 
sertion of the stalk and not to cause large cuts. A good deal of 
skill and judgment is required to keep the lye at a proper strength and 
at a proj)ea: temi)erature without losing too much time and keeping the 
assistants idle. The addition of a little full strength lye and of a 
little water every quarter of an hour or so insures this, A cunning man 
in charge may, ot'casionally, purposely allow his lye to l>ecome too strong 
— the necessary reduction by a large bulk of water will lead to a fall 
of temperature which will need correction and call a halt in the work 
which leads to the smoking of cigarettes by all hands. 



7. SPANISH WELL AND ARRANGEMENT WHERE LYE IS PREPARED. 


Such is the lye usualU empioved in Denia. Prepared, as above ex- 
plained, it is often kept from one season to another in earthenware jars 
or tinajas. The carefully sifted ashes needed for its preparation are 
stored in bins in the storeroom of the homestead and have a regular 
market price. Vine ashes are of most value ; at the time of mv visit 
they were quoted at 7 reals jx*r Ixirchilla of 6-7 kilos-- this would work 
out at a little under 10s. per cwt. Sifted \vood ashes w^ere quested at 
2 reals. 

Photograph No. 7 shows, to the right, the jar built into masonry in 
which the Ive is made ; the haml)Oo pipe by which it escapes passes 
through the s(]uare hole rather less than half way up. In the centre, 
leaning against a typical Spanish well, vaulted over to keep out dust and 
rubbish, is a man holding by its handle a ‘*cazo’^ or wire dipping 
basket ; to the left is seen portion of one of the drying trays. 

Other forms of Lye. 

Messrs. Minangoin and Couston mention several other sorts of I>e 
which are used in Eastern countries, chief amongst which are: — 

Caustic Potash Lye . — Made by dissolving i lb. of caustic potash iwi 20 
gallons of water which should be nearly boiling. 
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Caustic Soda Lye — Three-quarters of a pound of caustic soda (75-76- 
per cent.) in 20 gallons of water. Used by raisin growers at Cape Bon 
in Tunis. 

' Carbonate of Potash Lye — A popular strength is 3 per cent, of car- 
bonate of potash or 3 lbs. to 10 gallons. 

Another formula in use in Smyrna for dipping Rosaki and Sultanas* 
is as follows: — Carbonate of j^ash 13 lbs.; water 22 galls.; olive oil 
2i quarts. The addition of oil to lye is not practised in Spain though 
it has Ix'en general in Arab and Turkish countries since very ancient 
times. 'I'he celebrated Arab writer, Ibn-el-Awam of Seville, recom- 
mended it in the J2th century. The advantage of this addition is not 
very apparent. The oil would he sa^)onified by the alkali, the result 
being the same as the addition of a certain quantity of soap. 'Fhis may 
[x>ssiblv have a scjftening effect on the skin but it Avoiild not seem cal- 
culated to improve the flavour. These few extracts will give some idea 
of the great variety of dipping solutions in favour in different countries. 

I'he Denia lexia l)eing the one most widelv known and popular it 
would probably lx‘ wisest to ex])eriment on a fairl\ large scale only with 
the lye they use. It would j>robably prove more convenient to prepare 
it artificially by dissolving a certain quantity of caustic potash and car- 
bonate of j)otash in water. Experiments are in progress to ascertain 
the proportion of these two substances which would be required to pro- 
duce a he similar to that made by the alxwe formula. 

Sweating. 

The raisins are j)i*ogrcssively removed from the tra\s as they become 
.sufficiently dry and are taken indbors. Sometimes they are stored in- 
large esparto baskets but more usually they are spread out in an empty 
room, in a layer a couple of feet deep. In either case a certain amount 
of sweating takes place, which improves the fruit, equalizing the amount 
of moisture and softening the skins of any which may have been over 
dried. As a rule they do not remain long in this state ; the grower 
usually loses as little time as possible l>efoie he takes his fruit into town 
for sale. 

Grading, Packing, Etc. 

The establishments where the raisins are graded and packed are 
known as Almacens de Pasas, They are run bv the merchants or 
packers, who purchase the crude dried fruit from the growers. There 
are about twenty of them in Denia. That of Don Juan Morand, which 
I visited, is one of the largest. The crude raisins are brought into town 
by the Cosechero or grower, in carts or on pack mules, ajnd hawked 
round among the different almacens until a sale has been effected. They 
are sold by the small quintal of 50 kilos, (nearly i cwt.), the price 
fluctuating considerably. At less than 3 douros (15 ])esetas) per quintal 
it is considered that there is no profit for the grower. This would work 
out .at I2S. i^er cw’^t. (at par). 

In the almacens, all work is done by hand, men and women being 
employed at cheap rates. Men receive 10 reals — 2.50 pesetas per day, 
and find themselves. This would be equivalent to about 2s. per day of 
our money. Women are usually paid by contract. The operations per- 
formed in the almacens are separation from the stalks, grading and 
packing. Machines are not favoured for any of this work. I was- 
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told that they injure the fruit. No doubt Spanish conservatism has 
something to 3o with this prejudice and, at the low rate of wages ruling, 
a change is not necessary. Tliere is nevertheless no doubt that the re- 
mov^al of the stalks can be more completely and thoroughly performied 
by hand than by an\ machine. 

The aimacen I visited was a large two storied stone building, the 
ground floor of which was chiefly a series of store rooms for the cased 
fruit. It was on the first flo^»r that the handling of the raisins was 
carried out. This floor was divided into three large, airy rooms with 
cement floors. The first of these was a store room about 80 ft. x 45 ft. 
into which the crude dry fruit is carried in large jjalm baskets known 
as capazos of a capacity of 2 artobas each ; one man carries two of 
these? up the stairs at a time, a loiid of 1 cwt. of raisins. These arei 
emptied out in a laver of from 3 to 4 ft. in depth over the whole floor. 
Adjoining this is the stemming loom, also 80 ft. x 45 ft., in whidi the 
raisins are removed from the stalks. This work is ixjrformed by women, 
from 150 to 200 being emploved at a time. Payment is bv contract at 
the rate of 35 to 40 cents ix?r arroba of about 28 lbs. A woman can 
stem 4 arrolK>s, i cwt,, ])er da\, for which she would receive 1.40 to 
J.60 pesetas e^iui valent to is. 2d. to is. 4d. of oui lyionev. 

From the stemming room the raisins go to the grading room, which 
is a little smaller (60 ft. x 45 ft.). Hert* thev are sorted out into dif- 
ferent sizes bv means ot sieves or riddles of simple construction. These 
consist of a wooden hoo]>, about 2 ft. in. diameter, across w'hich is stretched 
a sheet of ])archment jiunched with (‘iri'iilar holes of corre'sjx Hiding 

to the different grades. In one corner I ol)sen'ed a large hanging riddle 
of wood and metal, wliich had l)een di?carded as it was considered to 
injure the fniit. 

Packing is the final oper.ation ; the raisins are put up in cases of 
7, 14 and 28 lbs. the last l)eing the most usual size. The highest grade 
fruit is often put up in 7 lb. cases. The principal grades and last 
year’s prices for them, C.I.F. London, were as follows — 

Extra Flor ... 38s. to 40s. per cw't. 

Flor ... 328, io 3 >8. ,, 

Superior Selected ... 288. to 30s. ,, 

Selected ... . 238. to 288. ,, 

Seedless ... ... 278. ,, 

For shipment to the Baltic, a cheap fonn of raisin is put up 
known in the trade as “off stalk.’’ This term is rather a misnomer as 
il is only the large stalks which are removed the small-n* fragments lieing 
left attached to the raisins. Sometimes high grade fruit is put up in 
this way but it is usually inferior to that which finds its w*ay to England. 

The raisin drving season commences in August, extending into Sep- 
tembcT and even October. The earlie.st dried are lighter in colour but 
somewhat smaller than the September fruit which is looked ujxin as the 
best. The size has a good deal to do with value but the substance of 
the flesh is of equal if not greater importance. In appearance the chief 
difference between our raisins .and those of Spain lies in the colour — 
theirs are redder and not so golden .as ours. 

# « « « # 

The Denia raisin trade is almost entirely in English hands. The 
puddin*^ raisin, though one of the necessaries of life in English speaking 
countries, and used to some extent in Germany and Scandinav^ia, is in 
very small demand in most other continental countries where puddings 
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are practicallv unknown. In Spain, a.s in France, the onl) form of 
raisin largely (X>nsurned is the dessert Malaga, which is, of course^ 
always eaten raw. One real!) needs to have resided in Latin countries 
to realize this radical difference from the customs of English speaking 
peoples. It is a feature which has a gcxxl deal of bearing on the Denia 
raisin industry, which has thus no home market for its produce but has 
to rely entirely on export, chiefly to Ijondon and Liverpool, but these 
raisins are also largely shipj)ed to Canada, Germanv and Baltic j)orts. 

In this respect Spanish conditions differ absolutely from ours. In 
Australia it is the home market on which we rel} and which our growersu 
are making every effort to preserve, with the result that far higher re- 
turns are being obtained than would \)e possible in com])etiti()n wdth out- 
side prices. Don Juan Morand is not verN hojjeful as to tlie future.. 
Faced as he is with the prosped of reconstitution on American stocks at 
an earh date, this is not {)erha|>s surprising, but he complainis of other 
unsatisfactory features. The life of the vine, he sa>s, is shorter than 
it used to Ix^ After twenty \ears, even iingrafted \ines seem to be 
worn out w^hereas in olden times they used to last for a centiir\ . Smaller 
yields are also complained of. Twenty arrobas jx^r haiu^gada (not fjuite 
a ton and a half per acre') is now^ considered a g<->od cro]) of raisins 
whereas in olden davs 30, 35 and even 40 were f-ommon. H(‘ explains 
all this by saving that the land is tired of vines. Possibl) insufficient 
manuring or the use of fertilizers not thoronghlv suited to the soil, may 
be re:sjx>nsible for the trouble. In spite of all this, raisin production 
apjx?ars to lx; profitalde in Spain for the average price of non-irrigable 
land, planted wu'th raisin vines, is 80 cloiiros jx?!* hanegada or a little 
over ;^9o per acre. 

Don Juan referred on several occasions tu .Austral iaci comjx^tition. 
To my query whether he* did not ratliicr fear tliat of California he pointed 
out that the increasing home demand of the United States is absorbing 
all the Californian raisins so much so that last year a ctnijile of thousand 
tons of Denia raijdns wa^e sold in New York in spite of the hostile tariff 
and freight charges amounting to 30s. ]X'r ton. Our Victorian raisins 
are becoming a fre(|uent topic of conveisation among Denia mere'hants, 
who view our recent shiy>ments to London with a certain amount of 
alarm. 

I had an interesting conversation with Mr. Alfred Rogers, an 
Englishman vvlio has for many vears been interested in the raisin business 
in this part of Spain. He k?ievv .something of Mildura shipments and 
had only recently been warned bv a Liverpxd friend that Australian 
raisins were likelv to spoil the spring trade in the Denia article. 

The raisin trade i.s most activ^e, in England, alx>ut Christmas time when 
the new season's fruit arrives from Spain. Some stocks usually remain 
over from the December sales and the demand livens ui:> for these in the 
English spring. Fresh Austr.alians, arriving at this tim<* of year, are 
naturally preferred to the 6 months old Denias. In this way our ship' 
ments,^ small though they were, had a disturbing effect on the trade and, 
according to Mr. Rogers, created a certain amount of alarm in English 
raisin circles. 
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VINE PRUNINGK AS FODDER. 

de Castella, Goventhicnt Viticulturist, 

This subject, which was brieflv referred to in the October nunilx^r of 
the Journal, is dealt with in the '' Progres Agricolc ct Viticole of 20th 
September last, published at M(>ntiJ<dlier, France, in an interesting article 
by M. Paul Reran, a few extracts from wdik'h ma\ prove of interest. 

The following anahses of vine prunings (canes and leaves) in dif- 
ferent forms will give some idea ot their high fodder value - 



lu the Fresh 

1 State. 

Dry. 

Made into 
i EusiJage. 

Water 

... I 78. 

13.0 

58.68 

Nitrogenous substances (protein) 

3.10 

12. 2g 

3-91 

Carbohydrates . . 

1 1.98 

47. *7 

18.09 

Fats ... 

0.51 

2.0 

i 1 .70 

Cellulose (crude fibre) 

5-0 

.19.76 

12.88 

Ash 

1.46 

5-79 



Vine pruning ensilage, redii<*ed to 
viz., 14 ])er cent, of moisture, ('ornp'ii 

\ M 

Nitrogenoub substances 
Fats 

(.'arbohydrutes 

Cellulose 

Ratio of fats to proteui 
Nutritive ratio 


the same state of dryness as ha\ , 
es as follows with meadow ha\ 

t* ensilage. Hay (Wt>lf ). 

•• 6.25 . . 7.5 

... 2.9s ... 1.5 

... 33.03 ... 52.5 

24.10 ... 33.5 

I to 2.12 ... I to 5 

I to 6 4 ... I to 7.48 


As iM. Reran remarks, “ One can sev from these analyses and this 
comparison that ensilaged vine prunings can and should constitute good 
fodder.” To obtain this result the most imf)ortant jxiint is the mechanical 
treatment the) must receive tor whi('h j>urpose several makes of machine 
are obtainable in Frant'e wliich ('hafT, crush and disintegrate the prunings 
in a very thorough manner. 

In order to make good en.sllage, the vines should be pruned as soon 
after vintage as jX)ssible and before the lea\e.s have faben .so that the 
projx>rtion of moisture may lie sufficient to enable fermentation to take 
place under normal conditions. After being reduced to a fine state of 
division in the machine alluded to the silo is filled and weighted at the 
rate of ij to 2 tons i^er srjuare metre (loj .square feet). Fermentation 
takes place, raising the temperature to 113 deg. to 122 deg. F. w’hich 
point should not be exceeded. As soon as it has cooled down the silage 
is fit for use. 

This form of fodder is beginning to lie used ir the viticultural regions 
of France and several large proprietors .are mentioned who thus utilize 
their prunings on a large scale with excellent result.s. After a very little 
time cattle become used to it and eat it readib. Horses and mules re- 
quire to be gradually accustomed to it, hut after being broken in to its 
use for 3 or 4 days they may be fed on it exclusively though it is 
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more usually mixed with bran or some other fodder. The following 
is an example of the daily ration given to his working horses by one large 
agriculturist : — 

4J lbs. beetroot leaves. 

21 „ bran. 

3i >> crushed barley. 

22 to 26 lbs. vine ensilage. 

A dairy’ is mentioned w^here for nearly 3 years the cows have been 
exclusively fed on vine ensilage, the yield of milk being entirely satis- 
factory and the health of the herd excellent. 

The article deals with the cost of production which it is estimated 
would not in any case exceed 8s. per ton of ensilage including the pruning 
of the vines and cartage to the chaffer and crusher. The average yield 
of green prunings, immediately after vintage, in the south of France 
would be from 3 to 5 tons per acre. It must be remembered that in 
that district vines are planted at 5 x 5 feet. In Australia the yield 
would not be so high. 



GARNIER'S VINE SHREDDER. 


It is not only as fodder that this vineyard by-prodiu't is of value ; 
dry vine primings, chaffed and crushed by the same machine constitute 
excellent bedding, more absorlx^nt than straw, and therefore capable of 
furnishing better manure. Several vinegrowers are alreadv employing 
it in their stables. 

The importance of this hitherto neglected by-product of viticulture 
is wwthy of serious consideration in Australia. Its use in .such a 
season as last year’s would doubtless have saved many thousand head 
of stoc'k from starvation. In vineyard districts where fodder is scarce 
its value is evident. Nothing is said in the article referred to as to 
the effect of such early pruning on the vine. No doubt total pruning 
before the leaves have fallen would be injurious as it would interfere 
with the accumulation of reseive materials by the vine. The removal 
of one half of the canes would probably do little harm and yet provide 
a very large quantity of fodder. 

An illustration of Gamier’s machine for treating vine prunings is re- 
produced, showing a general view and also a section. In the latter, the 
arrangement of the six cutting knives, on a horizontal drum, is shown. 
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STUD MERINO EWES. 

H, W, Ham, Sheep Expert, 

I'hrough the months of November, December, and January merino 
breeders have occasionally to go through their stud ewes and clean eyes and 
tails. To cut the wool away from the eyes during the time the grass is 
seeding is a necessity, but it is of greater importance that tlie tail parts be 
cleaned. Often ewes cannot be serxed by the ram through this. 

As soon as a stud flcxrk is worked up to be of any merit and fair length 
of staple, and fair density and g(jod \i(x\\ covering is reav hed, then more 
or less tail and head covering come.s along with it. The better and more 
high class a flock of merino slwp Ixicomes, the more attention is needed. 
No matter what a breeder's aim may I>e, .sheep will always vary ; some 
become excessively cov(‘red and others too bare pointed and thiri. Bare 
legged and hare faced shec]) arc u.sually thin and wa.sty l)elow and not 
filled up very well with wckiI under and alxait the tail. These give less 
fly-blow troubles than the better coxered class. 

Stud ewe.s should lie cleaned well al)out the tail, and burrs, &c., 
removed from under the rams to give them the final chance at this time 
of year to serve the exves xvell. Burrs, botli around a ram’s pizzle, and 
over the tails of ex\es, condu<'e to maki‘ the lam .sore, for he ineffectually 
si'-rves the exves many times oxving to them Inung excessively wool led. Some 
ewes xvill W found with the nipple cut off, the lesult of careless shearing, 
rt nearly alxvays contracts somexvhat in healing and this makes it harder 
for the ram to s^^rxe quickly. Often exves are clost^d up like mares, but 
this can Iv rectified at times by similar treatment to tliat prescrilied for 
rrar€*s. 

l"her(‘ is also a .scald ('aust*d by a black gummx suListame on many 
stud ewes that is very seiusilixe .and sore. It is xvorse .some .seasons than 
othe.rs. K\vt‘s xxill not carry a heavx ram for more than a fexv si*<’onds as this 
scald is xery painful. 'I'hi* xvool and folds are pressed on it b\ the ram’s 
weight and if a ram is (as a stud ram u.suallx is) thick set and heavy, 
and conse(|uentlv sloxv of servi(v, then xerx fexv exxes get in lamb. For 
s<*ald there is nothing to ecjual thn‘e or tour cd' the leading sheep dip 
jxjvvders, at a .strength of one pint of poxxiliT to five gallons of xvater and 
ke[)t xvell stirred. Put the exxe on her side, cross the hind legs, holding 
the bottom leg across behind the hocks of the to|>mo.st leg and mop the 
dip w^ater on with a clotli. The water xvill evaporate, leaving the powder 
adhering to the skin and xv(x>l and its action is then to dry up the .scald. 
It xxill also, after three or four applications, begin to turn the folds and 
loose skin a dark colour, and later on, come right axvax. Wlien shearing 
the xvool and dirt awax , ('are should l>e taken that no xery si xere .shear 
cuts are made, as the actini of the* powder dips, if the .strong staliment 
that settles in the liotlom of the liquid lie ])ut on, is likely to be too stwere 
and a few exves may Ix^ lost if carelessly treated. 

In stud we?aner ewes the scald is alxvays getting fix blown. If it is 
dried up, and the folds removed, the cause of flvhloxv in this class of sfx’Cp 
disapj>ears. Maggots cannot live and thrive if they come in contact wdth 
powder dip provided it is of fair strength. Applying spirits of tar, 
sprinkled out of a bottle with a hole in the cork, or from a scent Ixittle 
wdth an adjustable top, is the liest way to immediately kill the maggots, 
and this method is adopted by the best Ta.smanian breeders; it is instant 
death to the maggots, is very searching, does mt take the wool off nor 
discolour it. 
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With ewes tlie method mentioned in the Sydney Wool and Stock 
Journal by Mr. H. H. Kell) ot Gajrriwilla Station, Gunnedah, N.S.W,, is 
tc l)e commended for s^Xied and iiii* l)eing effectual. His plan is to have 
a trough made of any length to suit the number of sheep to be treated and 
the number of men employed and to sit the ewes in a mixture of sheep 
dip, at a strength according to the degree of damage the flies are doing. 
In some districts, twice the strength of ordinary dipping may be found 
necessary, but some classes of sheep are worse than others. Where sweating 
IS caused by folds meeting, these parts will need to be hand dressed with 
a stronger mixture. In a few cases the skin will crack and the flies may 
leave the maggots in these cracks, but they never develop to any size. It 
is only when the sediment from the bottom of th(‘ tin is put on that this 
cracking hajipens. 

In man) stud ey\e lambs the growth of wool over the head forces the 
eyelids in, and these ingrowing eyelids cause great irritation and pain ; 
in ram lambs the horns lessen the pressure of wool over the eyes. A 
small pief'e of skin immediately alK>ve and below the eyelashes can lx? 
cut out, and the gap made by this means, yvhen healing together, will 
clrayv the eyelashes out, causing the irritation to cc^ase. Complaints 
legarding ingroyving eyelids are much more prevalent than many breeders 
are aware of. 

Ingroyving eyelids, scald, and yyool blindness, if not attended to, will 
prevent stud yveaner ewes from thriving, no matter how one mav study 
constitution and feed them. The narrow made, short stapled, excessively 
yolky type of sht^p are not worth this trouble, as llie> are not .stud sheep 
in any sense, and are a very unsuitable type in the general flocks. They 
are bred in flocks where weight per head is made the desired aim, althougjh 
they will occasionally come in any .stud. 


SPRlJfG SOWN RAPE. 

H, W. Ham, Sheep Expert, 

Spring soyvn rajie cannot l>e advocated for general lamb-raising pur- 
poses. It is the early sown April rape, mixed with oats and allowed to 
grow to a heavy bulk ot feed till about August, that turns off the surprising 
numbers of lambs and ewes. 

Even in good rainfall areas all soils are not exactly suitable for suc- 
cessful summer rape growing. Any soils that set hard will retard the 
growth of roots, preventing them striking out sufficiently far to gather 
moisture. Tf it is the nature of the ground to harden and crack, it is no 
use for profitable summer rape growing. Of course, in many instances, 
even on cement-like soil or on cold so-called crab holev country, it pays 
to grow rape, not so much for the profit to be made from sheep or lambs, 
as for the change and conserpient good it does the soil. The objection 
many farmers have to .spring sown rape is that they have to plough the 
land the .^ond time, and this makes them late getting their crops in. It 
certainly is an advantage to have a good portion of bare fallow, as it can 
be kept worked ready to sow immediately after the first rains in Match. 
With ground that is at all liable to set and where early sowing is necessary, 
a hare falloiv to allow of early working is, generally’ speaking, the wisest 
On loose buck-shot country, if it has b«n ploughed well in the winter, a. 
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crop of rape can be grown and fed off, and in many cases a strong culti- 
vator will bring the ground into good order for sowing, especially if the 
sheep have l)een removed whenever the ground was at all wet. 

New fallow land is not nearly so good for spring rape as older giound. 
In the first place it is never sufficiently fine for the small rajx? seed to 
germinate in, and it gets more or less sunbaked, especially if ploughed 
when very wet. It is cheaper to let the sun and moisture do the work of 
breaking "it down tor the March sowing, than to attemjit to work it up 
in time to sow rajx^. Rape on sunbaked new fallow does not get its roots 
away at the same rate as in older cultivation ground. 

Old ground with the stubbles ploughed in will hold the moisture longer 
after each shower, and even in ground bad to set, straw assists towards 
checking this setting. 

As grow^th must fie made in a short space of time, all spring sown rape 
should lx‘ sown with su|)erpho.sphate. 

Rape sowm in late spring da^s not go to seed to an\ thing like the extent 
winter sown rar)i* does. 

fn country like the Western District plains, j^xissessing a fair rainfall 
and a good chance of thunderstorms through the summer, a fair amount 
•of picking ('an often tie expected right through the summer, esfiecialls on 
tiuck-shot country. On suitable parts of fallow that are of such a nature 
as to retain moisture and, at the same time, allow of free rcxit grow'th, raix* 
is being found very profitable when the right breeds of store lambs are 
iKiught at [irices allowing a margin. As this branch of farming grows, it 
will be }K>ssibie for the freezing works to procure enough to warrant con- 
tinuing operations further into the summer than has lieen the case in the 
past. Lambs from rcximy merino ew^es, by gcxxl shaped Lincoln or 
Le-icester rams, or, In^tter still, lamlis bv gixid Down’s rams from coiirse 
ewes, wnll suit this demand best. When the system of rajx^ fallow is more 
gent^rally understood there will lie ho need to sell the alxive breeds of lambs 
to freezing comiianits at seven to eight shillings, now too often the c'ase in 
the rush from the northern areas, hastened by the short spring there. 

Fanners who have a fair area of biK'k-shot fallow into rape will do 
well to buy lambs of the right bree^ds at alxxit eight shillings, either in the 
wool or shorn. Thosi" who have r<x)ni to graze them until tlie stubbles and 
rajx* fallow' are ready can buy to the liest advantage. 

I.anibs from either of the two (n-osses named, if rarefullv bred (for 
there are lambs of tliese (^rosses that are only second raters), will shear 
bulky fleeces, worth afiont three shillings. After lieing .shorn, lambs w'ould 
cost the farme^r this vear alxiut six shillings only, and being of a fleshy 
breed they will fatten easily by end of January or beginning of February. 
Merino, and fine comeback lambs will not suit the farmt'r for his purposes, 
as they are slow to thrive and cannot lx made thick fleshed enough to 
please the ex]x>rt trade. Apart from the profit to be made clirec'tly from 
fattening of lambs there must be credited the advantages that rape fallow 
gives to the soil for the following grain crop. A good crop is a certainty 
after sheep and rape, even if sown late. 

Lambs afferted wdth tape worms need not be passed by when a supply 
of rape is available. Rape is better than any drenches for clearing laml>s 
of stomach and intestinal wwms, and even lung wwm, unless they have 
gone too far. 

Equally with the buying of the right .sort of lambs at the right prices, 
fodder trrowdng is largely a matter of ju(|gment and gwd majiagement. 
'Thorough methods are as much a necessity in growing spring fodder crops 
as for grain growing. 
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THE PROBLEM OF OUR UNPRODUCTIVE LANDS. 

T. Cherry^ M.D., Director of Agriculture. 

The Necessity for Scientific Farming. 

There is no doubt but that the problem of the utilization of our unpro- 
ductive lands is of the greatest importance at the present moment. Nearly 
all the remaining Crown lands are, in their natural condition, ot much lower 
value than those already alienated. Yet it is on these lands that we must 
look for a great proportion of the new settlement in the immediate future. 
In addition, a great deal of the redgum and box countr) which has already 
been taken up - country which carries |ierhaps a sheep to the aae on tlie 
natural grasses — is susceptible of rapid improvement when proper metliods 
are adopted. 

The total area of these lands in Victoria is very considerable, cumpiis- 
ing, first, apiiroximately 4 million acres of the infeiior and poor parts of 
the Malice; second, at least double that area of hilly country forming the 
main part of the great Dividing Range and its northern and southern 
spurs; and third, perhaps three million acres of the sandy land aloi.g the 
coast. The total area is at least one-fourth of the entire extent of 
Victoria. The quality of this land of course varies, but it is all charac- 
terized by producing little vegetation of food value in its natural state, and 
when cleared, the scrub and native plants show a great tendencv to 
re-establish themselves. In the coastal areas the timber is mostl\ stunted 
stxingybark and i)eppcrmint with scrubs of dw^arf sheoak and grevillias. 
Grass trees are not uncommon, and the smaller plants are largely heaths 
and cutting grass. In the Mallets a dwarf variety of this eiicn.lypt grows 
in much of this area, heath and grass trees are also found, and the place 
of the cutting glass of the Soutii is graduallv taken In spinift^x or 
porcupine grass. 

The hill counti v comprises most of the slopes and up])er parts of the 
hills, consisting of slaty or granite formation, with considerable (luantities 
of quartz and hard sandstone rock. In the soil, which is usuallv covered 
by a small variety of ironbark, stringybark and ]:)eppermint, the es.sential 
plant foods exist in considerable quantities, but the difficultv is that they 
are for the most part found in forms that are unavailable for the plant. 
That is, some change must take place before they can be utilized by the 
plant as food. On such poor lands one characteristic of Australian soils 
is exaggerated — namely that there is very little difference between the sur- 
face soil and the subsoil. Another fact which has been brought into pro- 
minence by the work of the Department of Agriculture, is the fact that 
such soils rarely require anything except phosphoric acid to be added in 
the form of artificial manures. Nitrogen is generally fairly abundant, 
while it is very easy to rapidly increase the amount by growinjz peas, 
clover, lucerne, and similar leguminous plants and by adding to the .soil 
the residues of each year's crops after they have served as food for farm 
animals. In other words it is es.sential on such soils to feed all the 
produce to live stock, and the profit must come not directl\' from the crop 
but indirectly from the animal. Potash is very abundant in the Mai lee, 
and present in large quantities in a.ll the clavs'that are derived from the 
decomposition of the gold-fields slates and granites. Sufficient is generally 
available for all the requirements of ordinary crops, but it is now a well- 
established fact that any additional amount may be set free by the action' 
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of the bacteria existing within the manure of the animal. It will thus 
be seen that under the existing conditions of Victorian climatic influences 
it is certain that farming may be carried on profitably and the fertility 
of the land be steadily increased as far as these two essential ingredients 
are concerned. 

In regard to phosphoric acid, this is the plant food uhose al^sence gives 
the character to the vegetation on the j:)oor lands. It is pre.^ent in very 
small amounts — amounts so small that from chemical analysis alone much 
of our soil would be classed by European and American standards as very 
close to the point of inefficiency. Moreover there is very little difference 
in the amounts found in the surface soil and the subsoil ; frequently in 
fact if clay is met with a few feet below the sandy surface the percentage 
of phosphoric acid at once underg(x;s ai marked increase. I am inclined to 
think that its peculiarity of the practical identity of the surface and the 
subsoil is a character which marks off Australian soils from those of the 
old world, just as clearly as tlie prevailing characteristics of our plants and 
animals. Very probably indeed all three are associated, and b^ause our 
plants and animals retained the type of those of the meso 7 X>ic geological 
ages in the other continents, our surfat'e soils have failed to Ijecome pro- 
gressively richer with regard to phosphoric acid. Perhaps our climate 
has had its share in the want of development, but whatever ma\ be the 
cause, of the fact itself there can be no question or dispute. 

The Plant Food Available in the Soil. 

An examination of these soils indicates that while thes differ somewhat 
from one another, they all have the same characteristics, in the coastal 
plain, the prominent features are the variations in the amount of nitrogen 
and potash. In tlie case of nitrogen the amount %’aries chiefly in conse* 
quence of the character ol the vegetation. xMari) of these plains are very 
wet in winter; the rank vegetation therefore gives them many of the charac- 
teristics of peaty land. I'he surface is occupied by a dense fibious net- 
work of roots, extending for 6 to 12 inches below the surface. The 
amount of organic matter consequently makes these soils verv rich in 
nitrogen. When tliey are turned up with the disc plough, exposed to the 
atmosphere and allowed to sweeten, the wliole surface breaks down into a 
rich sandy loam. 'Phis type is seen in the best parts of the Portland heath 
land, the Hovtesbury grass tree plains, the market garden areas near 
Brighton and Mordialloc and much of tlie plain country in South Gipps- 
land. The quantity of potash varies chief! \ in relation to the nearness of 
the clay. Many of the sandy loams re.st on the clay at a distance of from 
1 to 3 feet from the surface. In such cases the amount of the 
potash is relatively large. In other case.s, however, the sand is inter- 
spersed with coarse grains of quartz or with ironstone, and the clay may 
be .several feet below the surface ; in such cases the amount of potash is 
comparatively low. With regard to phosphoric acid, the amount pre.sent 
appears to depend on the proximity of the clay subsoil. In many cases it 
is fairly large and the quantity is increased in the alluvial drift which is 
found at the foot of the undulating hills and rises which are often met 
within Southern Victoria. 

In the hill country these soils are characterized bv the relative amount 
of potash and phosphoric acid which they contain and by their comparative 
poorness in nitrogen, except in the alluvial soil at the bottom of the 
gullies. On the hill sides the phosphoric acid usually runs from forty to 
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eight> parts per 100,000 ; that is approximate!) the same amount as is 
found in the )ello\v slaty rock which forms the basis of man\ of the hills. 
The potash is nearly alwa}S high, this again lieing a characteristic with 
both the slate and the granitic rock. Nitrogen is compairaLively po..r, but 
owing to the relative abundance of the other plant foods, it is very easy 
to make up the deficiency by the growth of the leguminous plants. 

In the Mallee the prevailing characteristics are modified by two con- 
ditions — the dryness of the climate and the extent to which the light sandy 
soil drifts with the wind. On the better class of soil we find that the 
concentration of plant food characteristic of dry regions is present. Con- 
sequently the Mallee soils respond in a wonderful manner to every shower 
of rain or application of irrigation water. The nitrogen is in a chemical 
condition ver) readily available for plant food. The potash is nearly 
always present in great abundance. Lime is also a prominent constituent 
of the soil, in many cases running up to as much as from 10 to 25 per 
cent, of the total weight of the soil. In the Mallee then the deficiency of 
phosphoric acid is much more marked than in the hill country or even in 
the greater part of the plain. C onsequently the chief problem in the 
Mallee is a; question of supplNing phosphoric acid in easil) available form 
and of having the necessary amount of moisture available. To j>ut the 
matter in a tabular form the results of average composition of these soils 
w ork out as under : — 


Results of Analyses of Victorian Soils. 


I 


Rich Western District laud ... | 
Average Northern Wheat laud 
Average Coastal Plain land . . | 
Average Hill soils ... . . I 

Average Mallee soils ... 1 


Such figures convey comparativelv little information to a farmer, except 
so far as they compare with the average of Victorian .soi.s. Without 
entering loo much into theory, how'ever, it may bt‘ said that the surface 
foot of an acre of land weighs ai^proximatel) 2,000 short Ions ; that 10 i>arts 
of one of the constituents, say plK>sphoric acid, to the 1 00, oco represents a 
total weight of 400 lbs, per acre fa)t; that when a farmer sows 1 cwt. of 
superphosphate with his crop he adds approximately 20 lbs. weight of 
phosphoric acid per acre or onl) .5 parts per hundred thousand. The 
wtH known results of the addition of i cwt. of super, per acre indicate 
the enormous influenc'e of such a trifling amount upon the growth of the 
plants, and it will therefore be s(^n that where our soils contain from 
50 to TOO parts of these constituents per 100,000 there is ample room for 
extensive realization in this respect. To put the matter in another way, 
20 tons of farm-\ard manure to the acre means on the average an addition 
of over 2 cwt. of nitrogen, i cwt. of phosphoric acid and 2 cwt. of potash 
per acre. This amount means the addition of 6 parts nitrogen and potash 
and 3 parts of phosphoric acid per hundred thousand. In other words 
market garden land which has been steadily manured at the above rate for 
20 years has had a sufficient amount of plant food put into the surface- 
foot of the soil to completely change the poorest sand to rich agriculturaT* 
loam. 
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Analysis of Soils. 
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Solution of the Problem. 

The utilkation of the Mallee must be looked upon as a separate 
problem owing to the fact that the extent to which it can be made use of 
profitably is dependent upon the rainfall. Where the rainfall is over 
15 inches or where water can be supplied for irrigation, all Mallee soils 
respond in a most satisfactory way to treatment. On the coastal plain 
and in the hill lands the rainfall is ample, in some places too copious, and 
the problem becomes some\vhat more complicated. In the first place 
drainage must always be looked to. Much of the poor grass tree plain 
country requires draining before anything can Ixj done to it. On the 
average the question of clearing the timber and scrub is not a formidable 
one. The ploughing of the surface, however, has been one of the great 
obstacles to the profitable utilization of this country in the past. The 
introduction of steam ploughing and the stump jump disc plough has, 
however, put an entirely new complexion on the matter, and it may be 
safely stated that no land in Victoria which is not too steep to carry an 
engine presents any great obstacles in the way of being brought readily 
under the plough. So much for the mechanical difficulties of ploughing 
and draining. In the general management of farms on such land the great 
fact which 1 wish to emphasize is that grazing does comparatively little to 
ameliorate the condition of the soil while cultivation rapidly causes it to 
assume an entirely new character. Three unanswerable reasons may be 
given why large areas of every farm on such land should be continually 
under cultivation : — 

1. In the old days the peculiar value of phosphatic manures on 

Victorian soils wab not known ; consequently such lands 
became easily exhausted and we were not able to lay down 
with certainty the conditions reejuiring to l)e fulfilled in order 
to maintain and increase their fertilit). Artificial manures 
used were usually nitrogenous in character, the most expen- 
sive kind to purchase and the sort which themselves pro- 
duce the least effect upon such land. ConsequeiitK large 
areas after being cropped for a year or two were allowed to 
go back to the state of nature. I'he exi)erienc(‘ and the 
experiments of the last 10 years have clearly demonstrated 
that with the judicious use of phosphatic manures the fer- 
tility of this land can not only be maintained but rapidly 
increased. 

2. Ten years ago it was a well known fact that the keeping of 

live stock on the farm tended to maintain and incTease its 
fertility. The full explanation of this fact was, however, 
unknown. Researches carried out during the last few years 
have demonstrated the peculiar functions of the manure of 
all kinds of animals not only in enriching the land but also 
in setting free the .stored up plant food of the soil and in 
increasing its water holding capacity. In other words, 
farm-yard manure not only supplies the crop with plant 
food but it also carries with it something which enables the 
growing crop to oraw^ upon the locked-up plant food origi- 
nally present in the soil. We are not therefore dealing 
with theory. The scientific fact is clearly proved as any 
fact of science when we state that by means of cultivation, 
the use of phosphatic manures, the feeding of the produce 
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to animals will inevitably lead to a steady increase in the 
fertility of the lane. So much for theory. To indicate 
the extent to which this theory is borne out by practical 
results I would refer to a few well-known localities. Much 
of the market garden area near Melbourne — the land lying 
between Dandenong, Brighton and Cheltenham is represen- 
tative of the poorer parts of the sandy coastal plain. 
Specimens taken from virgin paddocks indicate that 
all three constituents of plant food are very low, )et this 
land is l)eing readily sold at an average of per acre, 

and converted into market gardens. The market gardeners 
make a success of it by carting loads of stable manure and 
by using 4 or 5 cwt. of l)one-dust or superphosphate to the 
acre. 'I'here is therefore ample proof that the transforma- 
tion is easily brought about. The question is whether it 
will pay for the ordinary farmer to attempt to do it. We 
shall see this a little later on. 

To the south of Geelong there are large areas of the cutting, 
grass country representative of an immense portion of the 
3,000,000 acres in the south of Victoria. In the old days 
it carried a shee]) to four or five acres. ‘ Since the advent of 
the disc plough and phosphatic manures it has l^een brought 
under cultivation chiefly for crops of hay. The farm-yard 
manure is furnished by the grazing of sheep on the stubble, 
and in some cases grazing do^^n the crop during the wdnter 
months. The fact that large areas of this land are being 
leaMjd at from 6s. to 8s. per acre per annum is an indica- 
tion ol what can be done b\ such methods, 

3. All through the coastal area oi the hilly country we meet with 
flourishing orchards. Sometimes specially good spots are 
selected, but on the other harul in man> cases the top of a 
sand) ridge is occupied b\ the fruit trees. Such orchards 
often have peas or other leguminous plants grown as winter 
crops to be ploughe<l in earl) in spring. The market price 
of orchard land of this character in the neigh bourhoorl of 
Doncaster is sufficiently proved to show that the venture 
has turned out a practical success. 

It will be seen from the foregoing examples that in many cases the 
reclamation of the poorer lands in Victoria has already l.)een successfully 
accomplished. It may be argued that the market gardeners who have 
made a most conspicuous success of this method have merely been trans- 
porting the fertility from the Melbourne stables on to the imid. This is 
certainly true, but it must be remembered that the same end may be 
obtained by grazing off with sheep or by working the holding as a dairy 
farm. Naturally the climatic conditions are more favorable for sheep in 
the northern parts of Victoria and for dair\’ farming in the southern. 
In the case of sheep, the land is brought under cultivation and the first 
crop grown with the assistance of superphosphate. Wheat, oats, rape 
and peas can all be grown in areas where the rainfall is 20 inches or 
upwards. In the course of a few years part of the farm may be laid 
down to lucerne in many localities, while there are a number of successful 
examples throughout all the wdieat-growing areas of the adoption of a 
rotation system of crop, grazing and fallow with the substitution, to some 
extent at least, of a green fallow of rape over a portion of the bare 
fallow usually adopted. 
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In the southern districts where the rainfall is 30 inches or over, dairy 
farming is the most suitable form of industry for the soils which we have 
been considering. The cultivation should regularly include peas with either 
barley or oats, or l)etter still a mixture of peas, beans, barley and oats 
sown early in autumn as a green fodder crop. On the same paddock a 
crop of maize or of one of the sorghums can be grown in the summer. 
Half of the main portion of the cultivation each year should l>e devoted 
to oats and the other half to peas, and these crops grown alternately. The 
effect of this rotation of peas and oats, combined with the steady applica 
tion of I cwt. suj)erphosphate to the acre, and a few loads of farm-yard 
manure in addition, is simply marvellous. The soil is exposed to the 
sweetening influence of the sun and air, the fertility is increased by the 
peas and the regular ploughing in of the stubble ver\ rapidly improves 
the tilth and general condition of the soil. Smaller areas of a dairy farm 
may be planted with potatoes, mangolds, cabbages and pumpkins, all of 
which crops are valuable not only for keeping up the supply of milk on 
the farm but also through the large amount ot manure which they produce 
and which directly or indirectly becomes incorporated with the soil. 

The transforming influence of organic matter on the soils we have been 
considering is ver\ well exemplified in the vkdnity of every dwelling house. 
A back yard rapidly becomes an oasis in the desert. It matters not how 
poor the soil originally was, whether the gravel and clays of the gold“ 
fields or the sand dunes near the sea shore, the fact ver\ speedily becomes 
apparent. A little attention soon produces a garden where flowers, 
vegetables or fruit trees flourish in accordance with the skill and taste 
of the owner. If the back yard is simply allowed to look after itself 
marsh mallows, nettles, Caper wwd and a dozen similar plants s}x?edilv 
flourish in rank luxuriancx'. It must be remembered that Australia is still 
in the pioneer stage of settlement. In Europe and Asia the land has been 
in continuous occupation by civilized men for thousands of years. Large 
tracts have therefore l^en transformed practically into continuous areas 
of garden soil. There is nothing new or mysterious about the methods 
adopted. The great reason why we may go forward with absolute certainty 
of success is that we are following on" the lines tested by experience ever 
:-.ince civilization began. We have full assurance of continuous success on 
account of the facility with which we can bring large areas under cultiva- 
tion, and the remunerative returns obtainable from such cultivated land. 
At the same time the knowledge of phosphatic manures enables us to 
overcome the first obstacles at a jump instead of laboriously working round 
them as our forefathers did in former centuries. 

Confirmation by this Season's Results. 

The fact that the above views are borne out by practical experience 
has received a very striking confirmation by the results of the harvest 
which has just lieen gathered. In almost every district cultivation is 
being steadily pushed in the direction of the poorer lands. The past 
season has been less favorable than the average, the long spell of dry 
w^eather in the siiring lieing against a heavy yield of hay. Yet the results 
of the cultivation of poor land combined with the u.«=*e of phosphatic 
manures have in nearly every ca.se exceeded the expectations of the farmers. 
In quite a number of cases the remark has been made that the poor land 
has scored this season all right. As specific instances may be mentioned 
the country between Mount Duneed and the sea coast to the south of 
Geelong, the goldfields clay country in the neighbourhood of Ballarat^ 
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inferior buckshot” volcanic country at Monegatta near Romsey, and 
the sandy coast lands not onl> round Brighton, Spring Vale and Dande- 
nong, but also to the south of Leongatha and other portions of Gippsland. 

On these areas oaten hay has Tjeen the chief crop. Generally from 
I to I cwt. of superphosphate has been drilled in with the seed. In many 
cases the resulting crop of hay has been over two tons to the acre. Every- 
where, the remark has been current that the efftH't of the phosphates on 
fxx)r land is much more marked than on rich agricultural soil. The 
experience of former years has not only been conhrrneil but the fact that 
many of the areas tried this year were chosen delllK'rately because they 
were below the average of tertility has made the results appear still more 
striking. What I have descrih^d above as the first step on the up grade 
has thus l)een accomplished. In many <‘ases the ploughing in ct the 
stubble and the more thorough vNorking of the land will insure a better 
croj) next year, but there is no doubt that after one or two ('rops of oats 
the introduction of jjeas has a markedly lx*nefK'ial r^ffert on all the poorer 
classes of soils. If t(r this be addeil the larni yard manure which is 
produced by the i'onsumjnion of the hav ('ro]) harvested this season the 
system necessary t(v continue the progressixe development of thest‘ soils 
will be in full working order. 

Improvement in the Mechanical Condition of the Soils. 

Very striking evidence is ai'cuinulating as to the importance of “ tilth ” 
as a measure of the productivity of these soils. Two instances may he 
cited. On the Mount Xavier farm, Ballarat, the soil is a stift silurian 
clay in many parts denuded of what little surfac'e soil which once existed. 
The surface had l>et‘n partly carted away to enrich the surburban gardens 
in the neighUnirhood and partly had l)een worn away by the old cart 
tracks xxhich traversed the slopes of the hill in all directions. The con- 
ilitions under which this farm was taken in hand were therefore as 
unpromising as ))ossible. Several large heaps of material from abandoned 
shafts remained from the early days of the goldfields. 1'he slate and 
sandstone which lud thus been brought; to the surface had to a large 
extent wtMthen.^! down to a coarse sand consisting of grains of cpiartz 
and other hard rocks. Siu'h <iuantities of this material as were not u.sed 
in filling up the abandoned shafts were M'attered cai the clay land in the 
neighbourhood and incorporated with the surface soil by ploughing and 
cross ploughing. On such portions the croj) of oaten liay was decidedly 
heavier than on tfu* ax^erage of the 50 acres. The imjiroxement in the 
mechanical (Xinditinn has been verx marked. A similar state of affairs 
has lieen brought about by three seasons’ work in th(‘ t‘xperimental farm 
on the Heytesbury grass-trtv country. Originally the surface" soil was 
so permeated by the roots of the dwarf siTub, heatli and bushes that, 
xvhen the ground was first broken up, an immense quantify of the larger 
sized roots (averaging perhaps an inch in diameter) hid to be ph'ked out 
by hand. The smaller r(K)ts have now rotted and become incorporated 
in the surface loam. The result has been two fold. Not only have the 
crops steadily irr,nrov(M but tht^ laI>our of working th(' land and the finish 
which it was possible to obtain bv ordinary implemtmts has improved 
year by year. It will be seen therefore that evidence is readily available, 
both in the experimental work carried out by the Department and in the 
results obtained by the more enterpri.sing class of farmers, that the problem 
of the profitable utilization of such soils is practically solved. 
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THE ELEMENTS OF ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY. 

W , A, Osborne^ D.Sc,, Professor of Physiology and Histology^ Dean 

of the Faculty of Agriculture in the University of Melbourne, 

{Continued from page 721, Vol, F/.). 

XVII.— Reproduction. 

In all vertebrates, except the degenerate sea-squirts, reproduction takes 
place sexually, that is to say each individual arises l)\ the union of a cell 
called a sperm cell or spermatozoon derived from the male, with a cell 
called an ovum derived from the female. In Chapter II. it was shown 
that every higher animal and plant is built up of cells each of which con- 
tains a nucleus. Now in every nucleus there are present a number of 
structures like short pieces of microscopic twine called chromosomes (see 
Fig. 9). The number of chromosomes in each body cell is constant for 
the members of a particular sjjecies. Thus in some snails there are 32 ; 
in the mouse, trout, and lilv there are 24 ; in the ox, guinea-pig, man, and 
the onion there are 16, Now it is found that in the spermatozoon and 
also in the ovum the number of chromosomes is exactly one half that in 
each of the body cells j when therefore these two cells fuse together in 
what is called the fertilization of the ovum the correct number of chromo- 
somes — and therefore an efficient cell — is produced. I'here is some reason 
to believe that the chromosomes are these structures ^^hi('h are responsible* 
for the transmission of ancestral characters to the offspring. 

The spermatozoa arise in two testes or testicles. Each spermatozoon 
is ajmposed of a head, a neck and a tail, the last mentioned part keeping 
up a constant side to side or wriggling movement, so that the spermatozoon 
can move spontaneously and is thus able to travel several inches or even a 
few feet on a moist surface l)efore exhaustion sets in. 'I'he spermatozoa 
are microscopic in size, being alx)ut incli long for most of the larger 
mammals. The spermatozoa floafing in an albuminous fluid pass from 
each testicle through a highly convoluted tube and then through a straight 
tube close to the neck of the bladder where in most mammals a seminal 
VESICLE or reservoir is found. In the sexual act the secretion of ihe 
testicle is mixed with tiie secretion of other glands such as tin* pre state, 
and the mixed fluid or semen is ejaculatecl through the urethra to the end 
of the penis and thence into the vagina or uterus of the female The 
number of spermatozoa injected in a single insemination is very large 
being expressed as hundreds of millions for most mammals. When the semen 
arrives in the vagina or uterus the j}Owerful tail movement of each sper- 
matozoon urges it forward, the direction being alwavs the same and probably 
determined by a chemical substance which is jiresent in the moisture of the 
genital passages of the female and which increases in strength from without 
inwards. What may now be described as a race takes place. The sper- 
matozoa travel through the uterus and up the Fallopian tubes attached to 
the uterus. Should an ovum lie present in the upper part of a Fallo- 
pian tube, or even at the beginning of this tube in' the abdominal cavity, 
the first spermatozoon to arrive enters it and fertilizes it and immediately 
the ovum alters its outer layer or tunic so that no more spermatozoa can 
enter. (Fig. 62.) There is probably here a provision of nature for 
selecting the most vigorous spermatozoon in somewhat the same way that 
the queen hee selects the most vigorous drone during her nuptial flight. 
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The cells that give rise to spermatozoa in the testes are laid aside for 
this purpyose at a very early stage of development — long before birth — but 
they do not become active until puberty which takes place at an age 
varying with each sjiecit^s* The production of spermatozoa is not the only 
function that the testes carry out; these two glands are undoubtedly the 
seat of formation of chemical messengers or hormones which pass into the 
blood stream, and influence most regions of the liody. At puberty, beside 
sexual power and desire, a numlier of secondary characters occur in the male 
such as changes in the vocal chords and larynx giving the broken voice, 
increased growth of hair, increased muscular, mental and emotional 
activity, &c., which are referable to hormones derived from the testes. If 
an animal be castrated before fiulierty these secondary sexual characters 
do not appear ; in such an animal however development of these missing 
characters can Ije stimulated by grnfthig a testis from a male of the same 
species somewhere in the body . 



Fig. 62 . lertili/ation of an Ovum, Highly Magnifieil. - 1. A nuinlwr of 
spermatozoa have readied the border of the ovum. An alteration in the tunic of the 
ovum takes place opposite ihe foremost spermatozoon. 11. and III. Stages in the 
entry of the foremost spermatozoon ; the others are refusetl admittance. (After 
Hagemann } 

I'he ova are formed in the two glands of the female called ovaries. The 
cells from which the ova arise are already laid aside in the mammal long 
l)efore birth, but do not U^'ome active until puberty is reached. After 
this age until sexual activity ceases, a process of ri{>ening of the ova can 
lye ob.served in each ovary. (Fig. 63.) From lime to time an ovum sinks 
in the ovarian tissue and gets enclosed in a hollow s|)here of cells or 
FOLLICLE containing a fluid ; this sphere gradually work.> to the edge of the 
ovary and then hursts, lilierating the ovum into the nlxlominal cavity. 
This prot^ess, ovulation as it is called, will occur if access is denied to the 
male but though not cntirelv dej-endent upon the sexual cycle it is hastened 
both by the slate of the genitalia in the period of oestrus or s*^xual desire 
and by copulation with the male. The ovum in the abdominal cavity in 
some manner not thoroughly understood is carried (fx>ssibly in a purely 
passive way by the writhing of the pelvic gut) to the mouth of one of the 
two FaHopian tiil)es. It is then apparently seized by the tentacular mouth 
of the tul)e and driven slowly towards the uterus by peristalsis. Should 
no Sfjermatozoon be present tlie ovum passes through the uterus and thence 
into the vagina and so is discarded. But should a siiermatozoon enter into 
the ovum fertilization will occur. When the spermatozoon lx>res into the 
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ovum its tail drops off but the head and neck parts enter and blend with 
the nucleus of the ovum. When fertilization occurs the ovum at once 
begins to change. It divides into two, then into four, and so on, each 
daughter cell growing at the expense of nutriment derived from the mucous 
membrane of the tube. In this process of division it is interesting to note 
that each daughter cell has the same number of chromosomes as the original 
fertilized cell ; for by a process of division, like the splitting of a cane 
longitudinally, e^ch of the chromosomes of the mother cell divides intg two, 
making a complete set for each cell, and each of the daughter chromo- 
somes can divide longitudinally and so on. Thus it is that in every cell of 
the adult body the (hromosomes are derived half from the mother and half 
from the father. I'he mass of cells to which the ovum has given rise passes 
down the Fallopian tube into the uterus and there lodges becoming firmly 
adherent to the uterine wall. Its further development wdll be considered 
later. In the mammal an ovum is utterly incapable of developing unless 
fertilized by a spermatozoon, and the spermatozoon must emanate from a 
male of its own species or at least of species very closely akin. Thus sue 
cessful pairing can occur Ijetween hare and rabbit, but not between hare 
or rabbit and dog. 



Fig. 63. Section of the Ovary of a Cat. — i, outer capsule ; 5, cells from which ova 
arise ; 6, similar cells enlarging ami sinking deeper, and ultimately forming follicles ; 
7 and 8, unripe ffdliclejj j 9, ripe follicle, about to burst and shed ovum ; 10, corpus 
luteum. ( After Sch ron. ) 

In the female, as in the male, secondary sexual characters are dependent 
on hormones emanating from the active ovaries. If the ovaries are 
removed before puberty these secondary sexual characters will not appear 
but they can be induced by grafting into some organ of the body (say the 
kidney) the ovary ot a female of the same species. The ovary can al.so 
through its hormones produce a number of significant changes in the body. 
Thus the sexual cycle in the female, the growth of the mammary gland, 
the regulation of the amount of fat in the body, the changes in the uterus 
during pregnancy, and even the continued existence of the uterus itself 
are due to chemical mes.sengers arising from this important organ. 

^ The ova in a mammal are microscopic in size, l>eing about inch 

in man, whereas in the bird the ovum is enormously swollen by a supply 
of food for the embryo called the yolk. 
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THE SEXUAL CYCLE IN THE FEMALE. 

In all female mammals after puberty a definite cycle of changes is 
observed in the genital organs when pregnancy has not occurred. These 
changes have been named as follows — procestrum or period of preparation, 
OESTRUS or period ot sexual desire, metce strum which occurs if fertiliza- 
tion is absent and is a ix?riod of subsidence of genital excitement, and 
the ANCESTRUM <>r i)eriod of rest in which the sexual organs lie fallow. 
At the end of tlie anoestrum a new sexual season occurs and tlie cycle 
logins again with the prcxestrum. Animals that conform to this type are 
termed moncestrous. Examples of monoestrous animals are many wild 
sheep in which the sexual seas<.>n (x'curs once a year and the anoestrum or 
fallow period exU‘nds over several months. Another moncjestrus animal is 
t:he domestic bitch in which however the anoe.stnim last only a few months 
and so three or even tour cycles can take ]>lace in a year. The other type 
has l)een termed polycestrous; in this case, in the absence of fertilization, 
there takes place after the metcestrum instead of a long ancestrum, a very 
short fallow fxMiod ot a few days called the dice strum, then a new cycle 
beginning with ])roaistrum starts again. After a few of these cycles a true 
anoestrum a[)|)ears and lasts until a new^ sexual season occurs. As an 
exaniple of a poh(esirouiS animal the mare may l)e taken. During a certain 
jxjrtion of th.-* \car she ])assi's. when ik.I ])regnant, ihrougJi a s<‘ru\s of (*\cles 
separated each from the other by a .short dioestrum, then a true anoestrum 
occurs and ends with the advent of a ncnv sexual season. The j)oly(£.strous 
conditk)]! is «ihowm by domestk'ated cattle, sht*ep. and ]>igs. An extreme 
form of |)(vl\oestn>us rh\thrn is displayed by man, certain monkeys, and 
some domesticated sheej). Here the anoestrum is absent and the c\cles are 
sepnrab'd only by short clicestral periods and the female is therefore cap- 
able of being impregnated throughout the year. But in most ])ohceslral 
anhnals the di(estr(jus c\cles are only two or thret' in number. Domesti- 
cation and change of climate and food have a marked effect on these cycle.s. 
Generally stated domestication tends to shorten or e\en obliterate the 
anie.strum and thus make the jjcriods of cestrous or desire more fre(]uent 
though fK>ssibly le*ss intense. 

The jx'riod of prixp.strum has Ix^en termed the jieriod of preparation, 
i.e., preparation for a fertilizetl ovum. The external genitals become 
swollen and a discharge takes place from the vagina which may \'>e bloody ; 
there is also some general exritt*ment and in some animals special indica- 
tions, such as drcx^ping ear in the sow, and bhxxl-shot eye in the rabbit. 
But it is in the uterus that the most significant changes happen. The 
lining membrane thickens and its blood vessels l>ecome enormously dilated ; 
some extravasation of h\ooc\ beneath the surface generally oivurs and may, 
in some animals, lie so pronounced as to cause true bleeding into the uterme 
■cavity. The innermost layer of the uterus breaks down in part and passes 
out as a mucou.s dis(*harge. in some animals mixed with blocxl. These 
uterine changes may he regarded ns all preparatory for the reception of a 
fertilizecl ovum. Immediatelv following the pr<x)estrum is the oestrus or 
period of desire in which the male is sought. Its duration is short and 
rarely exceeds tw^entv-four hours. In many animals the female in cestrus 
pos.sesses an odour which informs the male of her condition and excites 
him sexually. The oestrus in some animals, e.g., sheep, may overlap the 
prooestrum to some extent. If the sexual act takes place, and should a 
fertilized ovum arrive in the uterus from either Fallopian tulie, the uterine 
wall is now in a fit condition for the attachment and nouri.shment of the 
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ovum. Pregnancy l^egins and the sexual cycles are intermitted. But 
should no such ovum arrive the uterus returns to its normal state in a 
period of metoestrum. 'fhen follows a resting stage ot anoestrum or 
dioestrum and then the cycle begins afresh. Not only pregnancy but 
lactation (nursing) may check the occurrence of these cycles. This rule, 
however, is not without exceptions for many rodents ma> suckle a litter 
of \oung while pregnant with another litter, and the mare generally 
Experiences oestrus nine days after giving birth to a foal. 

PREGNANCY. 

The number of fertilized ova that reaches the prepared uterus at one time 
varies with the si:)ecies of animal. In the larger mammals one only is the 
rule. In the cat three to six, in the dog four to ten, and in the pig six 
to twelve ova are fertilized at the same time. In the bird and lower animals 
the fertilized ova leave the IkxIv with a supply of nourishment and continue 
their development outside the mother. In mammals however the ova 
de^iend from the first for nourishment on the maternal uterus. When the 
small mass of cells formed from a fertilized mammalian ovum reaches the 
uterus at the proper stage in the sexual cycle it remains adherent to the 
uterine wall. Subdivision and growth of the cells tx'air rapidly. After 
a short time a grouping of cells is evident, an(t the beginnings of skin, gut, 
and central nervous system become apparent. So far the nourishment 
required has been derived by simple absorption from the secretion of the 
uterine lining membrane, but when the embryo develops a system of blood 
vessels and a heart a more effi('ient method of obtaining nourishment is 
required. The embryo encloses it.self in a bag attaining a watery fluid 
and composed of a fairly > tough membrane. The wall' of the bag fits itself 
to the wall of the uterine cavity. The chief use for this is to shield the 
delicate embryo from injury and also to bear the brunt of the work of 
dilating the neck ot the uterus and the vagina when the young is liorn. 
From a point in the emhr)0, which is afterwards recognised as the navel, 
a curious outgrowth arises called the allantois, which eventually blends 
with a jX)rtion of the wall of the membranous bag to form the placenta. 
The placenta sends long finger-shaped processes into similarly shaped de- 
pressions in the uterus which are lined by walls richly supplied with blood 
vessels. Two arteries from the embryo pass along the stalk of the allantois 
and break up into a dense meshwork of capillaries in the placenta ; then the 
blood is collected into venules and finally into one large vein which runs 
parallel with, and close l^eside, the two arteries mentioned and brings back 
purified and enriched blood to the embryo. It must be rememfx*red that 
there is no direct connexion between the blood of the foetus and that of 
the mother. The embryonic heart pumps hlcxxl through its own 
Ixxly and through the placenta. In the finger-shai>"d ]U'Ocesses or 
lilli of the placenta the separation from the maternal blood is 
effected by a very thin membrane through which the exchange 
takes place. The blood of the foetus takes up ox\gen from, and 
gives off (‘arl>on dioxide to, the maternal blood. It was formerly thought 
that the nutriment required bv the embryo simply filtered through from 
the uterine blood vessels into the capillaries of the plac'ental villi, but there 
is reason to believe that the placenta is a digestive organ breaking down 
the necessary coastitiients of the maternal blfKKi and onssing them into the 
blocxl of the foetus. The stalk of the allantois with its vein and two 
arteries is known in the later stages of embryonic development as the 
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UMBILICAL CORD. The Shape and attachment of the placenta varies in 
different species of mammals; in some the finger-shaped processes or villi 
are simple and when the young is born are detached from fhe uterine wall 
wdthout producing any tearing. In such cases the placenta comes away 
without any portion of the uterus being attached to it — such placentas are 
termed non-deciduous. In others the villi are so locked in the uterine 
tissue that when the young is lx)rn the \'illi drag with them pieces of the 
inner wall of the uterus and leave what may be termed an open sore at the 
site of the y)lacental attachment. Such cases are called deciduate. We 
may (dassify placontation roughly as follows : — 


Deciduate 


r Meta-dlacoidal — the villi are at firat scattered, but are collected into a 
I disc— man and monkey 

j Diftcoidal~the villi arc restricted to a cake-like disc- rodents. 

IZoiiary the villi are restricted to a belt-like band— carnivores, c'lephanl. 
f Cotyledoiiary - \ illi in patches— ruminants. 

NonutLKiuouH ^ scattered-pig, horse. 


As development proceeds the cells of the embryo increase continually 
by subdivision and the organs approach nearer and nearer to the (X)ndition 
that they present at birth. One extraordinary fact about embr\onic de- 
velopment is that a number of stages are traversed which are singularly 
reminiscent of stages in tlie evolutionarv ascent of the race. Thus all 
mammalian and bird embryos at one period of growth show clefts in the 
thrcKil like the gills of a fish, and the human embryo at one time possesses 
a tail. 


T'rom the moment of entry of the fertilized ovum the uterus l>egins to 
change. Instead of the metoestnim a long series of important alterations 
lakes place t(x> complex for full des<Tiption here. i'h<‘ uterus grems 
parallel with the growth of the embryo aiul the membranous bag of the 
latter, its rnuscnilar walls inrrease enormously in thickness and in the size 
and power of the (‘on.stituent muscular rells, and, where the jilacenta is to 
be formed, an alteration in the inner wall is efftx:ted. These imyxJirtant 
clLinges in the uterus are the outcome of hormone stimulation. 1'he de- 
veloyiing ovum unquestionablv furnishes one set of hormones, but these 
would ay)y)ar<Mly ire useless unless backed up b\ hormones arising irom 
the ovary and y)robably from one yiarticiilar yiart of the ovary called the 
cory>us luteum (Fig. 63). The eoryiiis luteiim is yiroduced from a hurst 
follicle and was originallv thought to be only a liimu of srar tissue 
but its s(xT(*tor\ imyvortance has been y)roved beyond dr>ubt for if it Ix' 
de.stroved (a* if it tail to develoy) pregnancy comes to a yiremature end. 
What exactly dctc^rmines the onset of yiarturition or labour has not l>een 
disrovered. The mu.scmlar w^alls of the uterus contract pow'erfullv in a 
sc>^ries of pains.” 'I'hanks to the membranes c'ontaining the w\itery fluid, 
the narrow nec‘k of the uterus can be dilated without injury txnng done to 
the head or fore Fimbs of the foetus. The yxiins continue until the mem- 
branes hurst and the young, after undergoing a characteristic rotation, is 
driven through the vagina ; after a variable interval the membranes and 
ydacenta are ejected by further uterine contraction. Once the placenta has 
been detached from the uterine wail the young animal can no longer get 
its oxygen from the maternal blood ; slight asphyxia therefore en.sues and 
through the stimulation of the respiratory centres by the asyihvxial blood 
the first breath is taken. Coincidental h with this a change takes place in 
the heart so that the right ventricle which in the foetus sent its blcxxi into 
the aorta now drives blood into the lungs through the pulmonary artery 
and the condition of the circulation present in the adult is establi.shed. 
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After the expulsion of the placenta and membranes the uterus rapidly 
contracts upon itself and undergoes a sort of degeneration, becoming smaller 
and less muscular, and finally approaches the state characteristic of the 
non-pregnant female. Its contraction is greatly aided by a nervous 
reflex started by the young sucking at the teat. 

Time Interval between (Kstrus and Time Interval Between Paktckitiox 
OSsTRrs IN Non-preonant State. and Retchn df (Estrcs. 

Mare ... 3—4 weeks ... ... 5—9 days. 

Cow ... 3—4 weeks ... . 21 — 28 days. 

Sheep ... 17—28 days ... ... 7 months. 

Sow ... 9-12 days ... 4 -5 weeks, usually 

8—9 weeks, maximum. 

Bitch ... 12—14 weeks (amestruin) ... 2 months. 

AvERAL'E DCRATfOX OF GESTATION. A(;E OF PCBERIV. 

Ass ... 305 days. Rabbit, rat, iu 1st year. 

Horse ... ;^40 ,, Cat, dog, sheep, pm, in 2ml year. 

Horse (better breeds) 350 ,, Horse, cattle, in 3rd year. 

Cow ... ... 283 ,, Man, in 14th year. 

Man ... ... 280 ,, Elephant, between 20th and 30th year. 

Goat ... ... 154 ,, 

Sheep ... ... 152 ,, 

., (merino) ... 150 ,, 

,, (southdown) 144 ,, 

Pig 120 

Dog fiS 

Cat ... 56 ,, 

Incubation Period of Eoos. 

Period of Suckliml Goose ... 2S— 33 days. 

Foal ... 12—20 weeks. Duck 28 — 32 ,, 

Lamb ... . . 8—16 ,, Turkey ... 26—29 ,, 

Calf ... ... 6—12 ,, Hen... 21 ,, 

Pig ... ... 4—8 „ Pigeon 17—19 ,» 

(To ht cmtimtetL) 


THE PROCLAIMED PLANTS OF VICTORIA. 

(Continued from fage 736, Vol, VI.) 

Alfred J, Ewart, D.Sc., Ph.D., FX.S., Government Botanist; and 
/. R. Tovey, Herbarium Assistant, 

The European Dodder. 

Cuscuta europica, L. (Convohndacece), 

This annual parasite is easily recognised by its slender, twining, 
yellowish-green, practically leafle.ss stems attached by minute svR'.kers to 
the host plant, and bearing clusters of whitish oir pinkish flowers. It is 
as great a jiest to agriculture as the Mistletoe i.s to forestry. Two native 
s|)ecies (C, iasmanica, Engel, and C . austrolis, R. Hr.) are known and 
have played some part in keeping down native and intrrwiuced weeds (St. 
John’s Wort). .The most injurious .Dodders appear to be the introduced 
ones {Cmcuta epithymum, Murr., C. curopcea, L., C. trifolii, Bab.^ 
etc.) which are continually imported and spread by seed. 'J’hese para- 
sites will destroy any leguminous crop if unchecked. Where a whole field 
is infested the entire crop should be ploughed under, and if this is done 
before much seed has been formed, after a year’s fallowing (bare or green), 
followed by wheat, oats, maize or a similar crop, it will be safe to use the 
land for clover, lucerne or leguminous crops. If allowed to seed freely 
the ^d in the soil may not be exhausted for five or six years. 
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When small infested patches are found, a trench should be dug round 
the patch over which straw or long chalf sprinkled with kerosene has been 
spread. After firing and burning off, the soil can \)e thrown over the 
quarantined area, covering and burning any parts that have escaped 
destruction. It is wise not to remove the infested plants for burning as 
pieces left on the field or dropped in fresh places re-establish themselves and 
spread the evil. To attempt to tear out the Dodder with a rake is even mere 
foolish. Spraying with copper sulphate or iron sulphate solutions have 
been recommended, but a badly infested crop cannot be saved in this or 
any other way. It is l)etter to lose completely a small area of the crop by 
burning than to risk a much more serious infestation next year. Care 
should also be taken to use only clean seed. Indeed, the sale of seed con- 
taining Dodder shcmld be a severely punishable offence. 

Infested Clover or Lucerne should not be fed to stock, as seeds may 
be voided unaffected in the manure, and reinfect new ground. Above all, 
good cultivation in the widest sense should prevail, and all fields, hedges 
and ditches should be kept clean and free from weeds, especially legu- 
minous ones. Dodder also grows on St. John's Wort and other weeds, but 
usually not on Compositae. Several native species of Cassytha (Lauraceae) 
are often mistaken for Dodder, which they closely resemble in habit and 
external appearance. They mainly grow on native plants, especially near 
the sea, but are not agricultural pests like the true Dodders, though, like 
them, they have no assimilating leaves and obtain food from the host 
plants on which they grow by means of their attaching suckers. Cassytha 
is a coarser plant, the fruits larger, less fleshy, not so densely clustered, 
and each one enclosed by a closely investing calyx barely open at the 
top. 


NAPHTHALINE TREATMENT FOR CUT WORMS. 

In view of the damage recently done to young vine plantations in several 
vineyards in the north-east by agrotis caterpillars, commonly known as cut 
worms, a recent article by M. P. Hoc in the Progres Agricole et Viticole 
of Montpellier (France) should prove of interest to vinegrowers. 

M. Hoc deals with the damage caused bv another shoot eating insect, 
Helops lanipes^ and describes how young vines were saved from the ravages 
of this grub by the use of naphthaline at the rate of i to 5 oz. per vine. 
He also refers to the use of another insecticide knowm as vaporite, but it is 
not obtainable in Victoria. 

Naphthaline should Ije well worth a trial against our cut worms. The 
drug is obtainable in Melbourne at 4d. per lb. wholesale. The earth 
around the young vine should be removed to a depth of a few inches, 
thoroughly pulverized, and the awsely poAvdered naphthaline well mixed 
with it. This soil should be employed to reform the protecting mound 
round the base of the vine, which will, owing to the poisonous vapour of the 
drug, no longer serve as a shelter for *he cut worms during the day time. 

Another method would be to apply it in holes a few inches deep on, 
say, three sides of the vine. As soon as the drug is placed in the holes 
they should be blocked up with soil. This was the method followed in the 
case of vaporite.’' 

It would be well to try’ a few experiments in order to make sure that 
no damage is done to young shoots by the naphthaline. According to 
M. Hoc, up to § oz. per vine would appear to have had no injurious effect 
on vegetation. — F.C. 

15164. B 
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EXPERIMENTAL WORK AT LONGERENONG 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 

E, G, M, Gibson, Science Master, 

Wheat Selection. 

While many valuable varieties of wheats have been raised by crossing, 
there is plenty of scope for improving varieties found suitable for a par- 
ticular district, by careful selection. At the College last harvest, an experi- 
ment commenced on these lines has already shown itself worth recording. 
Dart^s Imperial and Federation were chosen as l)eing the best of the 
various varieties under cultivation. Plants were selected for their 
tillering and productive qualities, the preference l)eing given to the largest 
beads with the least numl>er of unfertile florets. The average number of 
unfertile florets in the general crop was four; in selected ears of Federa- 
tion. two ; and of Dart’s Tmperinl, one. 



SELECTED HEADS OF FEDERATION AND DART’S IMPERIAL. 


In this manner two pounds weight of seed from each variety was 
obtained and sown in plots la.st June under held conditions. The plants 
have made vigorous growth, flowered early, and developed ears wonderfully 
true to type, the majority being full from l>ase to tip. It must be noted 
that the selected ears were not f)henomenal, but the best jiroduced^ in the 
crop, and as good as any in the district. No attempt is made to raise new 
varieties, and although the process of hybridisation is familiar to the 
.students, the seeds thus obtained are only grown for their experimental 
interest. 
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EXPERIMENTAl. GRASS PLOTS. 

). Jl.ve tJi'iwM. ± 3. Prairie Graiis. 4. Toownomim Canary Oraan. 
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Grasses. 

Various plots have been sown to test the relative values of grasses and 
other fodder plants. A number of those tried have partially succumbed to 
the dry weather. The most promising of these unsatisfactory grasses will 
be tried under irrigation, and the rest discarded. Good growth has been 
made by Lolium ferenne (English rye), Lolium Italicum (Italian rye), 
** Pkalaris Commuiata (Toowoomba canaiy grass), and Bromus unioloides 
(Prairie grass). The latter seems to be a better winter grass for our district 
than the much-boomed Phalaris commutata.” 



STUDENTS CROSS-FERTILISING WHEAT. 


MTROGEN AND NITRAGIN. 

Alfred /. Ewart, D,Sc., Ph,D., F.L.S,, Government Botanist and 
Professor of Botany at the Melbourne University, 

The chemical element nitrogen takes an essential part in the compo- 
sition of all plants and is especially abundant in buds, seeds, flowers, 
growing tips, and, in fact, in all parts rich in the living plant substance, 
protoplasm. Hence a steady supply of nitrogen must be obtained in the 
food of plants, although in this resp^ the plant is far less wasteful than 
the animal and may use the same nitrogen over and over again once it 
has been absorbed. The source of the plant’s supply of nitrogen is 
.almost solely from the nitrates of calcium, magnesiuni» potassium, and 
•sodium which are continually being produced in the presence of the requi- 
site bases in every fertile .soil during the decomposition of its nitrogenous 
humus. The nitrogen of this humus is oxidized in the presence of free 
oxygen by nitrifying bacteria, which are present in all ordinary soils. 
Ultimately nitric acid is formed, usually with ammonia and nitrous acid as 
intermediate products, and this nitric acid combines with the alkaline bases 
present in the soil to form nitrates. 

This process is a continuous one, and takes place most rapidly when the 
aoil is warm, moderately moist and well aerated. It stops, or becomes 
very slow, if the soil is at all acid, comipletelv dry, very cold or in a 
swampy, badly aerated condition owing to an excess of water. 
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When a soil dries up in which nitrification has been active, the nitrates 
may sometimes be so abundant as to form an efflorescence on the surface 
of the soil. Since all these nitrates are, however, soluble in water, any 
heavy shower of rain will tend to wash out the excess of nitrates from the 
soil before the roots hai^e time to absorb them. Hence there is far less 
danger of loss, and a more permanent effect is produced when the nitrogen 
needs of the plant are supplied by the bacterial oxidation of humus manures 
applied to the soil, than when the same amount of nitrogen is directly 
applied in the form of a dressing of Chilian saltpetre ^sodium nitrate). 

Although the air, which contains four-fifths by volume of nitrogen, 
represents an enormous total amount of this element, it is not directly of 
use except in a few special cases. Ordinary green plants can make no 
use whatever of the free nitrogen of the air. It enters the plant, and is 
found dissolved in the sap in every f>art, but cannot be assimilated or used 
as food any more than horses can digest the sand which they often swallow 
w’hen grazing. Every thunderstorm, however, and also certain slow chemical 
processes of oxidation like that of phosphorus in moist air cause the 
oxygen and nitrogen of the air to combine, ultimately forming nitric acid, 
which is washed down bv the first shower of rain. In the same way, w’hen- 
evcr the air contains ammonia derived from manure heaps, or from de- 
caying animal or vegetable matter, this is washed down by the rain, and 
oxidized to nitric acid and nitrates in the soil. 

The amount of combined nitrogen available for the plant’s use which 
reaches the soil in this manner, although quite appredable, is never more 
than a small fraction of that removed from the soil by drainage and by 
the crops, l-nder the most favourable circumsitances it does not represent 
more than a tenth or twelfth of the annual loss of nitrogen from a well- 
drained, cultivated soil with an average rainfall, and is usually consider- 
ably less. 

Certain organisms exist, however, in most soils which have the power of 
assimilating the free nitrogen ot tJie air and ultimately enriching the soil 
with combined nitrogen available for the plant’s use. The most imjx)rtant 
of the.se organisms is Clostridium Paste unajium, an anaerobic bacterium, 
wliich is unable to exist in ordinary .soils unless supplied with free nitrogen 
and unle.»s associated wdth certain other miicro-organisms. The latter shield 
it from the oxygen of the air, which is poisonous to this organism. If all 
the required conditions were fulfilled, soils containing this bacterium might 
gain from 20 to 30 lbs. of nitrogen (=-• 120 to 180 lbs. of sodium nitrate) 
per acre per annum. As a matter of fact, the actual gain due to the 
presence of this and similar micro-organismis appears usually to be com- 
paratively small, partly because the conditions are rarely the best possible 
and partly because denitrifying bacteria are usually also present which 
set free the combined nitrogen of the soil and may in some cases cause 
a loss instead of a gain to occur. In addition, the conditions which favour 
the fixation of nitrogen by soil bacteria not dependent upon leguminous 
plants are, in general, not the most suitable ones for the development of 
ordinary crops. 

It is well known that leguminous plants differ from ordinary ones in 
having the power of assimilating the free nitrogen of the air, and hence 
can exist on the poorest and sandiest soils where nitrates are practically 
absent or very deficient in amount. They have, however, this power only 
when peculiar tubercles are developed on their roots which contain nitrogen 
fixing bacteria derived from the soil or originally present on the coats of 
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the seed. These root tubercle bacteria penetrate the young roots and there 
give rise to tubercular swellings, in which the bacteria aie nourished and 
carry on the assimilation of free^ nitrogen for the l:)enefit of the plant bearing, 
them. If the root tubercles are not formed, then leguminous plants are as 
dependent upon supplies of combined nitrogen (nitrates, etc.) as are 
ordinary plants, so that whenever a leguminous crop, which usually does 
well on aj particular soil in the absence of nitrates, fails to grow well, the 
first investigation to make is to pull up some of the plants and see whether 
the failure is due to the absence or deficiency of root nodules. In this 
connexion it must be remembered that the use of nitrates as manures tends 
to suppress the formation of root nodules, since these are then less neces- 
sary. 

If a leguminous crop fails owing to the non- formation of root tubercles,, 
it may succeed if the necessary bacteria are supplied to the soil or young 
seedlings. The root tubercle bacteria appear all to belong to a single 
species, Bacillns radictcola, but several varieties grow on different plants 
and these are not mutually interchangeable. Thus, the variety from the 
pea will infect the bean, but not clover. The soja plant of Japan usually 
forms no tubercles in Europe although they are abundantly produced in 
Japan, where the appropriate variety of bacterium occurs. In such ca.ses, 
the bacterium may be supplied to the soil from a plant of the same kind 
as that which is to be growm, by crushing its r(X>t tubercles to a thin paste 
with cold water and either spraying the diluted mixture over the land or 
soaking the seeds in it before planting. A single large root tubercle may 
contain several million bacteria, and only one bacterium is needed to start 
each fresh root tubercle, so that the root tulxjrcles from a small number 
of plants would \)e sufficient to infect an acre of soil or several bushels of 
seeds. Once added to the soil tliey app<-‘ar, however, to die out before, 
long in the absence of an appropriate host plant, so that the diioct appli- 
cation to the soil usually involves considerable waste and may l)e quite 
ineffective. 

CuRures of nitrogen fixing bacteria, usually termed nitragmj^ have 
been placed upon the market and extensively boomed both for direct 
application to the soil and to the seeds l^efore planting. These ailtures 
are only effective when they contain the particular variety of bacterium 
required, and they are no iW-ttei* than the material which can he derived 
directly from the root iKxiules. The cultures soon lose their efficacy, and 
in many cases have l)een sho^vn to contain none of the required bacteria 
at all. 

In fact, in certain ca.ses, unscrupulous persons have taken advantage 
of a useful scientific discovery to make money bv palming off worthless 
rubbish upon farmers eager to adopt scientific methods. It cannot be too 
strongly empha.sized that no heavy outlay for a supply of nitragin ” is 
justified unless the farmer : 

Firstly, is unable to grow certain leguminous crops satisfactorily, 
even in the presence of lime, potash and phosphoric acid in 
sufficient amount in the soil. 

Secondly, finds by direct observation that this is due to the non- 
formation of root tul)ercles. 

very unfortunate term, well adapted for booming a commercial product,, 
but highly confusing to farmers since ‘^nitragin’* is the phonetic spelling of the 
chemical element, nitrogen, as customarily pronounced, and all farmers now- 
realise the importance of nitrogen in plant nutrition. 
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'I'hirrlly, is unable to procure a supply of the same plant-bearing 
living root tubercles which can be directly used for infecting 
the seed or soil. 

Some of the forms of “nitragiid^ have been supposed to contain the 
bacteria which live freely in the soil and enrich it with nitrogen. This is 
probably a misstatement. In any case, the use of such cultures would not 
be profitable, because these soil bacteria are usually present in all soils 
^capable of maintaining them, and when added to a soil from which they 
were originally absent, they usually rapidly tend to disappear again. 

Further, the net result ol the activity of soil bacteria in rich, well- 
manured soils is to produce a lo<9s rather than a gain of nitrogen, and 
hence no advantage is to f)e expected by the addition of cultures of any 
kind of bacterium tO' such soils. 

To sum up, in the present condition of our knowledge, the use of 
‘^nitragin in agriculture is not at present to be recommended except under 
very special conditions, l^vven then the same results might be obtained by 
the far l)etter and cheaper mt^hods indicated above. 


WHITE scorn in cai.ves. 

A corresjKHidiMit (Mr. W. H. (diesterfield) writes: “Ha\ing often 
^noticed incjuiries in various pajiers for remedies for White Scour in Cabes, 
perhaps a method of treatment 1 have followed ma\ be sua:essfull\ 
adopted by others. Witli us the egg cure wms the most effective of all 
we tried. Sometimes tlie calvie.^? w^oiild so bad tliat they v'ould only 

lie on their side and pant. 

W\^ would break an egg .so that it v.'ould pour nictd), and slowl> em])t\ 
it down tile calf's throat out of a grav\ boat or an\ thing handv. An 
■egg was givrn three or four times a day; sometimes it would take, per- 
haps, 3 dozen to make matters right but eggs are irsually plentiful arui 
cheii]3 w’hen s('Our.s are prevaler’t. As soon as the ailraert is noticed, 
reduce the milk allowance In tjuite half, aiijd wdien very bad give nothing 
but eggs, gradually coming back to the milk allowanoi. Clean, warm 
and dry <]iiarters are necessary for young calves. I think White Scour 
is most prevalent during the wet \with<^r in early spring, especiallv if 
hot and mugg\. 

For any kxiscmcss of the bowels, w'e rmx, sa\ a }>int of lime water in 
the calf’s feed for a day, but with the poddies always give the eggs for 
the curdv and bloody stage. We place the affected animals on a bag out 
in the sun and persevere with them, and I have seen some very bad cases 
recover; in fact, we rarely lost one after the treatment (le.scrilx-d.’’ 
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THE ORCHARD. 

James Lang, Harcourt. 

During December the weather has been very dry, no rain^ of any 
consequence having fallen, and as far as appearance goes, the outlook 
for Jajiuary is much the same. Where the surface of the orchard has 
been kept well scarified and free from weeds, there is still a good supply 
of moisture in the subsoil whicli will carry the trees on for some time 
yet. Jt will be well to keep the scarifier going after any shower of rain 
we may get, as it keeps down weeds and leaves the surface soil in good 
condition. 

Where water is available for irrigation the trees should be litierally 
supplied. In a season like the present the advantage of a good supply 
of water is apparent to all, as trees having i)lenty of moisture are enabled 
to mature their fruit to a good marketable size, and arc left in a much 
better condition for next season’s cron. 

Gathering and marketing the fruit will now lake up a gu>d deal of 
time. Cherries have been a good crop, and owing to the hot weather they 
have ripened earlier than usual. Apples will lx* fit to gather for cxpoit 
quite a week earlier than usual. The apple crop promises to be very 
good, the fruit so far having swelled up to a good size, larger than usual 
so early in the season, and if the development continues the quality for 
export should be excellent. 

Bitter Pit has not yet so far affected any of the apples ; it may, 
however, appear later on. Orchardists should make a note of the time 
when they first observe any sign of the disease so far as to know at what 
stage of the growth of the apple it makes its appearance. Th's disease 
has fxtx>me more prevalent of late >ear& than formerly, and no remedy 
has yet l)een discovered to check tlie spiead of it. Scdentific observers 
in different parts of the world are now engaged in investigating the cause, 
and it is to he hoped that success will attend llieir efforts, and lead to 
the discovery of some remedy that will check its spread. 

Spraying for Codlin Moth will stifl require attention during the 
month, as the second brood of moths yvill soon appear, especially in 
those districts north of the Dividing Range where the climate is warmer. 
To neglect spraying nowq is to undo a great deal of the work already 
done. Bandages should be examined ('arefully, every ten days and all 
grubs destroyed. This should not be neglected, as many of the grubs 
have now left the apple and entered the chrysalis .si age and will soon 
develo[) into moths ready to lay a second lot of eggs. 

Where the Woolly Aphis has appeared on the apple trees, the thin 
spray wood in the interior of the tree, if affected, should be cut out and 
the diseased parts dreSssed with the sulphur potash remedy previously re- 
commended (page 126, February, 1907). 

Newly planted Citrus trees will require water to help them over the 
summer ; also mulch around the roots with straw or other litter as it keeps 
the ground damp for some time after a watering. 

Budding stone fruits mav be done towards the end of the month, and 
on through February. Where the bark of the stock does not run freely, 
give a good soaking of water two or three days before the operation is 
to be done. This will cause the bark to rise much more freely, ij«nd 
facilitate the success of the operation. 
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DISEASES OF FARM ANIMALS. 

S, S, Cameron^ M,R,C,V Chief Veterinary O^fficer, 

DISEASES OF THE BLOOD AND CIRCULATORY ORGANS. 

(Continued from Page 7S4-y VoL VL) 

Toxamia or Blood Poisoning. 

(SApRiEMiA, Septicaemia, Pvaemia.) 

Blood poisoning in a wide sense may perhaps made to include 
all the conditions in which it is altered or untowardly affected by the 
presence in it of foreign matter or excess of matter naturally present as 
urea in ureamia, bile in jaundice, &c. ; but blood poisoning proper or 
toxaemia is limited to that diseased condition of the blood brought about 
by the absorption into the blood of germs or their products (toxins). 

The absorption usually takes place through wounds which are septic, 
that is, wounds in which a state of putrefaction exists resulting from the 
presence of pyogenic (pus-forming) germs. 

Poisoning of the blood also cx^curs in tetanus (lockjaw), anthrax, milk 
fever (probably), but in these cases the toxins are the products of specific 
germs. 

Saprsemia and Septic Intoxication is that form of blood poisoning 
due to the introduction of the chemical products of the septic germs 
without the germs them.selves being introduced. Unas.sociated with septi- 
caemia the condition is not a tximmon one because a comparatively large 
amount of toxin is required to produce deleterious effects and if the excre- 
tory organs (kidneys, liver, skin, &c.) are acting well they pass the toxin 
out from the blood f)efore there is sufficient accumulation of it to produce 
a jKiisonous effect. Sapragmia may however occur immediately after 

parturition from absorption from the congested lining of the wombs ; or 

from wound surfaces which are extensive; or from ulcerated wounds, 

either internal or external, when the excretory organs are loelow par and 
so by failing to discharge it allow of the accumulation of the poison in 
the blood. 

SepticsBmia or Septic Infection is the most common an{l dangerous 
form of blood poisoning. In this case there is actual absorption of 
septic germs and multiplication of them in the blood. On account of the 
latter feature the condition may lx* set up from even the smallest of 
wounds; especial l\ punctured wounds in which there is imprisonment of 
the disscharges. Once the germs are absorbed they grow and increase 

enormously in the blcxxl and so keep up a continuous supply of their 
poisonous products or toxins. 

In both sapraemia and septicjemia death occurs quickly and is usually 
preceded by delirium. The post mortem appearances are also similar 
although somewhat indefinite. Putrefaction sets in earlv and rigor mortis 
is hardly ob.servable. The serous membranes, particularly the lining of 
the heart and blood vessels, are often blood stained in patches from the 
rapid disintegration ar Hcemolysis of the red corpuscles. Minuter haemorr- 
hages (called ecchymoses) may be found through the tissues. These are 
probably due to increased perme.ability of the wall of the blood vessels 
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where it has been i.ttached l)y the chemical poisons produced by the germs- 
circulating in the blood. The lungs are frequently congested and the 
spleen is enlarged. I'he blood is darker than normal and may not 
coagulate readily. 

PysBmia. — “ Pysemia difters from septicaemia in that the absorption and 
dissemination of the poison give rise not only to a general infective 
diseases but also to scattered abscesses. It is always accompanied by 
some septicaemia. The source of injection is usually some suppuratirig 
wound. Any of the pvogenic organisms are capable of producing pyaemia 
but the streptococcus pyogenes is the one most frequently found ’’ {i^rcen). 

The abscesses mostly have their commencement in small blood vessels 
and result from embolism. Small particles of pus, or fragments of pus- 
impregnated clot from a wound, are passed into the blood vessels and 
carried by the blood stream until they form an embolus by blocking at a 
junction or in a narrowing vessel. A thrombus is formed in which the 
pus germs commence their activities and an abscess results. 

The best example of pyaemia in the lower animals is “ Navel ill or 
umbilical pyaemia of foals and calves, a condition fairly common and 
troublesome which will be dealt with in the chapter of Diseases of Young 
Animals. 

Pyaemic abscesses are sometimes met with in the liver and other internal 
organs of cattle and sheep and they may arur as a sequel to suppurative 
disease of any organ but it may be said with the above mentioned excep- 
tion, that the pyaemic condition is a rare one in veterinary patients. 

Ureamia. 

This is a condition of the blood in wdii('h there is accumulation of an 
excess of urea and other urine elements. It (xicurs as a result of disease 
or inactivity of the kidneys. The retained materials have a toxic effect 
on the nervous system producing drowsiness and death by coma preceded 
by convulsions. During the progress of the disease the excretory powders 
of the liver and skin are invoked to rid the blood of the amtained poison, 
and a marked symptom is the urinous odour of the sweat which is also very 
profuse. Ureamic poisoning does not occur from reabsoiption of secreted 
urine ; nevertheless when the bladder or urinary passages are blwked, and 
preventing from employing their contents, the accumulating urine dams 
back up into the uriniferous tulles and malphigian bodies of the kidneys 
and so arrests their function of excreting the urine elements from the blo<^ 
and ureamia supervenes. This occurs occasionally after inoculation of 
cattle for pleuro-pneumonia wdien the swelling passes up the tail to the 
rump and inside the pelvis ; the immense effusion that occurs pressing 
on the bladder and preventing the expulsion of urine. 

Jaundice or Icterus. 

There are two forms of jaundice brought about in different ways. In 
one case there is accumulation in the blo^ of the bile forming elements- 
which should be removed by the liver. This occurs when the liver is 
deranged to the extent of total or partial loss of bile-secreting function. 
In the other form there may be no abnormality of the liver at all; the 
bile has b^ formed and passed into the bowels, from where, on account 
of impaction or other blocking of its elimination, it has been reabsorbed 
into the blood. In both cases there jwill be an attempt on the part of the 
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kidneys to relieve the blood of its excess of biliary matter and the urine 
will l^e changed in composition. In the former case it will contain only 
the biliary pigments or colouring matter which is formed in the blood from 
decomix>sition of the haematin of the red blood copuscles. In the latter 
case it will contain in addition the bile acids which have Ijecn formed 
during the process of secretion of bile by the liver. Hence a means of 
diagnosis of the two conditions is ready to hand in the analysis of the 
urine by Gmelin^s test for bile pigments and Pettenkofer's test for bile 
acids*. 

The jaundice resulting from non-secretion of bile is simply a symptom 
of liver disturbance and will be treated of in another chapter. That 
howe\’er resulting from reabsorption of secreted bile has usually nothing to 
do with the liver and will require different treatment — usually an aloetic 
purgative — physic ball in the case of the horse — is prescribed for the 
purpose of removing any obstruction to the onward flow of bile through 
the intestines. 

Tile SYMPTOMS of jaundice are : — yellowness of the visible mucous 
membranes — eye, nostril, &c. ; slow pulse; torpidity and flatulence of the 
bowels; faeces scanty, dry — and may be dark coloured; urine high 
coloured, thick and gummy or mucilaginous ;, in milch cows the milk In- 
comes deepened in colour. I'lie animal ih dull, lethargic and debilitated 
and has little or no apj^etite. 


Rheumatism. 

Although it is likely that rheumatism will be proved to be an infective 
or germ disease, the experiments of Povnton and Paine (1902) seeming to 
establish the existing of a specific dipkxrccius in the blood, it is preferred 
to treat of it here as a blood disease on account of the excess of certain 
minerals (principally bi-urate of sodium, lactic and lithic acids) in the 
blood being an almost constant association of the disease. In any case 
only slight reference is considered necessary for it has been by no means 
well established that rheumatism at all commonl) , if ever, alTccts animals. 
As remarked by Hayes, a verdict of rheumatism is not unfrequently 
used as a wnvenient ‘ get out ^ by persons who in certain cases are unable 
to determine the cause of lameness or pain^^ but that by no means establishes 
the j)re\'alence of the disease. Occasionally cases are seen presenting 
symptoms corres})onding to those exhibited in acute rheumatic fever in 
man and some horses are affected with intermittent and metastatic lameness, 
which is ascril)ed to rheumatism but which it would be perhaps more cor- 
rectly to consider as gout. An undoubtedly gouty habit is shown by 
some horses when indulged with a highly nutritious diet without a corre 
spondingly heavy amount of exercise. It is exhibited by a stiffness in move- 
ment in the stable and stiffness awkwardness or actual lameness for a 
time on being put to ordinary work. 

Conforming however to the accepted notion of the prevalence of rheu- 
matism in animals the following remarks are submitted : — 

The disease is stated to lie brought on by exposure to dampness and 
cold especially after profuse perspiration. There is decreased activity 
of the skin of an accumulation within the blood of the normal consti- 
tuents of sweat. It may become localized in the loins, causing lumbago 
or chine felon ” in cattle, or in the valves of the heart or in the joints 

* For the details of these tests any work on Practical Chemistry may be consulted. 
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of the limbs (rheumatic arthritis). In the latter case the joint becomes 
swollen, hard and painful and this condition may exist for some time 
and then subside and reappear in another limb. When fixed in a joint 
rheumatism results in removal of the articular cartilage in parts and the 
deposition on the surface of the denuded bone of calcareous matter which 
becomes highly polished from friction, and is hence termed porcella 
neaneous deposit.” The urine contains excess of salines. 

Treatment. — Alkalies such as carbonate of soda and potash are 
given to counteract activity ; purgatives and diuretics to cause elimination 
of the foreign matter. Colchicum and iodide of potassium, salicylic acid, 
and the salicylates of sodium and jK>tassium are advised as being especi- 
ally beneficial. Locality, for affected joints, hand rubbing and the 
application of stimulating liniments or even blisters are advocrated. 

Heart Affections. 

Diseases of the heart are very rare in animals. Occasionally racehorses 
may present a so-called hypertrophied heart but it is merely increase 
in muscular tissue — an increase in size of the muscle fibresr—the result 
of a long period of high training and is never associated with structural 
disease. 

Fatty infiltration of the heart muscle is seen in over-fat show cattle 
and in fat pigs but here again the condition is one of atony and not of 
disease. Heart weakness from such a cause will be shown sometimes by 
respiratory distress of the affected animal on being unduly bustled, and 
this may develop into congestion or apoplexy of the lungs. 

Rupture of the heart is practically unknown. 

By aneurism is meant a local dilatation of a blood vessel so as to form 
a sac in which a quantity of onl\ partially circulating blood is contained. 
Aneurisms occur principally in the heart and large arteries and in the 
horse they occasionally exist in the left auricle or in the posterior aorta. 
Aneurisms are really partial ruptures of the vessel and they form when 
there is some weakness of the coats of the vessels. Most often they take 
the form of ''dissecting aneurisms;” that is, the internal coats of the 
vessel are ruptured and the blood imjiinges against and distends the 
external coat; it may also push its way for a considerable distance 
lietween the coats. It is when the strain on the outer (’oat l>ecomes greater 
that the tissues can stand the vessel ruptures and death from internal 
haemorrhage results. 

Phlebitis. 

Phlebitis is an inflammation of the coats of a hUyod vessel. In 
animals its onK occurrence is as a sequel to blood-letting. The wound 
made in the* jugular vein may become inflamed. Thrombosis follows and 
the vein mafy become obliterated. 
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DISEASES OP FARM ANIMALS. 

S. S. Cameron, M .R.C.V .S., Chief Veterinary Officer. 

POISONINGS. 

OccuRRlNcx IN Australia. - Kvidence of plant poisoning. 

Clahhification.— Mineral, vegetable, animal— Irritant poisons—Norcotic poisons. 

Antiuotbh, mechanical, cheitiical, physiological. 

Mineral Poihoninos. Arsenic — Le«l— Phosphorus— Mer<*ury — Acids— Alkalies- Carbolic — Cy ani<le— Brine. 
Plant PoiHONiNeH' — Native Tobacco (tobacco blindness)— Strychnine -Nightshade— Sorghuin—Homeria 
(Cape Tulip)— Zamia - Tutu or “ Toot Eaphorbiuin Ilrumniondii— Potato -Stinkwurt -Yellow rash 
lilj^— Castor plant -lndian Mutter- Native Lucerne- Darling Pea or Indigo— Other plants reputed os 
poisonous to stock, exotic, indigenous. 

Moulds, -Rust — Smut— S<-um— Fungi -Ergot of rye. 

Animal Poisoninoh.- Snake bite— Xicks. 

In Australia the subject of animal poisoning is vested with more than 
ordinary interest, particularly that form of poisoning whidx is attributed to 
the eating of noxious plants. As in all new countries, the vegetation is 
unfamiliar, and consequently many plants which in reality are quite harm- 
less are apt to be suspected as harmful to stock. I'here exists a tendency 
to ascribe any sudden or considerable mortality amongst sheep or cattle 
to the eating of some supposed poison weed. Even when the idea of any 
particular plant being poisonous has lieen thoroughly discredited, as in the 
case of Euphorbium Drummondii and Black nightshade, the plant poison- 
ing tradition still lingers. Oftentimes also, when no evidence is adducible 
that j[X)isonous plants have been eaten by stock, or that they even exist 
on the pasture, the plant poison theory is stuck to. It affords the most 
ready explanation of fatalities, and is consequently more acceptable to the 
illiterate than any hypothesis regarding anthrax, blackleg or other con- 
tagious disease, as accounting for the mortality. 

The minimum evidence that should be required before a reliable deter- 
mination is come to that the cause of death is plant poisoning should 
ii'.clude : — 

(a) . The finding of undigested parts (leaves, stem, berries, etc.) of the 
suspected plant mixed with the paunch contents. 

(b) . The finding of evidence in the pasture that the susj^ected plant had 
been recently nibbled or eaten in quantity suflBcient (according to the 
number of animals affected within a given time) to produce poisonous 
effects. 

(c) . The exfierimental feeding of other animals with the suspected plant 
or the drenching of them with a decoction made from the plant. 

(d) . The identification of the plant by a competent scientific authority 
as a recognised poisonous plant, or, failing that, the finding of a dele- 
terious poisonous principle on analysis, and in such quantity as to constitute 
a poisonous dose. In the latter case the analysis must be corroborated by 
experiments on animals. 

The statement may be ventured that, if the.se c'onditions are complied 
with, not more than five per cent, of the reputed fatalities from eating poison 
plants wilj be proved to have been so brought about. To hold this view 
it is not necessary to deny that many indigenous Australian plants possess 
poisonous properties, nor that a large mimlier of exotic poisonous plants 
have l)een introduced and flourish here ; it is onlv necessary to know that 
healthy animals but rarelv, eithei wdttingly or unwdttinglv, eat vegetation 
that is poisonous. Animal instinct is usually sufficient to prevent herbivorous 
animals eating a sufficient quantity of noxious plants to produce toxic 
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effects. The perfumes or acridity of such plants act as a deterrent, except 
when tiie taste is depraved and the animal ravenous from starvation. Field 
experience in the investigation of outbreaks of contagious disease tends to 
discredit the alleged freciuency of plant poisoning. At all events, when 
dealing with disease outbreaks it is but rarely that the ‘'plant poison^’ 
theoiN to account for the mortality is not trotted out. Recently there has 
been a slight diversion from the j)reviously universal plant-poison hypothesis 
in the direction of " impaction or " starvation from soil -exhaustion '* 
as accounting for many fatalities amongst stock apparently otherwise 
unexjilainable. The average stock owner is loth to believe that he has got 
contagious or infectious disease amongst his flocks or herds and he prefers 
to encourage the feeling of security against the continued losses which he 
knows will accompany a disease outbreak. It is a further solace to him 
that mortalities from plant poisoning do not involve visits of inspectors or 
the imposition of isolation, quarantine or other annoying and, as he thinks, 
unnecessary restrictions. 

Afany deaths of cattle and sheep occur from a kind of pseudo-poisoning 
which is really only acute indigestion, resulting from a too free indulgence 
in indigestible foods which therefore often get the credit of lieing poisonous. 
If, when these animals are ravenous for food, they are injudiciouslv 
allowed access to highly succulent herbage such as lucerne, trefoil, rnjie, 
\oiing thistles, clover, larkspur, Cape weed, dandelion, marsh mallow, 
milk weed (Euphorhium Drummondit) and several other plants which have 
rapid growth, the animals oftentimes gorge their stomachs l^\ond the power 
of ordinary digestion. Chemical changes in the food as it lies in the 
stomach, give rise to the formation of gases which cannot get exit. A 
condition of "hoven or flatulence is set up and many fx^asts die — suffo- 
cated, not poisoned. Stock should onlv be allowed to feed sparingly on 
such food until they l>ecome accustomed to it. 

Classification of Poisoi{s. 

Poisons are classified as Mineral, Vegetable and Animal 
Poi«=ONS, according to the kingdom they are derived from. 

They are also classified according to their action into two main divi- 
sions : - 

(a) Irritant Poisoiis which have an inflammatory or destructive action 
on the tissues with which they come in contact, and give rise to symptoms 
of pain, colic, fever and inflammation. Of these, arsenic in the 
mineral kingdom, euphorbium in the vegetable kingdom, and cantharides 
(Spanish fly) in the animal kingdom are typical examples. 

(b) Narcotic Poisons which exert a depressing influence on the ner- 
vous system and produce stupor, unconsciousness, staggering, paralysis, 
and convulsions. Narcotic poisons principally belong to the vegetable 
kingdom, the most marked exception to this being perhaps the venom of 
snakes. 

Antidotes. 

Antidotes are agents which mitigate, arrest or counteract the action 
of poisons, and according to the manner in which the antagonizing of the 
poison is effected they are classified as mechanical, chemical and physiolo- 
gical antidotes. 
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Mechanical Antidotes include such substances as charcoal, earth, white 
of eggs, flour gruel, starch gruel, milk, butter, oils and fats. These 
either mechanically absorb or envelop the particles of poison and so retard 
their absorption, or they ensheath and protect the mucous surfaces from 
contact with the tX)ison and s(» prevent irritation. Their use is principally 
indicated in cases of irritant j)ois<>ning. The artificial production of 
vomition and the emptying of the stomach with the stomach pump may be 
regarded as mechanic'ally antidotal measures. 

Ghemical Antidotes are tliose uhich b\ acting chemically on the 
poison so change its character as to render it innocuous, whether by a lessen > 
ing of causticity or by transforming it into an insoluble substance. For 
instanc:e, alkalies counteraci acids, wluai lime water is prescribed in 
sulphuric acid poisoning the insoluble sulphate of lime is formed ; albumen 
(in the form of white of egg) combines chemically with corrosive sublimate 
and forms the insoluble and non-irritating albuminate of mercury ; and 
sulphuric acid in contact with lead salts f<jrms insoluble sulphate of lead. 

Physiological Antidotes, while having no action on the poison itself, 
produce an effect on the animal directly antagonistic to that produced 
by the poison. Thus, stimulants are physiological antidotes to narcoti*' 
<uid sedative poisons ; ammonia for example being correctly prescribed in 
|)russic acid j)oisoning, strvchninc as a nerve stimulant in snake-bite and 
iitr('^])ine in tobacco poisoning. Opium, ('hloral hydrate, ennia and other 
s<‘(iatives are used ns pin siologic.il antidotes in poisoning bv irritants or 
stimulants. 

MINERAL POISONS. 

Arsenic Poisoning. 

There has Ix'en at v«iricHis times very great mortalitv amongst stock in 
the vicinity of pv rites works due to pois(»ning b\ arsenic. In the roasting 
of the ore, arsenic in the form of arsenioiis oxide (As2 O^) is driven oH and 
if its escai>e is not jirevented b\ ('ondensation at the w’orks it is derxisited 
on the surface of the ground in the vicinitv . llie herbage Wromes covered 
with a laver ol arsenical dust, and when eaten bv stock, arsiaiic poisoning 
results. Of course the greatest rleposition oc'curs irnmediatelv adjacent to 
tlie works where the herbage, shrubs and trt?es mav be com])letel\ destroyed, 
("reek waters may be impregnated to such an extent as to give rise, on 
drinking, to svmptoms of poi.soning. In the direction of prevailing winds, 
however, the fumes may l>e carrieil a considerable <listance anil the danger 
of stock jxaisoning, even u]jwards of a mile awav, mav lie evidenced bv 
the sickly paleness of the grass and the pitting and shrivelling of voting 
leaves of trees in exjiosed situations. 

In 1898 I undertook an investigation regarding an allegation of wdde- 
.spread poisoning of stex'k by arsenii' on one of the smaller Victorian 
goldfields. On a common on which pyrites smelting works were situated 
foa*ty-one horses and eighty-one cattle (total stock 122) had died 
at different j^riods during the previous twelve months. All the lambs 
horn on the common during the year had died, and out of a fl<jck of forty 
sheep, placed there in tlie belief that they wwild withstand the arsenicated 
herbage, fifteen died. A numlier of turkeys and fowls also died in 
the vicinity of the works. The investigation resulted in bringing to light 
convincing evidence that the majority of these deaths had been directlv 
caused by arsenic poisoning. Some of the victims succumbed to an acute 
attack and others were affected chronically. One resident lost eleven head 
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of cattle within forty-eight hours, and at another time fourteen horses died 
within a period of three weeks. Arsenic was found thickly deposited on 
the leaves of grass and trees on the common, in the water of a creek near 
by and in the stomach and intestines of animals found dead near the 
works. It was ascertained that from 480 to 640 tons of ore containing 10 
per cent, of arsenic were treated per month and in spite of the consider- 
able market value of arsenic the condensing plant was of the crudest, so 
that a large proportion of the arsenic was allowed to escape with the 
fumes. 

An account of some of the typical cases encountered during the investi- 
gation will serve to convey an idea of the salient symptoms and post 
mortem appearances. 

Case i. A nine months old calf examined when virtually at the 
point of death. The symptoms exhibited were extreme weakness and 
emaciation with evidence of foetid diarrhoea, coat long and staring, skin 
dry and hidebound, loss of muscular co-ordination, pulse imperceptible, 
temperature elevated, respirations huriied, dry muzzle, furred tongue, with 
slimy froth issuing from the mouth, blind with longstanding ophthalmia 
and ulceration and staphyloma of each cornea. The calf died about six 
hours later, and was at once examined. Post mortem examination re- 
vealed redness and congestion of the alimentary tract, especially on the 
fourth stomach (abomasum) and first portion of the small intestines (duo- 
denum) amounting to gastro-enteritisw Other parts of the intestines were 
congested in patches, on some of which was a blood-stained effusion. The 
contents were fluid and dark coloured. In parts the omental membranes 
(caul net) were infiltrated with a straw coloured and slightly gelatinous 
exudate. Lungs congested. Heart flabby, with ecchymosis of the heart 
sac (pericardium). Tongue enlarged and dark coloured. Eyes ulcerated. 
A portion of the duodenum about 4 inches long with its contents was pro- 
cured and ligatured and sealed at each end. This was preserved in a jar 
in a 3 per cent, solution of formalin, and submitted to Mr. C. R. 
Blackett, Government Analyst, for analysis. His report, dated ist March, 
1898, was as follows : — Intestine of calf — weighed 92,6 grammes. 
Liquid in the jar measured 200 c.c. and contained arsenic which weighed 
4 milligrammes.’’ 

Case 2. This was a cow which died about three hundred yards from 
the works. Post mortem examination was made about thirty-six hours 
after death, and at that time decomjiosition was only slightlv advanced, there 
being comparatively little putrefactive odour. The first stomach (paunch 
or rumen) was moderately full of ingesta, mainly grass. The mucous 
lining of the rumen was black and easily detachable from the submucous 
coat. A large quantity of straw-coloured gelatinous exudate was distri- 
buted — in some cases to a thickness of over two inches — in the external 
interstices between the divisions of the paunch, also in the external covering 
of the third and fourth stomachs and particularly surrounding the junction 
of the fourth stomach and small intestine. The remaining organs did not 
exhibit any changes other than those which may be common to a variety 
of disorders. 

Case 3. A two vear old heifer found dead about a mile from the 
works and known to have I>een grazing on the common for onlv five weeks. 
On post mortem examination the appearances seen were mostly similar to 
those exhibited in Case 2, particularly the straw-coloured gelatinous exudate 
of lymph on the external surfaces of the stomachs and small intestines. 
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Case 4, A four year old horse stated by the residents to be in the 
middle stages of the arsenical poisoning disease,’^ Symptoms. On being 
approached quietly he walked off with a staggering uncontrolled gait ; head, 
neck and ears depressed and with a generally listless and drowsy action. 
On being excited by being bustled into a trot or canter the loss of muscular 
•control or co-ordination of all four limbs was much more marked, and, 
when on steeply sloping ground, he more than once almost fell. When 
excited the head was thrown in the air and shaken from side to side in 
spasmodic and paroxysmal jerks, the eyes meanwhile protruding and fixed. 
Defective vision could be judged from the action of the animal during 
progression at different paces, and by the erratic method of striking a 
course to get away from ])ursuers. 

Other evidence went to show that, in the majority of cases, horses 
showed no untow^ard symptoms for about a month after being brought to 
the neighbourliood. They then developed feverish symptoms, shivers 
and sweats,” a staggering gait and madness” and died in from two to 
thrt^ (lays from the onset of these symptoms. In cattle (as would be ex- 
pected from the greater dilution of the poison in the large quantities of 
ingesta contained in the paunch) the onset was more prolonged and the 
affection was characterized by symptoms of a more chronic character such 
as unthriftiness, capricious appetite, pining,” and extreme emaciation. 
The acute “madness” which was a prominent symptom in all severe 
advanced cases was manifested by violent contortions and convulsions suc- 
ceeded by uncon seriousness during which the animal often succumbed. 

Acute Arsenical Poisoriing. — The i‘}mj>toms which mav be looked 
for other than those detailed above are : — Great prostration of 
strength, nausea, loss of appetite, purging, colicky pains, redness of the 
visible mucous membranes, pulse frequent and wirv or imperceptible, cold- 
ness of extremities, quickened breathing and latterly coma 

Chronic Arsenical Poisonirig.— In reference to this it has to he re- 
meml>ered that, if the amount of arsenic is limited in quantity and 
partaken of (continuously over a lengthened period, a tolerance of the 
pois(jn is acquired , and animals mav then take with impunity a dose that 
would lx.' sufficient to kill an animal unused to it. The practice of giving 
arsenic regularly to horses in small doses with a view of promoting con- 
dition, as evideiK'cd by sleekness and glossiness of coat, is in vogue in 
various parts of England and Southern Europe and has Ix^n followed in 
some training stables in Australia. As long as the practice is continued, if 
it is not overdone at an\ time, excellent health appears to be maintained • 
but it is when the practi('c is stopped that the ill effects of the arsenic on 
the constitution are made manife.sl. Horses then quickly lose strengtli, fall 
off in appearaiK'e and te'ome veritable “ bad doers ” for many months 
or even for two or thrf*e years. Racing men in Australia should have no 
difficulty in recalling many cases in yvhich a change of trainer has sufficed 
to transform a brilliant tyvo or three- year -old into a suburban plater, and 
the f)ersistence with which complete loss of form, sometimes never re- 
covered, has followed on the removal of horses from certain stables noted 
for the high j)erformances of their youngsters, has been often remarked in 
this connexion. 

The Symptoms of chronic poisoning are those of indigestion, unthrifti- 
ness, dry staring harsh coat, continuous thirst, depraved appetite, perhaps 
a chronic cough, irritation and swelling of the eyelids, staggering gait and 
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lameness, swelling of the knees and other joints caused by a chronic inflam- 
mation, loosening of the teeth in their sockets, and blindness. 

Post-mortem Appearances. Some idea of these have been given 
in the previous recountal of cases. While they are very similar in all 
classes of animals they differ considerably with the severity and duration 
of the case. In acute cases the mucous linintr of the stomach, particularly 
the villous portion, and of the anterior parts of the bowels is reddened and 
thickened and presents patches of inflammation and extravasation at amber- 
coloured exudate. The lungs are usually congested and the urino genital 
organs are also more vascular than normal. The substance of all the solid 
organs and tissues has an unnatural oily or greasy quality, the result of a 
fatty degeneration of the tissues which goes on under the influence of 
arsenic. Putrefaction of the carcases of animals poisoned by arsenic is 
delayed and the tissues sometimes become dry and mummified. 

Treatment. In acute cases treatment must include : — Firstlx , the 
getting rid of any absorl)ed poison by the giving of emetics in dogs, the 
use of the stomach pump in horses and cattle ; or in the latter by operative^ 
removal of the paunch contents through the flank (see page 71, vol. n .) 
Secondly, the giving of chemical antidotes by Avhich the poison ma) be 
converted into a harmless, insoluble and unabsorbable salt of arsenic'. The 
freslily made moist ^'^es'iui -oxide or carbonate of iron is the best for this 
purpose ; it converts Mie free arsenic into insoluble arsenite of iron 
(•Fe4 2 As 0 |). Dialyzed iron is also eftectiial and is more likely to be 
obtainable at the chemists. Thirdly, the retarding of the absorption of tlie 
poison by the giving of oils, laid, glycerine, gum mucilage or milk and 
<-'ggs, all of which mechanicalh coat the walls of the stomach with a pio- 
tective layer. Finally, the subduing of the violent pain and irritation b\ 
the administration of laudanum, morphine or other sedatives should bc^ 
attended to. For some days alter the acute symptoms have subsided soil 
food with an admixture of boiled linseed should be given. 

In chronic cases recovery is best expedited by rational feeding on 
nutritious and easily digested foods, but considerable time must elajise U' 
fore the normal vigour and tone are regained. 

Lead Poisoning. 

Lead poisoning in animals may be exhibited by acute, subacute 01 
chronic pneumonia ; the slow development of symptoms in the two latter 
l^eing accompanied by the slow solubility of the poison. 

Acute cases usually result from the eating of lead in the form of 
white lead, red lead or lead pain<^ picked up on rubbish heaps bv cows with 
a depraved appetite. The symptoms usually presented at first arc those of 
acute abdominal pain — getting up and lying down again, switching the tail 
and kicking the abdomen, with occasional fits of bellowing ; the eves arc 
glassy and protruding ; bowels constipated, excreta coated with mucus, 
bloodstained and dark in colour ; respiration is hurried ; there ma\’ Ix} hoven 
(tympanitis) ; the gait becomes unsteady and, beginning in the hind limbs 
and extending forward, motor paralysis follows ; after which death takes 
place without much delay. 

On post mortem examination some evidences of the ingestion of lead 
may be found in the sti^achs, generally in the reticulum. I'he fourth 
stomach and small intestines will be blackened, may be inflamed, and the 
contents are harder than normal. The liver and kidneys will be pale and 
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friable and the spleen shrunken. The characteristic blue line round the 
gums at their junction with the teeth, so commonly met with in chronic 
lead poisoning in man, is seldom observed in animals. The presence of 
lead either in the stomachs or tissue^ may he easily detected by chemical 
analysis. 

Treatment. Diluted sulphuru' acid is perhaps the best cliemical 
antidote, but sulphate of magnesia in the form of Kpsom salts will usually 
be readiest to hand. Eitlier of these will transform any lead with which 
they come in contact into sulphate of lead, whicli, being insoluble, cannot 
he absorl)ed into the system, and therefore, not being irritant, cannot pro- 
duce any poisonous effect. The Epsom salts may be given in doses up 
to a couple of pounds, and by its purgative action it assists in expelling 
quantities of the poison from the l)OweIs. 

In chronic lead jxjisoning animals l>ecome thriftless, emaciated and 
affected with progressive paralysis. Appropriate treatment is the giving 
of small doses (two drams) of Potassium iodide daily over a lengthened 
period. It would appear that the iodide enters into chemical combination 
with any lead deposited in the tissues, dissolves it and forms soluble iodide 
of lead which is excreterl from the system by the kidneys. 

Phosphorus Poisoning. 

Poisoning by phosphorus is credited with the deaths of many cattle in 
rabbit infested districts, ("battle which have contracted the bone (’hewing 
lial>it are prone to eat dead rabbits which they come across; and, where 
poisoning of rabbit.s with pliosphorous baits is carried on, they must 
IreciiientlN eat some whh'h have l)een thus poisoned. Put in view of the faci 
that the small (piantitN of phus])h(jrus necessary to kill a rabbit would 
have but a slight effet.*t on cattle, it is likely that deaths do not <x:cur from 
this cause as often as is sus})ected. 'Vhe immense capacity of the cow's 
jiaiinch and tlu' cons^i^jnent dilution which any poison undergoes when 
mixed with the paunch contents must alwavs be taken into consideration 
in this connexion ; and it would ap])C‘ar, tlierefore, that a fair number of 
rabbits must be eaten, and that, tcK), within a .^hort time, before fatal 
effects may be expected. On the other hand it is conceivable that a slow^ 
poisoning may result from the eating of phosphorized rabbits or baits 
over a lengthened fK^riod, and doubtless many cattle so become affected 
<'hronically . 

Symptoms. — In acute phosphorus poisoning abdominal pain (colic) is 
exhibited ; there is increase of respiration and *pulse, body tremors, perhaps 
jaundice and s(>metimes swelling of the tongue. The gait becomes reeling 
and uncontrolled and death is preceded by paralysis. Haemorrhages such 
as exist in petechial fever may cxx:ur in sub- acute cases. In milking cows 
the supply of milk falls off considerably and may cease altogether. 

Post Mortem Appearances. — In a genuine case of acute phosphorus 
poisoning the fumes of phosphorus may be smelt and seen rising as a 
whitish vapour when the stomach is opened. The contents or walls of the 
stomach will also appear luminous when seen in the dark. The stomach 
walls or those of the anterior intestines will present inflamed patches with 
exudation of a quantity of straw-coloured lymph. In cases where the 
phosphorus has been acting over a lengthened time punctate hjemorrhago 
may be observed on the mucous and serous membranes, and the liver, 
kidneys and other organs will be lighter coloured than usual and greasy to 
the touch on account of the fatty degeneration which phosphorus induces. 
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Treatment. — Milk, gruel, boiled starch and gum-water should be 
given, but not any oily substance because of the solubility of phosphorus- 
in oil. Turpentine is also a recognised antidote and may be given in doses 
of from two to four ounces. Full doses of n^agnesia (i to 2 lbs.) may 
also be given with good effect. 

Mercurialistn. 

Mercury poisoning is not common in animals. When it occurs it is 
usually a result of the indiscriminate use of mercurial sheep dips, or of 
mercury ointments applied to wounds used as dressings in skin diseases. 
In such cases the mercury is readily absorbed into the system through the 
skin. Young cattle which have been treated for ringworm, and dogs, 
under treatment for mange with mercurial ointment, have occasionally Ireen 
so poisoned. 

Symptoms. — The most marked symptom in mercurialism is what is 
knowm as salivation ” or ptyalism which is a profuse secretion of 
saliva, accompanied by an aimless masticatory movement of the jaws. The 
saliva drips from the mouth, the gums are swollen and sore, and the 
secretion of tears is also profuse. 

Treatment. — When mercury has been taken into the stomach the appro- 
priate antidotes are sul]>hur, which forms the insoluble sulphide of mer- 
cury ; and albumen, in the form of white of egg or milk or curds, w'hich 
combines with the mercury and forms an insolubk? albuminate of mercury. 
Other treatment would include the giving of sedatives to allay pain and 
initation. 


Acid Poisoning. 

The three mineral acids, Sulphuric Acid or Oil of Vitriol, Nitric Acid 
and Hydrochloric Acid or Spirit of Salts, are resjx>nsible most frequently 
for acid poisoning. They may lx? given in mistake for more bland medi- 
cines and their poisonous effect is due to their irritant and corrosive action 
on the lining of the mouth, gullet, stomach and intestines. The dis- 
coloration of the parts attacked by the acid varies. Sulphuric acid chars 
organic matter and imparts a black stain ; nitric acid produces a \ellov 
coloration, and acetic acid whitens the tissues. 

Treatment consists in the giving of large doses of opium prepara ti<>n> 
to subdue the pain, followed by oil and mucilaginous drenches to alhn 
the irritation. Lime water, soap-water, washing soda, magnesia, cJialk 
or other alkalies should lie f;iven as neutralizing agents. 

All^ali Poisoning. 

Poisoning by Caustic Soda, Ammonia, or Potash should be counter 
acted by the giving of copiously diluted doses of vinegar, lime juice, 
lemon juice or other mild acid. The symptoms of both acid and alkali 
poisoning are similar to those common to other forms of irritant |X)isoning 
described above. 

Carbolic Acid Poisoning. 

Poisoning by carbolic acid or any of the other derivatives of coal or 
w’ood tar such as creosote, creolin, phenyle, Jeye’s fluid and MacdougalPs 
dip, occurs occasionally through inadvertence in giving one or other of 
the.se in mistake for another medicament. 
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The Symptoms are those of irritant i)ois()ning previously described, 
and sometimes narcotism with staggering gait and ultimate paralysis. 
Oftentimes there is exorciation or peeling of the skin of the lips and the 
mucous membrane of the mouth, and the smell of the poison can be 
detected in the breath. 

The best antidote is oil of turjjentine given in a large dose (from two 
to four ounces) in a pint of olive oil. Epsom salts should also be given. 
Tn addition to acting as. a purgative it combines with carbolic acid and 
forms phenyl sulphuric acid which is devoid of poisonous properties. De- 
mulcents such as previously recommended in irritant poisonings are also 
advantageous. 

Cyanide Poisoning. 

Since the introduction in rec'etit \ears of the cyanide method of gold 
separation complaints have been recvived from various districts regarding 
the poisoning of st<x:k through drinking the effluent water from the 
cvanide vats. That .stoc:k ha.s been so j)oi.soned however cannot be re- 
garded as certain ; for, so far as the author knows, the suspicion has 
never l:)een scientifically investigated ; no authentic descri[)tion of symptoms 
and fosi mortem appearances have been recorded ; and the possibility of 
the fatalities rejiorted having l)een due to other causes has not been 
eliminated. 

An appropriate antidote for cyanide poisoning would l)e the arlminis- 
tration of t'arlionate of ammonia in doses of from one to t^vo ounces 
dis.solved ami well diluted with ^\arm water. Ammonia vapiiur from 
.strong liquid ammonia ma> also be given as an inhalation. The hypo- 
dermic injection of two dram doses of sulphuric ether is a reliable heart 
stimulant such as is re(|uired in these cases. 

Prussic acid jx>isoning will Ix' more properlv (lex'rilxd when plant 
poisons are being dealt with. 

Brine Poisoning. 

Pigs are sometimes poisoned by the <lrinking of brine or the eating 
of over-salted meat or salted fish refuse. The poisoning is associated 
with nervous excitation and spasm; later on partial paralysis, stupefaction 
and unconsciousness supervene. There is alwavs more or less straining 
and pregnant sows may abort. Red discolorations of the skin in patches 
are often j>re.s(inted and are evidences of intestinal irritation or inflamma- 
tion. Great thirst is a (’onstant symptom. 

Treatment.-' Allow frequent drinks of gruels, boiled starch or gum 
water. The spasms ma\ be counteracted by chloral hyflrate. 

(To he conthned .) 
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HARVESTING ON THE SLOPES OF LOVELY BANKS. 
Farm Humcsteads iii Ine distance. 
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PROGRESSIVE FARMING. 

No, l.—Near Lara, 

T. Cherry^ M.D,, M.S,y Director of Agriculture, 

In all parts of Victoria the process of subdivision of very large estates 
is taking place, the resulting type of farming being usually from 300 
to 400 acres in extent. On the other hand — and especially in fhe wheat 
growing counties — the o|)posite process is in operation, the original 32a 
and 640 acre blocks being purchased by successful neighlx)uring farmers 
to augment their own holdings. In this w^ay farms of from 2,000 to 
3.000 ncres are found over large portions of the northern plains. 



TURNING IN THE STUBBLE. 


The development t)pical of the first-mentioned process of subdivision 
may be illustrated in rnanv parts of the central counties. Here the 
reliable climate and proximity of the Melbourne market has encouraged 
a class of farming approaching what may be called “ intense culture. ' 
Our illustrations have L)een taken from Mr. H. M. Sutherland’s Elcho 
Estate, situated about 4 miles north of Lara Railway Station, and 14 
miles from Geelong. The soil is partly alluvial and partly volcanic 
deposits, the former being particularly rich in lime. The gentle slope 
by which the volcanic plateau rises from the alluvial plains is known as 
''Lovely Banks,” Within the last few years private enterprise and the 
operations of the Closer Settlement Board have cut up a number of the 
large estates in this district into comparatively small -sized farms. Where 
formerly not a single homestead could be seen, comfortable dwellings 
are now found at intervals of half-a-mile or less. The rainfall averages 
22 inches, and while the summer may be long and dry there is seldom 
any shortage of rainfall in the autumn and spring. Consequently the 
whole of the land is w^ell adapted for agriculture. The proximity of 
the Geelong and Melbourne markets makes hay growing as remunerative 
as in any part of Victoria, while heavy crops of oats, barley, and wheat 
are also raised. Our illustrations, taken whilst the harvest was in full 
swing, give some idea of the up-to-date developments. 
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Steam traction ploughing is per- 
haps more largely developed in this 
district than in anv other part of 
Victoria. One great advantage is 
that it sets free the farm horses 
for other work, and the accom- 
paoiying illustration shows the 
engine pulling two five-furiowed 
disc ploughs following close on the 
reaper and binder. Ten acres are 
ploughed a day, while harvesting 
operations and turning in the 
stubble ready for next season 
crop are going on at the same time. 
It will be remembered that this 
plan of turning in the stubble 
^ without a moment’s delay after the 
crop is cut is one of the essential 
features of dry farming methods 
in America. While the crop is 
standing the surface of the ground 
is to a very large extent sheltered 
from the dry influences of the sun 
and wind. A certain amount of 
moisture is always held amongst 
the roots of the growing crop. By 
turning over the stubble at once all 
the available moisture is conserved, 
and the land is placed in the best 
possible condition for receiving 
and absorbing any stray thunder- 
storm that may happen during the 
summer months. The stubble and 
residue of the crop begin to rot at 
once, so that plant food for the 
next .season’s crop is being pre- 
pared all through the hot weather, 
and finally the land is in a condi- 
tion to allow of its being seeded 
early in the autumn. Every con- 
dition favorable for next season’s 
success is thus assured. The only 
disadvantage is the fact that the 
grazing of the stubble after harvest 
is lost. The value of this grazing 
is much less now when the binder 
is in almost universal use than it 
wa.s a few years ago, and it can- 
not be considered in any way 
equivalent to the advantage de- 
rived by ploughing the paddock at 
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OATS FOR SILAGE AND HAY. 

Stooks of Mixed Hay Crop — Wheat and Oats— on hill beyond. 
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Oats are one of the standard crops in all parts of the district. A 
new variety known as Banner^' oats was introduced by Mr. H. M. 



CUTTING OATS FOR GRAIN —40 BUSHELS TO THE ACRE. 

Sutherland from Scotland last year. The first season's crop averages 
over 5 feet in height. The straw is very strong with a large amount of 
flag, and this variety gives every piomise of being very suitable both 
for ensilage and hay. On the hill behind this view is seen the stocks 
of a mixed hay crop — wheat and oats — yielding approximately tons 
to the acre ; another view is of the oat crop l>eing cut for grain, estimated 
to yield over 40 bushels to the acre. 

Sheep on Small Holdings. 

With the subdivision of estates the sheep industry has unrlergone 
considerable modifications. Small flocks of sheep owned by the small 
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farmar are rapidly displacing the large flocks owned in former days by 
the squatter. Since 1906 the number of flocks containing less than 1,000 
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sheep have increased in number by 5,150, the number of such small flocks 
having increased from alx^ut 14,000 to nearly 20,000. I'he? sheep in 
these small flocks have increased by 1,420,000 during the same period. 
At the same time the flocks of sheep over 1,000 in number liave increased 
by 28 per cent., while the number of sheep in them shows an increase of 
1,200,000. 

The following table shows the changes in Victorian flocks during the 
past three years : — 


Size of FlockB. 


Under 50D... 

500 to 1,000 

1.001 to 2,000 

2.001 to 3,000 

3.001 to 5,000 
<,00 1 to 7,000 

7.001 to 10,00: 

10.001 to 15,000 

15.001 to 20,OOD 
Over 20,000 


Sheep in eitica, towna, , 
travelling (locks 

Total sheep 


ShKKP JN VlfTUKTA. 


j No, of Flock**. 

No. of Sheop. 

r 1906 

11,647 

•.709.472 

(1908 

15.797 

». 4 > 5 . 54 i 

i 1906 

*.407 

1,671,223 

\1908 

5.414 

2 , 393.856 

j 1906 

1,112 

>.557.476 

• * 1908 

1,490 

2,130,673 

1 1906 


*14.7*3 

\ 1908 

4 >i 

1.007,456 

i 1906 

213 

*50.454 

\1908 

288 

1,139,661 

\ 1906 

99 

581.360 

11908 

114 

* 79.493 

( 1906 

82 

*94.651 

\1908 

100 

** 4.734 

/ 1906 

75 

905.966 

( 1908 

79 

989,913 

i 1906 

50 

*67.279 

l> 90 * 

39 

6X4.469 

f 190^ j 

56 

1,687,478 

11908 I 

5 ^ 

1,672, I 58 

1906 i 

i 16,067 

11,340,122 

1908 1 

i 21,784 

1 j 

n, 977 , 96+ 

(IU<1 ( 1906 

! 

**+,993 

\ 1908 


168,770 

( 1906 


i*,+S 5,»*5 

(1908 


*+,*+<’,734 


Where a small flock of sheep is kept it is essential that the quality 
should be right, and that provision l:»e made for properly feeding them in 
the early spring and during the summer. Whatever breed is kept they 
should be capable of producing early and quickly maturing lambs so that 
no (X>mplaint can be made by the buyer that the young lambs are backward 
or of inferior quality. The Border Leicester is extensively bred in New 
Zealand for the export trade in frozen mutton. They have the reputation 
of being hardy, possessing a sound constitution, and being great foragers. 
They mature quickly for early lambs, and on good pastures the wethers 
are ready for market and command the highest prices at from 15 to 20 
months old. Mr. Sutherland has imported a number of Border Leicesters 
l 30 th from New Zealand and Great Britain, and there is every indication 
that they" are well suited in every respect for this class of farm in the 
south of Victoria. 
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Our sheep dii)ping illustration brings out a feature in the back-ground 
hitherto neglected on most Victorian estates. The fine old plantation of 
trees surrounding the homestead affords admirable shelter in the centre of 



shef:p dipping at “elcho,'' lara. 


a nearly treeless region, while the young plantation in the intermediate 
distance indicates how easy it is to make ample j)rovision in this direction 
if the matter of tree planting is looked upon as a regular pjortion of farm 
work. 


SOME POULTRY EXPERIMENTS. 

H. V. Hawkins. Poultry Expert, 

From time to time statements have appeared in various publications, 
that Leghonis and Wyandottes are pre-eminently the best for all round 
purposes, and farmers have been advised to keep ix> other. It is my 
duty to again point out this erroneous idea. In the first place, locality 
is of great moment, when recommending breeds. For example, no one 
who knows anything about the business would urge the farmers in the 
Buffalo Ranges to keep Leghorns, neither would he be wise to recom- 
mend them in many parts of Southern Victoria, for the good reason that 
they feel the cold weather more than any other breed. The cold has 
a deleterious effect, and mortality would be a serious factor to reckon with. 
The Leghorns are peculiarly adapted to the more arid north, and for 
egg production are equal to any known breed, provkied they are rightly 
selected. 

Equally good results may be looked for by keeping Black Orpingtons 
in the cooler climates. When their second season^ of usefulness has 
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passed, they will, by judicious feeding, bring good prices in the market. 
The flesh of the Orpington is, at 2| \ears, much more eatable and suc- 
culent, than that of the Leghorn, which is fibrous, dry and tasteless after 
the second season has passed ; in fact, tlie l.eghorn was never intended 
for the table. 

To determine the question, I have during the past few months con- 
ducted exhaustive experiments as to the quick maturit\' of the breeds under 
review. Attention has also been paid to the all important breed with 
which we hope to build up an exjK)rt trade, the Doiking-Ciame, and 
which, at the veo^nt World’s Poultry Congress, was recognised as being 
the breed par excellence. 


Details of Experiments. 


Pen. 

Breed. 

No. of Eftgs. 

Date Hatched. 

No. Hatched. 

I .. 

. White Leghorn 

12 

Sept 2i8t . . 

10 

2 

Silver Wyandotte 

12 

,, 

8 

^ .. 

. Hlack Orpington 

12 


1 1 

4 • 

Silver I)orking-( iumc 

1 2 

, , 

12 


The 41 chicks were placed in 4 pens ol 50 x 20. t-ach having pre- 
cisely the same food, viz. : oatmeal, stale ivread crumbs, lightly boiled 
sheep’s liver, finely sliced onions, l)onemeal and charcoal, with plenty 
of skim milk to drink ; grit and shell always l)eing available. At the 
end of four wc-eks, tlie cockerels were weighed and the following table 
shows the results: — 


Breed. 

Dorking-Oaiue 
Hlack Orpington 
Silver Wyandotte 
White Leghorn 

Age. Weight. 

1 iiioiith . . ... 19 ozs 

,, ... 14 

„ .. 11 ,, 

At 6 weeks, they were again placed on the scales, when considerable 
increase in weight was noticeable. 

Breed. 

Dorking-danie 
Black Orpington 
Silver Wyandotte 
White Leghorn 

Age. Weight. 

6 ... 264 07.8 

»* • ,. 23 ,, 

„ ... 19 „ 

... ... ,, .. ... I 5 t. 

A fortnight later, bringing them up to 8 weeks old, they were again 
weighed and it was found that the increase had been well maintained. 

Breed. 

Dorking-Game 
Black Orpington 
Silver Wyandotte 
White Leghorn 

Age. Weight. 

8 weeks 324 ozs. 

... ... ,, ... ... 26^ ,, 

... ,, ... ... 22 ,, 

„ ... ... 184 ,, 


The result of the two months’ test clearly indicates that the Dorking 
and OrpingtOBi are two of the most profitable breeds to keep. Whilst 
the amount of food consumed by each pen was the same each day, the 
gain in flesh varied considerably. In addition to the rapid increase in 
weight we must not overlook the fact that lx)th breeds are excellent layers 
of fair sized eggs, and when bred early in/ the season, are good winter 
layers. 

The time is not far distant when 8 to 10 weeks’ chicks (broilers) will 
become as popular here as they are in America to-day. 
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BALLAN MIXED FODDER CROP COMPETITION. 

Report to the Secretary, Ballan Agricultural Society. 

H. Rossy h'lcld OJficcr, 

I beg lo report that I have inspected the forage held of Mr. H. 
Vaughan, Ballan, who was the only competitor who entered for the prize 
offered by }our Society. 'Bhe area of the held is 5 acres and comprises 
maize, rape, potatoes and prairie grass. 2 ' he land ts of poor quality and 
IS generally considered not to be fit for cultivation. It v\as ploughed this 
year for the hrst time. 

Two acres were sown with maize, with the addition of A cwt. super 
phosphate, and the crop is making fair progress. A mistake has been made 
in sowing the maize only about 8 inches apart, thus not allowing room 
for any intertillage. The potatoes (snowflakes) look very well and are 
superior in growth to most of the crops in the district ; J cwt. of super- 
phosphate was used. Prairie and cow grasses have done well ; it would ap- 
pear that this class of soil is well .suited to the growth of imt)orted grasses 
and clover. Two acres were sown in October with rape and thousand 
headed kale; 5 lbs. rape and 35 lbs. superphosphate vere used per afcre. 
The kale is affected by blight, but the rape is making vigorous growth. 

The Ballan district being one in which dairying is carried on ex- 
tensively, it is surprising to find how little provision has been made in the 
shape of summer fodders. The idea prevails amongst the local farmers 
that the poorer class of soil will not grow summer fodders or potatoes. 
Wifh the view of determining for himself Mr. Vaughan has can led out 
practical experiments in his field which have had very satisfactory re suits ^ 

The dressings of superphosphate appear to me to be rather light 
and I think that, with a heavier dressing and the addition of a small 
quantity of sulphate of ammonia, still better results would be obta’ned. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The Staff of the Department has been organized to a large extent for the purpoMe of giMi g infonnai.ion 
to farmers. (^ueatioriH iii e^ery branch of agri(;ultureare gladly answi'fed. Write a .short letter, giMog 
full partieulurs as powsihle, of your local **oriditlo ns, and state precisely what it is that .^ou want to know. 
All inquiries must he accompanied by the name and address of Ok* writer. 

Sfasoning Timber. — A.K.C. w'lshes to know the best and rjiiitkesi way to 
season timber. 

Answer . — To se.ason timber rajudly, cut into as thin planks as possible, 
stack so as to leave air spaces between, and keep in a warm place with a steady 
current of air circulating through the pile. Very rapid seasoning (by superheated 
.steam, &c.) usually dam.iges the timber more or less, and needs special apparatus. 
To rapidly season standing timber, < nl when the leaves are on in summer, previously 
removing a lurgr ring of bark at the base of the stem and the outermost rings of 
wood (usually 1 to 2 inches deep is enough). Complete the cutting soon after all 
the leaves on the tree have Shrivelled and finish the seasoning of the timber in the 
usual way. The Forest Department w'ould probably give additional or more de- 
tailed information on seasoning. 

Lemons going Black. — H.H. wishes to know the cau.se of lemons going 

black. 

Answer . — Tt is due to a fungus consequent upon the trees being attarkeef 
by scale insects. Spray with red oil emulsion at a strength of 1 in 30. 
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Black Spot ( Apricots asks when to spray apricot trees for Black 

Spot. 

An^iver . — Spray with Bordeaux 6, 4, 80 (6 lbs. bluestone, 4 lbs. unslaked 
lime, and 80 gallons wat-'r) when the bloom is coming out and again just after the 
petals of the tlowers fall. 

iDKNTincvrioN OK Plants. — S pecimens of plants have been forwarded by 
various correspondents for identTfication. 

Anmicr. — i. {A.K.C ). — Woolly Head Clover, &c. [Trtfolium tomentovum^ L) 
A n.ilive of the Mediterr mean and now naturalized in this State. It is an annual 

affording a small amount of feed but d)ing down in summer. Of some use in 

spring on poor soils but not a goo<l (lover. 

2. (J.M.) — Caiandfin.a caulescens^ II. B. .and K. One of the Portulacese. A 
native of North America, introduced into this State 30 or 40 years ago. It is 
only a small annual, and, although it seeds freely, can hardly be classed as a 
serious weed. It is not p lisonous or .ictively injurious, but is certainly not a 
good fodder plant. Clean cultivation, root crops, and leafy fodder crops will 
keep it down. 

3. (C.K.R.) “Alsike (dover [Intolium hyitridum^ L.) It is a good fodde* 

plant, and will grow on soils too sandy for lucerne and too wet for Red Clover, 
but does not stand drought so well. 

4. (J.V.)- -White Mulberry {Morus alba). The flowers are unisexual and 

sometimes one kind only ma\ he borne on a tree, in which case if growing by 

itself it sets no fruit. On rich moist soils again the plant sometimes runs en- 

tirely to foliage. 

s- (J B )“ (diicorv [Cichorium hitvbu^^ L ) One of the Compositae. It is an 
introduied jilant which may become a pc.st if allowed to spread unduly. The 
seeds are sijmctimes present m pasture mixture, since it is of some use for grazing, 
but only on good moist soils. On poor dry ground it soon becomes hard and 
wood). It IS useless to cut for fodder, and when dried the leaves turn black, un- 
less ver) rapid]) dried, and spoil the appeniance of hay. 

6 (L.J ) — Bladder Campion {Silen- Cucubalus.^ Wibel.) An introduced weed 
widely spread over the Globe from warm temperate regions to Alpine summits. 
The plant is a perennial, hence the root-stock must be removed from the soil. If 
the })est is in l.iige quan ities the ground should be ploughed and the perennial 

ioot-stO(ks raked togetlier and burnt or t/eated with quick lime. In addition, 

flowering and seeding sh ould be prevented b\ planting ( rops which can be 

harvested earh before th ' weed has seeded Jrecly (early potatoes, &c.), and the 

tield cleaned thoroughly after harvesting. The same effect would be produced bv 
growing a catch crop and ploughing it in early, and later raking off the root- 
stocks as before. In small patches the plant could be dug up and the roots piled 
and burnt. It has no ap reliable foddtir value. 

Riii/omi: --A.J .isks the meaning of the word Rhizome. 

Answer — Khi/ome is the term applied to stems which grow moie or less 

hori/ontallv on the surface of the ground (Indian couch grass, Buffalo grass, 
&c.), or biMieath it (English couch grass. Bracken, Iris, he ). Such stems are 
olten teimed “ roots,” but the leaves and root.s arise from them, even when they 
are more or less swollen and stored with leserve food materials as in Iris, 
Bracken, Ac. Such stems can always continue to grow if left in the ground, 
and hence the eradication of plants with root- like rhizome stems is always diffi- 
cult. 

Harvesting T.ucerne for Seed. — W.J. inquires when lucerne should be 
harvested for see<l 

Answer . — The first spring crop of lucerne is usually too dirty with weeds 
to give a clean crop for seed. The second or third cutting is more likely to be 
clean. Allow the flowers to turn brown before cutting for seed. The threshing 
will render the lucerne of smaller service for feed on account of the leaves 
being knocked off. Some experience is necessary before deciding when to cut for 
seed, as the crop may mature unevenly. The .seed should be well screened be- 
fore marketing. If there are any patches of dodder in the crop, do not cut the 
lucerne for seed. 

Sai.tbu.sh. — Nemo, who is desiious of experimenting with a plot of saltbush, 
with a view to providing fodder, asks for names of best species. 

Answer. — Saltbushes should only be grown as fodder plants on soils where 
the conditions do not allow lucerne, cbvers, maize, sorghum, or similar good 
fodder plants to be grown. They are easily eaten out, and have nothing like the 
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productive capacity of the better fodder plants. Among the more useful sj)ecie8 
are : — Ain flex halimoides, Dod., A. nummularium, Idnd., A. semihaccatum^ R. 
Br., A. vestcanum, Heward. Sow in drills when the soil is moist and still warm. 
If too cold, wait till spring. 

Tanning Cotton Nets. — G.C.B. asks how to tan cotton nets used for cover- 
ing fruit trees. 

An^iwer . — Soak the nets first of all in a i per cent, solution of formalin 
for an hour. Tn tanning them with wattle bark use the bark of the black wattle 
that has been well dried. Make an infusion of the bark. Start tanning with 
very weak solutions, gradually increasing the strength, i.eave them in very weak 
solution for two days, then put into a little stronger, and so on for a week. 
Then for the second week put them in a strong solution. Do not overtan, or else 
the nets will crack. The process will cover .1 fortnight altogether. 

Sii.VER WYANDOTfES. — C.J. states that he has a strain of Silver Wyandottes. 
The cock and two hens were imported by him from England, and their progeny 
were mated with a cock from a prize- winning strain. In every clutch this year 
there have been two or three white chicks. He wishes to know whether he could 
show the latter as White W’yandottes 

Answer. — It is not unusual to get 10 to 20 pei cent, of white chicks from 
Silver Wyandottes. Thej are termed sports. Many breeds, Silver Wyandottes 
and others made up rom other breeds much older, throw back. It is quite 
a common practice to sell or exhibit the sports as White Wyandottes. Andal- 
liisians are very troublesome in this respect, often as many as 60 per cent, hatch- 
ing white and sometimes with black spots. Breeding sports with silvers is not 
advised, but mate up the whites together and the trouble will be gradually re- 
duced. Dorkings and Old English (iame are never troublesome in this connexion, 
they being the oldest breeds extant 

Eradication of Rushes. — G.R.H. has a farm of fairl) good land, but it is 
covered with rushes. Most of the land has not been cultivated. He wishes to 
know how to eradicate the rushes. 

Answer. — Drainage and liming (1-2 tons per acre) to keep the soil sweet, open, 
and pervious so that the rain goes into it instead of running off, making the top 
alternately sodden and baked, are useful to keep down rushes, but cultivation with 
the disc plough and the growth of fodder crops are the only profitable ways of sup- 
pressing them. If not too abundant on pasture land the tussocks may be mai- 
tocked out in summer, piled and burnt when dry, or if mixed with manure while 
moist they form valuable compost m time. If allowed to dr) they only rot 
slowly. 

Spontaneous Generation. — D.W. asks (i) W’^hether it is necessary to have 
seed to produce plant life? (2) Whether it is not a fact that different herbs are 
propagated under atmospheric conditions? 

Answer. — No cases of spontaneous generation are known. When Acacias 
spring up after bush fires the seed have been dormant in the soil, where they may 
retain the power of germination for or more years. When water plants suddenly 
appear in a pond or lake the seed has usually been brought by birds. Every known 
case can be explained without assuming ny spontaneous generation. 

Fodder for Pigs. — R.A.M. asks what is the best fodder to grow now for 

pigs. 

Answer. — Maize is practical!) the only green fodder which can be planted 
now. A regular succession of green foods, such as barley, rape, lucerne, or sugar 
beet is strongly recommended for breeding sow^s. Mangolds, turnips, pumpkins, 
&c., are also good fattening foods. A.s the young pigs come in, do not allow them 
to lose their baby fat, but keep them in good condition right from the time they 
are weaned. To produce f.at pigs for market no food is better than crushed barley 
or wheat soaked in milk or water, topping them up for the last week or two with 
dry peas and plenty of clean water in a separate trough. Cooked potatoes mixed 
with barley or wheal also makes an admirable fattening diet, though care should 
be taken to see that the water in which the potatoes are boiled is drained off and' 
thrown awmy. 

The following are a few useful hints to those interested in pig-rearing ; — 

Do not make the food too sloppy. 

Keep plenty of charcoal in pen. 

Put a packet of Epsom salts in the food occasionally. 

Castrate pigs at three weeks, not later. 

Observe regularity in feeding, and let them out for a run occasionally. 
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THE ORANGE IN EASTERN SPAIN. 

F. de Castella^ Government Vtficultimsi, 

111 the rich irrigated lands of Eastern Spain orange culture has during 
the last few decades Ixwme one of the most popular rural industries. The 
vine, the olive, and the algarrolx> find theix home in dry situations alxive 
the level of the water channels, known loc'ally as Scano, but the orange 
is only cultivated in the rich irrigable land which constitutes the Huertas 
or garden plains of which there are several in the region. Wherever the 
soil of these is free, rich and well drained one is Ixiund to meet with the 
orange and sometimes also the lemon, though the former tree is bv far the 
more widely cultivated of the two in Spain. The orange is one of the 
features of the landscape in the Levante, as the Eastern coast of Spain 
is usually known to Spaniards. 'Fravelling south, from Barcelona, one 
crosses the Ebro near Tortosa and shortly afterwards orange plantations 
are to be seen. These become more and more numerous until, near Cas- 
tellon de la Plana, the whole country side becomes one vast orange grove. 
The trees, laden as they were at the time of my visit with a heavy crop of 
handsome fruit, presented a sight not easily forgotten. Here and there 
other crops displace it, but wherever soil conditions are specially suitable 
the orange once more occupies the land to tlie exclusion of other cultures. 
In this way we have several distinct orange centres, among the most im> 
portant of which are Castellon, Carcagente, and Gandia, as well as several 
areas in the Huerta de Valencia itself. 

Unfortunately, over production appears to be making itself severely 
felt and ** el desastre naranjera (the orangte disaster) was a frequent 
heading to local newspaper articles whilst I was in Valencia, Oranges 
were being sold at the orchards, unpacked, at from 5 to 8 pesetas per 100 
kilos, or jQ2 to 3s. per ton. At such prices there can evidently be 
little profit for the grower, even in a country where labour costs only is. 6d. 
to 2s. per day of over ten hours, I was told on good authority that if the 
grower cannot get 10 pesetas per r,ooo oranges he loses monev. Within 
the last five years oranges have been worth as much as 28 to 30 pesetas 
per 1,000 ; such prices have led to extensive plantation entailing over pro- 
duction, which is to blame for the present unsatisfactory situation. 

53. c 
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Apart from consumption in the fresh state, there are no uses to which 
the orange can be put in Spain. Spanish habits in the way of eatables 
differ altogether from ours, and marmalade — in fact jam of any kind — is an 
unknown commodity. The high price of sugar, kept up as it is by a pro- 
tective tariff, prevents the manufacture of marmalade for export so that 
shipment in the fresh state is the only outlet growers have for their 
oranges, and this appears to have been somewhat injudiciously managed 
in the early part of last season, the enormous quantities shipped at its 
opening having glutted the market. 

It was at Gandia, a small town some 20 miles N.W. of Denia, that 
1 was able to see something of orange culture. The few notes that follow 
were chiefly made there. They apply, however, to the whole region of the 
Levante, the same cultural methods being followed throughout. Intense 
culture is everywhere the rule and it would be difficult to see healthier, 
finer, or more heavily laden trees. 



AN ORANGE PLANTATION IN EA.STERN SPAIN. 


I arrived in Gandia on 14th January, 1908, bearing a letter to Seflor 
Romaguera, the British Vice-Consul in the town, whom I have to thank for 
his kind assistance, and for what I was able to see of orange culture during 
my brief visit. Senor Romaguera drove me, in a galera, a sort of four- 
wheeled tartana, to see one of the best orchards in the neighbourhood, that 
of Don Jos^ Rausell, situated a mile or so from the town. This orchard 
covers 500 hanegadas, or about 83 acres, under citrus fruits, chiefly oranges. 
The whole of it is irrigated, a small portion situated at a higher level 
than the district channels being supplied by a special pumping plant draw- 
ing its water from these. From three to four waterings are usually given 
per annum, the water being applied by flooding The land is carefully 
graded and supplied from massive stone channels. 

Several different oranges, including a fine ‘‘ blood variety, were 
grown, as well as a good many lemons, but more numerous than any other 
was the ordinary Valencia, almost oval in shape, known locally as the 
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Naraja de extraccion or export orange. This is a variety most largely 
cultivated throughout the Levante. 

The lemons were chiefly of two sorts, an early and a late one; the 
former is said not to keep well. Another variety of lemon, known as La 
Reina,^* was remarkable for its strikingly aromatic fruit. 

Oranges and lemons were all planted at 16 feet x 16 feet on the square 
system. The most remarkable peculiarity in connexion with the cultiva* 
tion of citrus fruits in the Levante is the system of growing the trees over 
a hole, with the collar and starting point of the main roots exposed to the 
air. This system is very generally followed. It was at the Granja 
Valenciana (Experimental Station and School at Valencia) that I first 
remarked this curious method, but all the orange trees which I saw subse- 
quently were treated in the same way. 

The photograph on this page shows this clearly. The tree is reared, 
budded, and planted in the usual way, and until about three or four years 
old is treated much as we would do in Victoria. By this time its surface 
roots have become sufficiently strong to suppo^'t it; a hole is dug under- 
neath it and the tap root is entirely cut off with a saw. 



SPANISH SYSTEM OF GROWING ORANGE TREES. 

By the adoption of this system, the collar and the starting point of the main roots 
of the tree are expo»ed to the air. 


The hole, which is a foot ex so in diameter, and of about the same 
depth, is not filled up. It remain^ always op>en, any dirt or rubbish 
which may fall into it being regularly removed. When irrigating, which 
is usually done by flooding, a small dam is made around the tree at a 
distance of a couple of feet from it to prevent water from getting into the 
hole. The appearance of these trees is very striking; their l^ses may 
be compared to large spiders sitting over holes in the ground. The 
object of the treatment is to prevent ccdlar rot and gumming {Mai de Goma), 
which used to be prevalent, but now seem to give little trouble. The 
sour orange stock is the one usually employed, even for lemons ; lemons 
worked on lemon stock are said to be liable to Mai de Goma. 

The trees struck me as being very healthy. They were loaded with 
an abundant crop of fine fruit ; in fact, everything seemed satisfactory 
excepting the price. 

02 
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Citrus Pests. 

When in Valencia I had an interesting conversation with Don Jos^ 
Maria Marti, Director of the Granja Valenciana, to whom I am indebted 
for the following notes : — 

Fruit Fly is not much dreaded by orange growers. It is known in 
the district, especially in some other fruits, such as the peach, but it 
appears to only do harm in occasional seasons. It is not nearly so much 
dreaded as Poll Roig, or even Serpeta, two scale insects which are the 
orange pests most feared in the Levante. Beyond picking up and 
destroying wormy fruit, nothing is done to combat fruit fly. 

Poll Roig (pronounced Poll Roch), as it is locally known in the 
Valenciano dialect, and Piojo Rojo (red louse) in Spanish, is the most 
dreaded Jjest; the entomological name by which it is known in Spain is 
Aspidiotus lichtiosperntim. This scale is only found in a few parts of the 
levante. It has not yet appeared in Gandia. 

The most successful treatment is a spray recommended by Don Jos6 
Maria Marti, and known locally as the ‘‘ Formula Marti.'' It is made 
as follows: — 


Heavy oil of tar 
Whale oil 
Caustic soda .. 

Soft soap made from whale oil ... 
Waterto ... 


3 lbs. 

4i lbs. 
ilb. 

2 lbs. 

22 gallons. 


The ingredients should be mixed in the following order : — In a couple 
of gallons of boiling water dissolve the soda, then the soap, then remove 
from the fire and add the oil of tar. The whale oil should be added 
last of all and when the mixture is not too hot. Dilute to 22 gallons 
before use. 

Don Jos6 recommends a spraying in August and again in September ; 
also one after pruning, making three in all. He claims that his treat- 
ment is as effective as fumigation with hydrocyanic acid, and that it costs 
one-quarter as much. He finds fumigation dangerous, and is of opinion 
that only eggs about to hatch are destroyed; those well protected under 
the scale covering may survive the treatment. 

Serpeta is a local name for Mytilaspis Gtoveri^ a scale allied to the 
lemon scale, M* citric ola.* It does not appear to do so much damage 
as the previous one, and can be combated by the same treatment. Several 
species of Dactylopius or mealy bug are also known. 

Negretta is the name given to sooty mould, the black fungus feeding 
on the sugary secretions of scale insects. Should it be troublesome, Dr. 
Marti recommends the addition of a little sulphate of copper to the 
formula given above. 


Packing and Shipping. 

These constitute the chief industry of the small port of Gandia, in 
which a large sawmill for the construction of cases testifies to the import- 
ance of the export trade. The timber used is chiefly Pinus maritima 
from Galicia, in N.W. Spain. The roughly-squared logs are brought 
round by steamer, for timb^ is very scarce in the Levante, though attempts 
are now being made to re establish forests. 

Specilization is the rule here, as in other parts of Spain, and all 
oranges grown near Gandia are shipped from that port, even those grown 


• See French, Handbook of Destructive Insects of Victoria, Part II., p. 86. 
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near Denia are sent up to Gandia for shipment in the same way that the 
few raisins grown near Gandia are shipped from Denia. 

The photographs reproduced give some idea of grading, wrapping 
in paper, packing and forwarding of oranges. 

The system of packing and variety of packages used appear at first 
sight very confusing to an outsider. The most usual case for oranges 



GRADING ORANGES FOR EXPORT. 

is a large three-compartment one, capable of holding a variable number 
of fruit. Oranges are carefully graded, and the number contained in 
the case is stencilled on its end, thus we see on the wharf cases marked 
420, 700, and even 1,200, but the cases themselves vary in size. The 
large cases are very tightly packed, the cover l>eing slightly lx:^nt in nailing 



WRAPPING AND PACKING. 


instead of being flat, giving the top of the case a characteristic cun-ed 
appepance as seen in the photograph on this page. A case to hold 
90 kilos of oranges costs 1.75 pesetas to put it f.o.b. on steamer. All 
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charges (case included) would come to about 5 pesetas, or 4s. Mandarins 
are differently packed to oranges ; as compression would damage them, 
they are put up in shallow trays, or flat cases, sixteen of which are usually 
made up into one large crate by means of liths nailed to the sides. Man- 
darins are graded, and the diameter of the fruit in millimetres is stencilled 
on the case; we thus have crates marked as 65 m/m or 50 m/m. All 
cases are supplied from the sawmills in the form of boards of cut lengths ; 
they are nailed together by the packer, to whom the fruit is brought by 
the grower. 

Oranges are sold either by the thousand or by the arroba of 12.78 kilos 
(28 lbs.), from 88 to 112 oranges going to the arroba. Unless the grower 
can obtain 3J reals (equal to 87 cents) per arroba, or 10 pesetas per 1,000, 
he does not cover expenses. According to advices received from Mr. 
Harker, H.B.M. Consul at Valencia, since my return to Australia, the 
orange situation was improving somewhat, and a more hopeful view of 
the situation was taken than a few months previously, when matters were 
so critical that the Spanish Government had been induced to remit the 
Excii^ duty of 15 centimes (ijd*) case which had, the previous year, 
contributed 200,000 pesetas (jQ^iOoo) to the revenue. 


. VITICULTURE IN THE LEVANTE. 

F. dc Castellay Government Viticulturist, 

The I-evante is the name given in Spain to the eastern coastal portion 
of the peninsular south of the Ebro. It comprises the provinces ot 
Castellon, Valencia, Alicante and Murcia and constitutes a region which 
from several distinct points of view differs a good deal from the rest of 
the , country. 

The climate is mild — even more so than in the celebrated Riviera of 
Southern France. Though snow is not unknown, as witness the fall near 
Denia, of which a photograph was repioduced in the January issue of 
the Journaly such an occurrence is exceptional. The date palm thrives 
and ripens its fruit ; at Elche (province of Alicante) these palms are 
grown on a commercial scale. The Levante justifies the title frequently 
bestowed on it of the garden of Spain, and so far as climate is concerned 
strongly reminds an Australian of his native land. 

The region consists of a long strip of land of varying width, between 
the high rocky hills which form the supports of the central plateau of 
Spain, and the sea shore. It comprises three distinct types of soil as 
follows : — 

1. Rich, inigable level land. 

2. Undulating land above the water channels and intermediate be- 

tween the irrigable land and the rocky hills, 

3. High rocky hills, mostly unfit for cultivation. 

It is the second category which concerns us here, as it is in this non- 
irrigable land that the vine is almost exclusively cultivated. The hrst 
division will be dealt with in a separate article devoted to irrigation, which 
is very extensively practised for cultures other than the vine. 

One is struck by this fundamental difference between Australian and 
Spanish methods. In Victoria we have large areas under irrigated vine- 
yards in such places as Mildura and the Goulbum Valley, whereas ii> 
Spain the vine is confined to land of what is known as the “ secano** 
dr non irrigable type, the areas of rich soil to which water can be applied 
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being made to grow oranges, tomatoes, onions, fodder plants and the 
numerous other products which will be dealt with in connexion with irri- 
gation problems. The vine is limited to land that cannot be utilized for 
such crops. Together with the olive, the algarrobo, and the almond, it 
is exclusively to be found in the dry but deep soils in which none but 
deep rooting plants can be depended on to give satisfactory results. 

No doubt in such a climate as that of Mildura, without artificial 
watering the vine could not be cultivated, whereas in Eastern Spain the 
rainfall is fair. For the ten years ending with 1896 the average annual 
rainfall in Valencia amounted to 20 inches. Being a coastal town, the 
atmosphere is moister and consequently evaporation is less active than in 
inland Victoria. 

The limiting of vine culture to land essentially suited for the vine, 
though often of little use for other crops — excepting, of course, the olive» 
almond and algarrobo, — is an almost invariable rule in Eastern Spain. 
When grown on land rich enough for wheat and, in a still higher degree, 
on irrigated land, quality falls off to an extent, more especiallv in the 
case of wine, that the increased yield is not able to oomiDejlsate for. 

This point is worthy of serious consideration by intending planters in 
Victoria. It is one which has not always received sufficient attention in 
the past. Some of our vineyards have been established in a haphazard 
way with little consideration as to the suitability of the land for vine 
culture. Unless soil conditions be such that quality and quantity may 
be combined in the highest possible degree success cannot be logically 
expected. One of the most precious qualities of the vine is to enable use 
to be made of soils of little value foi ordinary farming— deep friable 
land, often, where its powerful roots enable it to thrive but where cereals 
&c. give poor crops. We thus find, in Spain, the vine running up 
mountain gullies or up the sides of hills in company with other deep 
rooting plants, leaving the rich flat land to crops demanding more fertile 
soil. 

The rich irrigable land is chiefly to be met with where rivers or creeks 
■empty themselves into the sea. It is therefore somewhat limited in extent, 
whereas that of the secano type is far more prevalent. We thus find 
vine culture to occupy an enormous area. The following statistics, show- 
ing the area under vines and olives as well a.3 the quantity of wine and 
oil harvested in each of the four provinces that constitute this region, are 
instructive ; — 

Vines and Olives in the Levanfe in 1906. 


Province. 

Acreft 

under 

vines. 

Wine made. 

Acres 

under 

Olives. 

Oil made. 

1 

Valencia 

2e0,9S0 

gallons. 

21,000,000 

70,876 

gallons. 

1,072,698 

Alicante 

250,000 

15,400,000 

41,250 

74,140 

Castellan 

127,825 

0,600,000 

72,886 

207,152 

Hurcia 

70,800 

0,600,000 

61,120 

160,820 

Total 

715,056 

56,600,000 

I 254,080 

1,514,810 


The above figured do not include raisins made, amounting to some- 
where about 30,000 tons. 

It will be thus seen that viticulture is the most important rural in- 
dustr}' in the Levante. So far as area under vines is concerned, it is 
the most important of the thirteen regions into which Spain is divided. 
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Cataluna, in the North-East, produces more wine. The three regions 
of Levante, La Mancha and Cataluna possess between them 1,879,495 
acres or more than half the area under vines in Spain (in 1906). 

Phylloxera has appeared in each of the four provinces which were 
ofl 5 cially declared to be phylloxerated in the following order: — Murcia 
in 1874, Alicante in 1900, Castellon in 1901, and Valencia in 1905. 
Large areas are as yet free from the insect ^f^enia and the raisin districts 
for example). The distribution of the vine lands, running as they do 
up valleys, separated from one another by large extents of barren rocky 
hills, or by areas of rich irrigated land in which vines are not grown, 
retards to some extent the free spread of the invasion. Nevertheless, 
there are several important outbreaks in the province of Valencia, the one 
I was able to see most of, and the spread of the pest to all vineyards 
is merely a question of time. Though the most recently attacked of the 
four provinces, it is Valencia that is taking the most active steps to 
combat it and to aid growers in the work of reconstitution. Viticultural 
work in this region is in the hands of Don Rafael Janini y Janini, an- 
other charming and highly trained Spaniard — a man of the same type 
as Don Nicholas de los Salmones and Don Victor M. de Zuniga who 
are doing such good work for their Government in connexion with the 
reconstitution in Navarra and La Rioja, Don Rafael is, in addition, en- 
trusted with the management of the Royal vineyards, the private property 
of the King. On 12th January I arrived in Valencia from Barcelona. 
Don Rafael being absent, I went on to Denia, a description of which 
place and its raisin industry, appeared in last month’s Journal, I got back 
to Valencia on T7th January and was pleased to find that Don Rafael had 
also returned. He received me most cordially and gave me much valuable 
information concerning viticulture in this most important region of Spain. 

-Unfortunately, the few days 1 was able to spend in Valencia were ♦ 
marred by continual rain, which rendered it very difficult to get about; 

I was frequently able, however, to ail I on Don Rafael and from him to 
collect information as to the work the Government is doing in connexion 
with reconstitution. He does not share the views of Don Nicholas 
de los Salmones as to the propagation of grafted root lings being outside 
the province of the state. He is taking active steps to meet the demand 
for grafted vines which he is propagating on a large scale and supplying 
to growers at ;^5 per 1,000. During the 1907 season 300,000 grafted 
rootlings were raised, and at the time of my visit arrangements were 
being made for the grafting, callusing, and striking of over half a million 
cuttings. 

Operations on such a scale have necessitated the raising of considerable 
quantities of resistant wood. In order to obtain these cheaply and with 
the least possible loss of time, grafting on old viniferas, not as yet suffering 
from phylloxera, has been largely resorted to. Fears were at first held 
in some quarters lest cuttings from such grafted vines might not suffer some 
change, especially in the direction of loss of phylloxera resistance. Don 
Rafael is altogether reassuring on this point in a recent report wherein: he 
states — 

As the well-known French vino authority, M. L. Eavaz, said to me a few months 
back — " You may feel perfectly secure. The scion is in no wise modified by the stock, 
and American vines grafted on viniferas are as resistant as those taken from American 
stocks ” (on their own roots),* 


This example has been followed in Victoria The Agricultural Department has leased an area of old 
Tiniferas at Ohateau Tahbfik, which, j^afted ,thi8 season, are rapidly producing a large quantity of 
resistant cuttings. 
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Callusing by Artipicial Heat. 

In Valencia I was much impressed with the Importance of the modem 
methods of grafting which have recently been introduced from France 
with the most satisfactory results. This method, which 1 have already 
referred to in my second report, is the one usually followed by the large 
nurserymen of the South of France. It was practised on a large scale 
prior to 1898 by M. F. Richter, the well known nurseryman of Mont- 
pellier, who generously described the process, giving full details, in 
La Revue de Viticulture of i6th April, 1898. M. Richter is the in- 
ventor of the process which is usually known as Moss Callusing, as the 
grafted cuttings were at first cal I used in cases lined with moss. Suitable 
moss being often hard to procure, washed seaweed was substituted for 
it and has proved more satisfactory, chiefly in the direction of freedom 
from moulds and other fungus giowths which were prone to develop in 
moss. 

The system, which will be described in detail in a later issue, may be 
summarized as follows : — The grafted cuttings are packed in cases capable 
of containing about i,ooo grafts each and separated from the sides and 
bottom in the case by a layer of seaweed about 4 in. in thickness. The 
grafts are very carefully placed in position, a little clean pine sawdust 
l)eing filled in between them at their base, "f'ying is dispensed with, being 
unnecessary, and even slightly injurious as it interferes to some extent with 
the formation of callus. 

While being filled the cases are placed on one end, the grafts being 
t)acked in horizontally. When filled the case is up-ended so that the 
grafts assume their normal, vertical pasition. The cases are then 
saturated with water by means of a watering can and placed in an arti- 
ficially heated room, kept at a temperature of about 75 deg. At the 
end of about a fortnight callusing is complete and after being hardened 
off at the ordinary temjjerature the grafts are planted out in the nursery 
in the usual way. 

The graft adopted in the Government nurseries is the whip tongue, 
which is practised exclusively. Machines have been abandoned as giving 
a less perfect union. Don Rafael engaged one of M. Richter’s foremen 
to initiate the system in Valencia. He S{x:)ke most enthusiastically of the 
results obtained the first season, and looked upon the methcKl as a com- 
plete solution of the grafting problem. In his opinion field grafting, 
which had hitherto been largely practised in Eastern Si)ain, w^ould have 
to give way to the use of nursery raised bench grafts — an opinion which 
is not universally shared by his countrymen, especially in tht‘ south, as we 
have already seen. There is no doubt, however, as to the excellent 
results obtained and the superiority of the method over all other systems 
of callusing. As Don Rafael points out, it is moss callusing, with the 
aid of artificial heat, w’^hich enables the substitution of bench grafting 
for field grafting, a change which would not otherwise be financially 
possible. 

A method of reconstitution which is decidedly interesting was brought 
under my notice by Don Rafael. It is known locally as the Injerto Vidal 
(VidaFs graft) after the name of Don Jos^ Vidal who has practised it 
c>n a rather extensive scale. The aim of this system is to permit re- 
ebnstitution of vineyards, as yet undamaged by phylloxera, without the 
lo&s of time entailed by eradicating and replanting. The accompanying 
diagram will give an idea of the method. 
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A deep layer is brought down from the European vine it is intended 
to replace, into the end of which is grafted an American cutting. This 
cutting, supplied as it is with sap from the vine bearing the layer on 
to which it is grafted, makes very vigorous growth so that towards the 
end of the summer following, it can be bud grafted with the European 
sdon desired. Fruit will be produced the following year. As soon as 
properly established the young vine is separated from the layer at the 
point marked A. The original vines are eradicated and one would thus 
have a grafted resistant vineyard, almost without loss of crop. Attractive 
as the system is in theory, things do not appear to work out so well in 
practice "and, although tried on a fairly large scale by Don Jose Vidal, 
he has since found it pays better to root out and replant in the ordinary 
way, that is. either with Barbados to be field grafted later or with 
nursery raised bench grafts. 



As regards stocks the same ones are to be met with as in Navarra 
and La Rioja. So far as they are concerned there is nothing very novel 
to report, except perhaps that Don Rafael is less severe on V. Riparia as 
a stock than son^e of his countrymen. In deep fertile ** Riparia soils, 
particularly if they be free from excess of lime, he considers V. Riparia 
to be a stock of value. 

As regards scions, the chief varieties used are Garnacho, Maseguera, 
Monastrell, Forcalla, and the various other red varieties, common to 
northern Spain for the production of rather full bodied wines. For the 
wines of the Levante are amongst the heaviest blending wines in Spain. 

One variety peculiar to the region deserves mention and may possibly 
prove a valuable introduction to Australia. This is the Bobal, a heavy 
bearing sort producing a fairly full bodied wine. This variety had 
already been mentioned to me by Don N. de los Salmones in Pamplona 
as being superior to the French Aramon as a quantity sort. Don Rafael, 
in answer to my question, explained that it is very difficult to adopt to 
its surroundings and that only in a few localities does it find itself at 
home. In the neighbourhood of Requena, in the hills above Valencia, 
it is cultivated to the exclusion of nearly all other sortsr— here it gives 
heavy crops of good wine. Remove it from its home and quality suffers 
whilst the yield is no longer sufficient to render its cultivation profitable. 
Possibly we might find a district specially suited for it in Australia, our 
climate being so similar to that of Span. At any rate its several good 
qualities in a locality which suit it should make it certainly worthy of 
a trial. 
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I paid a visit to Utiel, a rather important wine growing centre 
some 50 miles inland from Valencia. The railway passes through Chiva 
and Cheste, to other centres now in active reconstitution, and where the 
Diputacion (local assembly) has established im^wtant nurseries for the 
propagation of grafted rootlings. The country is most picturesque, the 
line following a rough valley most of the way with stretches of undulat- 
ing stoney land of varying extent suitable only for vines, olives, &c. The 
vine especially is very much in evidence. 



STREET SCENE IN UTIEL. 


Several large wineries are to be found in these viticultural centres, 
the growers usually selling their grapes to them. High temperature 
during fermentation, high gravity of the must, and deficient acidity are 
frequent causes of trouble, but up-to-date appliances have come into 
general use and enable these difficulties to be oveicome. In these 
wineries very thorough crushing of the graj^es is brought about by special 
and energetic machinery, it being considered necessary to thoroughly 
crush so as to completely empty the berry in order to obtain a rapid fer- 
mentation. Grenache or Garnacho, grown on sorr.e of the hillsides, yields 
wine containing nearly 30 per cent, of proof spirit. 

Since the French market is closed to the wines of this part of Spain, 
owing to her own production having ovei taken her requirements, matters 
viticultural are very much depressed and much of the wine is now turned 
into spirit. In Utiel, for example, there are no less than 27 distilleries. 
Formerly these strong wines were largely shipped to France for blending 
purposes. Nevertheless, reconstitution is being actively pushed on with, 
growers having confidence in the future and finding it difficult to turn 
their hillsides to better advantage than vine culture, even at the low 
prices now ruling. 

Shipment of Fresh Muscats from Benicasim. 

A small local vine industry which is of interest is the cultivation of 
Muscat grapes for shipment in the fresh state from Benicasim, a small 
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town on the coast some 50 miles north of Valencia — another instance of 
Spanish viticulturaJ specialization. Here the vine zone is narrow, for the 
rocky hills are close to the shore. The soil is a rather special one, a 
light reddish soil resting on a stiff clay at a depth of a few inches. In 
such a soil, and in such a dry situation, the grapes though not large have 
a thick golden skin and excellent flavour. They are able to stand packing 
far better than is usual with Muscats, for the Moscatel grown here is none 
other than the Muscat of Denia which appears to be identical with the one 
we grow here under the name of Gordo Blanco. 

The fruit is gathered between the 2olh of July and the middle of 
September. Large quantities are sent to Paris in baskets. It would 
appear that there is a future for the shipment of some of our Gordos in 
the fresh state. For such a destination they would no doubt require to 
be specially grown — planted in dry situations and not irrigated too short 
a time before maturity. Without going into the question of the possi- 
bility of landing properly grown Gordos in Europe, there should be a 
large demand for this class of fruit in India, China and Japan, as well 
as in New Zealand. 

M. Poirier has an article on the Benicasim grape trade in La Revue 
de Viticulture of 26th November last. He describes how water is stored 
for the use of the vine by the opening of trenches to be filled with vine 
prunings and also manure, rubbish, &c. — a practice I observed in different 
parts of Europe. 


THE FRUIT CASES ACT 190G. 

/. G. Turner^ Senior Inspector ^ Fruit Exports and Imports, 

This Act, although it has been over two years in operation, is only 
now being put to a thorough test. In some respects it has been copied 
from the Tasmanian Act, but it differs from that Act chiefly in the fact 
that the local measure provides for the marking of the cases with the 
maker’s name, address and guarantee. It is around this particular sec- 
tion of the Act that, at the present time, so much controversy is raging. 
A large number of persons have been reported to the Department for 
exposing for sale fruit in cases which, although of the standard size, 
were not marked with the maker’s name, address and guarantee. Some 
of these offenders have already been prosecuted and fined and it is ex- 
pected that others will be shortly dealt with similarly. 

The committee (representing the fruit-growers, retailers, patent case- 
makers, &c.) which was responsible for the recommendations made to the 
Minister concerning this measure, foresaw that unless sections were intro- 
duced into the Act making it compulsory that the maker’s name, address 
and guarantee be stamped on every case, there would be little use in 
expecting uniformity of size. The official view coincides with this. It 
is obvious that if no visible and easily-understood standard of measure- 
ment be shown on every case, buyers and sellers will conduct all their 
business by guess-work, rather than by foot-rule measurement, and the 
result will be that things will soon drift into the old haphazard method 
of former days. 

Concerning certain sections of the Act, a period of two years was 
allowed so as to enable dealers and others to dispose of irregular-sized 
cases. During that period such cases could be freely exchanged pro- 
vided that the weight of the contents had been marked on the outside. 
Upon expiry of the time of grace (28th December, 1908) no cases, other 
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than those of the standard measurement, would be allowed sale. But, 
despite oft-rej^eated warnings, many of the dealers and growers have now 
found themselves with hundreds of contraband cases thrown upon their 
hands. The Act prohibits the sale of fruit in such, cases and the owner 
is confronted with the option of passing them on to others at the risk of 
prosecution or destroying them at a loss. This awkward position applies 
also to the vendor who finds that many of his cases which were carefull\ 
branded with so-called indelible’’ ink, now show no trace whatever of 
the brand, exposure to sun and rain having done their work, and the case 
is now innocent of any maker’s name, address or guarantee. 

In order to get over some of these difficulties, which, after all, are 
only of a transient nature, the Minister for Agriculture has agreed, pend* 
ing the amendment of the Act, to jjermit the holders of unmarked standard 
cases to stamp the guarantee themselves upon each end of such cases. 
This will remove much of the trouble, but persons who take upon them- 
selves this responsibility will do well to remember that they will be held 
liable should their guarantee be wrongfully or falsely applied. Cases 
that are under the standard size may be disposed of by shi}>ping them to 
other States where similar legislation is not in existence. 

In instances where the marking has bec‘ome indistinct by exposure U* 
the weather or has become defaced by accident, no action will be taken 
if the examining inspector is satisfied that the cases have been branded 
at any time with the required maker’s name, address and guarantee — 
provided, of course, that such cases are of the standard sizes. 

A liberal allowance is made for shrinkage on sec:ond-hand cases, 
viz., 5 per cent, on the cubical contents; but many instances have come 
under the notice of the Inspectors where cases, although bearing the 
maker’s name, address and guarantee, have been much below the standard 
allowed by the Act. Makers are reminded that penalties are provided 
against persons placing an untrue or incorrect guarantee on cases. Soikc 
makers have protested that these x>^ovisions are somewhat unfair to them, 
as it is x)ossible that purchasers of cases bearing the name and guarantee 
may cut them down, to l)elow the size after purchase. In answer to this 
it may be ix>inted out that the makers are protected in this direction bv 
the heavy penalties })rovided against }Xirsons altering the size of or 
tampering with cases bearing the name, address and guarantee of a maker. 
These penalties are so heavv in fact, including as they do long terms of 
imprisonment, that it is unlikely many vendors would be found with suffi- 
cient hardihood to take the risk. 

It has l^n pointed out in many quarters that the problem of deleting 
from circulation the numerous old and undersized fruit ca.ses now in ex- 
istence will never be properly settled until some measure is passed by the 
Legislature regulating the sizes of cases for the sale of potatoes and 
onions, or which will prohibit their sale in cases altogether. Many 
growers^ and fruit merchants have asked that these commodities be in- 
cluded in the Fruit Cases Act, but the Crown Solicitor has advised that 
this is ultra vires. 

The following are the standard sizes of cases prescribed by the Act 
for the local sale and export of fruit : — 

For local trade, — i. Double or two-bushel cases: — 26 x 12 x 
inches (4,446 cubic) inside measurement and clear of divisions. 

2. {a) Single or one bushel cases:-— 26 x 6 x 14J inches (2,223 cubic) 
inside measurement and clear of divisions ; or 

(h) 18 X 85 X 14 inches (2,237 cubic) inside measurements and no 
divisions allowed. 
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3. {a) Half or half-bushel cases: — 26 x 6 x 7J inches (1,112 cubic) 
inside measurement and clear of all divisions; or 

{b) 18 X 7 X 8J inches (1,119 cubic) inside measurement, no divi- 
sions allowed. 

For exfort trade , — See 2 {h) and 3 (^) above. 


THE ORCHARD. 

James Lang^ Harcourt, 

Gathering and nr^rketing the fruit will take up a good deal of time 
now, and will continue to do so for the rest of the season. The plum 
crop has been disappointing this year; in most districts there has b^n a 
shortage. Pears are a good crop generally, especially Williams* Bon 
Chretien. The export of apples and pears will commence this month, 
the first shipment leaving on the loth. It is almost certain that the 
quantity available for export will be much larger than in any previous year 
since the business started. 

In packing apples for export, great care should be taken to see that 
the fruit is sound and free from disease, especially bitter pit. Numerous 
complaints have been made by the London brokers during past seasons 
about the bad condition of many shipments, bitter pit rendering them 
almost unsaleable. In selecting apples for the first shipments, those 
varieties which mature earlv should be given the preference, such as Cox's 
Orange Pippin, Cleopatra, King of the Pippins, Dumelow's Seedling, and 
Munroe’s Favourite, the latter when they are of a good size. Gravenstiens 
also may be tried, if picked very green; good returns were received from* 
this variety two }ears ago. The foregoing are all good varieties for early 
shipment, and are not so likely to develop bitter pit as some of the later 
sorts. 

There is always a good market for pears provided they arrive in good 
condition. The shipping companies are now taking more care of this 
fruit than formerly ; separate cool chaml^rs are set apart for pears, and 
a much lower temperature is maintained during the voyage. During the 
last Near or two pears have, on the whole, arrived in much better condi- 
tion than in previous years. The varieties that so far have carried best 
are Winter Xelis, Josephine d'Malines, Beurr^ Clairgeau, Glou Morceau, 
Vicar of Winkfield and Forelle. Winter Nells being the best. The last- 
named pear seems to .suit the demand in the London market and is becoming 
quite a favourite with the buvers. 

Another spraying for Cod I in Moth should be given this month. 
Where the regular spraying of the orchard ha.s been attended lo, very 
little of the moth is observable. On many trees it is difficult to find a 
grubby ap]j1e, and in a great many orchards where the spraNing has been 
done regularly and effectively not more than 5 per rent, of the fruit is 
affected. If all orchardists were to carefully and effectively spray their 
trees, the moth would be so reduced in number that it would no longer 
be a menace to the fruit industry. Fallen apples affected with the grub 
should be gathered up regularly and destroyed. 

Citrus trees should not be allowed to suffer from want of water; a 
good soaking should be given now and again as required. 

Budding of fruit trees of all kinds may still be done during the month. 
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MANAGEMENT OF PULLETS DURING AUTUMN AND 

WINTER. 

//. W Hawkins i Poultry Expert, 

Cleaning Pens. — ^When the cold nights begin to come — about the 
end of March — it is time to bring the pullets into their winter quarters. 
They should then begin to show signs of maturity. Prior to penning them, 
clean up the pens thoroughly, disinfect the sleeping quarters, renew perches^ 
close up all crevices and cracks, see that the floor is level, and cover it 
with sand or gravel ; also place a board under each perch so that the 
droppings may be easily removed and the floor kept perfectly clean. 

P'eeding. — ^The question of feeding is very important. During the 
spring and summer the pullets will have had an abundance of green grass, 
seeds and insect life. This being so, suitable substitutes must be pro- 
vided, adding to, rather than reducing, the quantity of animal food they 
have been accustomed to get in the shape of insects. If skim milk can be 
obtained at a reasonable price, or is available on the farm, it will be 
found excellent food. Very often one can secure green bone and scraps 
of waste meat from the markets at a reasonably low cost. Any of these, 
provided they are fresh, may be utilized, as well as kitchen scraps. No one 
should be guilty of feeding decayed meat to poultry. Good prices for fresh 
eggs cannot be expected if fowls eat putrified food of any kind. The green 
food may be supplied in the form of chaffed lucerne, clover, or beets, and a 
little raw onion ; boiled potatoes may occasionally be added to the morn- 
ing ration. 

Morning, — I am strongly of opinion that the morning meal should 
consist largely of pollard, 2 parts (by measure) ; bran, i part ; with i lb. 
at least of animal food (lightly boiled) to 30 pullets daily. A fair amount 
of green food sliould be added and mixed well, and the whole should be 
thoroughly worked up to a crumbly consistency. 

Should some of the pullets appear backward in their adult feather 
production, a teaspoonful of linseed per bird in the mash will have bene- 
ficial effects. 

Evening, — Half an hour before roosting time, give a good handful 
of mixed wheat, short oats, and crushed maize — equal parts. Scatter the 
grain in dry litter, and make them work, as it helps to promote egg 
production. 

There is great variety in thus feeding, and as eggs are usually worth 
2d. each in April and May, it pays to pen in small yards, protected from 
cold bleak winds and provided with comfortable houses. Well-fed pullets 
so treated will net at least 6s. profit per bird. 

Shell, Grit, and Water. — Ground oyster shell has no equal for the 
production of firm egg-shells. Each pullet will annually consume 7 lbs. 
Provide a box with plenty of sharp pieces of grit, such as gravel and 
broken crockery. The addition of charcoal and crushed burnt bones twice 
a week will be found beneficial. Keep the water vessel always full; 
clean out daily and place in a sheltered spot. 

Nest Boxes. — Encourage the pullets to lay in a secluded comer. 
Make the nests dark and inviting. Do not allow them to lay in the house. 
Shun all bad smelling disinfectants, as the eggs, being very tx>rous, ma\ 
easily become tainted ; for example when the nest has been sprinkled with 
carbolic powder or other similarly strong deodorizer. 
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Egg Yield. — Bear in mind that tlie real cost of eggs can only^ be 
estimated by the quantity harvested. You cannot expect a large egg yield 
by feeding the stale loaf to your pullets. 


SELECTING LAYING STOCK. 


H. F. Hawkins, Poultry Expert. 


There are a great many methods advertised in various pamphlets and 
papers stating that, if you will practise this or that method of selecting as 
laid down in the paper, you will be able to determine the drones from the 
workers. The writer has tried a few of these so-called certainties, and has 
come to the conclusion the trap nest is the only accurate lest. It is by 
selection and keeping records, that advancement is made along this line. 

Each hen has her own individuality, i.e., certain hens lay eggs that are 
in nine cases out of ten hatchable. Some hens lay well, but, although their 
eggs are usually fertile, they will not hatch whether set under a hen or 
placed in the best incubator. The chicks develop to a certain size, in many 
cases being fully formed, hut die in the shell. Again, many hens lay eggs 
that are seldom fertile. 

In selecting birds one has several objects. The saying “ that the hen 
that lays is the hen that pays is often heard. The majority of those en- 
gaged in the poultry business consider egg production the best end of the 
business. It is often the surest. There is not the same amount of risk 
attached to it. At the same time, if people are foolish enough to believe 
that Mr. So-and-So can supply eggs from hens, tested by the so-called new 
system, which have produced 300 eggs per annum they have more faith in 
the advertiser and the hen than the writer has. 

There is no doubt that certain characteristics should be looked for in 
a good laying hen. She should be low set, and stand on a pair of shanks 
fairly wide apart. The head should be nice and clean cut with a full 
bright eye. In other words, hens should show feminine character and not 
wrinkled and sunken features. Hens of the latter type should be dis- 
carded ; in short, masculinity in the hen is a bad sign. A hen with a large 
capacity for food, i.e., has a large crop {craw), is usually a payable bird 
to feed. The smaller the sack of food she takes to roost at night the fewer 
eggs will she produce. Dairymen know that a cow must have plenty of 
room for food, in order to produce a large milk yield. 

The advertised systems serve one purpose, viz., by examining the lay 
bones the amateur knows which bird is about to lay, or is laying. Should 
the lay bones be relaxed to the extent of about three fingers (closed) the 
bird is laying; if they are almost in contact, that is the hen to market, 
but so much depends on the time of year one wishes to sell table fowls. 
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THE ELEMENTS OF ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY. 

W. A. Osborne, M.B., D.Sc., Professor of Physiology and Histology, 
Dean of the Faculty of Agriculture in the University of Melbourne. 

{Continued from page 32.) 

XVII. — Beproduction — i ontinued. 

. LACTATION. 

The mammary glands vary in number in different animals. Tn^ the 
cow there are really two, for the udder, though apparently single, is divided 
completely by a fore and aft partition of strong connective tissue which 
(X)mpletelv separates the two glands. Each gland has one or more main 
ducts and teats. The mammary glands increase in size at puberty but 
such increase is largely due to connective tissue and fat. When, however, 
the animal becomes pregnant the true glandular matter undergoes great 
increase. This response of the mammary gland to pregnancy has been 
proved to be due to hormone stimulation, but a doubt has arisen as to the 
origin of the hormones. Probably such origin is twofold — from the ovarv 
and from the foetus. In an animal in the wild .state no secretion of milk 
takes place, excei)t when suckling, but, in dome.sticated animals, milk 
secretion may occur throughout pregnancy and even in the virgin state. 
Certain evidence points to the fact that from the foetus or its placenta a 
hormone enters the blood stream which, reaching the gland, holds secretion 
in check. The moment the placenta is detached this restraining agent is 
removed and the gland begins to secrete actively. In the highly selected 
and domesticated milch cow pregnancy does not stop the formation of milk 
though it certainly lessens the amount secreted in the later months. 

The mammary gland is a true gland and its product a true secretion. 
The chief ingredients of milk do not appear preformed in the blood but 
are manufactured by the gland cells out of the nutriment supplied by the 
blood. In one respect the secretory epithelium of the mammary gland is 
unique. The lining cells, when active, not only produce a secretion but 
apparently break up, in whole or part, and pass into the secreted fluid. 
Milk is to a certain extent a cell pulp as well as a fluid secretion. The 
cells that are thus mutilated or lost are speedily repaired or replaced by 
cell growth and subdivision. The mammary gland has a fine substructure 
of connective tissue, embedded in the meshes of which He the true gland 
cells. It is plentifully supplied with blood vessels, lymphatics, and 
nerves. The ducts leading from the small gland follicles or acini Join 
together to form larger ducts, and so on until one or two large ducts are 
formed which pass each through a teat. One peculiarity of this duct 
system is the presence of reservoirs, the largest being just at the root of 
the teat. Another curious and important fact is, that in the branching part 
of the duct system, sphincter muscles occur over which the animal has some 
control. The teat is also well supplied with sphincter muscles. Closure 
of the ducts can occur reflexly through fright, unfamiliar surroundings, or 
oestrus, but it is certain that cows can acquire a pernicious habit of volun- 
tarily holding their milk on the slightest provocation. In some cows the 
sphincter of the teat is so toneless that the mere pressure of the milk in 
the udder is sufficient to force it open. If milk is allowed to stagnate in 
the ducts and their reservoirs there is a partial back absorption of some 
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of the ingredients; such milk tends to check further secretion and may 
induce inflammatory trouble through irritation. The secretion of milk is 
not under the control of the will but can be affected by the physical and 
mental state of the animal. Thus the quantity will diminish through 
sexual excitement, fatigue, insufficient food or water, &c. The secretion 
of milk becomes very active when the calf is sucking, and even during 
the act of milking. In consequence the milk gained by the calf or milker 
may be more than that simply stored in the ducts and reservoirs. 

Physical Characters of Cow's Milk. 

The average specific gravity of cow's milk at 60 deg. F. is about 1,032, 
that is to say, 1,000 volumes of milk would weigh as much as 1,032 
volumes of Avater at the temperature specified. As the fat in milk has a 
specific gravitv lower even than water it follows that the specific gravity of 
separated milk is higher than that of whole milk. The white colour of 
milk is due partly to the fat being in a state of emulsion and partly to the 
caseinogen of the milk being to a slight degree also in a state of suspen- 
sion. The yellowish tinge is due to a pigment associated with the fat. 
The sediment present in uncontaminated cow's milk is very slight in 
amount and is composed of fibrin threads which have formed in the milk 
itself and epithelial cells shed by the lining membrane of the ducts in the 
udder and teat. During the colostral period (lasting a few days after 
parturition) milk contains cellular elements — colostral corpuscles — which 
represent the debris of incompletely broken-down gland cells. Fresh milk 
is slightly acid to some indicators owing to the presence of phosphates and 
caseinogen. 


Constituents of Milk. 

1 . Caseinogen. This is a complex protein containing phosphorus. It is 
an acid and is insoluble in water. In milk, however, it occurs as a salt 
of lime whiqh is soluble. When acid is added to milk, or if the milk 
develops lactic acid on standing, a clot is formed which is due to the added 
acid seizing upon the lime and turning the insoluble caseinogen out of 
combination. When milk is subjected to the action of a protein -splitting 
ferment such as rennin, trypsin, &c., a totally different form of clotting 
occurs. The caseinogen is altered chemically being transformed into casein 
and cannot be restored to its original state. Caseinogen in solution as salt 
is not precipitated by boiling but it forms a tough skin on the surface. 
The whole of the caseinogen in milk is not in solution ; part is in sus- 
pension unattached to lime and thus the white colour of separated milk 
is produced. Caseinogen is soluble in alkalies and in strong excess of 
acids, but it is insoluble in weak acids. 

2. Lactalbumen. This is a true albumen being coagulated by heat. It 
differs only slightly from the albumen in blood. In colostral milk the 
content of lactalbumen is very high and the milk will, if heated, form a firm 
clot^ 

3. Fibrinogen. A very small amount of fibrinogen is present which 
undergoes spontaneous transformation into fine gelatinous threads of fibrin. 

4. Fat. Milk contains a mixture of fats, each being composed of a 
fatty acid and glycerine. The preponderating fatty acids are oleic, palmitic, 
myristic, and butyric. The fat is held in suspension in the form of 
microscopic globules each surrounded by a jacket of precipitated casein- 
ogen. When milk stands the globules rise to the surface as cream. This 
action, as is well’known, can be accelerated by centrifuging. 
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5. Lactose. This is a disaccharide sugar, as already explained in a 
previous chapter. Lactose does not readily undergo alcholic fermentation 
but is very readily attacked by various bacilli, becoming transformed into 
lactic acid — hence the spontaneous souring of milk. 

6. Salts. Chlorides and phosphates of soda, lime, potash, and mag- 
nesia are present, but the preponderating salt is phosphate of lime as this 
is needed for the rapid bone growth of the >oung animal. 

7. Lipoid. Lecithin and cholestrin are present but not in such quan- 
tities is cow’s milk as in human. 

8. Organic acids. These reckoned as citric acid are present in cow’s 
milk to the extent of about 0.25 per cent. 

9. Other substances. Without doubt there are many substances present 
in small quantities which further research will discover and estimate. There 
is evidence that milk contains antitoxins which are absorbed best in the 
colostral period ; also enzymes, the use of which is unknown ; the precursors 
of hormones, &c. The pigment has already been mentioned. 

We may regard milk as a perfect food for the young of the same 
species as the milk-secreting animal. It is impossible to alter the milk of 
any animal to make it suit the requirements of the young of another species. 


Average Percentage Composition of the Milk of Various Animals. 
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Variation in Milk. 

The milk of all mammals varies somewhat with the period of lactation 
to suit the needs of the young. Variations in food supply affect chiefly 
the quantity but not the relative proportions of the ingredients. The milk 
fat can alter slightly in character when certain oily foods are administered. 
Thus linseed meal gives a butter with a low melting point and bran one with 
a high melting point. Stagnation of milk in the udder causes a fall in the 
fat content. The breed of the cow is a most important consideration, 
witness the high fat content of milk from Jersey cows and the much lower 
fat content of milk from Ayrshires. In milking the last drawn milk is 
much richer in fat than the first drawn. This is probably due to a number 
of factors, one of them being that the larger fat globules meet with more 
resistance in passing through the small ducts and so come out only towards 
the end of milking. When the food of a lactating mammal contains 
highly diffusible and strongly flavoured substances the.se are apt to appear 
in the milk after a short interval of time. If the food in question be not 
repeated the highly flavoured substances will be reabsorbed into the blood 
and removed from the system by the kidneys. Thus if a cow has a feed 
of cabbage or garlic and is milked a few hours afterwards the milk is 
strongly tainted with undesirable flavouring matter; but if the milking be 
carried out immediately after, or twelve hours after the feed, the milk 
may be free from the objectionable flavour. 
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* HEREDITY. 

It has been shown that in the fertilised ovum and therefore in every cell 
in the adult body the chromosomes are derived half from the mother and 
half from the father. If we regard the chromosomes as conveying the 
special characters of each parent we might expect to find that the offspring 
is a blend of its parents and ancestors. In fact Gal ton has framed a noted 
law of ancestral inheritance which states that the two parents contribute 
between them on the average one half of the total heritage of the offspring ; 
the four grandparents one quarter ; the eight great grandparents one eighth, 
and so on. It should be noted, however, that this law would only hold 
true if a large number of cases were taken and the average computed. 
Elaborate statistical investigation has shown that such qualities as size, 
duration of life, and fertility, follow Galton’s law. But it must 
be admitted that certain qualities do not, and here we enter on controversial 
matter. In 1865 Gregor Johann Mendel read a paper on the results he had 
obtained with crossing peas. His work excited no interest until 1900, 
when the experiments were repeated and confirmed and MendeVs law, as 
it is called, gaining a footing in biological circles. In Mendel’s law there 
are two distinguishing features. One is that certain characters may be 
dominant and others recessive. Thus a grey mouse mated with a white 
mouse will have grey offspring. Greyness here is dominant and whiteness 
recessive; but the offspring are true hybrids for they will have some white 
among their offspring. The second feature in MendePs law is that it 
allows us to calculate the distribution of certain characters amongst the off- 
spring. An example or two will make this point clear. A black fowl of a 
certain type mated with a splashed white of a certain type will give a 
hybrid which the fancier in his ignorance has termed pure-bred Andalusian. 
If we mate Andalusian with Andalusian the result is that the offspring 
arise in the following ratios — one black, two Andalusians, one splashed 
white. If the parental characters are represented by D (dominant) and R 
(recessive) then if D is mated with R the offspring will all be DR. Tf DR 
lie mated with DR then the offspring will DD, DR, RD, RR, which 
may be written DD, 2DR, RR ; if the dominance be very marked the pro- 
portion will appear as three dominants to one recessive. 1 ake as another 
example the susceptibility of wheat to rust.” The qualitv of immunity 
is recessive, that of predisposition is dominant. When an immune strain 
and a predisposed strain are crossed the resulting hybrids are all sus- 
ceptible. But if these hybrids are allowed to self-fertilize then dominant 
susceptibles and recessive immune plants are produced in the calculated 
ratio of three to one. A more complex example is that in which a pea 
plant yielding green and round peas is crossed with one yielding yellow 
and wrinkled peas. Now round and yellow are both dominant, whilst 
wrinkled and green are both recessive. The hybrid therefore will be 
yellow and round. If such a hybrid pea plant be self -fertilized the 
progeny will be found to follow the proportions which can be calculated, 
namely 9 yielding yellow and round peas, 3 yielding yellow and wrinkled, 
3 yielding green and round, and one yielding green and wrinkled. 

It is a matter of the greatest importance that future research in this 
field should give such results that the breeder will know what characters 
follow Mendel’s law and what do not. As an example of an exception 
naay be mentioned the crossing of Border Leicester rams and Cheviot ewes 
giving a hybrid which breeds true to its type. Also the various characters 
may, in the future, be classified according to their degree of dominance or 
recessiveness. Thus, in the case of poultry, rose comb, white plumage, 
feathered shanks, and brown eggs are supposed to be dominant as against 
the recessive leaf comb, black plumage, bare shanks, and white eggs. 
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SOME DEBATABLE POINTS IN HEREDITY. 

Maternal Impressions. — That the offspring whilst still in the uterus 
can be influenced by faulty nutrition or disease of the mother is admitted 
by all; that it can be influenced by things witnessed or cogitated by the 
mother is an idea as old as Holy Writ. While firmly believed in by the 
majority of breeders it is regarded as due to unscientific observation by most 
if not all expert biologists. 

Telegony. — This word is used for "the supposed influence of a pre- 
vious sire on offspring subsequently borne by the same female to a different 
sire." This also is l^elieved in by most breeders, but all experiments at 
biological laboratories and farms have failed to give a single instance of it. 

Inheritance of Acquired Characters. — Acquired characters are those 
which result from the action of external agencies upon the organism in 
contrast to those that arise or reside in the sexual cells. Thus, in man, 
change of residence to a hotter climate will darken the skin ; certain trades 
will give distinguishing characters of, hand, skin, limb, and muscle ; a 
skilful movement repeated many times will give facility in performing the 
movement through changes in the nervous system and the limbs. The 
question arises — can these be transmitted to the offspring? Some of the 
earlier upholders of the evolutionary theory believed strongly that such 
was the case. A giraffe, for instance, was supposed to have acquired a 
long neck through the perpetual stretching of it for many generations in 
order to reach the leaves of trees. Though the subject is still sub judice it 
may ]ye stated that by far the majority of biologists declare that such trans- 
mission does not exik. There is not only evidence against this view such 
as the non-transmissibility of mutilations, but further it may be definitely 
stated that there is no instance so far of supposed transmission of acquired 
characters which cannot ade(iuately 1^ explained by assuming that variations 
took place in the reproductive cells and that natural selection was able to 
insure permanence to those animals that possessed an advantageous varia- 
tion, and was able to weed out those that did not possess it. The repro- 
ductive cells, both of ovary and testis, are set apart in a very early stage 
of embryonic life and it is difficult to see how they could be affected by 
alterations in an animabs structure due to the animal’s own activity or to 
the action of an altered environment. Of course malnutrition or disease 
may influence the sexual colls like any other cells of the body but this dees 
not affect the argument. 

Variation. — The Darwinian doctrine of evolution assumed that varia- 
tions of almost imperceptible character were constantly occurring. If a 
variation were of any advantage it persisted through natural selection and 
so in course of time the variation became cumulative. There is however 
some evidence for the view that, at any rate in plants, variations may arise 
of unexpected magnitude and further that such variations do not arise at 
all times in the history of a species or race but are limited to restricted 
epochs. Thus all the specimens throughout the world of chelidonium 
laciniatum, a celandine, are descended from an ancestor that appeared , in 
1590 in the garden of an apothecary in Heidelberg. In 1887 Professor De 
Vries found two new specimens of evening' primrose in a deserted potato 
field near Amsterdam. These bred on the whole true to type, but showed 
unmistakable evidence of a power to alter by leaps and bounds and not by 
the^ slow changes which Darwin considered the rule. To this form of 
variation Professor De Vries gave the name mutation. So far instances 
of mutation have not been clearly demonstrated in animals though " sports" 
are known and, of course, reversions to ancestral types. 
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NHILL FARM COMPETITION, 1908. 

H, Ross, Field Officer, 

Report to the Secretary, Nhill Agricultural Society. 

I have much pleasure in forwarding my report and awards in connexion 
with the recent Farm Competition held under the auspices of your Society. 
It is most gratifying to have had such a large number of entries (31), and 
while the number of entries for the large competition was rather small, the 
entries for crops grown on Mallee and fallowed land exceeded those of 
the previous year, A healthy spirit of rivalry has been evoked by these 
competitions, and your Society is to be complimented upon the fact that it 
has for years past taken the lead in such matters. A revised scale of points 
from last year gives greater prominence to water conservation and permits 
of more detailed criticism in regard to stock. In reviewing the whole of 
the farms and crops inspected, I trust that my comments will be accepted 
in the light of friendly criticism. 

Best Worked and Managed Farm of 640 Acres and Over. 

(A) Best System of Croppings including Cultivation Methods^ Rotation^ 
and Manures — 2 $ points, — The system usually adopted by Wimmera 
farmers, that is — wheat, then oats, followed by two or three years in 
grass and fallow again leaves very little to be desired. I have been shown 
some excellent results obtained by a system of wheat, then barley, followed 
by oats — in fact some of the best oat crops seen were those which had been 
sown on barley stubble. The question of manuring, kind of manure to 
use and quantity per acre has been settled, at all events for some )ears, 
The su[)eriority of superphosphate over other manures is an established fact 
upon which Wimmera farmers appear to have agreed. The usual practice 
of early winter fallow is universal. 

(B) Cleanest and Best Crop, including Oats — 20 points, — The varieties 
of wheat favoured most by competitors were Federation, Dart’s Imperial, 
Purple Straw ; and the oat varieties — Algerian for seed, and Calcutta oats 
for hay. The majority of the crops were more or less dirty with wild oats, 
mustard, poppy, and wild daisy, take-all and white-heads also having made 
their appearance in some of the fields. A remarkably clean crop, however, 
promising to yield about 20 bushels per acre, was exhibited by Mr. W. 
Sanders. Trueness to type and freedom from foreign heads still leaves a 
good deal to be desired and more attention should be given by farmers to 
the purity of seed wheat. A point which struck me as being worthy of 
notice is that white-heads had made their appearance far more in late 
worked fallow than in the earlier worked fallow. Very little smut was 
met with in wheat and this no doubt can be attributed to the almost 
universal practice of pickling. On the other hand smut was evident in 
some of the oat crops and it may be well for farmers to consider the 
advisability of pickling oats as well as wheat. 

(C) The Fallow in Best Order, Area to he Considered — 20 points , — 
The fallowed land on the whole reflects credit upon the competitor.s. In 
most cases it was well worked, the exception being the red land which of 
course will net stand the same amount of working as the black land. Mr. 
G. Crouch exhibited 460 acres of fallow in first-class order, well-worked 
without being too fine, and very clean. 
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(D) The Best Quality and Serviceable Classes of Stock kepi on the 
Farm; Horses — 20 points, Sheep — 20 points, and Cattle, Pigs, and Poultry 
— ^ points. — In awarding points for stock, attention has been given not only 
to quality but also to general utility for farm purposes. 

Horses. — The quality of the horses inspected was throughout of excellent 
character. The practice of breeding compact, nuggetty horses able to cover 
ground actively appears to me to be an improvement in the right direction. 
A splendid lot of yearlings and 2-year olds, also ^ood classes of buggy 
horses and hacks, were exhibited by the competitors. 

Sheep. — The continued high prices ruling for export lambs and wool 
have been responsible for a good deal of attention being paid by farmers 
of recent years to this adjunct to the farm. The question which is the most 
suitable or payable class of sheep to breed is one which the farmer is best 
able to decide himself. Merinoes appear to be favoured most by corn- 
petitors — Messrs. Sanders, Allen, and Crouch going in solely for this 
class, while Mr, Dickinson, besides merinoes, has a sprinkling of cross- 
breds. The whole of the sheep were in good condition, and those of Mr. 
W. Sanders, including ten fine rams, were of particularly good class. 

Coivs, Pigs, and Poultry. — ^Very little attention is given by any of the 
competitors in this section, the reason no doubt being of minor value. 
Cows and steers were of mixed quality, mostly shorthorn crossed, the excep- 
tion l)eing a few pure bred dairy cows belonging to Mr. Sanders. 

(E) The Most Complete Equipment and Class 0/ Implements and Ma- 
chinery — 20 points. — Machinery and implements play an important part on 
the farm and labour-saving appliances are always welcomed by farmers. 
A number of the competitors elect to use strippers while others again prefer 
harvesters, and something may be said in favour of both, for while the 
stripper has the additional advantage of saving the blow chaff, the harvester 
on the other hand can be worked with less labour and more economically. 
Ploughs, harrows, cultivators, discs, drills, scoops, farm waggons, &c., were 
in good evidence, and those competitors possessing oil or steam engines scored 
a few points higher than those who were content to use horse-works. In 
addition to a very complete set of all kinds of implements, Mr. W. Sanders 
has also installed a complete shearing plant. 

(F) The Best System of Boundary and Subdivisional Fencing, including 
Gates and Sheep-yards — ly points. — Messrs. G. Crouch and R. Dickenson 
appear to me to have the best subdivisional system, that is to say they have 
divided their paddocks into suitable blocks that are easily accessible. 
Fences in all cases were of good serviceable quality. Messrs. Sanders and 
Crouch have erected no less than 26 and 10 new iron gates respectively 
since the previous competition. Good sheep } ards and a verv conveniently 
situated sheep dip were a pleasing feature on Mr. Sanders’ property. 

(G) The Best Kept Orchard and Vegetable Garden — 10 points. — Only 
one of the competitors (Mr. W. Sanders) had made provision in this respect 
to any extent, and his fine orchard, containing fruit trees of almost all 
varieties, entitles him to first place. Mr. Crouch’s orchard is on a smaller 
scale, and Messrs, Dickinson and Allen have their dwellings beautified by 
very nice flower gardens. 

(H) The Best Arranged System of Water Storage. Points to be given 
for Number of Dams and Windmills, Capacity, Location of Catchment, 
Accessibility to Stock and ease of Watering — 45 points, — The greatest 
number of points in any section has rightly been allotted to water con- 
servation. The importance of having a large number of dams conveniently 
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situated together with windmills, troughs, &c., cannot be overestimated. 
It is highly pleasing to note that such a good storage of water has been 
provided for by all four competitors. Mr. Crouch has erected a new wind- 
mill supplying troughs in paddock, stables, &c. Mr. Sanders’ water 
supply extends to orchard, piggery, sheep dip, stables, and paddocks, and 
his two fine dams are well worthy of mentioning. Mr. R. Dickinson has 
also a splendid supply of water for stock, each one of his paddocks being 
provided with dams ranging from 1,000 to 2,000 yards. In Mr. Allen’s 
case I have had to consider that in some of his paddocks, so far, no water 
has been conserved. 

(I) The Best Arranged Dwelling and Outbuildings — 20 faints, — Ele- 
gance and comfort for the dwelling and convenience for the outbuildings 
are evidently the factors which guide the farmers in your district. I was 
much impressed with the up-to-date conveniences in existence, not only in 
the dwelling, but also in stables and wool-sheds. Mr. G. Crouch’s new 
well-ventilated galvanized iron stable, replete with the latest improve- 
ments, installation of acetylene gas, and water pipes for troughs, ad- 
jacent chaff -shed, &c., is indeed a model of construction and comfort. 
Mr. W. Sanders’ splendid wool-shed, with shearing machine, has also 
much to commend it. Both these gentlemen make use of acetylene gas 
in their commodious homesteads. Dwellings and outbuildings of the 
other two competitors, Messrs. Allen and Dickinson, while perhaps lacking 
in some conveniences, are no less substantial and comfortable, the well- 
kept flower garden of Mr. Dickinson deserving a special word of praise. 

(J) Best Reserve of Fodder of Any Kind — 15 points , — With the ex- 

ception of a little straw, no provision has been made by any of the com- 
petitors, the prospects of a good season and the high prices ruling for 
hay having induced them to part with their stocks. * 

(K) Best Efforts in Direction of Tree Planting — ^ points , — Little 
comment need be made in this direction, but, if anything, I think that 
all four competitors err rather on the side of not having planted a sufficient 
number of such quick-growing and ornamental trees as sugar gums or 
pepper trees. 

(L) Farm and Stock Insurance — 10 points , — In three cases the rule 
prevailed of insuring dwellings and stock, the exception being Mr. Allen, 
who only insures his entire horse. 

After having very carefully considered the different points from which 
a judge should look upon every detail, I have come to the following 
conclusion : — 


Competitor. 

A 

B 

c 

D 

E 


G 

H 

I 

J 

K 

L 

Total. 

W. Sanders 

Zl 

^7 

16 

4 . 

18 

12 

8 

40 

26 

5 

3 

8 

205 

U, Crouch ... 

21 

15 

18 

i 38 

*7 

13 ! 

6 

39 

18 

5 

3 

8 

201 

R. Dickinson 

! 

16 

17 

36 

17 

12 , 

4 

38 

H 

5 1 

3 

8 

191 

F. G. Allen 

21 1 


16 

i 37 

16 

11 1 

1 

* 

37 

1 

*5 

5 

z 

6 

185 


Three-fourths of a Farmer’s Wheat Crop on Fallowed Land. 
Ten entries were received in connexion with the competition. The 
principal point for comment this year is that most of the crops are dirty 
with wild oats, and are affected more or less with whiteheads and take-all. 
The yield in most cases must be considered a highly satisfactory one. 
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The points upon which the judging were based are : — 

Cleanliness, 10 points; trueness to type, 10 points; freedom from 
disease, 10 points ; apparent yield, i point for each bushel. 


CotDpeiitor. 

Cleanliness. 

Tnieness 
to Type. 

Freedom 

from 

Disease 

Apparent 

Total. 

(xneil and Gladigan 

9 

7 

8 

26 

50 

P. Bone, juii. 

8 

8 

8 

24 

48 

G. Batson 

8 

8 

9 

22 

47 

C. W. Huf 

7 

8 

8 

23 

46 

Ward and Walsh ... 

7 

8 

7 

22 

44 

Bond and DeMoulpied 

7 

8 

8 

20 

43 

T, Ervin ... 

7 

8 

8 

20 

43 

G. Crouch 

7 

8 

8 

18 

4* 

F. G. Allen 

8 

7 

8 

18 

4* 

W. Dahlenburg 


Withdrawn. 



Best ioo Acres Growing Crop on Mallee I.and. 

It is again satisfactory to note that ten entries were received in this 
section. There is one feature I would like to draw attention to, and that 
is the imperative necessity for fallowing. Two competitors (Messrs. W. 
Krellc and W. Baldwinson) each exhibited a loo-acre crop of wheat. 
The two crops were sown at the same time on exactly similar land, and 
are, as a matter of fact, only one chain apart. Mr. Krelle^s land had 
been fallowed, but Mr. Baldwinson ’s had not. The results are, in the 
former case an apparent yield of 15 bushels and in the latter case 8 bushels. 


(Competitor, 

(.’leanllneRS. 

T.uenesH lo . 

T.VP‘-- 1 I)Ke. 

1 

A]>parent 

Yield. 

Total. 

D. K. McKenzie ... 

7 

8 

I 

7 

23 

45 

K. F. Schultz 

7 

8 

7 

21 

43 

F. W. Bothe 

7 

9 

9 

17 

42 

Jj. Kemp ... 

6 

8 

i 7 

20 

4i 

C. A. Janetzki 

5 

? 

1 * 

22 

40 

J. Blake 

9 

8 

8 

14 

39 

W. Krelle 

8 

8 

1 S 

IS 

39 

tJ. Dart ... 

6 

8 

1 * 

IS 

37 

W. Baldwinson 

7 

8 

1 8 

8 

31 

Haines Bros. ... ... 



Withdrawn. 




It is, perhaps, only right to mention that the winning crops were grown 
on Mallee fringe and not on sandy soil. I would suggest that if a dis- 
tinction were made between crops grown on Mallee and on Mallee fringe 
it would not bring those competitors on sandy Mallee land into com- 
petition with those whose land, though held under a Mallee lease, differs 
in quality from what is known as true Mallee land. 
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Best Fallowed Land not less than 80 Acres. 

Only seven farmers competed. The reason for such a small entry is 
hard to find. Twenty possible points was the scale fixed, and the follow- 


the results : — 



Points. 

K. J. Hoffmann 

... 


•• 19 

Mis. Dickenson 

... 


... 18 

G. Bitson . . 

... 


. . 18 

G. Crouch ... 

... 


18 

W. Sanders 



... 17 

F G. Allen 

... 

... 

... 17 

Walsh and Ward 

Experimental Work. 


... 16 


Messrs. Geo. Batson and H. Dahlenburg were the only competitors in 
this section. The work carried out by those two gentlemen affords some 
very useful and interesting information. Manurial tests, wheat variety 
tests, experiments with grasses, lucerne and rape, and rotation of crops, 
different methods of pickling, have been successfully carried on ; but the 
two experiments, or, perhaps I should say demonstrations, which struck 
me as being of the most practical value are: — ist, a rotation of crops 
carried on by Mr. Batson; and 2nd, a successful attempt by Mr. Dahlen- 
burg to make mellow and friable those hard red clay patches with which 
the northern farmer unfortunately is only too familiar. Mr. Batson, 
instead of sowing oats after a crop of wheat, put in a crop of barley, with 
the result that last year he obtained a yield of 28 bushels of English 
barley per acre. A crop of oats was sown on the bailey stubble, and 
promises to yield better than any other oats he has in. This year a 
similar practice was followed with Cape barley, yielding 40 bushels per 
acre. The methods of Mr. H. Dahlenburg to mellow those red hard 
patches to which I have previously alluded is to plough in a liberal appli- 
cation of stable manure. The result from this treatment is that the 
ground does not run together, and as a matter of fact becomes in all 
respects equal to the surrounding black land. Extensive experiments 
have also been conducted in cultivation methods. Harrowing the crop 
after it was up about^ 3 to 4 inches with light poppy harrows has effectively 
got rid of the poppies, and also increased considerably the yield of the 
harrowed portion. Mr. Dahlenburg has conducted this experiment in 
several paddocks, always taking care to leave a certain portion of the field 
unharrowed so that the difference can be noted. The different wheat 
variety tests carried out by this gentleman are rather on a large scale, and 
should prove a great value to your district. In making my awards I have 
placed — 

H. Dahlenburg . . ... ... ... 1 

G. Batson ... ... ... ... .. ... 2 

In conclusion, I beg to offer my thanks to those gentlemen who have so 
hospitably entertained me, and to you for the excellent arrangements made 
during my stay. 
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SEPTICJIMIA HiEMORRHAGlCA IN CATTLE. 

(*‘ Buffalo Disease.’*) 

A. W. Curlewts, Stock Inspector, 

During the last few months considerable moitality in cattle has occurred 
in parts of the State through a disease which has hitherto remained un- 
identified in Australia or but little known ; but which the Chief Veterinary 
Officer (Mr. S. S. Cameron, M.R.C.V.S.) has classed as a form of Septi- 
caeimia Hsemorrhagica, known in some countries as ‘^Buffalo Disease” and 
in others as ” Deer and Cattle Disease.” As I have seen a good deal of 
the disease recently I have thought that particulars of my observations, &c., 
might prove interesting. 

In Friedberger and Frohner’s work on Pathology, Vol. I., reference is 
made to an outbreak that occurred in 1878 among deer in several of the 
Royal Parks in the neighbourhood of Munich, and it is stated that : — ” It 
was originally mistaken for anthrax, but is readily distinguished therefrom 
by absence of the bacillus of anthrax ; absence of enlargement of the spleen 
and of the characteristic tarry condition of the blood.” Various forms of 
the disease are described. Apparently however the most prevalent, at least 
in this State, is the intestinal form and it is with this form principally 
that I must therefore deal. The subject may perhaps be best put by 
giving, briefly, particulars of individual cases which have come under my 
notice. 

Case A. — Cattle in fair condition running in good hill country, laid 
down in English grasses and watered by running streams. 

Mortality ; — Ten head within a period of two weeks found dead by 
owner. No symptoms of sickness observed. In most cases a little blood 
had oozed from nose and anus after death. On paying visit of inspection 
to this farm one cow was discovered down and at the point of death ; her 
throat was cut and she bled but not freely ; the blood was thin and light 
in colour. 

Post-mortem examination showed extensive haemorrhages or extravasation 
of blood on the peritoneum, walls of chest, spleen, covering of heart and 
lungs, and small patches on outside surface of body, near stifle joints, pre- 
senting a strawberry or streaky appearance. There was an exudate of serum 
in the abdominal and chest cavities and patches of adhesive inflammation on 
peritoneum. The liver was somewhat enlarged and the contents of gall 
bladder were thick and dark. The spleen was normal in size and firm in 
consistence. 

Case B. — Cattle kept under similar conditions as to country, grass, &c., 
and in forward store condition. 

Mortality : — Six head within three or four weeks. Symptoms observed : 
— Partial loss of appetite, hollow flanks, slight stagger of hind quarters; 
and toward the last stage frequent passings of small quantities of excreta 
encased in thick layers of coagulated blood and mucus ; death usually 
ocxxirred in from two to four days. 

The first cow examined had been sick for four days ; the temperature 
was extremely high and she appeared to be in great pain. She was bled 
to death but the blood was very pale and scanty. Post-mortem appear- 
ances : — ^Acute inflammation of colon or lower bowel ; slight inflammation 
of fourth stomach; liver somewhat large, other organs normal. The 
second cow examined was seen in apparently good health one night and was 
dead in the morning. She had passed quantities of blood-stained excreta 
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as previously described. Post-mortem examination revealed much the same 
condition as in the first case with the addition of h0emorrha,gic spots on 
the spleen. 

Case C. — Loss of six cows out of twelve undei similar conditions as 
above, within a period of three or four weeks. 

I did not have an opportunity of making a personal examination in this 
case, but a neighbour of the owner made a post-mortem examination of the 
last cow to die, and supplied me with a detailed description of appearances 
which tallied in almost every respect with those noted in Case B with the 
addition of some of the appearances observed in Case A, 

Case D. — Mortality ; — ^About fifteen cattle in fair condition under 
similar circumstances to those mentioned in Case A. No symptoms ob- 
served. The cattle died suddenly. Post-mortem examination of one cow 
did not show such marked indications of disease as in the former cases, and 
in that respect it bore out the statement in Friedbergier and Frohner that 
in some acute cases very slight changes are found. Post-mortem examina- 
tion made subsequently of a yearling heifer, however, showed acute peri- 
tonitis, adhesion of coils of the intestines, and extravasation of blood in 
the peritoneum covering the intestines. 

Case E. — ^Loss of nine or ten head of three-year old steers in fair con- 
dition. Mostly found dead, but one animal lost appetite and showed 
general ill-health two or three days before death. This animal also 
passed small quantities of coagulated blood, &c., as previously described. 
Post-mortem made on this steer showed inflammation of fourth stomach 
and intestines, particularly of the colon, with haemorrhagic patches and 
streakings on peritoneum, surface of heart, spleen, &c. Thus the features 
observed in cases A and B were combined in this case. 

Case F. — Mortality : — Five or six cows recently calved, good condition. 
Some found dead, others observed to stagger a little, get down ” and die 
in a few hours. In most cases they continued milking up to the last. 
Post-mortem examination of one cow showed slight inflammation of 
stomach and intestines and haemorrhagic slreakings on surface of heart; 
ncrt a very distinctive case. This cow was in good condition with milk 
still in udder ; no blood appeared to have oozed from nose or anus. 

Case G. — Two neighbours had lost about twelve cows each within a 
few weeks, fair feed. One owner stated that in some cases the head 
and throat became much swollen, that the cows had died in from two to 
four days, and that swelling was caused by a jelly-like substance. These 
cases correspond exactly with the exanthemic form described by Fried- 
terger and Frohner. One cow seen by me showed dulness and general 
debility. In a post-mortem examination of a cow on fhe next farm, how- 
ever, in addition to appearances previously noted, there were cedematous 
swellings along the course of the intestines and also to a limited extent 
about the throat. 

There has in some cases been a strong opinion formed that the mortality 
was due to poison, and in others to impaction, or else to irritation of walls 
of intestines through the stock eating ferns or other rough herbage, but 
careful examination has proved the latter reason untenable in any of the 
cases brought under notice. The localities where mortality occurred were 
frequently remote from one another. 

Treatment and Prevention. 

Treatment cannot often be carried out and is usually of little avail, but 
where opportunity occurs the Chief Veterinary Officer has advised that 
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2 oz. doses of laudanum may be tried, supplemented by i-oz. doses of a 
5 per cent, solution of cyllin, or other non-irritating disinfectant. 

As a suggested preventive, two or three drenches of cyllin solution 
(two to four drams of cyllin to one or two quarts of water) may be given 
to all cattle which have been exposed to infection and may have the effect 
of checking an outbreak. 

Inoculation has been tried in Italy with satisfactory results, but the 
virus needs to be attenuated. Carcases of ail animals which die should 
Ixj burned thoroughly and the disinfection measures which are usually 
imposed in respect of contagious diseases carried out as far as possible. 


EXPORT OF BEST EWE LAMBS. 

H. W. Ham^ Sheef Expert. 

By best ewe lambs it is not to be understood that they are the best 
from an exporter's point of view, but the best from that of the lamb- 
raiser and the wool-grower, for many lambs suitable to the exporter would 
l)e almost useless to the grazier for future profitable work. 

During the rush of the past season we have witnessed a condition of 
things that all good sheep men regret to see, that is, the good sorts of 
bulky-fleeced ewe lambs of the white-faced breeds principally that have 
been sent to the freezing works. Many of them towards the end of the 
season were far from being even good quality lamb when dressed, to say 
nothing of being prime. This want of condition is caused in most cases by 
being kept too long into the dry weather, and in other instances by 
negligent feeding. 

There is no regret to be expressed over the fine-woolled sorts, for 
plenty of useful merino ewes will always be available at very reasonable 
prices for general purpose lamb-raising and cross-breeding. Badly-bred 
line-wool lambs are l:)etter out of the country at any price. 

It is the first and second cross ewes — ini other and more correct words, 
half-breds and three-quarter-breds — that produce our quality lambs, and 
in the quickest time too, no matter to what breed of ram they may be 
joined, so long as the ram is shapely and thick fleshed. Generally speak- 
ing there can be nothing gained in the end by selling these bulky-fleeced 
thick-set ewe lambs at under los. If grazing room can be found for 
them they will pay better to hold. 

This class will always compare favorably with others in wool return 
per head. Held as a store sheep for another year this lamb in ordinary 
seasons will increase in value to the extent of 5s. to 7s. Adding this 
and the two fleece values together (for the lambs if held would be shorn), 
there is then as much profit as in raising another lamb. Apart though 
from this, farmers know how difficult it is to buy good sorts of ewes, 
even when willing to pay extreme prices for them. A breeder as a rule 
cannot buy as good as he can breed on his own ground. A proportion of 
these best-woolled roomy ewe lambs should be kept by all who have grazing 
room for them. It is the good roomy ewes, when allowed plenty of the 
right class of grass or fodder, that rear the special quality lambs. 

The prices that are taken each season when the rush from our northern 
areas occurs should impress upon many farmers the advisability of breed- 
ing only the very best crosses and classes, for then their ewe lambs will 
always pay to keep for future use, if found necessary. 
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ARSENICAL POISONING IN CATTLE. 

W. /. Colehatch, B, Sc. (Agr.), M.R.C.V.S., Assistant Chief Veterinary 

Officer. 

Outbreaks of arsenical poisoning amongst live stock are fortunately so 
rare as to immediately attract the attention and interest of all farmers, 
stockmen, and veterinarians. It is true that sheep are sometimes poisoned 
through being dipped in arsenical solutions when over-travelled and thirsty ; 
or again, they may suffer as the result of prolonged dipping, or from eating 
herbage on which the drippings have fallen. Cattle however, are not as a 
rule exposed to such dangers, and, except when located in the vicinity of 
noxious chemical and smelting works or when made the victims of accident 
or malice, they rarely suffer from arsenical poisoning in any form. In 
those countries however where cattle require to be dipped, smeared, or 
sprayed with arsenical mixtures, or where the practice obtains of spraying 
trees or pastures with toxic preparations for the eradication of animal or 
vegetable pests, serious losses not infrequently occur. 

In this connexion, it may be interesting to refer to an article on 
‘‘Poisoning of Slock with Arsenic’’ which appeared in the November 
issue of the Veterinary Journal. The author, Mr. L. E. W. Bevan, 
M.R.C.V.S., Government Veterinary Suigeon, Rhodesia, there records his 
observations in regard to a number of cases of arsenical poisoning amongst 
stock grazing on sprayed pastures. It appears that, in Rhodesia, the 
ravages of the locust are so serious that the practice of spraying the grass 
paddocks with a solution of arsenite of soda and brown sugar has been 
instituted. Whilst this may be efficacious in regard to the young locusts, it 
is often followed by disastrous results amongst the cattle, as the latter 
naturally cling to the sprayed areas on account of the sweet flavour of, the 
herbage. Arsenical poisoning arising from this practice, is peculiarly 
interesting at the present juncture, *inasmuch as two serious outbreaks have 
occurred in this State during the past month. As regards one of these, 
the particulars cannot at present be recorded as the matter may possibly be 
the subject of review in the law courts. In the other case, which occurred 
at Camberwell, the source of the arsenic was not discovered, but it is known 
that the cattle were in the habit of road grazing. 

History of Camberwell Outbreak. — There were 23 Jersey grade 
cows, seven or eight calves, and a bull in the herd ; and of these, nine cows 
and a calf died. The farm, which has been considerably over-stocked, 
comprises 18 or 19 acres of bare land, no attempt having been made to 
grow forage of any kind, and consequently the cattle are fed wholly on 
dry fodder, viz. :~^aten hay, bran, and pollard. All the stock on the 
farm have access to the same water trough which is divided into two parts. 
The dainman is cleanly in his methods, feeds liberally, and the stock are 
all in good order. There have been no suspicious deaths on the farm 
hitherto, only two head having been lost during the last two years. One 
heifer died from eating sand this year, and another, about two years ago, 
fell into a creek that runs through the property and broke her neck. 

The cows were apparently all right on the evening of loth December 
at milking time. During the night they got out on to the road and 
wandered away to graze but returned to be milked next morning ap- 
parently none the worse. 

About half-past four that afternoon the owner observed that four cows 
appeared dull, refused to eat, and gave very little milk. He noticed 
further that two others were standing by themselves in the paddock, stag- 
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^red on being moved, refused feed, and went right off their milk. The 
dairyman however did not view the matter seriously as he ascribed the 
symptoms to over-feeding. It is a common practice for dairymen to give 
their cattle extra feed on Friday morning to insure a plentiful supply of 
milk for Saturday's delivery. In the early hours of Saturday morning, 
nth December, two died, and professional aid was then obtained, A 
fost-mortem examination revealed signs of irritant poisoning, especially in 
the abomasum or true stomach, which was acutely inflamed. Four other 
cows exhibited symptoms of sub-acute colic — moaning and grunting at 
intervals — and were drenched with iron, chalk, and emollients. Medicinal 
treatment however, proved of little avail as two more died between eight 
and nine o’clock on Saturday morning, and a like number succumbed 
through the night. 

On Sunday afternoon (13th December) the second autopsy was made, 
and the following morning another beast, whose udder had been inflated 
during the previous afternoon, and which had subsequently regained 
control of its hind quarters, died and was subjected to a post-mortem 
examination. Another death took place on Monday, and the ninth beast 
being ‘ ‘ in extremis ’ ’ was slaughtered and examined on the following 
morning. 

Chemical Examination. — Samples of the gastric and intestinal con- 
tents of two cows were examined chemically and the presence of arsenic 
detected. Qualitative analyses of the fodder (bran, pollard, hay) gave 
negative results, but in the case of the water samples there were slight 
indications of the presence of internal poison identical with arsenic.'' 
The results obtained by chemical analysis were supporte-d by the appearance 
of the post-mortem lesions and to some extent by the clinical symptoms. 

Symptoms. — In his article on '' Arsenical Poisoning, Bevan points 
out that ^Vhere the drug has been swallowed the symptoms seem to depend 
upon the quantity and the form in which it was taken. Thus a very strong 
solution of a readily absorbed form of arsenic produces most acute 
symptoms, but solid and compact pieces of arsenic, not easily dissolved, 
or preparations of the drug not readily absorbed, give rise to less acute 
symptoms and a slower form of f)oisoning.” Possibly, as he suggests, such 
solid lumps or particles may remain unchanged in the rumen, causing prac- 
tically no sy.stemic disturbance till washed on into the more sensitive 
abomasum and intestines by incoming liquids. In the true stomach and 
intestinal tube, absorption is rapid and the delicate mucous membranes 
suffer severely from the caustic properties of the drug. 

At Camberwell, onlv sub-acute ca.ses were encountered. Six died be- 
tween the 24th and 48th hours and the other three after a longer interval. 
The chief symptoms exhibited were as follows : — 

1. Dullness, weakness, loss of appetite, reduced milk flow, and in 
some cases groaning and grunting as if in pam. 

2. Diarrhoea — the discharge being slightly sanious. In one instance 
the rumen was impacted and doughy but no violent colicy symptoms or 
tenderness over the belly was ob.served. 

3. Temperature subnormal and ears cold. The thermometer readings 
ranged from 99.2 deg. F. to toi.q deg. F. 

4. Pulse 90 — 120; small and weak; almost imperceptible in some 
cases. 

5. Respirations normal; muzzle dry; conjunctivse slightly injected. 

6 . Paralysis of hind quarters ; staggering gait, and difficulty in rising. 

Autopsies. — Four post-mortem examinations were held — three on 

beasts that had died twelve to twenty-four hours previously and one on a 
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slaughtered beast immediately after death. No marked stiffening of the 
hides was noticed, but putrefactive changes were considerably less advanced 
than usual in spite of the fact that hot weather prevailed during the 
outbreak. 

The only really constant lesion discovered was acute inflammation of 
the abomasum and duodenum. In the slaughtered beast the miicosse were 
found to be excoriated in patches, varying in size from a pin point to a 
large pea. These were distiibuted all over the abomasum, and the inter- 
vening areas of inflammation were, in parts, covered with blood clots. 

In three out of the four autopsies the leaves of the fiist, second, and 
third stomachs peeled off readily and revealed hyperaemic mucous and sub- 
mucous lavers l>eneath, and in one instance, a straw coloured exudate alx)Ut 
I inch thick and 3 inches in diameter was discoveicd in the peritoneal folds 
between the rumen and the abomasum. 

With regard to the other organs, no constant pathological changes were 
observed. Petechial spots on the cnd(X!ardium and on the mucous lining of 
the gall bladder were noticed in one instance, and an excessive amount of 
fluid escaped from the abdomen at the second aiitopsv, but the outbreak 
was too surlden to permit of the development of those morbid phenomena — 
fatty degeneration, emaciation, mummification, ulceration™ that characterise 
more chronic cases of arsenical poisoning'. 


T?IE PllOCLATMED PLANTS OF VICTORIA. 

{Continued from page 32.) 

Alfred J, Iiivart, T>.Sc,, Ph.D., FX.S., Government Botanist ; and 
]. R. Tovevy Herbarium Assistant. 

Bindweed. 

Convolvulus arvinsis, L. {Convolvulaeccc.) 

A perennial with annual twining stems, arrow-shaped leaves, and rather 
l>retty, pinkish flowers. The plant is one of the later introductions, and 
is very troublesome in cultivated ground. Its twining stems choke the 
plants to which it attaches itself, ai.d its creeping underground stems 
render it difficult to eradicate, since quite small pieces will start fresh 
growths, and the stems are often a foot below the surface. The weed is 
especially troublesome in light friable soil, and in corn crops. Badly in- 
fected land should t>e deeply ploughed, and the underground stems 
harrowed or raked out. Where patches are present they should be forked 
out. The free use of the hoe in spring, and the growth of a leafy fodder or 
a root crop well encourageil by manure will help to keep down the jilant and 
prevent its flowering. The seeds have a very prolonged vital! tv in the 
soil, and hence the prevention of flowering and seeding is verv important. 
The plant is less mechanically dangerous on pasture, but the leaves are 
bitter, the underground stems purgative, and the seeds (four in each 
rounded capsule) are poisonous to stock if eaten in any qaantity. Rotation 
farming coupled with occasional bare fallowing aids in keeping down a 
weed of this kind. Great care should be taken to avoid introducing it with 
impure seed, as has commonly occurred during the past. Its dark, some- 
what triangular and roughened seeds are easily recognised. When ground 
in flour they spoil its colour, and render it injurious if present in any 
quantity. 
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AGKICUJ/niKAL EDIICATFON. 

REPORT OV ('LASSES HELD DURING 1908. 

//. r. Ilau'hiu\^ Supcriulcudiug Officer. 

11x* short coiirs<'s of instriirtion to farmers and others liedd tiiroiighout 
the Statt‘ during the j)ast \ear hav(‘ a.gain m<"t with undeniable success. 
The out' great difficulty exj)erienced was how to y)n)vide sufficient instructors 
to me(‘t the dem.ind for lectun^ and d(*monst ration work -and this is a 
problem that must sooikt or later be solved. 



LKCrilRlCRS AND SILDENTS, MINVIP. 


Apphc.diotis were r'e('ei\ed I nan no less thati lortv two srxa'eties. 
Cdasses l)ad previously heen held in seveial of tin* ct‘ntn‘s. 'J'hus tluTe 
was thi‘ difficulty of selei'ting (hmUics th.it had not hitherto partici])at<*d 
in the ten days’ ajurst*. ('lasses wen* establisht'd .it tlie following 
])l.ices : Alexandia, Ararat, ball, n at. benall.i, Ihmdigo, ]Uin\it>, C\im- 

jierdown, ( obram, Dandtmong, Kchuc.i. Klmore. Juiioa, Ct*elong, Hamil 
ton, Mildura, .\finyij>, Myrtleford, Rrdesdale, Rupanyu|>, Slr.itford, Tal- 
langatla. Tr.if.dgar, W.arrnamlKX)!. U'(K>d(‘nd, Whitllesea, Wvcheyiroof, 
and Yea. 

Tn most districts it was found desirabh* to hold the classt's in the 
evening, and it is yileasing to note that a more regular attendaiuv resulted 
therefrom. Dr. (’herr\ h.as decided that for the yiresent year the whole 
of the lecture work W'hen ])r.icticable shall lie gi\en in the twtaiing, thus 
affording the lecture staff Ix-tter op|x>rtunity to visit neighlxairing farms, 
to .idvise, and give prai'tic'al demon.str.iti<jns ea<'h dav. It is hofied th.at th<‘ 
secretaries of the hx'al Agricultur d .md Pastoral Assiriations w ill lic'ar 
this in mind and make arrangements with the org.iniztT for tin* successful 
carrying out of the scheme. Much deyiends on thr* energ\ and en- 
thusiasm of the kx'al set-retary in keeping the faimers well advised by 
means of a<lvertising in the kx:al press, and by circularizing the distrk't. 

The niiml)er of students wdio attended w’as 1,128, and the actual at- 
tendances, inclusive of vi.sitors, w’ere 16,667. refn*es<'nti ng an increase on 

58. I, 
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former \cars. Whilst the numl>er of students is (:om])arativel v small, it 
must not be overlooked that the majorit} ol those classed as visitors 
attended at least six da\s out of the ten da\s^ course. Owing lo th<‘ 
lectures being held at night, it \^as found difficult lo call the roll, and in 
some instances, not.ibly Mildiira, time would not ])ermit of it owing, in a 
measure, to the very larg(' attcMid.inces and the lateness of the lioiir whcMi 
lecture work ceased. It is questionable whethiu* it would be wist‘ to 
continue the s\stem of ('ailing tlie roll, and of holding examination.^, as 
many of those who atteinl li\e 20 miles away. 

The outstanding feature of the work carried out w is undoubledh the 
actual demonstration (jf the instruction given. This was noticeable ])ar- 
ticularly in the case oi siaring and lamb-niai king, putting up' of 
the faini<‘r's woo] cli]>, trtMtment of ophthalmia in sIkvj), tind ])runing, 
grafting, and budding in tlu* oK'hard. Othei instanct‘s of the imjioi lan(‘<^ 
of ])racti('al woik to Tho.se attending can Imj cited, siu'h as tlu‘ selection of 
dairsing herds and t\|)es. milk and (‘n\am testing, shoeing f(W unsoiindn(‘ss. 

The following table givt's an anal>.sis of the attendanc'es and tln^ ixn*- 
centage'* of marks gained b\ those (‘cntres wht‘re slioit exarnitiations waue 
held : — 


Coiitre 

Xo of 
Students 
eiiioUed 

Avcrag(‘ 

Dailv 

AttiMidanco 

(mcliidf*'' 

Visitors) 

Xo of 
l*a|M'rs 
Exumiiird 

Poroentago 
of Marks 
traiiifd l»v 
CVntrc 

Alexandra 

hi 

.57 

()59 

25 

29.71 

Ararat 

40 

17 

173 

Nil 


Ballarat 

12,5 

72 

1,021 

15 

lh.03 

Bcnalla 

72 

IS 

279 

17 

hO.92 

Bendigo 

."iT 

:h 

490 

41 

tiO.24 

Bunyip . . 

71 

r»h 

r)(io 

33 

33. hh 

Oampc'rdown 

7<* 

•>.> 

5r)5 

12 

79 Oh 

Cohrain 

US 

h] 

i,oh(> 

3t; 

33 . 59 

Dandoiiong 

41 

.51 

540 

23 

44.t>4 

Echinui . . 

HS 

21 

2hS 

12 

:{().h3 

Elmore . . 

(*h 

.54 

512 

24 

3h.tit; 

Eiiroa 

hi 

Ih 

2S3 

3ti 

.52.75 

Geelong 

80 

21 

210 

2(i 

.54.47 

Hamilton 

ho 

27 

350 

32 

40.81 

Mihlura 

40 

40 

1,310 

[ Nil 


Minyip . . 

122 

50 

885 

2h 

23.52 

Myrtleford 

121 

57 

! 1,037 

48 

.32.43 

Bedcsdalo 

♦14 

;?r» 

1 5.5h 


.53.30 

Ku])anyup 

hO 

5.5 

1 740 

20 

31.98 

Stratford 

h:i 

3(> 

I 5h7 

3ti 

35.15 

Tallangatta 

Sh 

:h5 

1 .540 

51 

58,34 

Trafalgar 

tio 

ao 

i 709 

42 

.57.91 

VVarrnamhool 

hi 

42 

1 781 

41 

.5t;.05 

Wo(jdend 

r»2 

32 

tut 

39 

30.23 

Whittle.sea 

80 

at» 

720 

4h 

38.01 

Wy(;hey)roof 

.-)h 

43 

.542 

45 

28.18 

Yea 

92 

4h 

877 

22 

47.31 


'Fhe subjects and h^qurers wa*re a.s follow : 


Cultivation 

Dairying 

Farriery 


f W. J. Cololxitcb, BSc., M.B.C.V.S. 
\ V. K. Lee 
y T. A. J. Smith 
K. T. Archer 
. . W. Kennoally 
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Orchard Work 
Potato CoHiirt* 

Poultry Prcediug 
Sheep Breeding 

Veterinary Work 

Viticulture . . 

Wool Classing 

P^xamiiiatiotis in four suhp'Cts Avere conducted at twenty -five centres, 
h:ilf-an-hour being allowed for each siibjtH't. Regarded merely as a test 
oi how the instruction had Ix^eii received the results are satisfactory, and 
are an indication that the students jjossess a good general knowledge of the 
subjects dealt with. 

The names of th(' students placed first and second in each centre, and 
the marks obtained by them an- appended : — 


ContH' 

Stiidfid pla(i‘d Fust in 
Order ot Meiit. 

Mark> 

Student plaeod Second in 
Order of Merit. 

Marks. 

AloMiudui 

O’Roike, J. VV. 


Hill, Heiirv 

270 

liallarat 

Treloar, H 

UHl 

Greenuood, L. 

304 

Benalla 

JiroM 11 A H 

3t)2 

Moodie. A. R 

207 

Itendip) 

JMillen, W. 

304 

M< Robert, AV G. 

320 

Buii\ ip 

Hill E S 

31.5 

Hiiiee, A 

201 

CaTnl)('ldu^^ll 

(5obrain 

Ken. H H 

3.58 

NiclioUs, AA". J. 

327 

Cochtane, U. 

350 

Hnles, N E 

262 

i>and('MoiiK 

J'’oote. H \ , 

327 

Pedlar, C. 

238 

Eflnioa 

Malone, ,1 ' 

170 

Butt, A 1> 

Anderson, R. M 

177 

EIiuok' 

Eudui'. H 

30G 

275 

Enron 

LavNrenee. I‘ A 

3.53 

liaureiKO. L 11 

352 

<a*L'loiin 

Hennes'^^ J 

2.50 

Peel J C. 

251 

Hamdton 

l/eai month ,1 A 

357 

Quarterinan, AV. 

274 

Mim ip 

Jones. E 

148 

McCkihbcrv, P. J. 

120 

Mvrtlfloid 

(Jeun, (' W 

323 

A'ale, S. 

204 

lledcsdalo 

llislop 

325 

Hislop, A 

307 

Hupanv up 

MilliKau. K J 

181 

Ratten, F 

173 

Stratton! 

Mitchell, T J. 

330 

Monsun A 


Tailim^atta 

Walsh, A N 

370 

Pearce, '1' 

374 

'I'ratal^ai 

Baiikm, E 

3.50 

(iunii, AA' 

323 

Warrnsnnb(K»l 

MeMahon, AV ii 

382 

Milne, A 

331 


Ross, W L 

CliHinher^, IJ 

3J.5 

DuvNSoii, R E. 

285 

Woodond 

3.30 

Lee, F W 

300 

Wv<'la’P*‘’*d 

Somum, F 

288 

Tavloi, J. 

233 

yvix 

(;i11, J 

130.5 

Coonun, M P 

351 


P. J. Carinody 

O. Seymour 
H. V. Ifawkins 
H. W. Ham 

W. A- N. Kobertson, (kM V.(J. 
C. D. Strong, C.M.V.C. 

P. de Castella 
H. Haile 


Medal Winner. 

The gold medal offered by the Australian Natives Association to the 
student gaining the highest marks in the examination was won by Mr. W. 
H. McMahon, of Warrnanilxx)!, who secured 382 marks out of a possible 
400. 

It is pleasmg to recoid that in most of the centres visited the secre- 
taries of the various societies willingly aided me in the organizing work. 
'Phanks are especiallv due to the.se gentlemen, and akso to the metropolitan 
and country jiress for their support and assistance rendered throughout 
the ]ieriod. 

******** 

Farmers' Classes for 1909. 

The classes to held during the current \ear will lie conducted on 
similar lines to tho.se of 1908, modified as under : — 

Practical demonstrations will he given in all subjects morning and after- 
noon during the currency of the classes. Hitherto the demonstrations have 
l)een chiefly in connexion with veterinar) work and other branches of live 

D 2 
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stock. This >ear the same method will be extended to agriculture, dairy 
farming and all other subjects. The lectures will l>e delivered exclusively 
in the evening, and in nearly every case these will l)e illustrated by lantern 
slides. 

District Secretaries are reminded that applications must be accompanied 
with the names of at least 30 students who have promised to attend regularly 
the whole of tlie ten days’ course. The De^partment provides the staff and 
pays all expenses conntxted ^^ilh the course, with the ex('ei)tion ol the rent 
of the hall and advertising. This ex|>ense must lx* borne by the Society 
under wdiose ausj>ices the classes are held. The organizer will visit each 
centre as soon as practicable after an application has l)een made, and will 
select suitable farms for each demonstration. The Icxal Secretary must 
make all arrangements for the conve\ance of students to and from the 
farms should this be necessary. 


DISEASES OF FARM ANIMALS. 

.S\ S. Cameron^ M .R,C.V Chief Velcnnary Officer, 

porsoNixds. 

{Conti mud from page yj.) 

PLANT POISONS. 

Homer ia Poisoning. 

Cape Tulip. {IJomerta lincata or llomeria coflina). 

Description of Plant. — A bulbous jdant from 2 to 3 feet high w'htn 
fully grown, long parallel- veined leaves sinanging at inteivals (rom the 
stem wdiich is sometime.', branched. The bulb is spherical and from | in. 
to in. in diameter. It has a dark brown fibrous awering arranged in 
layers, Ixtwxicn which are held numerous small bulblets — as many as 500 
to each bulb. Clusters of thes(‘ bulblets aie also found adherent to th<‘ 
stalk at the nodes from which the leaves sj>ring when the plant is mature. 
The plant may l>e propagated from each of these bulblets, so that the 
extreme rapidity of its .sj>read in certain seasons, and the diffic'ulty of 
eradication may be easily understood. The flowers are from i to j ^ 
inche.s across and are hehl on a floAver stalk up to 2 inches long and pro" 
tected in the bud stage b\ two bract leaves. Phoy have a six-loibed txnanrn 
of a brick red or orange colour, yellowish towards the base. I'he flowers, 
a niuml)er of wdiich are gioujxd together in the inflorescence, are delicate 
and fade quickly when iihu'ked. The plant has been declared a. noxious 
weed under the law of some of the Australian States. 

Habitat of Plant. — Introduced into Australia from South Africa, 
most probably as a desirable acquisition to gardens, from which on account 
of its prolific capacity for propagation it has l)een allowed to e.scape into 
neighbouring pasture lands. In this connexion, it is to be noted that 
in the most authentic records of cattle joisoning by thi.s weed! the locale 
of fatalities has lieen oi)en groimd in the vicinity of houses in suburban 
and urban neiglibourhcx)ds — witness the fatalities at Pascoe Vale (Victoria) 
in 1892, at Mitcham (S.A.) in 1903 and Penrith (N.S.W.) in 1904. 

Helena is one of those plants to wdiicb, it would appear, stock acquire 
a considerable degree of tolerance when they l)ecome accustomed to it. 
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Dairy cattle and young stock habitually grazed on land where Homeria 
grows seldom show any ill effects from' eating it ; but when a travelling 
mob of strange cattle comes along the eating of it is frequently followed 
by a number of deaths. 

Fhe only practical method of eradication wliich has given promise of 
success is oontiiuied ploughing and cultivation. Where this has been done 
year by sear on badly infested huids few plants will remain, but if any 
remain it is only a matter of time when the padd<x:k will be again overrun, 
so that it wouUl seem safer tliat infested land should be given over wholly 
lo cultivation for a numljer of >ears. 

Symptoms. — The sympton:s su(‘cessively noticed usually are: — rest- 
lessness, cerebral excitement, bowel and bladkler disturbance indicated by 
liequent passage of urine and faeces, disinclination to move followed by 
inability and i>artial loss of t)ower in the hind extremities. Motor 
paralysis of the limbs succeeds, and the animal cannot rise. The respira- 
tion and temperature are l)elow tKH-mnl ; the })uise is accehwated, and there 
is diflii’ulty in swallowing; The i>aral\sis becomes complete, uncon- 
sciousn(‘SS supervenes in fatal cases and death occurs in from one to four 
da\s. 

On po$t-nwricm examination the a]^pearan('t*s are indecisive. The 
miicvjiih lining of the fourth stomach (alx>masum) and the first portion of 
the small intestine is usually congested. Identifiable ixortions of the stalk 
and leaves of the plant may be found in the paunch. 

Kviieriineiits conducted by the Vktorian Department of Agriculture in 
3892 would seem to show that the morralitv dt^pends iijiion the (]uai)tity 
of i>lant eaten and that dt'ath only rt^ults when a considerable quantity 
is eaten at a time. When snr.all (juantities are jiartaken of the svmptoms 
are less severe and pass off gradiiallv. The animal after one or two 
feeds ajipears lo acquire a dislike to the food and refuses to touch it. 
In this connexion it has lieen frequently noted that animals indigenous 

a Ca|)e 'Tulip hx'ality never suffer any ill elTccts. Whether this is 
due to the gradual acquirement of a tolerance to the iioisonous action of 
th<- plant or whether such cattle instinctively avoiil it has not lieen deter- 
mined, but it a])}x*ars to l)e a general exjx-rience that only cattle strange 
to tlu' district Ix^come afb*cted. In lvv</ authenticated oulbreaks amongst 
cattle the mortality was resi)ectively 9 out of 18 and zo out of 95. 
An extract of the leaves injected subcutanc'ously caused death in 8 jiigs 
in 3 hours iirecedt^d by svrnploms similar to those showed in cows. In 
South Africa natives (Ho-ttentots) as well as cattle are said to have lieeii 
poisoned by eating this plant. During the great Boer war 1900-2 the 
British cavalry horses were on two occasions reix>rted to have suffered 
stvei^ly from Homeria ]x>isoning at Carolina, South Africa. The ]>ro- 
minent svmptoms presented w’^ere those of flatulent colic with a dry, sour, 
musty smell about the mouth. The hyix)dennic injection of half grain 
dases of phys-ostigmine was successful in efbvting rtwverv in many c'ases. 
Calcium chloride in half ounce doses was also found beneficial. 

Zamia Poisoning. 

The cause of the disease of cattle previously known as Rickets*^ 
in Queensland and Western Australia, although by no means a settled 
question, is now generally considered to l)e the eating of the leaves of the 
Macrozamia “ palm ” {Zamia Frazerit or Zamia Dyerii) from the bulbous' 
underground stem of which the arrowroot of comm.erce is got. It is novy 
more correctly described as Zamia paral>sis. The symptoms ai>pear to 
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closely resemble those exhibited by cattle afliected with csoast disease or 
cripples in Victoria (see October, 1906, Journal), A series of ex- 
Iieriments were very ably conducted by Mr. H. H. Edwards, then Go- 
vernment Veterinary Surgeon of Western Australia in 1894 with the view 
of ascertaining the nature of the disease in cattle Icxally known as 
‘Vwobbles/’ and by many regarded as a form of rickets. The result 
of his inquiries proved conclusively that zamia poisoning and rickets were 
different diseases. The latter exists in the southern part of the colony, 
but its characteristics are, he says, entirely dissimilar to those of wobbles. 
Mr. Edwards fed some healthy cattle on chaffed zamia leaves and other 
food, and they soon showed all the symptoms of wobbles in a pronounced 
degree. The intensity of the disease so produced was in direct 
ratio to the amount of macrozamia given and to the length of 
time the feeding of it was persisted in. The disease causes very little 
systemic disturbance, and vvhen the zamia ingesta has left the system and 
the partial paralysis is not too severe the animal will fatten as well as 
ever. The meat of animals suffering from zamia poisoning is quite whole- 
some, and the milk shows no appreciable difference from that of sound 
cattle. I'he j>oison seems to attack the terminal branches of the arteries, 
particularly those which run through the foramina of the vertebrae. In 
old-standing cases several of the arteries bea>me dried up, but still retain 
a red colour. These dried vessels have a worm-like appearance, ind have 
l>een mistaken for dried up parasites by some who have suggested that 
they are the cause of the disease. Mr. Edwards found that an injection 
prepared in the following manner proved quite effective: — Ti|| gr. of 
eserine dissolved in 2 dr. rectified spirit, and gr. of nitrate of pilo- 
carpine dissolved in 2 dr. of water. The two solutions having been 
mixed are injected in a downward cut made through the skin of the side 
a little bf.'hind and above the elbow. 

Later Dr, Lauterer in Queensland was successful In separating from 
the leaves of macrozamia, w'hen in the fruiting stage, a rx>isonous resin 
which produced fatal gastro-enteritis in guinea i)igs and cats when ad- 
ministered internally, and local irritation and suppuration when injected 
subcutaneously. Lauterer looks upon the disease as a Spinal Meningitis 
and failed to produce its symptoms by feeding with macrozamia. Post- 
mo rlr/n examination of his experimental animals rev^ealed pronounced 
appearances of gastro-enteritis (inflammation of stomach and bow^els) but 
as all the animals died within a few days it may lie suggested the deaths 
were due to a pronounced or acute effect of the poiiKm and that if the 
animals had been given smaller doses, such as they’ would get naturally 
when nilibling the plant in the bush over an extended }.)eriod, the chronic 
symptoms which Edwards was able to produce might have be^ developed. 
l.ater experim.ents by Dr. Tilley of Gladstone, Queensland, supported 
the conclusions arrived at by Edwards in Western Australia; and Mr. P. 
R. Gordon, late Chief Inspector of Stock for Queensland, informs me 
that since Tilley's demonstration of the poisonous effects of the young 
zamia shoots. large areas of country have \yeen abandoned on account 
of the growth of zamia, while paddocks in the heart of the worst Zamia- 
infested country have been completely cleared of the plant and with their 
removal the di.sease has disappeared." 

In view of the varying character of the results of zamia- feeding ex- 
periments the author is inclined to speculate that the disease may be only 
produced by the eating of zamia when that plant is itself attacked bv 
disease — possibly by a fungoid character. The Instance of ergotismal 
abortion and other derangements being produced by the eating of rye 
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only when the rye lieads are attacked by the CLavicups purpurea fungus 
suggests the speculation. Or, it may Ije that macrozamia is only poisonous 
at certain seasons of the year or in certain stages of growth, as is un- 
doubtedly the case with the sorghum family, thistles, &c. 

Tutu or “Toot” Poisoning in New Zealand.^ 

Of the jX)isonous plants of New Zealand none have caused so much 
loss to the agruailturist as the slirub known as “ tutu,’’-^ and it is stated 
that the existence of the shrub on the coast wis one of the most for- 
midable obstacles to the stocking of the country Avith cattle and sheep. ^ 
The animals brought by (^a})tain Cook died in uhat to him was a most 
unaccountable manner, but the general description of the symptoms re- 
corded by him leaves little doubt that they died of toot jx)isoning (Laudt^r 
Lindsav). Tn T863 Lindsay states that the stoc'k losses from this cause 
reached 25 per cent. “Many deaths of luimnn beings from eating tutu 
berries have also l^een recorded, and domestic fowls have also been 
j)oison€Kl in the same way. 

'bheie are two poisonous varieties of tutu, the “ tree t(X)t (Coriaria 
Yuscifolia) Reaches a height of 20 01 25 feet, and the ^‘ground toot’’ 
thy mi folia) a succulent shrub seldom exceeding 3 feet in height. 
The poisonous principle in each of the si)ecies is a crvstallizable gluco- 
cide called “ tutin ” which exists in the plant in the proportion of one- 
twentieth per cent, by w^eight. It lanks among the most toxic of the 
\egetable iK)isons. Two grains wdll kill a pig, a twentieth of a grain a 

cat, and one -hundredth of a grain causes sickness and incapacity for 
tAvent) -four hours in a full grown man. 

I'iie SYMPTOMS exhibited jn animals affected b) tutu-poisoning are 
successi\el) : — uneasiness, accelerated breathing, nausea, vomiting, tetanic 
spasms and convulsjons ac('ompanied by snoring breathing; the convulsive 
attacks last alx>ut a quarter of an hour and recur at inteiw'als of about 
an hour at first. Later on the interval is lessened and th<? attacks are 
almost continuous. Death takes place w'ithin a. few hours. 

Antidote. — Lime and other alkalies ha\e the property of neutralizing 
tiitiri and these would ap])ear to Ik; the rational antidotes to apply. 
Lindsay mentions that one of the antidotes used with good effect on sheep 
is carbonate of ammonia wtiich in addition to antagonizing the ])oison 
also acts as a stimulant. The dos<' for a sheep under such circumstance^j 
would from a quarter to half an ounce dissolved in cold watei and 
given as a drench. Bleeding has also lieen rt?t!ominended as one of the 
most certain and rapid methods of affording relief. 

Euphorbia Drummondii. 

For many years this plant commonly known as Milkwecxl ” was 
generally credited with poisonous properties. Mr. Edward Stanley 
F.R.C.V.S., late 'Chief Veterinarv InsiDcctoi" in New South Wales, under- 
tcK)k an investigation of the matter and as the tradition as to its ix)isonous 

1 The information g^iven In this article ia compiled from a paper by ProfeaHor Kaaterfleld and It, C. 
Afeton, Cheniiat to the New Zealand Department of publiabed in the IIWO Annual Report, 

• The Maori pronunciation of the word tutu la not unlike “ toot ; by Kuropeans it ia invariabl.v 
so pronounced, and atock aufferinjr from tutu-poiaoning are said to be “ tooted.” 

*The mortality from tutu-poiaoning still continues, and in August, 1 }K) 4 , hea\y loEsea were reiicrted 
from the Waikato district. Forty-throe bullncka strayed from a turnip paddock on to some rough 
■country thiokly grown with tutu ; next morning forty-two of them were found dead, and there was 
ample evidence of their having eaten freely cf the young shoots 0! tutu. 
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character has not yet been completely dif.pelled it may be well to quote 
the more imix>rtant portions of his report, a revised edition of which 
was published in the Agricultural Gazette of New South Wales, Sept^ber 
1896. After mentioning that many losses of sheep had been attributed 
to the supix>se(l poisonous properties of the plant and that many specimens 
of it Were consequently sent to the Stock Office, Sydney, Mr. Stanley in- 
timatt‘s that during his iiKpiirv he failed to find any one ac-quainted with 
the symptoms of illness produced or with the post-mortem appearances 
of animals alleged to have been T)oisoned. The report proceeds:— 

‘ Its evil reputation may be traceci to two sources; first, under certain 
circumsta!ices, to be detailed later on, it may cause fatal indigestion; 
secondlv, lx>tanists classify it yvith an acrid jx>isonous family, the 
Euphorbiacece. In structure it is allied to this grouiK but it has none of 
the caustic medicinal elements that distiiwiiish the order. 

Baron von Miieller gave the plant ' 
a had reputation, in consequence of 
the knoyvn properties of the order to 
yvhich it belonged, and he was 
confirmed in his o])inion by the 
voluminous corresj)ondents who inun- 
datt*d him yvith specimens of the 
plant and statements of losses in 
stork yvhich he receiy^‘d year after 
year from .all parts of Australasia. 
Messrs. Hailey and (.iordon, in their 
l)Ook on Re])Uted Poisonous Plants 
in (Queensland,” give this plant a 
very had character, hut Mr. Gordon 
has siiKV refuted it. 

There ('an l)e no doubt that lo.s?;es 
of sheep do occur from eating this 
plant, but there is no .reason to con- 
.sider it the beie uoir of Au.stralian 
herbage, as I shall prove later on. 

T yvill noyv give my vieyvs as a 
veterinarian from practical observa- 
tion. 1 have noticed the yvide- 
sjiread distribution and hardy nature 
of the plant, Euphorbia Drummondii, 
yyhich is probably eaten by tens of 
thousands of sheep every day in the 
various Colonies of Australasia. 

Jt flourishes all the year round, 
re.si.sts drought, and rapidly sh<x)ts 
up after light rain, then being tender 
and tempting herbage. It is well 
known that sheep after a drought or from enforced hunger will eat 
greedily, gorging themselves with several young suicculent plants, such as 
clover, lucerne, green wheat, trefoil, thistles, mallow, yvild parsnip, or 
any other succulent green food that may be so rapidly syvallowed as to 
distend the first .stomach, then chemical action proves stronger than the 
vital function.s, causing indigestion, fermenting in the .stomach, distending 
the abdomen, producing mechanical pressure on the vital organs, and death 
from suffocation. Such deaths are not due to poison, but are purely 
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accidental, mechanical and not toxic. This condition has often been mis- 
taken for poisoning, and explains, 1 think, the very conflicting views that 
have been expressed on the subject of this paper. 

‘‘ Messrs. Bailey and Gordon’s work gives the following botanical 
description of the plant: — 

‘‘ Euphorbia Drummondii^ caustic creeper. A prostrate or diffuse, 
milky, much-branched plant, smooth, and of a light-grey a)lour, or here 
and there stained with red ; the leaves oblong or nearly round, opposite 
on the stems, obtuse or notclied at the end, about J inch long. Flower 
heads small, on sliort stalks in the axils of the leaves. Capsule smooth, 
the seeds rough. This little jilant is met with throughout Australia, in- 
cluding Tasmania. 

“ I found the plant freely distributed over a very wide area in the 
Lachlan and Riverina, and noticed it cropped short, imless it was pro^ 
lected from sheep by a fence, as in a garden, on the railway, in a horse 
paddock, &c. ; in such situations tlie })lant is conspicuous, growing a foot 
high, l)tdng very hardy in drought, and in slight rain it grows rajwdly ; 
li\here sheep eat it, the plant grows clo^e along the ground almost like a 
creejxir. 

‘‘Near Urana a large patch of the pLint gi*o\\s on the stock route, 
where only ver\ sc'nnt\ lierbage is seen for miles. Mr. Brett informt^d 
me tliat in Octolx'r, just after rain, a drover ai rived at this patch with 
3,000 shwp tliat had l)een staiving for three or four da\s pre\iously ; 
they stopi)ed and ate up the patch of Euphorhia^ and walked a mile or 
so on to Urana Common to water and camp. In thix'c h^)urs about 1,500 
were King ill over a s])ace of ground, and 229 died Ixdore morning. 
Symptoms: Distended stomach, staggering gait, frothy discharge from 
nose and mouth, unable to rise when down. The 1,280 sufferers that 
survived c'ontiniied to lra\el next da\, with the others that were unaffected. 
This instance is valuable, Ix'cause the number* that died was small, and 
the recowrie.s being so large and so quick remove all suspicion of ix>ison. 
For \eais Ix'fore and since that occurred, many thousands of sheep have 
travelled the same road without ill effects. 

Experiments on Sheep avitii the Flants. 

I to(jk the opixjrtunity of iinesligating the effect of this plant, on 
slieep. while on Yanko Station in March, 1886, by carrying out a few 
simple experiments. 

“ do the courtesy of Mr. ('arse, 1 was indebted for the supply of 
sheep from a healthy fl(K:k, in which ix) disease had occurred, and for 
milk- weed, known as s})urge wort, or U'tter as Euphorbia Drummondii , 
growdng jdentifully in the horse paddock, and for assistance of everv kind 
that I could iK>ssibly require for carrying out these exfieriments, which 
were greatly facilitated by my obliging assistant, Mr. Brett, Tnsfiector of 
Stock. Both these gentlemen at that time Sieved the plant to l)e 
poisonous. 

We put up seven shet^p of various ages, and 1 carefully examined 
the conditions and health of each, the skin, the conjuntiva, age, sex, pulse, 
lemj^rature taken by thermometer introduced three minutes, blood ex- 
amined under a microscope for baccilli, noting the state of their evacua- 
tions, and found them in perfectly .gooci health. In most of the subjects 
the respirations were panting, and the heart’s action too excited to be of 
value. The weather was hot and dry, tem|)erature ranging from 80 
degrees to 97 degrees in the shade. 
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The weed was gathered fresh every day, and given to the sheep 
morning and evening by three methods: — ist. In the natural state. 2110. 
Chopped into small pieces and moistened with water, it was administered 
with the thumb and fingers, b} placing it on the roof of the tongue ; it 
wiis slightly chewed and swallowed; the little water left in the pan was 
given as a drench after the feed ; none was wasted ; a pound weight of 
the plant was foimd to l>e too large a feed at once, but hall-a-poimd 
night and moniing was taken with ease and comfort, and evidently 
relished; (it has an agreeable odour when drying, like new hay, and a 

slightly bitter taste). 3rd. Made into a decoction like lea, by steeping 

2 lb. of weed in one gallon of boiling water, and covering it up one to 
two hours, drained off, and used wdien cool, it has a brownish colour, fra- 
grant smell, and by no means an unpleasant taste. Those drenched with^ 
this decoction fed with less relish than those starved into taking the weed, 
but showed no nausea, lassitude, or any indication of illness. 

It may be observed that over 56 lbs. of the weed w^as procured fresh, 
and used by weight. This was reduced by eva])oration and some dirt. 

The bulk of this weed was consumed by six shccf in six days without 

the slightest evid'enc^e of medicinal effect ; their spirits never flagged, 
their general api)earance was of ]:)erfect iiealth, and their evacuations 
were normal in quantity, colour, and consistency throughout the exi)eri- 
ments. 

“ Paddock sh(^p do not take kindly to pen feeding ; hence, to save 
time, resort was had to hand-feeding and drenching. Each sheep occu- 
pied a separate pen. No food was given during the cxperimeaits, ex- 
cepting a handful of saltbush and chaff, mixed with the first feed of 
chopped plant in the troughs to tempt them to eat. Water to drink was 
constantly provided in pans, excepting while drenching with the decoction. 

On the third day of the experiments the crossbred ewe dropjxjd a 
male lamb fully develoixid, and cleansed at once (not abortion). Botii 
were i>erfectly robust and healthy, the ewe feeding ravenously on the 
green fresh succulent plant, without any other food whatever, and giving 
plenty of milk. She reared the lamb. 

“This was the triumph of the te.sts, as it not only proved that no 
poison was in the plant, or the milk would have become contaminated; 
and alK> demonstrated that the plant was wholesome and nutritious 
herbage. 

“ Subsequently, two years later, I repeated experiments with this plant, 
by feeding starving sheep u]X>n it for sevei'al consecutive days, with some 
sheep using the plant green and fresh, and on others dry, some sheep 
living on the plant alone, others taking it with other food. Rabbits and 
guinea-i>igs also eat it. In every instance it proved to be a good nutritious 
feeding plant. 

To ascertain if it had any caustic or irritant properties, I introduced 
the milky juice into the eyes of sheep, and dogs, and api)lied it to the 
skin of sheep, in every instance without being able to detect the slightest 
caustic or irritant action, either from its internal or external use. 

In order to have the plant examined, I made an extract and also a 
tincture for analysis in the laboratory, and handed them to the Govern- 
ment Analyst, with a bundle of the plant, with the following result: — 

Mr. Hamlet, the Government Analyst, 2nd August, 1886, reported 
on Euphorbia Drumtnandii : ‘ The samples of plant, extracts, and tincture, 
sent by you in April last, have been found to contain an alkaloid or 
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crystalline bc^y, capable of giving the usual alkaloid reactions and having 
a bitter astringent taste. As tar as it was possible to as(vrtain, no 
poisonous properties were observed.* 

“ To confirm this, 1 gave the ('oncentrated alkaloid, to a sheep, un- 
diluted, He simply turned av\ay and ^ent on grazing, and did not show 
any symj>toms of inconvenience whatever. T/iCsc experiments and obser- 
vations quite satisfied m,c that no poison exists in the plant Euphorbia 
Drummondii. ’ ’ 

In an appendix to his leport Mr. Stanley puts forward in support 
of his conclusions the exj^erienoes ot a number of stock-owners as 
follows - 

“ In order to confirm my opinion, 1 have, from time to time, asked 
stock-owners to make careful observations of its effects under ordinary 
conditions on their runs, and having received written statements* that sup- 
port my views, I annex extracts from their letters, and take this oppor- 
tunity of thanking them for courteously suppljing the information. The 
Queensland authorities w^ere very strong in their opinions of its being a 
latai and poisonou.s weed ; but, judging from a recent letter, the views 
of Mr. Chief -Inspector Gordon aie changing. He says — ‘ We have im- 
mense (ju.intities of Euphorbia Drummondii in Queensland, and sheep eat 
it in any quantity, and with no evil results.* 

Messrs. Devlin and Co., Ganmain : — “ Our sheep have i)icked out this 
weed from amongst other grass, and have eaten it ravenously, and no ill 
ellects ha\e resulted. Sheep have l)een fed exclusively on this weed with 
no ill effects. The herbage in the paddocks where the milking-cows were 
kept last year was chiefly coin;x>sed of this weed, and no harm re- 
sulted.’* 

Mr. J. Holloway, Mumbledool: — “ It is first-rate feed for our station 
sheep. During the di\>ught this run was badly off for feed, and stock 
were very w'eak. In several small paddocks which had been eaten com- 
pletely out; and the shet‘p removed, after a long spell and a little rain 
this t)lint came up and grew luxuriantly, spreading in some instances to 
12 inches from the centre. Into one of these paddocks I put a few 
hundred of our Ixist ewes, they were very hungry, famishing in fact, 
and were yarded the previous night ; they ate the Euphorbia Drummondii 
ravenously, and had a good Ijellyful right away, without Sinking for any- 
thing else, d'hese sheep w^ere left in the same paddocks for weeks, and 
did first rate the whole time, although there was little or nothing but the 
plant in question for them. 1 am satisfied it is in no way injurious to 
sheep, and consider it a good, useful plant.** 

Mr. J. E. Warby, Billenbah: — This plant growls more or less ov€n* 
my estate of 8,000 acres, and on 50 acres that had been irrigated it grew 
very abundantly, from plants half tlie si/e of th(' hand to a foot in iliameter. 

1 have had horses, cattle, and sheep — five or six to the acre ---in the pad- 
d(K:k lor se^eral wet‘ks at a .stretch, and have notic'ed rattle and shec*]) 
eat large mouthfuls of it, and none of my stock .suffered from it in any 
way.” 

Mr. D McLarty, Biindure : There is a large (juantity of the iflanl 
growing over the run here, and when other feeds were scaj*ce stock could 
get plenty of this said poisonous plant. I never considered it poisonous, 
and never saw' any bad results from it.** 

Mr. P. R. Brett, Inspector of Stock, Urana, formerly Irelieved the 
plant to be poisonous, and conse<]uently has taken a good deal of trouble, 
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and made several experiments to satisfy himself. He shut up 400 
wethers in a yard for two days, and then turned them into a paddock full 
of this weed, and next day he could not find one sick sh<eep, and; he 
says : — “ I’he fact is, in place of this plant being a poisonous one, I 
think it is a very valuable one, being the first to show above ground after 
summer rain. A small lot of sheep for killing purposes are doing very 
well on this weed and ciwsfoot, no grass.'* 

Mr. Geo. Faithfull, Brewarrina: — I have freciuently observed cattle 
eating it in large quantities, and have watched individuals, but have never 
observed any effects. It cannot be poisonous, oc numbers of m\^ cattle 
would die.’* 

Mr. J. H. Spiller, Tubbo: — ‘‘My experience proves that it is per- 
fectly harmless. 1 had a paddock covered with it, and was. afraid to put 
sheep in ; at last I v^entured to do so ; the sheep ate it, and Ihriveil 
well on it.*’ 

Mr. David McCaiighey, Coree : — “1 have a great deal of this so- 
called ix>ison plant on the run, and never find any loss of stcxik or bad 
effect from them eating it. Paddocks that have had a siiell, after the 
first summer rains, throw up an immense quantity of this milk-weed. 
I generally put my most valuable sheep in these paddocks, and find they 
do splendidly on the fresh green feed, of w^hich this milk-wwd forms a 
very large proportion.” 

Mr. Angus Robertson, Yarrabee Park:”-“As to the so-called ix)ison 
plant, I have really known sheep to thrive on it.” 

Mr. Arthur Devlin, Uarah: — “I j^nned some sheep, and fed them 
on Jiufhorhia Drummondii for about a week. They appeared to lie very 
partial to it, and were thriving on it. I also put a large niimlx'r of sheep 
into a paddcK'k where there Avas an abundance of it growing verv lu^diri- 
antly, and the sheep devoured it without any injurious elfeii:.” 

Mr. J. A. Gunn, Yalgogrin Station : — “ 1 have seen the ground covered 
wdih the plant after autumn rains, before grass had time to spring, and 
sheep feeding on very little else for wrecks without the slightest harm 
resulting, either to station stock or to travelling sheep.” 

Mr, W. J. Elworthy, Insixjctor of Stock, Narrandera : — “The plant 
was growing all over the recreation reserve, and I watched to see its 
effects on a flock of sheep that had eaten it, but no ill results followed.” 

The Department of Agriculture of South Australia in 1903 fed sheep 
in pens on this plant without injury, and concluded that although the 
plant had undoubtedly been responsible for many deaths in large and 
.small stock it would appear to be mostly dangerous to travelling slock 
and stock that were not used to it. It was considered a safe practice 
to put stock on it as soon as it appears, the stock then getting accustomed 
to it before it becomes plentiful. 

Stryrehnine Poisoning, 

Amongst animals strychnine poisoning occurs most frequently in dogs 
which have picked up poison baits laid for rats or other vermin. The 
characteristic symptom is the occurrence of muscular spasms or twite, hings, 
which, in cases where a large dose of poison has been ingested, take the 
form of tetanic convulsion.s. Gerlach's observation that small animals 
reewer from the convulsive attacks as soon as they are placed in standing 
position has not been generally corroborated. 
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Treatment. — Chloral hydrate which subdues the spasm is the appro- 
priate physiological antidote. Dogs should be Induced' to vomit by the 
giving of salt and water. Putting the animal under chloroform is some- 
times advisable. Solution of tannin may be given or a cupful of strong 
cold tea if nothing else is to hand. 

Nightshade or Belladonna Poisoijlqg. 

Many deaths of cattle have l)een vaguely attrilnited to “nightshade^' 
poisoning. The plant usual!) held responsible is the Black Nightshade 
{Solannm tngntm) concerning which the Victorian Government Botanist 
recently reix>rtcd as follows An almost cosmopolitan weed, either in- 
digenous or immigrated. I'he lK*rries if rjjx:^ appear to he quite harmless 
and are sometimes eaten by children without any ill efl’ects. The plant 
has in a few instances sent to me as a susptn'ted poison j>lant but we 
ha\'e no reliable evidence that it has proved fatal. All stock seem to 
avoid it either on account of its somewhat disagreeable smell or because 
it is not i>alatal>le o.r In instinct. The word “nightshade” freciuently 
leads pe{>ple to associate the above iveed with the ” DeadK nightshade ” 
{Afropa Belladonna) a very powerful poison plant.’* 

In BELLADONNA j)oisoning, through the eating of the leaves or berries 
of the Atropa Belladonna, tlie jirincipal s\mptoms in cattle are staggering 
gait, paral)sis, and slow respiration. I)eath cx’curs rapidly. Tannin 
is the appiopriate antidote and stimulants should be given. 

Potato Poisot)iiig. 

(.)a:asionally young cattle and, very occasionally, horsc's are poisoned 
bv eating potatoes, particularly ‘'greened" ])Otatoes which have bi'en ex- 
I'OStHl to the sun, and sprouting potaUies which have been ke]>t in the 

dark. The symptoms are those of colic, followed by a staggering gait, 

trt^rnors of the muscles and di-^tension of the abdomen. In some cases 

there is suiK-rpurgation and in other cases constipation, and these two 

SMTiptorns have lieen taken as serving to distinguish tw^o forms- of potato 
poisoning. One form in which the exhibition of pain and purgation are 
th<* prominent symptoms is caust^d l>) an active poisonous principle in 
greened potatoes called solaninc which is an irritant poison. The other 
form of jiotato i^oisoning is in the nature of a rapid fermentation giving 
rise to the jirciduction of a nerxe jxiison (ptomaine), and flatulence, con- 
stipation and loss of muscular control arc then associated symptoms. 

Treatment. — Sedatives such as laudanum and belladonna in the first 
form and ammonia stimulants succeeded by laxatives and nerve stimulants 
(strychnine) in the other form are the appropriate remedies. 

Stinl^wort Poisonii\g in Sheep. 

There seems to be very fair evidence that in some parts of South 
Australia the noxious weed known as Stinkwort, when in tire flowering 
stage, is fatal to ewes heavy in lamb. During the months of April and 
May there is every year in some localities a great mortality arr.ongst 
breeding ewes graxing in paddocks which contain stinkwort and the deaths 
are stated to almost invariably cease when the sheep are removed to land 
free from the weed. Sometimes young sheep of either sex are affected. 

Prevention. — R emoval of sheep before the weed has run to flower. 
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Treatment. — Mr. C. J. Valentine, late Chief Inspector of Stock in South 
Australia, who has had extensive experience of the trouble, recommends the 
giving of a drench composed of Epsom salts, 4 ounces; molasses or 
coarse sugar, 4 ounces ; ginger, i ounce ; and half a pint of linseed 
tea. For 200 sheep the drench may be made in bulk in the proportion 
of 50 lbs. of each of the two former constituents, 3 lbs. of ginger and 
12 J gallons of water. 

Yellow Rash-Lily Poisoqiiig. 

This bulbous plant vNhich grows vigorously on j)Oor land in some seasons 
is a member of the Iris famil>,and has at vaiious times been held re- 
sponsible for the deaths of sheep. The most lecent instance was re- 
j)orted in Deceml)er, 1903, by Mr. H. W. Potts, Principal of the 
Hawkesbury Agricultural College, New South Wales. Six sheep <lied 
suddenly in a padckx:k extensively infested with the weed and, after 
eliminating ever\ other probable (‘ause, the conclusion was arrived at by 
Mr. Stuart PoUie, M.R.C.V.S., the College Veterinary Surgeon, that the 
deaths resulted from eating the \ellow rash-lily, st^ds and heads of which 
were found in the fourth stomach. I'hat the plant had Ix^^en C‘xtensively 
oaten by the sheep was evidenced b\ the number of plants found cropped 
(dose to the ground. 

Castor Oil Plant. {Ricinm communis). 

Occasionally cattle are poisoned by eating the young shoots and leaves 
of the castor oil plant which flourishes throughout the States. The 
poison is not an alkaloid or organic acid, but i.s an albumenoid ferment 
called ricina,” whit'h, when separated, is a white odorless powder having 
a more intense poisonou.s action than arsenic. This action is explainecf 
by an extraordinary power of agglutinating the bl<x>d which rkina pos- 
sesses. Ricina is not presemt in the purgative oil, but remains in the 
crushed seed, hence the poisonous properties of castor cake. Cosco re- 
cords that in one regiment of cavalry in the Italian army wlierc castor 
cake was used 296 horses were affected and eleven died. 


Iqdiaq Mutter or Vetch. {Lathyrus sativa). 

This plant contains a i>oison whidi has a special action on the nerve 
supply of the larynx causing paralysis of the laryngeal muscles and 
roaring. The poison is a cumulative one, and its effects may not be ob- 
served until some time after the plant has Ix^en continuously eaten, but its 
effect is not necessarily permanent. Sometimes however the animals art; 
taken ill suddenly an (3 die in a few minutes— -on recovery all .symptoms 
of roaring disappear. 


AcOt)ite or Monl^shood. {AcouHum Napellus). 

The common Tincture of Aconite is prepared from this plant. It is 
strongly i)oisonous by virtue of the alkalo'dal active p’-jnciple aconitine 
which it contains. Deaths of stcx!k have been occasionally reported through 
eating garden refuse containing withered monkshood. 


Heii)lool^. 


Hellebore. {Helleborus mger, veria'h' and fortidus). 

{Conium maculatumy Mthusa Cynapium and Cicula Virosa). 
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UTILITY POULTRY KEEPING. 

A Successful Industry. 

A. Hart, Poultry Expert, 

Valuable Adjunct to the Farm. 

Ihe poultrv industry presents many possibilities and probabilities 
which afl'ect poultry keeping to a greater or lesser extent. The opinion is 
often expressed that there is money in poultry, and my o\yn ideas are 
certainly witli those who make the statement. But it must Ije Ixjrne in 
mind that, although this may be quite correct, there are cases where 
tKHiltry “keepers have failed. While admitting that these failures may 
have been influenoed to a certain extent by the jx>ultry kept, I am in- 
clined to think that the greater weight of evidence would be against the 
jH>iiltr\ keepers themselves. 



AMERICAN WHITE WYANDOTTES. 

Noted for their table properties and egg production. Bred by Mr. U. E. Andrew, 
Ormond Poultry Farm, Ormond. 


That poultrv can lx? made a success is quite certain, and many in- 
stances could be given in support of this statement. But the strongest 
point in favour of poultry keeping is that it can l)e practised as an ad- 
junct to the farm, dairy or garden. It is in this fomi that J would 
strongly recommend fioiiltr)’ breeding. To tlie farmer T would say, 
keep poultry, for the dairyman I would advise a combination of |)oultrv 
with dairying, and to the fruit-grower 1 would suggest that fruit-growing 
and egg-production could tie successfully carried out. In each and every 
calling there is ample room for the inclusion of ix>Liltry breeding, and the 
latter industry will fit in admirably with any or all of the three indus- 
tries. Poultry kept on a farm can be fed at a comparatively low cost, 
as nearly the whole of the food required can he produced from the land. 
This not only' lessens the cost of food bv securing it on the spot at whole- 
sale market Value, but it also allows of the products of the farm, being 
marketed in a concentrated form in the shape of eggs and chickens, 
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lessening the cost of transit and bringing in a regular return right through- 
out the year. The poultry manure can also Ixj reckoned as of consider- 
able value. It can used with advantage either as top dressing or lOot 
fertilizing for root, vegetable, or other crops. 

Dairying is almost alwa\s carried on in connexion with farming, and 
the three industries will work well together. Fruit-growing is not, as 
a rule, associated with farming or dairying to any great extent. But 
where space is available, and the situation and surroundings are suitable, 
the combined industries of farming, dair}ing, fruit-growing and poultry 
keeping should make a v'cry valuable <'onil>inati(>n. 

Does Egg Production Pay? 

This question may be answered in the affirmative, csiDeciall) so whei> 
worked in conjunction with otlier industries. The results of the Govern- 
ment egg-laying competition in the States of Ne^w South Wales, South 
Australia, and Queensland for 12 months are here given in tabulated 
form and fully support the answer given to the foregoing (piery : — 


Competition. 

Numbor of 
Birds that 
compt'ted. 

Numlicr 
of Fig«s 
laid. 

Coat of 
Food. 

Not Frolit. 

A^e^a^^t' 
Numbor 
of Kkks 
laid l>y 
oacl)H«‘n. 

Cost 

of 

F(»od 
for each 
Hen. 

Net Profit 
for 

each Hen. 




£ s. il. 

1! ft. d. 


1, tf. 

s. d. 

Now South Wales 

360 

62,318 

126 10 0 

182 14 1 

173 

7 0 

10 2 

Queensland 

168 

30,543 

39 9 1 

85 2 5 

181 

4 

10 u 

South Australia.. 

450 

80,959 

120 18 6 

M2 10 0 

179 

5 4 

6 ‘t 

lotals 

978 

173,820 

286 17 6 

410 C 0 j 




Th« average pnee lealized for the eggs laid by tho 978 birds was lid. per doz. 


Nine hundred and seventy -eight pullet.s, in jx^ns containing six birAs 
each, took jxart in these tests. The whole of them averaged 177 eggs 
each for the 12 months. The cost of the fcxxl \\as 17s. 6d., and 

the net profit made up a total of jC 4 io 6s. 6d., teing about 8s. lod. 
per bird. This result was affected by the fact that the eggs from the 
South Australian lest were put down at a lower estimate in comparison 
with the prices ruling in this State and in South WideS; the egg 

market being always lower in the first-named State. (,)f course these 
results are from selected birds. But it must be remembered that many 
of the comi>eting i>ens put up a very ixx>r performance and were very 
low down on the list. The breeds included in these tests were J.eghorns, 
Wvandottes, Orpingtons, Minorcas, Andalusians, Langshans, and Ham- 
burgs. These figures must lx.' regarded as very satisfactory, and, although 
the poultry-keeper would have to reckon the cost of attendance, there 
would still l)e a g(X)d margin of profit. 

Starting. 

As with any other industry, the main point towards success is to start 
right. Tliere are many points in this respect that have lo be considered, 
and, although they may not appear of great importance to the amateur, 
these details demand strict observance if profitable poultry-keeping is the 
aim. The first point is that the attendant should take a keen interest 
in the stock he is looking after. Experience is another element that is 
wanted. This has to be acquired, and, although studying poultry books 
may furnish plenty of theory, practice is worth more, and' a combination 
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of one’s own experience with the iunts of poultry writers should be safe 
ground to work upon. Many other requirements, such as proper food, 
regularity in feeding, selection of stock, housing, i)enning, and other 
surroundings, should all receive consideration. Situation of poultry 
yards, climatic influences, &c., must all be thought out ('arefully. It 
may appear somewhat difficult to comply with all these essentials, but 
if anything is worth doing at all it is worth doing well. Starting on 
correct lines will lighten the work afterwards and must (vrtainly liave 
a ver\' marked influence on the success of the undertaking. 

Breeds to Keep. 

In selfcting st(K:k to form the foundation of the general flock, the first 
question is what is the principal re<iuirement. If eggs are to be the 
source of revenue then the Ijest egg-producing breeds must k* chosen. 
If table }x>ultry is wanted then the liest breeds for that i)urpO'Se must 
1 k^ scle('ted. As the production of eggs is generally the most }>rofitable 
to the ])oultr\ -keeixif, I would advise^ thdl breeds with high egg- j>roducing 
qualities bt‘ setnired. Of course, when space is available, both egg- 
producing and table varieties may l)e kept. Breeds whic'h ])os‘‘.(‘s.s Ixnth 
<|ualities to a certain **xtent mav also Ix' chosen. 

For the very best breed for egg production the White Leghorn must 
be given the premier position. From the results of 12 months’ tests in 
Victoria. New South Wales, (,>uetmsland, South Australia, and West 
Australia, tluj White I^eghorn has assierted its superiority over all c>ther 
varieties. One pen of six pullets in the Queensland test produced 1^53^ 
eggs in 12 months, averaging over 256 eggs per bird. At the Rose- 
worthy (South Australia) competition, the pullets in the first and second 
pens produced 1,531 and 1,528 eggs respectively, from each pen of six 
birds. Many other high records could also be quoted. There are of 
course strains of White Leghorns which are not such prolific egg pro- 
ducers, and this point must be borne in mind when stdecting stock. 

Of the other light hi’eeds which can be rec.’onimended for egg produc- 
tion, Brown, Buff, and Black Leghorns, Anconas, Minorcas, Andalusians, 
and Hamburgs are woiThy of notice. 

If a GENERAL PURPOSE FOWL is required, the W\andotte must be placed 
in the front rank. The Silver, White, Columbian, and Golden varieties 
are certainly the ix^st of this family. But as vvitli Leghorns, there are 
some strains much brtter than others for egg production, and care must 
lx? taken to choose birds which are good in this respect, as well as being 
typical specimens of the bret'd. The varieties mentioned develop at an 
early age, and are so plump and shapely that they can be placed on the 
market when very young. This is a point in their favour as the cockerels 
can be sold when 10 to 14 weeks old, providing they are in good con- 
dition. For a general purpose? fowl, either Silver or White Wyandottes 
should be selected. 

In the heavy breeds, which include Orpingtons, Plymouth Rocks, 
Langshans, Dorkings, &c., the first named can be placed in the premier 
position. The Black are quick growers, very hardy, and develop into 
large and shajx^ly birds. Tliey are also very good layers as pullets, 
and when not allowed to put on too much fat, will also lay fairly well 
during their second year. They make a first class table fowl, and al- 
though not possessing the orthodox white, pink, or yellow shanks which 
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are so popular in the Home market, their other good qualities must 
always make them a favourite. White and Buff Orpingtons are also 
really good useful fowls, and the former bids fair to run the black 
variety very close for popularity. 



SILVER WYANDOTTE PULLET. 


Laid 263 eggs in twelve months. ProMrtY of Mr. £. A. Noble, Model Poultry Farm, 

]^ack Rock. 
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IMymouth Rock is also a breed which has inix>roved in all-round 
qualities during the past few years. Several breeders have imported 
high class stock from America, that are not only g<x)d table birds, but 
have also proved themselves exceptionally prolific egg producers. This 
combination must bring them into a prominent position. The yellow 
shanks of the Rocks were at one time against them as table birds, but 
this has changed, and they are nov»r quite as saleable in London and 
Manchester as either white or pink legged birds. 

Langshans are very good layers, and the young stock are hardy and 
easily reared. They are, however, somewhat slow in developing, and 
for this reason the \oung birds have to be kept rather long before they 
are readv for market. 



AMERICAN PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 


Good winter layers, and noted for their table properties. Imported by Mr. G. K. 

Andrew. 

Dorkings are certainly a breed which carry a fair amount of flesh. 
Some strains of this variety are also fair layers, while others are very 
inferior. As chickens they give their owners considerable trouble in 
rearing. Although one of the oldest English breeds they are kept in 
very occasional instances in our State, and in numljers are very far 
behind all of the breeds of recent production. When aP things are 
favorable Dorkings sua:eed very well. 

The game family includes a number of t^arieties, the strongest point 
in favour of them all l)eing their table qualities, but as lasers they are 
not as good as the breeds already mentioned. 

Age of Birds. 

When a hen has completed her second laying season it is, as a general 
iiile, the l)est plan to get rid of her, and replace her with a pullet. There 
may be, perhaps, an cxscasional case where this rule may be broken, but 
it should only be where an extra good egg producer is concerned'. The 
following table gives the result of an egg-laying competition for second 
season hens held last year at the Hawkesburv- Agricultural College 
(N.S.W.). It will he seen that the 240 hens averaged nearly 124 eggs 
each for the 12 month.s, while the 978 pullets in the cempetition previously 
referred to averaged 177 eggs each for the same time, being 53 eggs 
more from each pullet for the 12 months. 
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POULTRY YARDS, HALTON GRANGE, LANG LANG. 
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EGG-LAYING COMPETITION, SECOND SEASON HENS. 


Number 

of 

Hens. 

Number 

of 

Eggs laid. 

Cost of Feed. 

Net Profit. 

Average 
Number of 
eggs laid 
hy 

each Hen. 

Cost of Feed 
for 

each Hen. 

Net Profit 
for 

each Hen. 



£ ». d. 

£ 8. d. 


8. d. 

«. d. 

240 

29,756 

76 0 0 

74 12 9 

124 

6 4 

6 21 


This should be a strong argument in favour of pullets for the la)ing 
flock, and the poultry -keeper will find it best to select pullets, making no 
exception. 

Site for Yards. 

Select a suitable place with an easterly sloi)e. In erecting pens or 
yards, they should be made so as to accommodate 12 fowls., as they 
will do l>etter w^hen kept in small flocks. A suitable size for the house 
is 9 ft. 6 in. by 5 ft. ; this, will allow 6 ft. for the scratching shed, which 
is an essential tor egg production. They can he made of Jarrah palings 
or hard or soft \Nood w’eatherboards with iron r(X)f. The size of each run 
should be al)Out 20 by 45 feet. 



ANOTHER SET OF YARDS AT “ HALTON GRANGE '' POULTRY FARM. 


All yards should l>e provided with a dust bath consisting of wood 
ashes, sand, and sulphur. Shelter should be provided to protect the 
birds from the cold winds as w^ll as the rays of the summer sun. A 
liberal supply of gravel, shell grit, and charcoal or wood cindeis should 
be giv’en. 
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The supply of fresh water is very important. The water should) be 
kept in vessels which should shaded and placed so that the fowls cannot 
soil them. Fresh water is essential, both for health and egg production, 
and care must l)e taken to provide it regularly. 

The yards should be turned over two or three times a year with spade 
or plough so as to i>rovide fresh and clean ground for the fowls. 

One of the best methods of providing shelter is to plant tree lucerne 
in the yards. Tf these trees are trimmed from the top so as to keep 
the foliage close to the ground, green food as well as shade will be 
available. 



FOWL ITOTTSES AND SCRATCHING SHEDS. 

Messrs. K. Bennett and Woolcock’s Fairview Poultry Farm, Keilor. 


Photographs of yards on the poultry farms of Mr. A. N. Pearson, 
Halton Grange,^’ Lang Lang, and Messrs. T. K. Bennett & Woolcock, 
Fairview, Keilor, are reproduced in connexion with this article. Hiese 
yards, and also those of Mrs. A. J. Duncan's Caulfield Poultry Farm," 
East Malvern, depicted in the coloured plate, were laid out under the 
supervision of the Department of Agriculture. 

Selection of Stock. 

Purchase your birds from reliable breeders. The pullets should be 
of high egg-producing strain (200 or more eggs). By selecting strong, 
vigorous, and early-hatched pullets you should get a regular supply of 
eggs. The male birds should be chosen with care, and should be of best 
laying strains available. About seven or eight hens may be placed with 
one male bird. If two male birds are purchased for each pen they can 
be placed in the pen during each alternate month and this procedure will 
insure fertile eggs and strong chickens. Tf two or three pens of this kind 
are put up, it will give the opportunity of breeding the laying stock 
required, and it will also allow the owner to gain experience l^efore keeping 
a larger quantity of fowls. 

Food. 

The best staple food for poultry is certainly wheat. Good heavy 
Algerian oats come next ; maize, peas, and barley are also useful. 

The morning meal should consist of two parts of pollard, one of bran, 
and one of lucerne chaff. The chaff should be scalded with boiling water 
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twelve hours before being used, l)eing kept tightly covered for that time. 
This can be given warm in winter and cold in summer. Mix it in a 
crumbly form. About 3 ozs. per bird is a fair ration, but the quantity 
of food given should be varied according to breed and ap[)etite. Green 
food or roots chopped finely may lx? given in the middle of the day. 

The evening meal should be of grain. Wheat should be the principal 
grain, but oats, maize, peas, or barley may be given as a change. If the 
grain is scattered amongst litter such as short straw or pine needles, it will 
give the fowls exercise in scratching for it. During the winter months, 
maize or oats may be given more frequently, as they are of a heating 
nature. The following table shows the composition of the various grains 
and meal* : — 


Name ol Food. 

Allmminoids 

or 

Flesh Formeis 

Fats or 
Oils. 

(Jarbo- 
J 1yd rates. 

1 Salts and 1 
i Minerals. 

Huhk or 
Fibre. 

Water. 

Wheat 


1 80 

70*10 

1 80 

2 30 

12 00 

Oats . . 

15 00 

5 50 

48 00 

: 2 50 

19*00 

10*00 

Barley 

12 (H) 

1 40 

.50 00 

3-60 1 

14*00 

l.S 00 

Maize 

10 50 

i 8 00 

60 50 

1 50 ' 

2 50 , 

, 11 00 

Peas and Beaus 

24 00 

‘ 1*50 

48 00 

2 50 

10 00 ' 

1 14*00 

Linseed 

22 .50 

,33 70 

23*20 

4 :io 

7 10 

9 20 

Pollard 

15 00 

, 4*00 

57 00 

4 50 ; 

4*50 

14 00 

Bran 

15*50 

4 00 

1 44 00 

6 00 1 

16 60 

14 OO 

Blood Meal ... 

84*30 

1 2 ,50 

1 

, 4 70 


8 .50 

(ireen Bone .. 

20 00 

1 20 10 


I 24 <H) ' 


1 29 90 


In purchasing grain, alwa}S lay in a stock when the market is at its 
lowest. The best qualitv is alwa)s the cheapest in the end. 

Thousand headed kale is a good green food. Liiceme, red clover, 
lettuce, and silver beet axe also ver> suitable. With plenty of water a 
succession of green food can lx; obtained. 

Animal food in the shai:)e of green cut bone, blootl meal, and meat 
scra})s is a valuable aid to egg production, but should not l^e given to 
excess. AlK)ut one pound of green bone or blood meal may l)e given to 
twenty hens two or three times a week. 

Regularity in feeding must l)e practised, and fowls .should never be 
allowed to miss a meal. 

The Value of the Hen. 

According lo a Bulletin, of exj)erimental station work issued bv the 
United States Department of Agriculture, the dried grain of wiieat contains 
about 15 I3er cent, water, 2.1 per cent, nitrogen, 9/iotlis of i per cent, 
phosphoric acid, gths of i per cent, potassium oxide. One hundred ix>unds 
of wheat sold off the farm carries away about 15 lbs. of water, 2 lbs. 6 ozs. 
nitrogen, over 14 ozs. of phosphoric acid, and nearly 10 ozs. of potash. 
Professor Henry, in his work on Feeds and Feeding, gives the amount 
somewhat differently. In 1,000 lbs. of wheat there are 150 lbs. of water, 
23.6 lbs. of nitrogen, 7.9 lbs. of phosphoric acid, and 5 lbs. of potash. 

Farmers^ Bulletin (tJ.S.A.), No. 128, gives the composition of hens^ 
eggs : — Shell, ii per cent, ; water, 65 J per cent. ; protein, T1.9 per cent. ; 
fat, 9.3 per cent. Then 100 lbs. of eggs contain ii lbs. of shells, mostly 
lime, and 65 J lbs. of water. Neither contains the costly elements of 

* This table ffives the total percentages present in each kind of food. Prolmhly about two-thirds of 
these are digested by birds. 
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fertility — potasvh, phosphorous, and nitrogen. Neither do the fats and 
carbo-hydrates contain those elements, being composed of carbon, hydrogen, 
and oxygen, in varying projwtions. Protein — the muscle and tissue 
builder — contains carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, and sulphur in 
varying proportions. 

In 100 lbs, of wheat the farmer sells 11.4 lbs. ol [)rotein ; in 100 lbs. 
of eggs he sells 11.9 lbs. of protein. He sells 71.8 lbs. of nitrogen -free 
extract, or carbo-hydrates composed of starch, gum, sugar, &c., in the 
wheat and none in the eggs. Eleven pounds of shells are sold in each 
100 lbs. of eggs, but none are contained in the wheat. He sells 2 lbs. 3 ozs. 
of fat in the wheat ; 9 lb. 5 ozs. in the eggs. This fat is carbon, hytlrogen, 
and oxygen, all of which are largely drawn from the two free and abundant 
elements — air and water. He sells 2 lbs. 6 ozs. nitrogen in wheat, pro- 
bably alx)Ut the same in the eggs ; about 13 ozs. of phosj)hori(' acid and 
J lb. of potash in the wheat, but only a trace of each in the eggs. 

By the foregoing it will be readily seen that the farmer sells the 
fertility away from his farm — nitrogen, phosphorous, jxj-tash — in selling 
wheat. With the eggs he sells lime, water, oxygen, Indrogen, carbon, and 
some nitrogen. The hen returns the elements not deri\'ed from air and 
water back to the soil. Then feed the Avheat to hens — 4 ozs. of wheat 
per hen is a large daily ration. The ex|)eriment stations figure on much 
less. The 100 lbs. of wheat feeds a hen 400 days -call it a year. We 
may safely say that the wheat with fairly good management will Aiehl 
100 per cent, profit if turned into egg production. Moreover, you have 
the hen left at the end of the year. The hen has returned fertility to the 
soil — Avheat robbed it for ever. 

Success in Egg Production. 

Systematic Feeding at Dookie Agricultural College. 

{From The Report of the Principal^ Mr, Hugh Pyc,) 

Feeding, Etc. 

table of a successful daily ration for 222 BIRDS. 


Proportion l)y weight of Food. 

Constituents of Food. 

1 W>ij«h 
Food 

1 da> 

8 Parts 


Wheat 

. . 24 lbs. 

2 


Bran 

6 , 

5 ’! 


Pollard 

15 „ 

1 Part 


Chaff ( Wheaton) 

3 „ 

1 „ 


Meat Scraps , . 

a „ 

5 Parts 


Water 

.. 15 


Fresh water is supplied every day, and on extra hot days tAvice. Shell 
grit is the principal form of grit supplied. Litter in the form of straw is 
also present, amongst which the grain is thrown. The objects of the litter 
in the pens are prindpall\' to give exercise and to keep the birds from eating 
their foexi too rapidly. Straw litter also acts as a mulch, esjiecially in 
summer, to keep the ground cool and as moist as possible, and secondly, 
to encourage a certain amount of insect life for the birds. The litter when 
removed can be used for ameliorating the mechanical condition of the soil 
where trees are planted, and contains a certain amount of fertilising matter 
also. 
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Preparation of the Mash , — The quantities of the different constituents 
of the mash being weighed out, the pollard and bran are put in the trough 
which is 4 ft. 6 in. long by 3 feet wide by, 12 inches deep. The pollard 
and bran are then mixed up, and chaff (steeped over nig'ht until soft and 
pliable) or chaffed green stuff is added. All are then well mixed together 
and put at one end of the trough. Then the meat scraps and soup are 
])laced on top of the mixture, and a little at a time is worked into a nice 
mealy mash, comparatively dry, but just moist enough to enable the birds 
to eat it without any trouble or waste. 

Green green food consists principally of kale, lucerne, 

silver beet, and rape. 

Comparison of P'oods. 

It is by cc^mparing the action of the nitrogenous or flesh-forming ffx>ds, 
with the heat givers, or those of a starch\ or fatty nature, that the import- 
aiK'e of adopting a rational s\stem of feeding is l)r(>nght under notice. It 
was noticed that, when much starch) food was given to the la) ing hens, 
they did not la) nearly as well as when animal food was mixed with it, 
also that groiving animals did not lhriv<‘ unless the starchy and flesh- 
forming f(y>ds were ])rt‘sent in the daily ration in projjer proportions. This 
relation l>etw'e<*n the digestible protein or nitrogenous matter and the diges- 
tible carbo-hydrates and fat in a ford is known as the nutritive rat’O'. It 
yvill Ik* setm that, to compart' the protein w’ith the carbo-hydrates and fat, it 
is necess.irs to reduce these two to some common t<*rm. 

It is found that the heat energy of 1 lb. of fat is equivalent to 
that ot almost 2.3 lbs. of starch ; thus if the amount of fat in a pen'cntage 
composition be multiplied by 2.3 it enables us to add the product to the 
}X‘r('('ntag(‘ of starcli giyen, as botli are now in similar t(‘rms. I'he li>t of 
foods to be mixed licing givtn, and the parts, of each supplied to com])Ose 
the ration being noted, re('0iirse must le had to the table of analyses of the 
fo(ds giving the percentag<‘ of digt'stible nutri<'nts. To the amounts of 
carbo-hydrates are added the equivalents, in carl)o-h) drates, of the fat. 
This, as already explained, is obtained by multiplying the total digestive 
percentage of fats by 2.3, since one part of fat supplies as much heat 
energy as 2.3 parts of starch. Then to find the nutritive ratio of barley 
look at the frKd tables and note that in the protein column it states 
9.64, in the carbo-hydrates column 60.77, and in the fat column t.86 
Then the latter two are added, aflt^r reducing the fat to caring-hydrate equi- 
valents, and the total sum is divided by the amount of digestible yirotein, 
which gives us a nutritive ratio of 6.7. If there Ix" tw^o parts barley in a 
mixture, then the co-eflicients are multiplied by 2. 

TABLE GIVING THE APPROXIMATE NUTRITIVE RATIOS OF THE MORNING AND 
AFTERNOON RATIONS AS A WHOLE. 


Part«» 

by 

Weight. 

Oonstltuoiits of 
JtatlonH. 

Dlgostlhle 

Protein 

(Nitrogenous) 

flatter. 

T)iKe8til»le 
Carbo-hydrates 
(SUrch, &v.). 

Digestible 

Fats and Olla. 

1 Fat. 2.3 Starch. 

Nutritive 

Ratio. 

1 

Wheaten Chaff . . 


3,90 


46.1 


1 10 

i .0 

1 I 

Meat Scraps, (Itc. 


45 00 




2.00 

1 1 : 3 48 

2 ! 

Bran 

2 X 11.2 

22.40 

2 X 42.2* 

84.4 

2 X 2.5 

5.00 

f 

n I 

1 Pollard 

6 X 12.2 

61.00 

5 X 53.4 

267.0 

6 X 3.8 

19,00 

J 

S j 

1 Wheat 

8 X 10.2 

81.60 

8 X 69.2 

55.3,6 

8 X 1.7 

13.60 

1 : 7.16 

1 

Total 

213.60 


951.1 


40 70 

1 4.19 
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The nutritive ratio of the morning mash is perhaps narrower than some 
are used to give to laying hens, but undoubtedly the excellent returns from 
the hens enccairage me to believe that, in practice at least, it has been a 
success. The wheat ration ma\ seem to have too wide a nutritive ratio, 
but I do not think the bulk wheat of the State has a much narrower one. 
A nutritive ratio of i :4.5 is considered by many English breeders about 
right, or the normal ratio. The term narrow ration is used to denote 
that the proportion of protein present in the food is higher than the normal, 
and the ration is said to be “ wide ” when the proportion of protein is less, 
or that the carbodudrates are in greater quantities than in the normal. 

The difficiilt\ of obtaining the correct nutritiv(^ co-efficients of the con- 
stituents of the rations make such tables less reliable for fowls than for 
cattle, yet the\' serve a useful i)urix>se in conevntrating thought on the 
subject, and the fc'eding done is less empirical, and so less liable to mistakes. 
It is onh^ w ithin recent years that close attention has been given to the scien- 
tifi(' feeding of poullrx, and then only to a limited ^‘Xlent. The alimenta- 
tion of poultry is so different to that of cattle, on w'hich much research 
wwk has been based, that we can only hope for approximately correct 
results. We must supply a maintenance ration in order to keep the 
birds alive, re])la(’e w’aste tissues and keep U]> body heat. 

We must also supply the necessary surplus for tlie‘ making of an egg 
for at least 200 days during a year. If it can he managed to rear a strain 
of birds that la\s 250 eggs in a year then greater ])rosfHTit) is yK>ssihle for 
the owner. Jt is possible by continued selection to intensify the tendency 
to regular and continuous egg priKiuctiem, wdiich formed the characteristic 
of the individual hen which w'as originally selected in starting the present 
strains. Hence the lyi)e of prolific layers wdll take characteristic f|ualities 
as do good milkers among cows. From the results obtained it is e\identthat 
it is the strain and not the breed that qualifies a bird as a prolific layer, yet 
I Ijelieve the White Leghorn, w^hether from more attention lieing paid to 
It from ])ractical brc'i^ders in the pa.st, wdll, in a series of tests, maintain 
the premier honours. It remains to be seen, however, when tlie prolific 
strains of the heavy breeds are more commonly kept whether the above 
statem<*nt yvill hold good. 


Besults Achieved hy Victorian Poultry Farmers. 

Caulfield Poultrv Farm. 

The coloured plate opiiosite page 112 re]>resents a ])<>rtion of the Caul- 
field Poultry Farm. These poultry yards are laid out on the most modern 
and up-to-date lines, and may be described as complete in every detail. 
The yards, runs, houses &c., are constructed on cjonvenient and labour- 
saving principles, and are neat in design as yvell as useful, but it is not 
in this direction that this farm has made a name for itself. The high 
standard of egg production of the poultry bred at these yards is the strong 
feature of its success. The breeds selectejd are White Leghorns and Silver 
Wyandottes, 

"WMte Leghorns . — In White I^ghoms, the selection of stock was made 
from guaranteed laying strains obtained from American and Australasian 
breeder.? whose names were right to the front in the tests in the various 
States of the Commonwealth, Amongst the stock purchased were six hens, 
each with guaranteed records of 254 eggs for twelve months. 





The above is a view in the orchard of Messrs. T. H. Grant and Co. , Pakenham. The poultry destroy the codlin moth and fertilize the land. 
When five months old, the pullets are graded into yards of twelVe for egg proti action. 
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Every hen selected for the stud flock has a record of 200 or more eggs 
for twelve months. Male birds were also purchased from the very best 
laying strains, bred from hens with 200 or over record ; type and general 
conformation were also considered in selecting the stock as it was the 
ambition of the proprietor, Mrs. A. J. Duncan, to breed typical birds, as 
well as high grade egg producers. I'he mating of these birds was on 
('orrect lines, and their stock have already provided undeniable evidence of 
their egg production as well as their show qualities. 

Silver W yaudolics , — The excellent laying qualities of this variet) are 
now rec'Ognised by the poultry keepers generally. In making a selection 
of stud birds, similar rules to the Leghorns were observed, laying qualities 
combined with type having been the essential requirements. 

Hens with highest egg producing records have been purchased and the 
breeding ])ens are made up of high test birds. Amongst them is a pen of 
six hens that produced 207 eggs each in twelve months at the Government 
competition in South Australia, gaining the leading prize for the highest 
egg production in the heavy breeds. The whole of the breeding stock are 
from 200 or more egg strains, and .sisters to competition winners in 
Victoria and New South Wah‘s. The male birds are also from noted laying 
strains, and judicious mating with unrelated hens is practised. 

A proof of the lajing qualities of the Silver Wyandottes bred at these 
yards, is here given. A pen of six hens, purchased for the Hurnley 
St'hool of Horticulture, produced an average of 180 eggs eacii for twelve 
months. The birds were not forced in any way, lieing kept for breecjing 
purposes. When it is considered that they were second season hens, the 
average obtaineci must entitle them to l)e placed in the front rank as egg 
producers. 

The balanced ration consists of pollard. l)ran, lucerne chafl. blood 
meal, green l)one (freshly cut), wheat, heavy Algerian oats (tailed), and 
crushed maize. 

Morning, — Pollard 2 parts, bran i part, liRerntf rha/T (btcaincd over niglil) 
I part. These are mixed together, and, when cuailable, soup from meat scraps is 
added. The whole is given in a crumbly condition, about 3 ozs. per bird being 
allowed. Kvery other day during the laying season blood meal or green bone 07. 
per bird) is mixed with the mash. 

Midday. — (Treen stuff (chopped finely). 

hvening. — ^Wheat and oatb. In winter crushed maize is added. About 3 07s. 
of grain per bird is considered a fair ration. 

The yards are plentifully supplied with shell grit, gravel grit, and charcoal. 
Fresh water is provided bv means of low-j)ressure taps which drip continuously 
throughout the day. 


Ormond Poultry Farm, Ormond. 

UTILITY AND SHOW POINTS COMBINED. 

During the past fifteen vears, thousands of high class birds have been 
bred and distributed from the yards of Messrs. Rogen and Andrew at 
Caulfield. The whole of the buildings, runs, &c., are constructed on the 
latest and most up-to-date methods^ The yards are undfer the supervision 
of Mr. G. E. Andrew, who is well versed in all matters 

connected with the industry. Before making a final choice of the 
best poultry to keep, he tried all the well known breeds, in- 

cluding Andalusians, Brahmas, Dorkings, Game, Hamburgs, Lang- 
shans, Leghorns, Orpingtons, Plymouth Rocks, and Wyandottes. 
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After tests extending over several years, he has decided that Silver 
Wyandottes, White Leghorns, White Wyandottes, and Plymouth Rocks, 
are the four best varieties, to keep. In making this selection, he \vas 
influenced to a great extait by tlie egg production, and all round quali- 
ties of these breeds. 

W yandoftes, — The Silver Wyandottes, without doubt, make up one of 
the lx"st collections to bt* found in any part of the State. Besides l)eing 
realh good all round birds, thev are excellent la}ers, and include many 
choice exhibition s])ec*imens. 

The Whiti* Wyandottes are bred from si)e(*ially selected Ammcan and 
Victorian laying strains, mated to prcxluce birds which will combine egg 
production and table qualities to a marked extent. They are of the 
colour kiKmn as “stay uhite'^ and have already proved themselves to 
he a VvirietN whi(‘h can k<r]) up its end as an all round fowl. 

Leghor^ts. — This premier egg“produt:ing hwd has found a 
j)lace in the \ards of Messrs. Rogen and Andrew, and the high opinion 
has earned jiroves that it has “come to stay.” Amongst the stock of 
this \ariety, is the pen of ^ix birds ^^hich won the last egg'la\ing (‘om- 
])etition at Koseworthy, S.A. 1 'hese six pullets ])rodu('ed i,53t eggs 
in 12 months, averaging over 255 eggs \)cr bird. Many other high test 
layers are incliid(*d in th<» brtM'ding stoc^k. 

Plxmonih Rocks, — Pl\ mouth Rocks have Ikxmi reamtly added to the 
strx^k kept on this farm. The birds w'hich formed the nucleus of the 
bref‘ding jiens wt‘re imiKXtc'd from America. The\ were selected from 
the vei\ U‘st laying strains in that countrs. where the Plymouth Rock 
is right on to]> as an egg producer as well as being a g(.K>cl all round 
bird. 

'riu^ jK)iiltr\ on th(‘ f<irm at present numbers aliout 1,^00 birds, i ,000 
<d tlicm iMr'ing >oung st(K*k. Rigorous and clos(' culling is ])ractis(‘d to 
ktx:‘p up the standard of the breeds. As an iiulication of Air. Andrew ’s 
(>[)inion of the value of the ix)ultry industrv , it mav lie mentioned that 
he has just added 75 new' pens for la\ ing stock. He holds the oyiinion 
that iioultrv keeping will, in the near future, bo a very large source of 
re\'enue to our State. 

Tn a subsn'iuent issiK' of the Journal, Mr. Andrew' ]>urpnsc‘s dealing 
fully with tht' successful metliods of raising and feeding poultry i)ractised 
In him at Ormond. 


Model Poultry Farm, Black Rock. 


{Particulars supplied hx Mr, E, A, Nohlc.) 


AveraRC number of e^Rs laid b> earb pullet in tweUe moiitlH 
4verace price realized, 1*'. Id. per dozen . . 

Cost of food for earh bird 
Not profit for each bird . 


2(14 

iss. .^d. 
8s. 

10s. .Sd. 


lirmh kejit 
Morning Mmi 

Midilny Mrnl 
Eftentng Meai 


WTilte, Silver, and Columbia Wvandotte«», White LcRhorns, Black and 
Waiite Orpingtons, Barred and White Plymouth Ro^’ks. 

Bran, pollard, barlev, oats, and rice meal, mixed vlth lucerne ehaff 
‘^teamed. f)nee weekly alternately, green bone and blood meal, 
mixed witli food**. 

'rhousand-headed kale -silver beet, and green lucerne, cut finely. 

Wheat, clipped oats, and crushed maize. 


The (|uantity of food given to each bird is varied according to breed and appetite. 




Pahticulars Supplied by Mr. A. N. Pearson, of the Halton Grange Poultry Farm, Lang Lang. 
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Conclusion. 

In conclusion, readers are reminded that jKmltry keeping should prove 
:i valuable industry, and that there is every chance of success when it is 
cf>mbined with all or any of the industries enumerated elsewhejre. There 
practically an unlimited market in Great Britain for eggs and poultry 
and the prievs are generally a gCKKl deal above the market values here. 
The T)rice paid by exporters for turke\s, diu'klings, and chickens is 6d. to 
6jd. [xjr lb. live weight, according to size. Victoria has a climate second 
to none for poultry I weeding and there is ample tototi for the extension and 
development of poultry keeping on correct lines. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Tht« Staff of the {>e{>artinent haM been oi^anixed toalai-j'-e extent for the |)uri.»os£* of information 

to farmers. l^mestioiiM in e> ery branch ot ajfrU'iiltUH* are aiailly answered. Write a short letter, jfiv mj; «s 
full particulars as ])ossible, of your local eotuiitioiis, and state precisely what it is that >ou want to know. 
All iiiqnines imwt he accompuriied h\ ihe name and address of the winter. 

Themical {’omposition of Muk. — C iRiocs cisks whether heifers give the best 
pcrcent.ige of irearn. 

.1?/ wv'fT. 'Phe (jiiantity of milk varies utcordiiig lo age and is greatest at 
third to fifth calving, but the ihemical tonijiusilion aj)i>ears to remain unchanged 
through life, except at great age when he f.its dimmish. 

Skimming Scamieu Muk. — Amateur wushes to know how long scalded milk 
set in milk dishes should remain before being .skimmed. 

A»f7i'r/. — 24 hours is ample. Si aiding, by destroying Lai tic Acid bacilli, 
delays souring, but does not prevent other changes which take j)lace in milk so 
treated. 

Hot Fmes.— H.J. stales that his horses are worried with lx)f flies, although 
he is applying kerosene and phenyle daily, lie mcjuires rr treatment and also 
asks what are the symptoms when horses are alTected internally. 

A»f7f'rr.--(i) The kerosene treatment may be assisted by tying a piece of 
cloth saturated in that substance under the jaw. Any method adopted depends 
for its siKcess ujioii a frecpient repetition. (2) Theie are no symjitoms shown wdicn 
an animal is affected. Occasionally, if the liorsc is in poor tondition, intermittent 
colic i^ induced from indigestion, but the hot itself is not responsible for this nor 
<loes it cause death. Tn the natural course of the life history of the fly, the larvae 
arc passed away from the horse, and they may be assisted in the spring time of 
year by a dremh of Linseed oil i pint, oil of Tiirjientine i o/. 

Mammitis. — K.P. .states that the udders of tw’o of his heifers have become 
hard and the teats are choked wuth some fibioiis matter. The teats are also in- 
flamed .ind swollen. 

AfisTfur . — The condition of the heifers as described is Mammitis.” Hot 
fomentations three times a day should be persevered with, and after each, with 
plenty of gentle friction apply camphorated oil. In b.id cases syringing out the 
udder with antiseptics and the aj^pheation of bellailonna ointment are beneficial. 

Chronic Indigestion. — (,)u\n. Shot si.ites that one cow in a hen! of 
tw'enty grazing on the same juistiire is very subject to Ho\en or Bloat. She is a 
good milker and appears to be in good health. 

Aft,mer. — This is apparently a ca.se of chronic indigestion with resultant 
flatulence in an animal more disposed to it than others. Try the effect of daily 
administration of Bicarbonate of sod,x (Baking soda) in 2 oz. doses given in the 
damped feed or as a drench in 2 pints of water. Regulate the amount of feed 
as far as possible, especially that of a fermentable nature, such as lucerne, peas, 
&c. 

Round Worms. — D.M. inquires rt' treatment for horse affected wdth small 
red worms (about i an inch long). 

Answer. — The small round worms are sometimes very difficult to eradicate. 
Put the horse on bran mash for 24 hours and then give i pint Tdnseed oil with 
I ounce oil of Turpentine as a drench. If evidence of worms still remains, try 
the effect of injecting into the rectum ^ gallon of lukewarm w’ater in which is dis- 
solver! i ounce of common salt. 
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Impaction of the Om\sum. — W.G. wishes to know what is the cure for 
impaction of the omasum. 

Answer. — Impaction of the omasum is a condition which seldom, if ever, is 
pre.sent in the cow. The normal condition of the organ is fairly dry and hard. 
For the digestive troubles which follow he feeding with dry impactions foodstuffs 
the administration of Epsom Sails i lb. in water 2 rpiurts, followed by powdered 
Nux Vomica 2 dr., Carbonate of Ammonia ^ oz., Ginger i oz., in water as a 
drench twice a day is useful. 

Excessive Appiication of Bi-UEStone. — M.W.M. states that alx^ut three 
months ago a draught m.ire developed a lump on the fleshy part of the cheek. 
Since breaking, he has daily aj)plied Bluestone and after treatment matter re- 
sembling clots ‘f blood comes away. 

Answer. — The continuous application of Bluestone is keeping the wound sore 
and discharging — the subbtance is a caustic and so destroys the tissues. Washing 
the .sore daily with a i in 2,000 solution of Perchloride of Mercury and then 
dusting dry Boracic Acid Powder on will be more useful. 

Injury to Jaw-bone. — J.B.F. writes: — Three months ago a yeailing 
filly of mine got the side of its lip torn by a hook, which also chafed the bone. 
The lip was stitched and the wound apparently healed, but a lump remains on 
the bone, causing the side of lip to protrude. Would you recommend a blister^” 

Answer. — The swelling on the bone has been induced by the injury, and it 
is doubtful if you will ever get it away completely, though in time it will become 
greatly reduced. It would not be wise to apply a blister but absorption may l)e 
stimulateil by jiainting three times a week with a strong tincture of Iodine. 

Stamping and Bjting of Fetiocks by Mare.*— J.T.W. states that a mare 
belonging to him is constantly stamping and biting her fetlocks. 

Answer. — Give i oz. of Epsom salts in her feed night and morning for .ibout 
2 weeks, (vleanse the parts thoroughly and rub well into the roots of the hair 
daily a mixture of ecjual parts of Methylated Spiiits and Castor Oil. 

Remc'ivat. of Warts. — R.R. asks what is the best way to remove warts on 
a cow’s teats. 

Answer. — Large warts may be removed by t\ing a piece oi waxed silk aroun 1 
their base. In a few days they will drop off. Smaller ones may be painted with 
Lunar Caustic, but as any treatment is liable to make the teat.s soie the cow should 
not be treated until dry. 

Ijtmp on Horse’s Shoulder. — J.McP. asks w^hat blister is recommended for 
removing lumps on the shoulders of a horse. A him]), about the size of a hcn’.s egg, 
has formed on each shoulder, and when the horse is sjielled the swelling goes down 
somewhat, but the lumjis can ahvays be fell? 

" Answer. — Red blister maj hr used if the horjse can have a gw)d spell after 
api»lying it. Should the swelling increase, as the result of such blister, it will be 
necessary to operate, which, in most cases, is the most satisfactory treatment, the 
swelling being a small shoulder tumour, due to ]>inching or jarring by the collar. ^ 

(hiw Pe\s. — J.B. asks whether he could sow maize and cow’ peasi in the same 

drill? 

Answer. is not desirable to sow ‘maize and cow peas in the same drill. The 
cow pea is a shrub, and not a vine, and hence would not climb up the maize stalk. 

Maize Silage. — J.B. finds th.-t maize silage alone does not Increase the flow^ cf 
milk to any extent, although it keeps the stock in good condition. 

Ansivcr. — Maize .silage alone does not contain a sufficient proportion of the 
flesh forming constituents of food to increase the milk flow when fed by itself. The 
additions necessary to supplement it may be made with lucerne hay, good oaten or 
w'heaten hay chaff, bran, or crushed oats, or peas. 

Ploughing New Land. — M.S.R. inquires as to best plough to use for breaking 
up hard ground for the first time. Disc ploughs are not much used in his district? 

Answer. — Disc ploughs are thoroughly suitable for the first j)loughing of stiff 
land. After lying in fallow for some months, the land sliould be repToughed with 
an ordinary 2 or 3 furrow plough, and well worked down with roller, disc, and 
harrows. 

Indentification of Plants. — V.W. forwards specimen of plant for identifi- 

cation. 

Answer. — It is Meadow Eesaie {Festuca elatior, L.), a native of Europe, now 
naturalized in this State. It is an admirable fodder grass for land that is not too 
dry, and does well under irrigation. Its jricld is good, though not quite so high 
for Timothy, Foxtail,, or Rye grass. It is better suited for cattle and horses than 
for sheep, for which the Sheep’s Fescue {Festuca ovina, L.), is a better grass. 
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THE ALGAllROBO OR CAROB TREE. 

F. de CastelUiy Government Viticulturist. 

This valuable tree is not unknown in Victoria, for healthy specimens 
are to be found here and there in several ot our country districts and its 
extensive cultivation has been recommended by Baron von IMueller and other 
botanical authorities. This advice has not, however, been acted upon and 
no trials on anything like a practical scale seem to have been made. 

A few notes concerning what I saw recently of this remarkable drought 
resisting tree in Eastern Spain may prove of interest, and possibly lead to 
\f> further trial in Victoria. 



CAROB TltRES IN EASTERN SPAIN. 


It was on the railway journey from Barcelona to Valencia that I first 
saw extensive plantations of it ; in this region the Algarrobo is one of the 
striking features of the landscape. The beans borne by it, and especially 
the fleshy pods rich in sugar in which they are contained, constitute a large 
portion of the fodder consumed by horses and mules. So much is this so 
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that in most villages of Eastern Spain the fact that a stable is attached to 
a house is usually revealed by the penetrating smell of the bean pods, which, 
roughly chaffed, almost always form part of a horse’s ration. Considerable 
quantities are also shipped to England and other countries. 

The Levante, as the East Coast of Spain is usually termed, appears to 
be the natural home of this remarkable tree in the Peninsula. North of 
Barcelona the climate is jather cold for it but south of that town right down 
to Alicante, Algarrobals, as plantations of tKis tree are termed, meet the 
eye everywhere. It is rarely planted on good land. Its deep roots and 
power of resisting drought render it capable of living where scarcely an\* 
thing else will, and these qualities are taken advantage of in order to utilize 
land which would otherwise be almost valueless and which is too dry for 
the vine and the olive. Right up among barren rocks, wherever one can 
find a few feet of soil and sometimes even where this is practically absent 
but where the rock is sufficiently fissured for its deep roots to penetrate, 
can one see the handsome, dark green, ash-like foliage of the Algarrobo. 

Botanical ly known as Ceratoma Siliqua and popularly, in English, as 
the Carob or Locust bean and sometimes, but it appears erroneously, as St. 
John’s Bread, it belongs to the order of leguminous plants and is a hand- 
some tree, frequently attaining a height of 50 feet. Its longevity is 
phenomenal ; most of the trees in the Levante are several hundred years 
old. Like the olive it assumes, with age, most curious shapes ; sometimes 
the central portion of the trunk decays away, so that one tree is split up 
into two or three. Frequently one sees a very old tree with the base of 
its trunk built around to a height of 5 feet and even more, with big limestone 
boulders from the hillsides; propped up so to speak but continuing never- 
theless to yield its crop of beans. 

The Algarrobo is clioecioiis, male and female flowers being borne by 
separate trees. Seedling jflants must therefore le grafted, only a few males 
being retained for the supply of pollen. The female trees, of course, alone 
produce beans. Several distinct varieties are known. Plants of two of 
the most popular, known respectively as Rogeta and Negreta were recently 
imported by this Department so scions for grafting will ere long be avail- 
able. 

Though capable of living and bearing its beans under the most un- 
favorable circumstances this tree, like most others^ resfionds to good treat- 
ment and regular plantations are almost always cultivated whenever the 
nature of the land permits the use of a plough. Even when this is not 
pos^le the trees are usually dug round. Near Jaraco, on the railway 
journe} between Gandia and Carcagente, I was struck by one plantation 
the soil of which consisted solely of fairly large stones — not gravel. The 
regular lines in which they were arranged left no doubt ris to ploughing 
having been duly executed. 

A few figures as. to expenses of cultivation and yields may prove of 
interest. For these I am indebted to Don Rafael Janini y Janini who 
quotes them from D. G, Lleo Comin, Engineer-in-Chief of the Spanish 
Forestry Department. 

The trees are planted very far apart ; 24 trees per hectare or about ro 
trees per acre is the usual number. At 10 or 12 years old they produce 
84 Ibfc of beans per tree and at 410 to 45 years they are in full bearing, 
the usual crop of l)eans being about half a ton per acre. Cost of cultivation 
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per acre is estimated to be as follows, reduced to English money and 
reckoning the peseta at par: — 

UBual Moi e generous 

cultivation. treatment 

H, d. 8 . d. 

Ploughing ... ... ... ... ... 97 14 o 

Scarifying ... ... ... ... ... — in 

Pruning (paid for by value of firewood obtained) — — 

Gathering and cartage ... ... ... 3 10 5 a 

13 5 2t i 

The market value of the beans in 1906 was 2 to 2.15 pesetas per 
arroba of 12.78 kilos, equivalent to from £6 3s. to j £6 t2s. per ton 



CAROB TRKE AT SWAN 


The fodder value of the beans is high. They contain, according to 
Baron von Mueller, 66 per cent, of sugar and gum ; this authority in- 
stances a tree having yielded nearly half a ton of pods in a season. Such 
a tree must have b^n grown on rich soil and not on the poor dry land, 
fit for nothing else, which it is usually the fate of this generous tree to be 
planted in. 
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Two statements made in Spain in connexion with the Carob tree deserve 
considering here- -one is that it will not do inland ; that it must have the 
sea air in order to thrive. I'he other is that it must only be planted in 
limey soils. The limited exj)erience we have of the tree seems to contra' 
diet l>oth these contentions so far as Victoria is concerned. Several fine 
trees exist in our inland climate, notably at Bendigo, Dookie, and Mildura ; 
some of these are in soil very ixx>r in lime and bear abundantly, though only 
locally raised seedlings and therefore not of the best varieties. 

The theory that the Algarrobo must feel the sea breeze probably arises 
from the nature of the country in Eastern Spain. As one leaves the coast 
and goes inland the rise above sea level is very rapid and the climate be- 
comes too cold for the tree to thrive. Strange to say I did not notice it 
growing anywhere in Andalucia (Southern Spain), though there does not 
appear to be any reason why it could not be successfully grown there. 

Photographs of Algarrobos near Denia and near Gandia are here repro- 
duced, and also of one at Swan Hill, in Victoria. The latter was 38 
years old when photographed ; the height was then 27 feet and the girth, 
2 feet from the ground, 5 ft. 3 in. 


THE DAIRY BULL. 

/. S. McFadzean, Dairy Supervisor. 

The statement the bull is half the herd ” is often made ; and it is a 
statement that indicates a fair and proper estimate when dealing with 
pure-bred stock. With grade stock, however, the bull has anywhere 
from three-fourths to everv thing to do with what that herd will be a few 
\ears hence. Where haphazard breeding has previously been practised, 
the introduction to the herd of a ])ure-bred bull of milking pedigree will 
most surely result in increasing the profit from that herd. The man who 
^)ersists in endeavouring to make a living by dairy-farming with mongrel 
stock is hoeing a hard row.’’ To be successful at anything calls for 
as much reasoning and common-.sense method as it is possible to command. 
1\) succeed at dairy-farming no branch of it should be, neglected. 

The first proposition in dairying is the obtaining of suitable cows. 
Every buyer knows that good cows are scarce. Almost all beginners know 
lo their cost how few cows prove satisfactory out of the number purchased, 
and also that the buying price of such good ones as they are lucky enough 
to get hold of is invariably high. Good dairy stock are raised by dairymen 
and from dairy stock only. Usually every dairyman keeps the best he 
breeds for his own herd. It is therefore obvious that really good cows 
are seldom obtainable at a reasonable price. In fact, except at clearing 
sales, only poor and medium dairy stock are usually obtainable except at 
high figures. The shrewd dairy-farmer therefore breeds his own good 
milking stock, and .sells his culls ; for, if he depends on the market for 
good cows he will pay the full value for the bulk of his purchases, and 
handle much inferior stock at a loss meanwhile. The breeding of high- 
class dairy stock is profitable work, for there is, and must always be, a 
steady demand for first class milkers. 

Among Victorian dairy-farmers there are many who possess highly 
remunerative studs of pure-bred dairy stock. Every progressive dairyman 
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now recognises the value of pure-bred stock with a milking |>efligree, and 
many find it more profitable to raise tlieir own bulls for breeding stock than 
to buy them as recjuired. The former methcxl unquestionably opens up 
more opportunities for improvement, but ever) one is not gifted with a 
faculty for stock-breeding, and many have not the inclination. Breedep 
of high-class dairy stock are, however, sufficiently numerous in Victoria 
to allow of every dairyman obtaining a pure bred bull at a reasonable 
figure to improve the quality of his milking herd. This iDeing so, it is 
regrettable to note that the use of mongrel bulls and bulls of inferior 
breeding is causing! the dairying industry of this State thousands of pounds’ 
worth of loss annually. 

The fiersistent intermixing of the various breeds and grades of cattle 
in many dairy herds is probably the result of the old-time teaching that 
cross-bred stock were hardier than those pure bred. The error in this 
arises from the fact that pure- bred stock were handled much differently 
years ago than they are now ; but the old-time ideas still live. Dairy stock 
are not now pampered and forcenl for the show-ring. The judges do not 
look for it. The pure-bred show stock of the present day are strong, 
hardy animals, that for the most part of the year are treated the same as 
the rest of the dairy stock, with a little extra feeding and grooming as 
show day approaches. At the shows the prize-takers aie strong, robust 
cattle, and continuous breeding from sound -constitutioned stock has given 
us pure bred animals as hardy as can be desired. The milking capa- 
bilities of the i)resent-day pure-bred dairy strx'k is also be)ond question. 
Occasionally a cross-bred or grade animal is found that is an extra heavy 
producer. That this is not due to the actual crossing is demonstrated 
by the variability shown in cross-bred animals as compared with pure stock. 
Such dairying qualities as occur in cross-bred cows are due to the influence 
of some pure-bred stock from which they have sprung, and which the 
effect of crossing has failed to annul. It is amongst pure bred stock that 
consistent milk production and evenness of qualitv generally are most in 
evidence ; and the proportion of deep milkers amongst pure- bred shxk is 
considerably greater than amongst crossbreds. Even if it were possible to 
consistently obtain good milking stock from first nmses, the maintenance of 
pure herds is essential to the continued production of first crosses ; and the 
keeping of pure bred animals to brtvd first cross stock is very like taking one 
step forAvard and slipping Ijack two. The crossinc: of yniro breeds of dairy 
cattle to produce milking stock has. therefore, nothing to lec'ommend it. 

With two such profitable milking breeds of cattle as the Jersey and 
Ayrshire in large numbers in the State, there is no reasonable excuse for 
any dairyman using a cross-bred bull. Both of these breeds arc long 
established, and have been developed by breeders solely for dairv work. 
On this account, bulls of these breeds stand far before lho.se of any other 
class of stock at pre.sent in the State in their suitability for improving 
ordinary farm herds from a dairying stand-point. The longer a breed is 
established the more fixed are its characteristics, and the more prepotent 
may we expect the males to be in stamping their g(K)d qualities on their 
progeny. When, therefore, a stock-owner wishes to improve his cattle for 
dairy work the use of a pure-bred bull from dairying stock is an absolute 
necessity. To endeavour to attain the desired end with a cross-bred 
animal will inevitably result in failure ; and it is .significant that it is 
from the users of inferior breeding stock that we invariably hear the com- 
plaint that ‘‘ dairying does not pay.” 
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Very noticeable, indeed, is rhe deterioration which results from the- 
use of an inferior bull in those cases where the farmer has succeeded in 
getting together a herd of fairly good well-bred cows. If the bull used 
is not from pure-bred dairy stock, the heifers from these cows are in- 
variably inferior to their mothers, both in type and milk production. As, 
however, three to four years must necessarily elapse before the progeny 
of such a mating show their want of quality as milkers, even if the error 
is then corrected, the dairyman hajs practically wasted those years by allow- 
ing his herd to deteriorate when he might have been improving it. 

Almost on a par with the user of the cross-bred bull is the dairyman 
who, while using pure-bred bulls, varies the breed he uses from time to 
time, and thus consistently “ mongrelizes ’’ his heifers. The whole in- 
tent of using pure-bred bulls is to strengthen and perpetuate the dairying 
qualities of the herd by the repeated addition of pure blood to it from 



RESULT OF CROSS BREEDING. 


one reliable breed. By this means the grade of the herd is raised in each 
generation of heifers, till in time it should become almost indistinguishable 
from a pure-bred herd. The only reason for advocating this grading up 
of a herd instead of starting with pure-bred cows right from the outset ia 
that it is less expensive. It is, therefore, the more capable of being carried 
to a successful issue by the man of small capital. Very few dairymen 
can at the start buy pure-bred stock solely. The alternative is for each 
to make the best of such cows as can be obtained. This can only be done 
by following on the lines of pure breeding. Where an occasional cow or 
heifer of good dairying quality and of the same breed as the bull that ifr 
us<^^ can be added to the herd, improvement will be so much the quicker ; 
but in any case satisfactory progress can be depended on by adopting the 
grading-up process. If, however, a change is made in the breed of the 
bulls used, exactly the same result will be obtained in the progeny of tho 
second animal as if a cross-bred bull had been used in the first instance. 
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The only variation is that the deteriorating effect is pwtponed until the 
progeny of the second bull matures. In such a case it is almost a cer- 
tainty that the breeding of this second bull would be blamed for any such 
deterioration ; whereas the whole trouble would be in the mongrelizing 
result which had thus thoughtlessly been brought about by the owner. 

Breeders of stock recognise several laws which apply to all animals. 
Among these are the laws of heredity and atavism.'* The former 
is explained to a certain extent by. the phrase like begets like." This 
law is reliable only when dealing with pure-bred stock of known breeding 
.and fixed traits of character. By atavism, on the other hand, is meant 
-a reversion to the type of some more or less remote ancestor. The occur- 
rence is commonly known as "throwing back." The result is the 
revival of some tendency which had previously been eliminated by per- 
sistently breeding against it. All domestic animals have their origin in 
some wild species. Through many generations past breeders of Cattle 



RESULT OK JUDICIOUS MATING. 


have culled out animals that showed undesirable cliarnrteristics, and bred 
only from such as possessed those which it was sought to perpetuate. In 
this way the various breeds have been formed and perfected, but behind 
them all lies their wild ancestry. If stock are permitted to breed indis- 
-criminately they tend to revert towards their original types with amazing 
rapidity; thus showing the potency of this power of "atavism" or 
"throwing back"; or, in other words, the strength of the blood of the 
original species. Where a breed has been kept pure for a long period 
the tendency to atavism is held in check. One object, therefore, of 
maintaining smd intensifying purity of breeding in dairy stock is to 
prevent reversion or throwing back to an undesirable type. 

The dair;^-farmer, therefore, who uses any other than a pure-bred dairy 
tull is working backwards from year to year ; and, in the end, he must 
^ther give up dairying or begin over again by buying fresh stock. On 
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the other hand, the user of the pure-bred bull each year improves the grade 
of his herd in both appearance and production, and establishes his business 
on a sound paying basis. While he is thus yearly increasing the profit 
from his herd, such animals as he finds it expedient to cull out will find 
a more ready sale on account of their showing some indication of having 
been bred from dairy stock ; and the nearer his grades approach ii: 
character to the pure stock the better will his selling prices be. In the 
improved prices of culls alone the purchase of a good bull is often repaid. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized that the use of an inferior bull 
in the dairy herd is a death-blow to the success of the next generation of 
the herd. Valuable time is being wasted and money lost on every dair\' 
farm where the owner neglects to make use of that most economical and 
sure aid towards increasing his profits — the pure dairy -bred bull. 

On pages 134 and 135 res])ectively are shown two opposite results in 
stock breeding. The one on page 134 is a degenerate specimen, the 
result of mating a cross-bred bull to a cross-bred cow. He is a 3-year- 
old bull, and at the price of grass alone the raiser is probably some ;^4 
ro ;^5 out of pocket by keeping him. 

On the other hand, the Jersey bull demonstrates the result of judicious 
mating. He is a winner of oonsiderable prize money and, being bred 
from dairy stock, he is highly valuable as a dairy stud bull ; in addi- 
tion, his owner has an animal whose appearance is a considerable pleasure 
lo him. This bull is at present 25 months old, and has won to first 
prizes and 4 championships. He was placed second in the \earling 
class of 21 entries at the Melbourne Royal Show, 1907. That was his 
first appearance in the show ring, he being then 10 months old. Since 
then he has not been beaten in his class, winning in succession at Bacchus 
Marsh, Cranbourne, and Dandenong in 1907 ; Lang Lang, Frankston, 
Melbourne Royal, Ballarat National, Bacchus Marsh, and Dandenong, 
1908 ; and he opened this year by winning first and champion prizes at 
Frankston in January. These particulars were kindly furnished by the 
owner, Mr. Wm,, Ayres, who has a small dairy herd at Railway Avenue, 
Malvern. Mr. Ayre.s has been breeding Jerseys for some 12 years past, 
and his first exhibit — a cow — won ist and champion prizes at Bacchus 
Marsh in October, 1901. That cow was Daphne, the grand-dam of this 
bull, Favourite\s Fox TT. His breeding is as follows : — 


Favourite’s Fox II. 


Favourite’s Fox. 
Pretty’s Queen. 


/ Carnation’s Fox (imp.). 

\ Favourite 111, by Helteshazzar (imp.). 
/ Pretty’s lk>y, 

I Daphne. 
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EXPERIMENTAL WHEAT FIELDS, 1908 - 9 , 

Report on the Seven-Year Fields. 

A'. E, Lecy Agricultural Superintendent , 

1 he present re|)ort deals with the results of the fourth } ear's crops upon 
the exj[jeri mental wheat fields conducted under agreement with the Depart- 
ment for a term of 7 years. The endeavour has been made from year to 
Near to investigate soil problems under practical conditions, and at the same 
time to afford the owner of the land an opportunity to test the suitability 
of a numl)er of selected wlieat varieties under l(x:al (‘onditions of soil and 
climate. In the carrying out of this policy the inspecting officers have been 
able to familiarize themselves with the methods and i)rejudices of the wheat- 
grower throughout the iiorth. As the result of the mutual exchange of ideas, 
I liave formed the opinion that a great number of wheat-growers do not 
give the nc*cessary attention they should to seed selection, nor does there 
appear to be much attempt made towards differential cultivation in soils of 
Nvidely dissimilar character. 

'I'hese facts are stated not in any disparaging sj)irit, but simply because 
they seem to be logical reasons why the average yield of wheat in Victoria 
remains stationary . I'he w ant of uniformity in the character of many ot 
the soils in northern Victoria largely increases the difficulty of recommend- 
ing any siK'f ific cxmrse of soil treatment which would meet all cases. It 
must be patent, hoNvever, to any observer that the red cla^ soils throughout 
the Wimmera differ widely from the black friable loams and sandy soils ; 
this difference is not only in texture but in plant food constituents as well, 
'riie moisture holding capacity of each type of soil also varies considerably, 
'ro illustrate the necessity for a different method of cultivation to .suit each 
class of soil, where such is in sufficiently large areas, the folloNving .samples 
were selected in the Kchuca district, representing tairlv extensive areas of 
each type. The samples are surface soils only. 

StiiL Analnsks, Kchuca District. 


j Mochjiniral AnalNMS 
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15.80 

66,09 

7.02 


It is not difficult to understand that soils of the sandy, sandy loam, and loam 
types, containing from 46 to nearly 90 t^er cent, of .sand, are not onlv easv 
to work but are also easy to preserve in that loose surface condition wherebv 
the I0.SS of moisture is choked. I'he clay loam and clay types, which con- 
stitute such a large portion of the Wimmera and northern plain country, 
on the other hand, are made up of much finer particles. After rain, these 
soils run together and bake easily ; hence they require to be cultivated at a 
different time or in a different manner to those containing a greater propor- 
tion of sand. Clay soils are no less well furnished in the elements of plant 
food, but their physical condition or texture prevents them in many cases 
from producing maximum results. It may also be said that clay soils 
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are slow to absorb moisture ; henoe it often happens that wheat sown on stiff 
land is drowned out by water lying on the surface during the winter. Deeper 
cultivation, as is the case in subsoiling, facilitates the passage of moisture 
into the subsoil, and there is reason to believe from the evidence of these 
fields that this system has certain advantages in altering the texture of the 
soil. Something of the same nature can be effected by the growth of deeply 
rooted plants, such as rape, peas, &c. It would be worth any farmer^s 
while to carry out a variety of experiments in cultivation methods on the 
stiff clay soils on his farm in order to arrive at a better understanding of 
the behaviour under certain conditions. 

1 hold the opinion that the most that can be expected from these fields 
is a suggestion towards improvement in any direction. It necessitates a 
wider sphere and greater variety of conditions to test the utility of any 
alteration in cultural methods before a hnal conclusion can be come to. 
Farmers are soniewhat cautious in adopting changes of method, but there 
seems to me sufficient logic in the chemical and mechanical analyses quoted 
from a typical wheat-growing district, to make it worth while the attention 
of some large wheat-grower, who has soil of a stiff rla}ey cliaracter, to 
approach the question of an alteration in soil treatment as a possible and 
probable means towards increased production of grain. 

Ordinary Cultivation versus Subsoiling for Hay. 

One of the dangers attendant on constant cropping with wheat only, is 
the introduction of “ take-all.’^ To minimize this possibility and at the 
same time to afford the soil an opportunity to recuperate its store of nitrogen, 
a crop of Algerian oats and field peas was sown on Section A (ordinary cub 
tivation) and Section (subsoiled). The results below indicate that for hay 
growing in the Mallee, Wimmera, and Nortliern Plains the subsailing has 
been of negative value. It was pointed out in a report on these same fields 
in the March, 1907, Journal^ that as regards increase in the yield of grain, 
the subsoiling was beneficial in the Northern Plain country only. 

yield per acre of ALGERIAN OATS AND PEA VINE HAY. 


Mallee and Fringe 

Wimmern. 

Northern and North-Eastern 
Plains. 

Ordinary 

Cultivation. 

Subsollod. 

Ordinary 
> Cultivation. 

Subsoiled. 

Ordinary''^. 

1 Cultivation. 

Subsoiled. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

i 

tons j 

I 

tons. . 

ftons. 

1.5 

1.6 

j l.H 

1 .9 1 

1.6 

1.6 

1 


It will be noted' that of the fields representing the Mallee and fringe no less 
than 7 out of 12 show an increased yield on the .subsoiled land ; in 4 cases 
the yields are identical, and in only one is the yield superior on the land 
cultivated in the ordinary manner. In the Wimmera, the effect of the 
deeper cultivation has been responsible for an increased yield in 2 cases 
out of 5. In the Northern Plains the balance of fields is in favour of the 
ordinary cultivation, although there is practically little difference between 
the y ields Of hay under both methods. 

Returns of Varieties, Season 1908. 

Some allowance must be made for the poor returns of Bunyip and 
Comeback, both of which were o«i the outside edges of the fields, and both 
being early varieties received more attention from the sparrows than the 
varieties in the centre. 
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Returns from the Seven-year Wheat Experimental Fields, 1908-9. 


I Sbotiok' Section 
I A. j B. 


Section 1). 


Experimenter, 


Maxiee and Fkinoe. 

Boyd, A., Minvip 
Bennett, J., Warrack- 
naboai 

Milbourne, J.,Wnrrack- 
nabeal 

Witney, J., Jeparlt . . 
Allen, J., Wilbiiiahrlua 
Innis, ,T., Ilainbow .. 
Pllanm, J., NliUl 
La very, B , Watchem 
Barber, A., Wycheproof 
MudRe, J., Sea Lake 
Pollard, H., (Jlonlotli 
Williamson, W., Bourt 

Average of 12 tlelda . . 


Wimmkra District. 

Hutchings, A., Lubecik 
Tepper, Mrs. P , Co- 
romby 

Nowatna, C., Jung . . 
Longerouong Agricul- 
tural Odlege 
Oibbms, E., Wail .. 
Feory, J , Diruboola 

Average of 6 ilelds 


North and North- 
Eastern Pluns. 

Howard, J., Ret Bet 
Nixon Bros., Eddington 
Sproat, W., Donald .. 
Carter, J., Maroug . . 
Trewick. J., Elmore 
Bray, W., Memgum.. 
Sharp, T. 11., Gooram- 
bat 

Hunter, B., Elmore . . 
Average of 8 fields . . 
Average of 26 fields . . 


Yield ' 

i 

1 

Yield i 

3 

d 

.s 

g 
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xt> 
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.0 

i 

es 

.c 

per ' 

per ; 

S 
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0 p. 
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1 ® 

t: t 

§c 
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a 

Acre. , 

Acre, 1 

n 

0^ 

eo 

9 9 
OP4 






d 



1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

tOUH. 

tuna. 

bshlH. 

b»hls. 

bHhla. 

bshla. 

bshls. 

bshls. 

bshls. 

bshls. 

balds. 

bshls. 

.0 

.9 

22.3 

26.2 

25.8 

26.2 

21.2 

24.5 

22.0 

25.6 

26.8 

23.4 

1.5 

1.8 

7.7 

21.3 

15.6 

17.0 

9.5 

8.4 

7.5 

14.0 

12.5 

11.7 

2.1 

2 5 

7.5 

12.6 

15.2 

14.2 

15.0 

15.6 

9.3 

20.7 

20.6 

13.1 

2.2 

2.1 

15.1 

16.6 

17.5 

3.7 

3.2 

3.1 

3.1 

3.2 

3.7 

2.8 

1.4 

1.5 

1.0 

10.1 

8.2 

7.5 

5.8 

6.3 

4.1 

4.1 

3.4 

1.8 

2.5 

2.5 

12.5 

21 6 

15.0 

10.0 

9.2 

12.8 

7.3 

14.8 

10.6 

12.5 

.9 

1 0 

14.6 

31.4 

2.5.6 

27.2 

29.2 

28.1 

22.2 

26.3 

28.4 

20.1 

2.0 

2.6 

16.9 

22.5 

18.2 

21.5 

24.2 

25.5 

19.8 

22.7 

17.5 

18.7 

1.7 

2.1 

7.9 

26.6 

21.8 

19.5 

19.5 

20.2 

15.5 

15.5 

15.2 

16.2 

.6 

.9 

4.0 

9.0 

6.1 

6.4 

4.5 

6.0 

3 1 

4.4 

4.1 

or. 6 

.8 

.8 

3.fi 

6.1 

3.9 

6.9 

8.0 

6.5 

2.7 

5.5 

3.6 

3.7 

1.3 

1.3 

9.6 

15.1 

13.1 

14.0 

17.3 

15.0 

11.2 

9.1 

6.7 

6.7 

1.5 

i.« 

10.2 

18.2 

15.5 

14.4 

13.8 

14.3 

10 6 

1.S.8 

12.7 

11.3 

i 

1,6 

2.2 

9,6 

16.7 

16.1 

16.6 

10.6 

13.4 

1 

13.7 

20 7 

j 20.6 

7.5 

l.H 

2.2 

11.2 

9,7 

12 8 

12.3 

11.2 

12.6 

11.6 

13.3 

1 12.0 

7.0 

2.1 

2.0 

2V , 5 

36.6 

32.8 

34.5 

42.1 

37.5 

32.8 

29.9 

28.3 

26.1 

Cut for 

ensilage 

* 17.9 

14.6 

13.9 

15.0 

12.3 


Cut 

for 

1 liay 

i 

2.tS 

1 1 9 

1 17.2 

; 23.7 

19.8 

14.5 

15.0 

15.0 

6.8 

23.4 

22.5 

' 14.3 

1.6 

1.6 

13.9 

17.2 

17.5 

12.5 

11.9 

11.8 

6.0 

8.2 

1 6.5 

4.6 

1 8 

1.9 

1 16 2 

; 19 7 

18 4 

17 5 

17.1 

18 0 

1 13.9 

19.1 

17.9 

, 12.0 

1.4 

2.0 

i 

i 14.6 

1 

1 17.7 

18.2 

19.4 

16.6 

! 18.5 

7.3 

13.6 

8.7 

1 

^ 9.3 

1 .8 

1,6 

18.3 

1 23.3 

20.0 

23.3 

17.8 

! 17.5 

22.5 

21.1 

23.8 

12.4 

1 7 

! 1 .5 

1 23.7 

27.9 

24 2 

24.5 

19.4 

20.0 

• 19.5 

20.4 

17.6 

21.0 

Weight'^ 

not kept 

22.8 

; 20 6 

26 2 

19.6 

21.7 

21.0 

23.0 

22 3 

21 .5 

19.3 

1 6 1 

1 1,6 

1 10.6 

1 16.5 

15.6 

15.8 

17. 9 

18.3 

17.4 

16.4 

14.4 

14,0 

Cut for 

ensilage 

' 4.6 

9.6 

12.0 

13.0 

9.4 

7.8 

8.0 

1 8.8 

4.7 

11.3 

2.2 

1.8 

I Cut 

' for 

hav 

10.2 

8.2 

11.5 

12.1 

1 12 4 

12.6 

10.1 

.8 

.8 


: 5 1 

4\4 

5.9 

Li:! 

2 9 

3.1 

i 3.0 

3.3 

3.3 

1.5 

1.6 

1 16.0 

1 17.2 

17.2 

16.4 

1 14.1 

j 14 0 

14.1 

1 14 8 

13.3 

12.6 

1 

1.6 

1.6 

12.6^ 18.8 

16.7 

15.7 

14, 71 14.9 

1 12.4 

j 15.2 

13.9 

1 

' 11.8 

1 


Yields of Wheat Varieties. 

The most prominent feature in the conduct of the experimental fields 
under review has been the introduction of wheat varieties which have shown 
themselves prolific yielders in other States. Altogether, over 50 new wheats 
have been introduced since the inauguration of the experiment in 1904. 
'The comparisons have been most rigorous, and only the fittest have sur- 
vived. It is unreasonable to expect any one variety to surpass all others 
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over a wide range of soils and varying climatic conditions, but yet the Fede- 
ration seems to have achieved this success. Federation, strongly advo- 
cated by the Department, has been grown each 'season for four years against 
the Dart^s Imperial, which is generally accepted as being the variety most 
extensively grown by the wheat farmer in Nortliern Victoria. The follow- 
ing comparison is interesting: — 




Federation. 


Dart’s Imperial. 

Season. 








Mallee. 

^ Wimniera. 

North Plains. [ 

Mallee. 

1 

1 W'lmmera. 

North Plains. 

1905 

bushels. 

, bushel^. 

\ 

bushels. 

bushels. 

bushels. 

bushels. 

14.7 1 

1 21.3 

22.4 1 

14.5 

21.1 

20.6 

1906 

19.0 1 

1 30.0 

27.8 ' 

1.5.1 

26.9 

22.3 

1907 

i 14.6 

1 18 5 

17.0 1 

14.0 

13.5 

14.2 

1908 

18.2 

19.7 

17.2 ; 

14.3 

18.0 

14.0 

Average . . 

16.6 

22.3 

21.1 

1 

14 4 

20.3 

17.7 


The above return clearly illustrates the superiority of Fecletration over 
Dart's Imperial by an average of 2 to 3 bushels per acre for a term of 
four years. Estimating 2,000,000 acres as the a\e‘rag(* cut lor grain 
each year, an additional 5,000,000 bushels of wheat at 3s. per bushel net 
would mean distiibuled amongst the whoat-girowers. It is 

doubtful if any more valuable comparis(»n l as previously been made in 
Victoria between the capabilities of two wheats. The Field Branch is 
justly jjroud of having l^een the means of distributing Federation wheat, 
which fact alone has already comi>ensated the State many times over for 
the expense incurred in tlie conduct of these fields. 

Conclusion. 

It is proposed to further prosecute the testing of new v\ heats iluring the 
coming soa.son. The Federation will be accepted as the standard and all 
varieties not coming within measurable distance as regards yielding (}ualities 
will ])e discarded. The fK>rtions of the field under (Top during 1908 will 
tie fallowed and maintained in good order for further cropping in 1910. ft 
is also {>roposed to sul^mit samples of the wheat grown upon the exjieri- 
mental fields to a milling test, as soon as the plant is in working order. 
Subsequently, the milling qualities of all varieties will he made ])ubli(', and 
the wheat grower encouraged to persevere only with tho.se of a high grade 
as regards flour production. 

The Kidd Braiu'h acknowledges the .n’^sistani’t* and courtesv shown 
during the whole term of the experiment by those concerned. 
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THE ELEMENTS OF ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY. 

W. A, Osborne^ M,B,f D,,Sc,, Professor of Physiology and Histology^ 
Dean of the Faculty of Agriculture in the University of Melbourne, 

{Continued from fage 85.) 

XVIII.— The Ductless Glands. 

So far as our present knowledge is concerned the most unsatisfactory 
chapter in physiology is that dealing with those organs which have been 
teiined the ductless glands. As the name implies these structures are 
devoid of any visible efferent channel carrying a secretion. In the ca.se 
of some of them it is indeed doubtful if an> secretion is formed at all, 
in which case the term gland ’’ is wrongly used. As regards the 
functions of the ductless glands we know next to nothing. That the\ 
play a most imjK>rtant part in the economy of the lx)dv has been pro\’ed 
be\ond doubt In pathological evidence anil in the cast* of some of them 
b) the disastrous results that follow their removal. 

LYMPHATIC GLANDS. — In the chapter on the circulation it 
shown that the living cells of the benh are bathed in Ivmph, which fluid 
can l)e regarded as a filtrate that has oo/ed through the thin walls of 
the bl(x>d capillaries. 'fhe spaces IxHween the lx>dv cells are filled wdth 
lymph and these spaces o|)en into minute vess^ds, the l)mphatic capil- 
laries, which convey the Ivmph into larger lymphatic ve.ssels and .so on 
until the whole Ivinjih stream is di.scharged b.ick again into the blocKl. 
The flow of lymph is ver\ sluggish and, in the ca.se of the limbs, is 
practically absent iinlesjs the limb be moved or massaged, in w^hich case 
the Ivmph is worked along the ve.ssels ow'ing to the ricli .supply of valves 
with W'hich those are supplied. Put Ix^fore the Ivmph is allowed to 
I e-enter the blood it is oliliged to I'ass through at least one lymphatic 
gland. The lymphatic glands are masses of lymphoid or adenoid tis.sue. 
a .slriK'ture composed of a very ojien frame-work loaded with round whin^ 
cells which are remarkabls like some of tla^ white (ells of the bl<X)d. 

The lymphatic vessel as it enters th(» gland breaks up into a number r)f 

finer ve.ssels and the Ivmph thereby is brought into intimate contact with 

the cells of the gland. It is highly probable that Iv^re we have a pro- 

tective mechanism bv whic'h toxins, or th(‘ bacteria themselves, are de- 
stroyed. If, for instance, inflammation (X!curs in n limb the lymphatic 
glands (such as those in the human groin), througli which the Ivmph 
(liaining the infe(*ted area passes, sw'ell up and IxH'ome painful. If 
the toxins be in excessive amount they mav be able to run the gauntlet 
of the glands successfully and so enter the circulation producing profound 
('onstitutional disturbances. Malignant tumours are very liable to spread 
along the lymphatic vessels and infect the glands often fairlv remote 
from the original seat of mischief. 

In the alimentary canal we find masses of Ivmphoid tissue placed 
sufierficiallv in the mucous membrane. These belong to a slightly dif- 
ferent category from the lymphatic glands proper lxx:ause they are not 
situated in the course of a lymph stream ; but the tissue of yvhich they 
are composed is practically identical wu’th that in the lymphatic glands 
At the back of the mouth on each side and guarding the entrance to 
the pharynx we have the tonsils and in the upper part of the pharvnx 
it.self a ring of lymphoid tissue is found w’^hich, when swollen, constitutes 
the well known adenoids. In the small intestine the Ivmphoid misses 
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are known as Peyer’s j)atches. Then in connexion with the ccecum there 
is a definite mass of this tissue which in some animals (as in man) is so 
pronounced as to constitute a distinct organ, the vermiform appendix. 
Of the functions performed by these lymphoid organs we know nothing. 
The only surmise possible is that they act antagonistically to invading 
disease germs, but it must i)e admitted that they are themselves singularly 
liable to bacterial aggression ; thus, as in the human being, the tonsil 
attacked by scarlatina and quinsy, Peyer’-s patches by typhoid, and the 
appendix by various inflammatory processes. 



L 


Fig. 64. — Part of a section of the human thyroid — a, fibrous capsule ; b, thyroid 
vesicles filled with, Cy colloid substance; c, supporting fibrous tissue; d, short 
columnar cells lining vesicles; y, arteries; gy veins filled with blood; h, lymphatic 
vessels filled with colloid substances. (After S. K. Alcock.) 

THE SPLEEN. — This organ, present in all true vertebrates, is com- 
posed of a tissue closely resembling lymphoid tissue. It is well supplied 
with blood vessels and its cells come into closer contact with blood than 
those of almost any organ of the body, as lymph spaces are practically 
absent. The blood circulating through it passes eventually into the 
portal vein and so must traverse the liver before reaching the general 
circulation. It has been supposed that the function of the spleen is to 
pick out of the blood the corpuscles that are the worse for wear and 
to destroy them, but the evidence on which this view is based is not con- 
vincing. Some have supposed the spleen to be the seat of formation 
of white blood corpuscles but this hypothesis rests chiefly on the fact 
that in some diseases, such as malaria in which the white cells of the 
blood are increased, the spleen is swollen. An animal deprived of its 
spleen suffers in no detectable manner. This however does not prove 
the uselessness of the organ as its duties may be taken up by other 
tis-sues, in fact, some of the lymphatic glands throughout the body have 
portions of their .structure remarkably like the spleen in appearance, and 
it has been ccmiectured that these glands can undertake the spleen’s duties, 
when this organ is removed. 
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THE THYROID GLAND. — This organ when micxosoopicaUy ioves> 
tigated has a structiire distinctly gland-like except that its acini are 
closed, that is, do not possess any duct. Tlie acini are filled with a 
glairy fluid which may be a true secretion, and if so must be absorbed 
through the blood capillaries or by ihe lymph system. It is however a 
matter of doubt whether the thyroid adds something to the blood or 
whether it removes isome poisonous [product from the blood. Tlie one thing 
certain is that in the majority of mammals removal of the thyroid is fol- 
lowed by muscular weakness, sluggish movement, and finally death. 
In man loss of the thyroid produces the disease known as myxoedema. 
The human child, bereft by any means of its thyroid, does not grow at 
the normal rate and at the usual age of maturity may remain a dwarf 
in body and a child in mind. The marvelkxis fact is that such a child 
(a cretin as it is called) mav be induced to grow normally by administer- 
ing the thyroid gland of any mammal with its food. Similarly young 
animals bereft by surgical means of their thyroid will grow normally if 
the thyroid of a kindred species is grafted in a suitable place in the lK>dy. 
It has l>een suggested that the thyroid manufactures hormones which regu- 
late growth but it must admittecl that thyroid extract administered to 
an adult has the reverse action, nameh, induces loss of wtnght. The 
thyroid gland is placed in the m‘ck caudal to the lar\nx. It is very 
richly suppUfd with blood \essels. When greatly swollen it forms the 
tumour known as goitre. Associatial with it are small glands c,»]led the 
l>ara-lln roids the function of uhi(ii is unknown. 

THE SUPRARENAL GJ.AXD.- This organ has a double origin in 
embryological development and displa\s a ('orrespondingK twofold char- 
acter in its tissue. 'Fhe central portion, or medulla, arises from the 
nervous system ; the outer portion (x>nsists of columns of epithelial 
cells. Of the function of the outer porti(jn we know nothing. As re- 
gards our knowledge of th<‘ medulla we arc in a more fa\'orable position. 
It has now lx*en placed lK*\ond doubt that the medulla of the gland pro- 
duces and adds to the blood a hormone ^^hi<’^ can be obtained in crys- 
talline form and which is sold in the market under various names such 
as adrenalin^ epinephrin, hemisnne* &r. The chemical constitution of 
this subslanct‘ has been determincxl ; it is a derivative of the well knowm 
organic compound pyroc'atechin. An extract of the suprarenal medulla, 
or adrenalin itself, if injected will produce all the effects of stimulation 
of the thoracic autonomic <>r sympathetic ner\t^. Thus the arterioles 
constrict, the pupil is dilated, the uterus contracts, the heart is accelerated, 
the movements of the alimentary canal are stopjied, the hair is erected, 
^c. The inP^nsity of the efff*('t produced by even minute doses of 

adrenalin is surprising. Thus , grain injected into the blood 
stream of a dog may double the blood pressure owing to tlie powerful 
constriction of the arterioles as well as the loc:al stimulating action on 
the heart. \ dilute solution placed on a mucous membrane will so 
constrict the vessels that complete pallor results. The effects of such 
an injection or apjilication are. howwer, \er\ temporary. If the 

suprarenal glands be reino\'ed all those functions that depend ii|X)n 
thoracic autonomic stimuli fall into alx'vance and there is also a marked 
muscular weakness and the animal invariably dies (Addison's disease in 
the human being). Adrenalin is largely used in medical and surgical 
science on account of its poweiful prot>erties. If it accompanies a 
local anaesthetic such as cocaine, when this is injected subcutaneously or 
intraspinally, it causes a much slower absorption of the drug.. 

If given by the mouth it produces constriction of the hlood vessels 
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of the stomach and so delays the absorption of the poison, hence its 
use in emergency treatment. Injected into the blood it may tide over 
a crisis due to a dangerous fall of blood pressure. It will also stop the 
bleeding for a time of a raw surface and also, for a time, blanch an 
inflamed conjunctiva, &c. 

THE PITUITARY BODY.— This organ placed in the skull at the 
base of the brain is also, like the suprarenal gland, of double origin and 
structure. A nervous part we have met already as an outgrowth from 
the thalamic region of the brain. The other part is epithelial in char- 
acter. From the nervous portion an extract can be made which acts like 
adrenalin but with much less intensity. An extract of the epithelial 
portion is said by some investigators to increase the secretion of urine 
by the kidney. That this organ is important is seen by the consequences 
(or concomitants) of its disease, but of its functions we can say little. 

THE THYMUS GLAND (Tri^ Sweetbread). --This organ, placed in 
the thorax in the young animal, undergoes atrophy when maturity is 
reached. A suggestion has been made that it undertakes duties in the 
way of hormone formation in youth that are afterwards can led out by 
the reproductive glands, but we are really quite ignorant c»f its 
significance. 


TOOWOOMBA CANARY GRASS. 

Phalafis bulbosa L. appears to include a large part of the specimens 
received as “ Phalaris commuialaJ^ This grass api)ears to have an exag- 
gerated value attached to it as a fodder plant. 

It certainly docs well in good, 
rich, fairly moist soils, and is 
useful to that extent, but for 
poor and especially dry soils it is 
far less useful and productive 
than many already well known 
grasses, both native and exotic. 
'File accompanying photograph 
represents stands of Paspalum 
virgatufn and of the 'J'oow^oomba 
Canary Grass after one year’s 
growth at the Herbarium with a 
moderate supply of water, and in 
rather poor soil. As can be 
seen, there is no comparison 
between the two grasses, al- 
though they were grown close 
alongside each other under 
closely similar conditions. The 
fodder yield of the Paspalum 
w^ould be at least three or four 
times that of the Phalaris. 

A.J.E. 



TWO FODDER GRAkSSES. 
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BUD-VARIATION IN CORINTH CURRANT VINE. 

No. I. 

D. Me Alpine^ Vegetable Pathologist. 

About the middle of Januar) , the Hoiticultural Editor of the Mildura 
Cultivator sent me a specimen which he described as ‘‘a freak of nature, 
or a remarkable case of cross* fertilization, in the shape of a bunch of 
grapes, half of which are Corinth currants and half Muscat Gordo 
Blanco. One grape is half of each. It was taken from a currant vine, on 
which all the other fruit is normal.’' Photograph No. i gives a good 

repres<"nLation of this specimen. Towards the foot of the stalk are the 

ordinary seedless currants, then light and dark variations, about double 

the size, and the rest consist of round Muscat-like grapes, with a single 

s|)^‘('inien about the centre, which is a piebald, cr half-and-half. Both the 
jiiebald and the large C.onnth contained a single seed each, and the large 
round Muscat-like Ixirries contained several seeds each, which have been 
jircserved for future planting. 

On further inquiry J found that the same vine bore tw^o more abnormal 
hun('Iu‘s, although, at first, not observed. One, a so-called tendril branch, 
bearing abfait eighteen currants and six of the round Muscats; and the 
other, a verx line one, shown in Photograph No. 2. This consisted of 
54 ordinary st^dless currants, two piebald, or half-and-half, and 38 of 
the round Muscats, together with a large currant, about double the size 
of the normal, and containing one seed. 

It appears that, in the Mildura district, the Corinth vine is addicted 
to such freaks, although not often to the extent of bearing three abnormal 
bunches on different parts of the same vine, and they are not unknown 
in some Goulburn Valley vineyards. But, apparently, no one has 
liitherto folloAved up and tried to account for this remarkable phenomenon, 
yvhich is usually dismissed as being merely a ** freak or a sport,” 
and, therefore, not capalile of any reasonable explanation. 

On submitting the specimens to Mr. F. de Castella, he was not ayvare 
rvf ever having met with aii) thing exactly similar, even although he has 
seen the vine groyving in many lands, and Darwin, in his work on The 
Variation of Annuals and Plants under Domestication ^ gives several cases 
of variation in the fruit of the grape, but none so striking as this. He 
quotes Count Odait's description of a variety yvhich often liears, on the 
same stalk, small, round and large oblong Ix^rries ; though the sha|)e of 
the Ixjrry is generally a fixed character. He also mentions the case of the 
Muscat de Frontignan, in wdiich, on the same foot-stalk, the loyver berries 
” yvere well-coloured black I^Tontignans ; those next the stalk yvere yvhite, 
yvith the exception of one black and one streaked berr>,” and altogether 
there yvere fifteen black and twelve white berries on the same stalk. But 
in none of these instances is there anything approaching the production of 
.»n ordinary .st'edless currant, a piebald, and a round Muscat lyerry, by a 
Corinth currant vine. 

I regard this as an extreme case of hud-variation, as opposed to yvhat 
might be called seed -variation, or the variation of a plant, as a w'hole, and 
not of a part such as a bud. It has been suggested that the variation might 
be due to cross-fertilization, but it is certainly not a case of crossing, for, 
even granting that a cross had taken place this season between the Corinth 
and the Muscat, it yvould only have affected the seed inside, and not the 
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fruit generally. No doubt the production of seed might influence the 
development of the flesh of the fruit, but that is all. It would not 
account for the fertilised ovary of a Corinth currant assuming the form 
of a Muscat, and even self-fertilization would only account for the forma- 
tion of seed and the enlargement of the berry. There is a striking instance 
of the self-fertilization of the Corinth currant given by A. Jurie, in the 
Revue de Viticulture for 5th September, 1896. One bunch was selected 
early in the season, before the commencement of flowering, and enclosed 
in a paper bag, to prevent the access of any foreign pollen. Two other 
bunches of the same vine were carefully pollinated in the open, one with 
last !5ea.son’s pollen of Aramon-rupestris-Ganzin, and the other with fresh 



TWO ABNORMAL BUNCHES FROM CORINTH CURRANT VINE. 


astonishment, that the two bunches, which were artificially pollinated, 
produced only the small grains characteristic of the Corinth, while, on 
exposing the self-fertilized bunch, he saw a superb bunch with close oblong 
berries, all equal, and containing pips. (See illustration on page 147.) 
Thus, neither self-fertilization nor cross-fertilization would account for the 
production of Muscat-like and piebald berries on a Corinth currant vine. 
B has been suggested that the dark and the light berries, with seeds, on 
the abnormal bunches, from Mildura, represent the two parents, from the 
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-tTossing of which the seedless grape was derived. It would be interesting 
to settle, first of all, it the Corinth is the result of a cross ; and, secondly, 
if we have here the original parents from which it was derived. That is 
one point, at least, which can be determined (although it will take some 
time), from the seeming erratic behaviour of the bud of the Corinth, as 
both seeds will be planted, and the cross can afterwards be made. My 
colleague, Mr. Castella, has kindly supplemented this brief account of a 
remarkable occurrence, and his large experience and extensive knowledge 
peculiarly fit him for throwing some light on this perplexing subject. 

No. II. 

F. dc Castellay Government Viiunlturist. 

I have examined, with much interest, the curious bunches of grapes 
borne, at Mildura, by a Corinth currant vine, which were brought under 
my notice by our Vegetable Pathologist, Mr. D. Me Alpine, who has al- 
ready described the occurrence in detail, and obtained photographs of the 
two specimens. 'Phis is one of the strangest freaks of the kind which has 
come under my notice ; it is one which may lead to most interesting results, 
and, when followed up, may throw light on several questions of wider 
than merely viticulturnl interest. 



SELF AND ARTIFICIALLY FECUNDATED BUNCHES. 

The large question of bud-variation and sporting is concerned, and 
information may be obtainable which will enlighten us as to the origin 
-of the Corinth vine, which received so little attention in viticultural 
literature. 

Sports are not uncommon in the case of the vine. The Centennial 
grape is an example. This is a sport from the Waltham Cross variety, 
which has been fixed and perpetuated by cutting propagation. Sports are 
'responsible for frequent changes in colour, shape, and size of fruit* 
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Several colour variations of well-known Frencli wine varieties have 
originated in this way, but such a complete and radical change as the 
one under notice has not, to my knowledge, been so far placed on record. 

Two varieties of vine are grown for the production of currants in Vic- 
toria, viz,, the Zante and the Corinth. The former, owing to its better- 
fdled bunches, has almost entirely displaced the latter, which differs 
chiefly from the Zante by the Muscat flavour of its fruit. Like the Zante, 
its berries are small and seedless, though an odd large berry, containing 
pips, occasionally makes its appearance. 

The numt)er ot legularly seedless vines is not large; the two varieties 
referred to aixive, and the Sultana (including the closely allied TlTomp- 
son^s seedless) are the only sorts cultivated on a commercial scale in 
Victoria. The physiological laws governing the development of seedless 
fruit have not received the attention such an interesting subject would 
seem to merit. 

According to Professor Muller Thurgau, the size of the berry is 
directly influenced by the development of the seed it (‘ontains. Jurie 
looks upoji these seedless varieties as cases of the partial non-setting of the 
fruit known in French under the name of Miller and- a faulty condition 
in the case of vines w^hich normally bear fruit (‘ontaining pips. 

The Zante, the Corinth, and the Sultana appear to be examples of 
Millerand (a word which has no English equivalent) affecting every berry 
of the hunch ; a condition probably intensified and fixed by artificial 
selection extending over a long period, for these varieties have l)een cul- 
tivated since early times in oriental countries. Millerand would thus, \n 
the case of these seedless varieties, have become their normal condition. 
Several usually seed-bearing varieties, which are widely cultivated, present 
the phenomenon of Millerand; for example, the Gordo Blanco and the 
Bicane (known locally as Raisin des Dames). In seasons unfavorable 
to the setting ot the fruit, one finds bunches compoised of a few normal, 
seed-containing berries, mixed with small seedless ones. Tn the case ot 
the Gordo Blanco, it is these faulty berries, separated after dr\ing, by 
means of riddles, which constitute the seedless muscatels of commerce. 

Tn an article dealing with the Siiltanina, the name by which the 
Sultana is usually known in France, in Revue de Viticulture of 5th Nov., 
1898, jSl. J. M. Guidon writes as follows, concerning the absence of 
se^eds : — As authors do not agree as to the causes to wh’ch the absence 
of pips in the Sultanina and Corinth are to be attributed, T sought, dur- 
ing my stay in Greece, for .some varieties of these ‘ Cepages ^ bearing 
pips. T did not find any. If the Sultanina were a native of Greece, one 
might conclude that this anomaly is not the result of an acf’ident of vege- 
tation (bud-variation), perpetuated by cutting propagation, but reallv that 
of the con.stitution of the sexual organs of the flower which are .sterile.” 

In the ca.se ot the Corinth, the reversion of an occasional berry to 
what is probably the normal .state, that is, containing pips, is not un- 
common, but the a])];)earance, in a bunch, of a large proportion of berries, 
differing entirelv as regards size, colour, and texture of skin, from even 
the seed-containing berries occasionally to be found, is a truly extra- 
ordinary freak, and one I should have exf^erienced difficulty in crediting 
had I not persrmally examined the bunches, photographs of which are re- 
produced. 

The case under observation appears to be one of bud-variation ; pos- 
sibly a reversion to the type of one of the sexual parents of the original' 
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Corinth currant vine. The Muscat flavour of this grape would hint at 
one of its parents having been a Muscat -flavoured variety, possibly the 
Muscat of Alexandria, so largely grown in eastern countries. Partial 
reversion to this type, though exceedingly curious, is not impossible, and 
it is in this direction that the solution of this strange puzzle will probably 
be found. At the present stage, it is premature to say more on the sub- 
ject, but further developments will be anxiously looked for. It is to 
be hoped that any vine-growers who note among their vines, anything of a 
similar nature, will immediately communicate their observation to Mr. 
McAlpine. 


ZAxNTE CURRANTS GRAFTED ON RESISTANT STOCKS. 

P, A, Wyatt, Travelling As^n slant Viticulturist, 


It is often asserted that the Zante currant vine does not do well on 
American resistan'. stocks.’’ The accompanying illustrations of Zante 



ZAMt: ClTRRANl ON RUPF.STRIS MEf'ALLlCA (CAPK). 


currant vines grafted on to resista?'! stocks should go to prove that the 
assertion is not a correct one. Tlie photographs are those of vines 
growing at Mr. C. J. Nash’s Elysium ” Vineyard, Broken River, 
Nalinga. 

The soil on which they are planted is sandy alluvial, river bank 
loam, about 25 feet alxiv^e summer level. The vineyard has never been 
irrigated in any way. The vines are planted 12 x 10 feet apart, are 
trellised, and were this season cinctured with a single incision only. 

The crop on the vines when the photographs were taken would yield 
considerably over a ton of very excellent quality of dried fruit to the 
acre. 
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Plate No. I shows a Zaote currant grafted on to Rupestris metallica 
{Cape) which was planted as a cutting (as thick as a straw) in August, 
1903, and vineyard grafted in October, 1906. The second illustration 
represents a Zante currant grafted cm to Riparia gloire. The stock was 
planted as a cutting in August, 1903, and grafted in the vineyard during 
Octol>er, T006. 



ZANTE CURRANT ON RIPARIA GLOIRE. 


In the saine vineyard, are Sultana vines grafted on resistant stocks, 
as well as the same variety on its own roots. These vines are all dcring 
very well. Although Mildura is supposed to be the hcwne of the Sultana 
in Victoria, Mr. Nash has certainly proved that it can be successfully 
grown on the Bremen River. He has vines of this variety that for their 
age are as good as any I have seen. Had they been irrigated this 
season they would have b^ even better. 


RAPE AS A CATCH CROP. 

H, W, Ham, Sheef Exferf, 

Catch crops, as the name implies, convey the impression that there is 
an element of chance existing about them. There are very few farmers 
who can expect a catch crop to pay them. Only in areas of our heaviest 
rainfall are they to be advocated, and only then under certain conditions. 

A catch crop is usually sown among the stubbles and cultivated in, 
or, in some soils, harrowed in. If rain comes through the summer in 
sufficient quantity it will prove serviceable for putting the finishing touch 
on sheep and lambs that have not been quite good enough before, but 
‘Considering that this is the time of year that mutton is cheapest, it is not 
usually found very profitable. it pays best when the paddock sown is 
intended to be left out through the winter, ready for spring fallowing. 
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In this case the cleaning it gets, together with the sheep manuring, is a 
considerable benefit. The richer the soil and the heavier the rainfall^ 
the greater chance there will be of a fair shoot. A free soil is desirable, 
not one that sets hard. 

About 6 lbs. of good seed, sown evenly broadcast, is an average sowing; 
4 or 5 lbs. if the ground is fine, 7 or 8 if the ground is coarse. If 
the soil be of an exceptionally loofee nature there will be a possibility of 
the rape seed running in behind the harrow teeth to too great a depth; 
in this case a strong harrowing first, then sowing, and finally a light 
harro\v would be a more correct procedure. There is, however, no hard 
and fast rule in these matters. 

Ma,ny farmers hold that superphosphate sown with the seed through 
the drill is of no great advantage unless it is intended to feed on through 
the winter, the growing time t»eing so short. Further, it is urged that 
the fertilizer is very much against a summer crop should no rain come; 
but if the dry weather plus the super, spoils it, it is not likely to have 
been worth anything without the super., nil the same. 

Rape as a fodder plant is at its test for feed value when it bears a 
blue tinge on the lower leaves ; this comes in warm weather. It has then 
a warm taste and is most fattening for sheep. With summer rape, once 
a good jdant is obtained, it is more fattening in proportion than winter 
rape, although, of course, nothing like the quantity of growth can be 
obtained. 

There is nothing to te gained by any mixture with rape at this time of 
sowing, for as a general rule the ground is intended for ploughing in the 
autumn, and no other fodder plant is so suitable and gives the same feed 
value for sheep work in the time. 

This catch crop is the most serviceable with stud sheep breeders in 
good rainfall areas. It is splendid to wean ram lambs on to; it also 
serves as a hospital paddock for weak lambs that have contracted worms 
(for all lambs and weaners are subject to wwms in wet districts), and, 
as stated in the January Journal, rape is the best remedy for wormy 
lambs. A catch crop of rape is also very useful for aged stud ewes in 
lamb or rearing lambs ; at their age they must have soft feed to do at all 
well. 

While rajx* at this time of \ear is of great assistance in curing sick and 
wormy weaners, and bringing weak sheep through the summer, it is not 
a good feed from a wxx)l -growing point of view\ Apart from the fleece 
getting earthy, rape grows a harsh, straight fibre. The best of merinoes, 
showing all the characteristics of merino wool, will when put on a pad- 
dock of rape come off after six weeks or two months with a much stronger, 
harsher, and straighter fibre. For show merinoes it is not a success. 
With British breeds it is not so much on account of the effect on the fibre 
that it is disliked, although it is rather objectionable even then, but these 
breeds allow more dust in the fleece than a merino with a fair amount of 
yolk and density, and are then not so attractive for show purpo.ses. 

Before sowdng a catch crop a farmer should consider his chances of 
summer rain, his intentions as to sowing the paddock with a general 
crop, and what chances he has of getting stock to turn on, to bring him 
in a profit for the time and outlay. 
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DISEASES OF FARM ANIMALS. 

5. 5. Cameron, M .R.C.V .S., Chief Veterinary Officer. 

POISONINGS. 

(Continued from f>age 210.) 

FORAGE POISONING. 

“ Staggers ” or Forage Poisoning in Horses. 

The subject of ‘ * F orage Poisoning ^ ^ also known as * ‘ Stomach Stag- 
gers was dealt with at length in the Journal for April, 1907. 

Sorghuit) Poisotiiqg. 

An article on “ Sorghum Poisoning'' appeared in the March, 1908, 
issue of the Journal, 

Ei)silage Poisoi)ii)g. 

Ensilage is not a suitable food for working horses. Its nutritive ratio 
is usually too ‘*wide"; that is, for its bulk it contains too little nutri- 
ment and consequently horses to be sustained on it alone need more than their 
small single stomach is able to contain or digest properly. But it is seldom 
a cause of sudden mortality in horses fed on it unless it has been impro- 
perly made or has become deteriorated by too long exposure to air after 
being opened up. Some \ears ago the deaths of a number of horses in 
the St. Arnaud district of Victoria were attributed to poisoning by ensilage 
that had become mouldy ; and a somewhat extensive series of fatalities 
occurred in Coonong in New South Wales as a result apparently of feeding 
on decomposing ensilage. In this latter case the horses had apparently 
become weakened and debilitated by being fed on ensilage for six months 
before the fatalities commenced. In this connexion the following extracts 
from a report by Mr, Ed. Stanley, F.R.C.V.S., late Government Veteri- 
narian of New" South Wales, on the Coonong cases is interesting and 
informative. He says : — 

For the last six montlis the station and wwking horses have been fed 
entirely on ensilage, and are said to have put on fat for the first few 
weeks, while they were idle. At that time they were having a spell. 
When put to w"ork they were soft, and soon lost their condition. 

About the middle of June a second silo wus opened. This contained 
about 100 tons of wheaten hay, cut while green mid with grain in the ears, 
grown on 130 acres in the sw"amp paddex^k. This paddock was flooded 
early in September, when the crop was \ellow from drought and about 
6 inches high. It grew rapidly until cut, and was not noticed to have 
lieen other than^ healthy. No one remarked rust or blight of anv kind, 
hut such a condition may or may not have existed. 

The ensilage appeared to be good ; but the horses were remarked to be 
.sluggish and spiritless. They sweated a good deal while at work, and all 
got thin. Some had diarrhoea. These matters were not heeded at the 
time, beyond the manager thinking that the work was reducing the animals. 
The manager gave a few oats with the ensilage to the horses engaged in 
tank sinking. The silo pit being 2 miles from the station, and 3J 
miles from the tank work, necessitate a three or four days' supply being 
fetched from the silo twice a week (instead of being fresh every day, as 
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it ought to be). If kept over three days it IxK:ame wliitened with a fungus 
like mould, and became rotten and stinking. Usually, the feed troughs 
were cleaned out before fresh ensilage was given, but not always; hence, 
the mould fungus was cultivated. This went on for three weeks, some 
of the horses working down thin. As soon as the tank was finished, 
they were turned into paddocks for a siDell. (Grain is very scarce in this 
district.) 

The first case of illness noticed was a station mare in a yard standing 
at the feed trough at midday on 3rd July. She was bled, and a dose of 
oil was given her. She died on the evening of that day. This mare 
had eaten nothing but ensilage for the preceding eight days. Previously 
she had been in a grass paddex’k. 

The next animal noticed to be ill was one of a pair used to draw out 
the dead animal. She had eaten ensilage for nine davs. She was in a 
low condition, and was nearly knocked up while employed at the work. 
On the .same day she died. 

The third animal taken ill was a valuable four-) ear-old draught entire 
horse. He had never l)een in the paddock, nor had he been worked. 
He was kept in the yard during the day, and was put into a stable at 
night. He had been fed on ensilage only for the last six weeks. It was 
noticed that he was l>ing in the yaid on Saturday. He was bled, and 
oil was given to him. He died the same night. 

The fourth animal attacked w^as a station hack. He had been fed 
on ensilage only for six weeks; was taken ill on Sunday and died on 
'Puesday. 

The fifth animal taken ill was a draught horse. He had been tank- 
sinking, and had Ix^en kept at the tank with the other horses. He was 
5 or 6 miles from the station, and tliere fed on ensilage and a few oats 
for six weeks. He was turned into a paddock situate 4 miles from the 
station with se\eral others when the work was completed. On Monda\ 
he was .seen ill, and was too weak to walk home. He fell and died in 
the paddock during Tuesday night. 

"Phe sixth, a draught horse (companion to the last -mentioned), seemed 
all right on Monday. On 'Puesda\ he was l>ing down. Upon being 
roused up, he walked weakly. He staggered a (]iiarter of a mile, fell 
into a crab hole, and died the same night. 

And so on with ten more hacks and draughts. e\er\ oaie of them 
working horses, fed on similar ensilage. Their water supply had been 
obtained from various sources — crab Ivjiles in file patldocks filled by the 
recent rains, tanks, and station creek water. Water from the same 
sources was used for domestic purposes and for cattle, sheej), dogs, and 
swine. 

This mortality had occurred before my arrival. 'Phere were several 
horses still alive, but ill. The symptoms in all the cases I saw were 
alike — varying only in degree. These were listlessness, prostration of 
strength, .sore throat (without swelling or pain ujon manipulation). Ex- 
treme irritation was shown by liquids being swallowed with great diffi- 
culty, although fhirst was marked. P'ood and water were both returned 
through the nostrils ; this often being accompanied b) fits of coughing. 
This abnormal process is still seen in the convalescents, now feeding well. 
There was constipation with straining, the dung being dark-coloured 
and most offensive. The urine was passed freely in large quantities. 

It was of the usual colour and clear. It presented nothing diagnostic 
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on examination. The poilse was small, 'h^d, feeble and indistinct. The 
heart was irritable and laboured, ranging from 40 to 60 beats per minute. 
Respiration was slightly accelerated ; but with feeble chest and abdominal 
movements. Visible mucous membranes were of a dirty brownish- 
yellowish colour. The tongue was pasty and dry, emitting a horrid 
nauseating odour, almost unl)earable. The temperature ranged from 95 
degrees to 100 degrees. The extremities were cold. There was no 
indication of suffering from pain, of iticlinatiom to lie down, or of cerebral 
or spinal disturbance. The animals were conscious up to the last and 
attempted to eat and drink, even when lying prostrate and unable to rise. 
Mastication was very slow, as if from muscular weakness, and quids were 
often retained in the mouth. The horses could scarcely swallow fluids, 
but could eat dry oaten hay. Drenching always caused coughing so that 
medicine had to be given in other wa\ s. 

I made two post-mortem examinations. One was of a horse that died 
on the night preceding our arrival ; the o(ther animal died on the nijj^ht 
after our arrival. (None of the animals under treatment died during 
our stay.) 

The post-mortem appearances, as briefly as possible, and avoiding 
technicalities, were as follow : — Congestion of the nasal passages, larynx, 
and tracheae. This was miore marked in the first cast?. The tongues 
were dry and thickly furred. The pharynx was inflamed, but free from 
ulceration or diphtheritic deposit. The stomachs and large intestines 
were of a brownish-black colour, the mucous membrane being deeply 
stained. The stain would not wash off. The contents were soft. The 
bowels were lesis affected. The contents of the rectum were dry and 
hard. The j.)eritoneum was stained in large patches of n ruddy colour, 
and the mesenteric veins were filled with black coagulated blood. The 
bladders were ecchymosed in a most remarkable manner. The heart was 
flabby, dark in colour. Extravasations of blond occurred along the course 
of thi© blood vessels, and also on the fleshy pillars inside the ventricles. 
Both right and left cavities contained firm c]ot.s of blofxl, formed partly 
of yellow lymph and almost black bl<K>d, separated by gravitation. The 
liver was dark, and slightly ecchymosed. The splecm was healthy in 
appearance. The lungs, in one case, were full ot congested blood, and 
the tracheae and bronchial tubes were greenish-black in colour. In the 
other case, the lungs were nearly normal. T noticed the entire absence 
of fat, w'hich circumstance is very unusual in the horse. I also noticed 
the presence of many intestinal worms, four varieties being recognised. 
No bacilli were in the blood. 

Treatment consisted in evacuating the poison, and restoring the blood 
to its normal condition by the judicious administration of salines and 
antiseptics, with easily -digested and nutritions frxxi. I'he sufferers were 
sheltered at night from the cutting winds. General attention was given 
to cleanliness and comfort. 

As a means of prevention, I suggest the institution of change of feed 
for ensilage, such as chaff, with bran, oats, oaten hay, and grass — and a 
constant supply of salt within their reach. 

It is to be noted that these horses have been living on ensilage from 
the first pit for the last six months, getting a fresh supply daily, and that 
they did satisfactorily on it. 

Cattle and slieep do well on this artificially-preserved food ; but it is 
never advisable to limit animals to one article of diet. Change of food 
is as necessary for them as it is for human beings. No doubt, ruminating 
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animals, which have only to eat and sleep and time to browse over the 
paddocks, stand a far better chance of thriving on food of this character 
than the single- stomached, h^ird-worked horse, who is required to exhaust 
his muscular strength day by day, so that he cannot thrive and work 
unless fed on clean and wholesome food with concentrated nutriment in 
small bulk. Hence, grain of some kind or other is his usual fare. 

Ensilage should ^ used in conjunction with other feed, and care 
should be taken that it is not used if damaged by age or exposure to the 
air. Mixed grasses would make a more nutritious ensilage for horses 
than growing grain. Wheat and wheat straw' are botb unsuitable, and 
are bad feed for horses. In the form of ensilage, this fodder is soft, 
and is not wholesome as a stable diet. 

The unfortunate fatality leads me to the conclusion that ensilage ex- 
posed to the air for a very few days, under favorable climatic conditions, 
such as moisture and temperature h^t, forms an excellent seed-bed and 
nourishing medium for fungoid growths, such as moulds and low forms of 
vegetable life. Their germs,, being always present in the air, are in- 
creased to myriads under favorable conditions, and such undoubtedly 
existed in this outbreak. Rain having rcc'ently fallen, following on a 
long period of heat and drought, and the horses l)eing weak, predisposed 
them to the ill effects of the fungus, which not only entered their systems 
through the stomach, but also during respiration. Being exposed to the 
same jx)isonous agents day after day, chronic poisoning and fatal conse- 
quences follo\ved. 

Sixteen valuable horses »died. Eleven horses were treated. Ten of 
the latter ai<‘ convalescent, rc^covery being a slow process. One animal, 
I fear. Is incurable, it Ijeing dangerously ill, utterly prostrate and de- 
lirious. 

There are several other horses scattered on the station ; but these have 
not had ensilage. They are all healthy. 

POISONING BY MOULDS, RUST AND SMUT. 

Moulds of various kinds, principally those of the genera Mucor, 
Aspergillus and Pencillum^ attack the different foodstuffs of animals. 
Wlien mouldy foods are partaken of in large quantity, which only occurs 
when other foods are not available, the general toxic action is character- 
ized by contraction of tlie pupil, paralysis of the vaso-motor system, 
diminution of respiration, loss of power of muscular contraction, drowsi- 
ness and convulsions. The con.suniption of mouldy hay, oats and meal 
generally prodvu'es colic and diariiioea and it has been known to cause 
inflammation of the lM)wels (enteritis) in horst^s. The poi.sonous principle 
is not the mouUl fungus hut a toxk' excretion ([)tomaine) w'hi<'h emanates 
from it during growth. 

Rust— The most ct)mmon rust fungus is th.e Puccinea gramtnis w'hich 
attacks cereals. The feeding of nistv strmv gh es rise to flatulence, hoven 
(tympanitis) and constipation whioli mav he so aggrav.ated as to end seri- 
ously if the cause is not discontinued, 

Sniut or Blacl( Rust. — TilUUa caries is the most poisonous variety of 
smut, Usiilago maydis and Vstdago segetum being less harmful. When 
grain attack^ by caries or smut is eaten, inflammatiem of the bowels may 
ensue. Bronchitis and inflammation of the lungs may also be caused by 
inhalation of pulverized onut grains. Abortion has frequently been 
known to supervene on the ingestion of Vstilago maydis. There is also a 
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rust called Usfilago hypdyies^ a species of Pencillium which attacks grasses 
or hay and appears to l)e poisonous. It produces considerable irritation 
of tissues or surfaces that it comes in contact with. 

General Remarks. — Many cases of inappetence, colic, flatulence and 
-constipation are caused by the eating of mould, rust, or smut-impregnated 
food without the true cause being suspected. Hence the necessity in such 
cases of always carefully examining the food. In acute cases of this 
kind there is often great depression and stupor. The primary constipation 
may be followed by a profuse foetid diarrhoea which may be accompanied 
by pain and straining. The coat liecomes harsh and staring and the 
animal rapidly falls off in condition. The fact of several animals in the 
stable becoming ill at the same time should direct attention to the food. 
Polyurea associated with parenchymatoms nephritis (inflammation of the 
kidneys) frequently follows on the feeding over a lengthened period of 
damaged food. Mr. Edward Stanley, F.R.C.V.S., late Government 
Veterinarian for New South Wales, had experience of considerable mor- 
tality in sheep from feeding on rusty wheaten ha) . It appeared that 30 
or 40 tons of wheaten irrigated hay had become rusty, and were cut and 
put along with some old havstacks for the time of scarcity, which came 
this season during the drought. Seven thousand ewes were fed on hay, 
and it was noticed that those fed on rust) ha\ bec'ame ill, and many died 
within a week with S)mptoms descrilied as a sort of blindness, fits, stag- 
gering gait, prostration and death ; the lungs were of a blackish colour and 
the liver peculiarly light in colour. The last two loads of the rusty hay 
killed about 100 sheep , l)etween 400 and 500 were lost, and a gcxxl many 
more affected before the cause of the malady was suspected. 'I'he sickly 
ewes were moved and fed on boree, and many recovered. Tour thousand 
w(‘aners fed on good ha\ in the same paddocks, and using the same water- 
ing places, were not aff^ted in the least. 

Treatment.— A cliange of food must l)t' at once ':do])tcd. I’he fer- 
menting food in the intestines should be got rid of by purgatives and enemas 
and the fermentation may be arrested by giving 15 to 20 gramme doses 
‘Of naptho. Intestinal acidity should be counteracted with bicarlionate of 
soda and some stomach cordial such as ginger, mustard or pimento given. 

Mr. Stanley has also furnished me with llie following notes of this 
class of poisoning. He .sa\s: — Fungi, moulds, ergot, rusts, &c., these 
I am satisfied cause a great amount of obscure illness, which is only recog- 
nised by scientific veterinarians, and many outbreaks of mysterious diseases, 
^nd large fatalities to stock are due to these insignificant parasitic plants. 

Mould) lucerne, not necessarily rotten, but merely dusty, is highly 
dangerous for horses. Being a slow poison it is unsuspected. Meanwhile 
the horse suffers irritation in nasal membranes, bronchial tubes and lungs, 
then the circulation is invaded, and finally the kidneys and bowels show 
effects. The pulse is depressed and indistinct, breath foetid, respiration 
short, bowels constipated, urine scanty, skin hide-lx)und. There is gradual 
w^a.sting of flesh, although the appetite is not impaired until the illness is 
•established. Then the throat muscles, neck, back and limbs become hard 
and inelastic. The animal walks in a cramped position as if sore all' 
“Over, plaits his legs, cannot eat from the ground, drinks slowly and with 
difficulty from a bucket in the manger, rarely lies down voluntarily. If 
he falls he lies with limbs extended and has very great difficulty in getting 
up again. The limbs and joints all swell, in association with the dullness 
4ind want of exercise. The cough is low and often remains chronic from 
structural changes in the lungs, and the resoiration resembles that of 
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broken wind, that is requiring a double expiratory effort to expel air from 
the lungs. The eyes suffer, the pupils being dilated and the horse afraid 
to enter a stable door. 

Treatment , — Complete change of food, saline aperients, and diuretics, 
then tonics and several weeks rest before working. 

Many horses so affected, because they continue to eat although losing 
flesh, and being low spirited, are ignorantly overworked and die, the cause 
of illness being unsuspected. 

Maize in the ear gets sometimes flooded, or is so saturated with rain, 
as to get mouldy in the cob ; this is not seen outside the grain but at the 
hilum, its point of connexion with the pith. Being discoloured it is not 
readily marketable, and farmers feed it to horses and pigs. I have seen 
much illness with fatal results follow. 

Planter’s friend, .sorghum and corn straw are all liable to rust similar 
to wheat straw, and are then dangerous f(X)d, as also is ensilage which 
has become mouldy. 

Where appliances are available fodder damaged by moulds, &c., should 
ixi steamed thoroughly before Ijeing blended wdth other food.” 

Poi80i)ing by Scun) on Water. 

” P'rancis, of Adelaide, records (in Nainri\ Februar}, 1878) the effects 
of a Conjerva indigenous ancl confined to the lakes forming the estuary of 
the Murray River, It is considered to lie Nodularia spermigera^ allied to 
ProtococcnSy and floats on the surfat'e of the w’ater, being wafted to the 
lee shores and forming a dense scum like grtnm oil paint, some 2 to 6 inches 
thick, and as past} as ])orridge , it is sw^allowed by animals when drinking, 
and sheep die from it^ tdfei’ts in one to six or eight hours, showing stupor 
and unconsciousness, tailing and remaining quiet as if asleep unless 
tou('hed, wdien convidsions ('ome on. with head and neck drawn back by 
rigid spasm, which subsidc‘s liefore death. The scum given experi- 
mentally in doses of 30 ounces caused death in fifteen hours, and autopsy 
showed no gr^^^n s('um in the stomachs, but their contents dr\ ; two pints 
of .serum in the abdominal cavity; heart flaccid but not pale , much effusion 
of senim around the heart. Dura mater congested. Blood blai'k and 
uiK'oagulable, did not become scarlet on extx>sure to the air.”* 

Fungus Poisot)ii)g. 

” It has l)een obserxed that no hard and fast rule can be laid down 
as to which of the fungi are poisonous, and which are not, c.g,, the com- 
mon mushroom (the Agancus campestris)^ an article of diet in England 
and Australia, is a deadly poison in Russia ; and other species, which are 
eaten with impunity in Italy and Switzerland are known to produce 
poisonous effects when growui in England. I'hus it is seen that climatic 
and other influences have a great deal to do wdth the formation and 
elaboration of its active-prinidple * fungin,' w^hich is said to be of a 
volatile^ nature and .soluble in w’ater. It is certain that if a fungus be 
grown in any other than its proper season, or in a dark place, that the 
elaboration of the * fungin ’ will be increased, and, therefore, the fungus 
should be looked upon with suspicion. ”t 

Poisonous fungi have a styptic astringent taste and are descril)ed by 
Taylor as narcotico-irritant poisons, 

• Steel's Diseases of tlie Sheev. 

t H. H. Edwards, in the Aiuttralanian Veferinar)! and Stock Journal, Jul.v, if90. 
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Edwards recordsj a case of cattle poisoning from eating the common 
toad>Btool or puff-ball {Lycoperdon giganteum). Two cows which were 
afterwards found to have eaten from fifteen to twenty large puff-balls 
were affected. The primary symptoms were: -Abdominal pain, bowel 
disturbance and accelerated breathing. These w’ere followed in a short 
time by great depression, reeling gait, tympanitis, unconsciousness and 
death. Puff-ball skins were found in the paunch and the fluid in the 
fourth stomach and first part of the small intestines were tinged with the 
purple contents of the fungus, which had produced inflammatory changes^ 
in the lining of the stomachs and bowels. 

Ergotism. 

Ergot of v\e is a fungoid growth occurring on the ears of certain 
cereals, principally those of the rye family. The plants bec'ome affected 
just before the seeding period by the lodgment on them of spores of a 
fungus called Claviccps purpurea {Oidlum abortifaciens). The spores 
develop a myselium and the growth ultimately assumes the appearance of 
a cock^s spur protruding from the ear in place of the natural grain —hence 
the common name ‘‘horned rye’’ (Secalc cornutim). Its poisonous pro- 
perties depend on the presenc'e of complex active principles of^ which 
ergotin and ergotinin are named compounds. These active principles 
have a special action on vaso-motor nerves and on the involuntary muscular 
fibre which becomes tonically contracted under their influence -hence the 
violent contractions of the muscular wall of the womb which produces 
abortion, and the dry gangrene of the extremities resulting from constriction 
of the blood vessels and consequent cutting off of the blood supply. One 
form of foot-rot in sheep is .stated to be due to gangrene of the hoof con- 
sequent on ergotism. 

When a largely ergotized crop is eaten by stock a condition of ergotism 
is set up of which the most prominent symptoms are dysentery and 
diarrhoea consequent on bowel inflammation. Abortion of in-calf cows 
is an almost constant accompaniment but pregnant ewes are not so fre- 
quently affected in this way. 

Treatment. — Tannin is the required antidote and agents which over- 
come spasm such as morphine and chloral hydrate shoulrl also be given. 

ANIMAL POISONINGS. 

Snal^e Bite. 

Deaths of animals from snake-bite do not (X’cur so frequently in Aus- 
tralia as might be expected considering the number and variety of venomous 
snakes that infest partially -cleared bush used for grazing. This infre- 
quency of snake-bite in animals may in part be accounted for by the often 
observed fact that most of the Australian varieties of snake are not 
aggressive. Unless they are attacked or unless they are intercepted in 
their progress towards their hole they apparently prefer to make aw^ay from, 
rather than to attack, man or animals ; and it mav be assumed that the 
quiet movements of grazing animals do not excite them to the biting point. 
The question of dosage has also to be considered in this connexion. It 
may be that many animals are bitten but that the amount of venom in- 
jected is not sufficient to produce a fatal effect, for it is easily conceivable- 
that what would be a lethal dose for a human being would produce only a 
passing indisposition in the larger domestic animals. Again, the hairy 

t H. H. EdwardB, in the Auntralaftian V^erinnry and Lh^e Stock Journal, July, i8^. 
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ooat of cattle and horses and the woolly covering of sheep, together with 
the thickness of the skin, is likely to have a mechanical effect in preventing 
effective biting. 

The most commonly met with venomous snakes in Australia, in the 
order of their venom- virulence, are: — ^The black snake {Pseudechys for- 
phyriacus), the brown snake {Diemenia super ciliosa"), the tiger snake 
{Hophlocephaltis curtus), and the copperhead snake {Denisonia superba). 
The death adder {Acanthopkis antarctica) is also particularly venomous. 
The diamond and carpet snake (Python sptlotcs) is nun-venomous. 

Course and Symptoms.- Little of)portunity is usually afforded for 
studying the course* and varying svmptoms following on snake-bite or for 
•observing post-mortem the changes produced. The indisposition of 
animals at grass is se^ldom noticed mid in snake-bite death usually occurs 
before suspicion has lieen aroused. If the course is not too rapid, a local 
swelling devcloj)s at the seat of the bite and this may be observed on the 
•carcase until it becomes obliterated by putrefactive distension. According 
to the variety of snake the venom produces symptoms of delirium or cf 
unconsciousness. 'I'hej are preceded by shivering fits, trembling, a stag- 
gering or reeling gait, profuse perspiration, hurried breathing, staring eyes 
And anxious expression of countenance. These symptoms present them- 
selves within half an hour or an hour from the time (>f the bite and in fatal 
cases they gradually intensify until a cK)ndition of profound torpor and 
urK'onscioiisnoss is reached in from three to thirty hours during which the 
animal dies, 

A pec'uliar effect of tht* artificial injection of sn.ike venom was observed 
during the carrying out oi experiments at the Mellx>urne Veterinary College 
in 1896 concerning the immunization of horses against snake-bite. A 
maiden marc* was one of the subjects and, she was injected repeatedly 
with graduallv increasing do.ses of snake venom. In addition to the ordi- 
nary sym])loms after (wdi injection the udder U‘came congested and milk 
was produced in such (juantitx that it spurted from the teats. The swell- 
ing and formation of milk ceased on the .subsidfnxe of the other .symptoms 
and the udder remained normal until a .succeeding injection. I’he pheno- 
menon was repeat<*d on six (71* seven different occasions. 

Treatment. — On account of the dose of venom received being usually 
proportionately less than in the case of man, the treatment of snake-bite 
in hor.ses and cattle is more likely to be sucx'essful. Promptness in the 
application of remedial measures is a prime m'C(^ssit\ . If the bite is on 
a limb a narrow bandage or tourniquet should be applied above the .seat 
of the bite. It should t>e drawn sufficiently tight as to practically stop 
the circulation or, at all events, the flow of blood in the veins towards the 
heart. I he bandaging will l)e more effective if a pad of cork or rubber 
is adjusted over the course of the main veins of the part in such a manner 
as to cause pressure on them and so stop the flow of blood. 

^ If the seat of the bite can be loc*ated, excision of the part with a sharp 
knife or scalpel .should be promptly effected, and the raw wound rubbed 
with crystals of permanganate of potash (Condy's crystals). 

The general treatment should comprise the giving of stimulants, which 
act as physiological antidotes and antagonize the depressing effect which 
the venom produces on the central nervous system. Sulphate of strychnine 
(in half-grain doses dissolved in boiled water) injected sub)cutaneousIy with 
a hypodermic syringe is the loest stimulant for the purpose. Strychnine 
iiowever is not always on hand and its administration presents difficulties. 
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The next best remedy is perhaps ammonia. From one to two tablespoon- 
tuls of the strong liquid ammonia (liq. ammon. fort.) may be given as a 
drench in a quart of cold water ; or the solid rnrbohate of ammonia in 
ounce doses may be given as a ball or dissolved as a drench. Failing 
either of these remedies being available, whisky or other alcoholic stimulant 
should be tried, the dose in such cases being 5 or 6 ounces. Whatever 
medicine is used it should be repeatej^ at intervals of an hour. Strychnine 
may be given with safety until a s^asmorlic twitching of the muscles is 
produced. 


STATISTICS. 

BainfaJI in. Victoria. 

Fourth Quarter, 1908. 

Table showing average amount of rainfall in each of the 26 Basins or Regions con- 
stituting me State of Victoria for each month and the quarter, with corresponding 
monthly and quarterly averages for -each Basin deduced from all available records 
to date. 
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l>oint« 

ponts 

IK»inN 

pointspomts 

points 

pointM points 

poinU 

Glenelg and Wannon Rivers 

362 

275 

1*^0 

174 

66 

154 

557 

602 2,-»02 

2,710 

Fitzroy, Euraerella and Merri Rivers 
Hopkins River and Mount Emu 

387 

201 

117 

18i 

84 

159 

588 

632 . 2,084 

624 ‘ 2,2-23 

2,082 

2,617 

Creek 

Mount Elephant and Lake Coranifo- 

2«2 

27« 

267 

1.54 

107 

04 

151 

510 

503 2,0(;8 

2,484 

mite 

217 

148 

187 

63 

180 

4*^ 

Cape Otwaj’ Forest 

838 

866 

135 

230 

100 

180 

.573 

794 3,520 

4,0.56 

‘2,563 

Moorabool and Barwon Rivers 

237 

256 

1.86 

203 

50 

156 

422 

615 1,860 

Werribee and Balt water Rn ers 

22b 

S68 

107 

Xl8 

•20 

160 

35.4 

655 i 1,5.58 

2,680 

Yarra River and Dandenonjf Creek 

331 

328 

123 

286 

70 

259 

.524 

8()S ' 2..577 

3,518 

Koo-wee-nip Swamp 

206 

340 

147 

•2t)6 

54 

214 

497 

8*20 2,480 

3,460 

South Gippsland 

264 

840 

151 

280 

60 

250 

475 

888 2,800 

8,014 

La Trobe and Thomson Rivers 

31.^, 

858 ' 

144 

270 

55 

256 

614 

888 I 2,402 

3,620 

Macallister and Avon Rivers 

227 

282 

110 

234 

44 

226 

300 

742 1,427 

2,690 

Mitchell Biver 

24.'> 

291 

i 100 

226 

65 

212 

500 

728 , 1,812 

3,018 

Tamho a* d Nicholson Riv ers 

•271 

•277 

! 100 

106 

67 

215 

637 

688 ' l.OiMl 

2,013 

Snowy River . 

4.'i3 

m 

1 164 

•240 

53 

300 

670 

861 3,017 

3,818 

Murray River 

ir,H 

102 

1 02 

1.58 

68 

13.5 

318 

•85 ■ 1,716 

•2,211 

Mitta Mitta and Kiewa Rivers 

2n({ 

805 

: 2.56 

•248 

80 

lot 

611 

747 ! 

8,470 

Ovens River 

2‘2i) 

886 i 

217 

205 

79 

236 

525 

017 2,770 

4,188 

Goulburn River 

222 

242 

00 

100 

82 

148 

40.3 

589 i 2,024 

2,626 

Campasv^e River 

Loddon River 

162 

220 

118 

1K8 

50 

1.50 

3.30 

562 1 1,604 

2,6.50 

210 

172 

10*2 

1.53 

50 

118 

36i 

43S ' 1,473 

1,001 

Av'on and Richarrlson Rivers 

205 

142 

01 

1-2t 

32 

08 

328 

365 ! 1,520 

1,587 

Avora River 

221 

167 

73 

i;io 

30 

105 

883 

411 , 1,461 

1,747 

Eastern Wimniera 

231 

242 

101 

150 

42 

i 140 

874 

.541 1,037 

‘2,24.5 

Western Wimmera 

237 

205 

HO 

1*25 

64 

117 

:48l 

4*7 : 1.8.56 

1,078 

Mallee country 

231 

120 

36 

02 

40 

76 

316 

288 1 1.408 

1,383 

The whole State 

241 

236 

111 

180 

60 

156 

412 

572 t 1,084 

2, .5-22 


Flifures in these columns are subject to alterations when the oomplete number of returns for 
December has been received 


R. F. GRIFFITHS, 

Acting Commonwealth Meieorologist. 
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Perishable and Frozen Produce. 


Description of Produce. 

] 

Exports from the State. 

1 Deliveries from the 

1 Government Oool Stores. 

Quarter ended 
31.12.1908. 

Quarter ended 
81.12. 19C7. 

Quarter ended ^ 
31.12.1908. 1 

1 

Quarter ended 
81.12. 1907. 

Butter 

lbs. 

12,903,248 

19,271,974 

9,387,112 i 

14,052,640 

Milk and Cream 

... cases 

6,287 

15,406 1 

137 


Cheese 

lbs. I 

234,000 1 

364,360 j 

7,110 

6,000 

Ham and Bacon 

... n \ 

439,440 1 

683,040 I 

' ... i 


Poultry 

head | 

M25 1 

22,465 ; 

3,434 } 

7,232 

Bggs 

... dozen ' 

960 ; 

:8..306 1 

538 ! 


Mutton and Lamb 

carcases j 

443,764 1 

540,053 ! 

108,603 i 

120,778 

Beef 

quarters 

1,164 1 

113 j 

803 


Veal 

carcases 1 

4,106 ' 

930 

356^ 

”’371 

Pork... 

... tt 

76 ' 

61 


... 

Rabbits and Hares 

pairs 

23,466 j 

115,122 

3;075 ■ 

22,982 

Sundries 

lbs. 



n,.344 

44,583 


R. CROWE, Snperi7ite7i.dent of Exports. 


Fruit, Plants, Bulbs, Grain, &c. 


Gocxis 

Imy^orts. 

Kxjmrth 

(ilnCKlH 

ItnportN 

i 

Exports. 

Inter- ! Oversea. 
State. 

Apples 

17,6?19 

1,317 

333 — 

Nutmegs .. 

1 

212 


■ 

Apricots . . 

1 **2 



3,879 482 

Nuts 

i 28 

1,270 

4 

— 

Asparagus .. 


— 

; 2 - 

Oats . . 

I 2,198 



— 

Bananas, b/s. 

73,569 

— 

1 — 1 — 

Oranges ... 

: 41,175 

1,634 

150 

431 

Bananas, c/s. 

1 13 386 

671 

795 1 46 

Passion fruit 

: 2,163 

— 

50 

1 

Barley 

! 1,325 ! 

— 


PaW'Paws 

! 1 

— 

— 

— 

Beans 

i 3,952 

112 

1 

Peaches ... 

607 


1,467 

338 

Bulbs 

1 . 

310 


Pears 

3 

— ' 

— 

— 

Cherries 

272 

108 

20,745 , 3,623 

Peas 

1,988 

- 

4 

— 

Chillies 

9' 

— 



Pineapples 

8,623 

5 

61 

112 

Cocoanuts . , 

60 , 

— 

1 i ~ 

Plants 

190 

91 

170 

80 

Cucumbers 

5,977 

— 

128 1 20 

Plums 

9 

— 

114 

648 

Currants ... 

49 


j 1 

Popcorns ... 


5 



Dates 

274 

.5, .375 


Potatoes 

6,391 

‘2i 

— 

— 

Figs 


272 

1 

Ra^^pberries 


~ ; 

7 

— 

Gooseberries 



... 

69 1 - 

Rhubarb ... 

— 

— i 

9 

— 

Grapes 

14 



42 1 — 

Rice 

3,134 

7,963 

— 

— 

Green Ginger 

- - 1 

92 

„ i — 

Seed 

294 

4,583 

5 

— 

Lemons ... 

1,967 i 

5,34.i : 

558 i 964 

Strawberries 

! 93 

— i 

5 , 

— 

Limes 

' — : 

— 1 

1 i - 

Sugarcane 

i — i 

4 


— 

Loquats . , . 

1,646 

_ 1 

48 ! 10 

Tomatoes ... 

10,055 1 

— 1 

27 ! 

60 

Mace 

1 

21 1 

_ , — 

Turnips ... j 

57 1 

— 

— i 


Maize 

1,067 : 

316 

__ 1 — 

Vegetables 

— • 

3091 

— 1 

— 

Malt 

19 

— 

[ — 

Wheat 

1,492 , 

86 i 

— 1 

— 

Mangoes . . . 

30 i 

— 

— 

Yams 

1 

72! 

— ^ 

— 

Marrows .. 

51 ] 

— ! 

. ' — 

C’nued Fruits 

■ * ! 


— ! 

1,842 

Melons 

56 

1 

{ 

Dried fruits 

— 

8,270 ; 

— j 

1,186 

Mixed fruits 

1 ! 

M 

42 — 

Jams, Ac. ... 

— 

1 


1,246 

Total ... 

121,306 

! 

13,938 

26,658 6,147 

Grand 

Totals 

199,807 

1 

.38,444 1 28,726 

1 

11,091 


Total uutnOer of paokag6:i inspeutdd for the quarter ended 3lBt December, 19U8 = 8,068. 

.7. G. TURNER, Mentor Imp^ctor^ Fruit Imports and Exports. 
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PROGRESSIVE FARMING. 

No, 2.— Dean’s Marsh, 

T, Cherry^ M,D,, M.S., Director of Agriculture, 

I have frequently pointed out through the columns of the Journal that 
the problem of progressive improvement of the poorer class of land in 
Victoria is essentially one of the application of phosphoric acid combined 
with the keeping of increasing numbers of live stock. Increased cultivation 
may also be considered an essential part of the scheme, at least as far as 
its practical application is ccmcerned. In theory the same results may be 
obtained by grazing, but in practice the amount of fodder necessary to 
provide sustenance for the increasing number of animals can only be 
obtained by the use of the plough. Our illustrations show the above 
principles turned to practical account at the farm of Mr. J. Stewart, 
Dean's Marsh. 



YOUNG CROP OF MAIZE AND MILLET. 


This land originally formed part of the Yan Yan Gurt estate and consists 
of the sandy soil and sandy loams, frequently met with in the coastal 
districts of Victoria. The rainfall is approximately 30 inches per annum. 
Originally the land was heavily timbered with fairly large trees. These 
had been ringbarked from the early days, so that most of the dead trunks 
have fallen and disappeared. As was so frequently the experience of the 
pioneers, the growth of .scrub and saplings proved a more formidable 
task than the original forest with which the hills were clothed, and 
(xmsequentlv the land has not only to a large extent reverted to a state 
of nature, but the task of bringing it again into cultivation is far greater 
than would have been the case if* the land were in its original condition. 
In many parts the growth of wattle scrub is rather a noticeabte featuic 
of the landscape. 
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MAIZE READY FOR THE SHEEP, 
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I^lr. Stewart has taken in hand the systematic cultivation of both winter 
and summer fodder crops. The grazing off of the paddocks of oats and 



'' " ' ' . ^ 


MAIZE, JAPANESE ImILLET AND RAPE. 

barley together with the provision Of autumn sown rape forms part of 
the routine methods adopted, but & distinct step in advance has been 



JAPANESE AND RAPE. 

taken by the provision of maize, asipex cane, Japanese millet and rape as 
jjastiirage for (he sheep during the summer months. These crops are all 




THE LAST OF THE OATS AND RAPE 
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•drilled in during the early part of 
December. Some portions of the 
paddock are sown with one variety 
.alone. In other parts two are 
mixed and in some portions three 
•:may be seen springing up together. 
From the experience obtained last^ 
summer it is found that the sheep 
take to the Japanese millet and 
amber cane first, leaving the rape 
and maize to be negotiated at a 
Later stage of growth. No difii- 
•culty has been experienced by the 
sheep up to the present in feeding 
-off the largest stems of the maize 
and amber cane grown in this way. 
Naturally it takes some little time 
for them to become accustomed to 
ithe unusual kind of fodder, but 
dike the pigs of Eastern Gippsland 
it is not long before they become 
thoroughly at home amongst the 
largest maize stalks. The effect 
•of crowding a large number of 
sheep on a comparatively small 
area bearing a heavy crop of suc- 
•culent vegetation in the middle of 
summer rapidly becomes apparent. 
Lambs, wethers and ewes alike 
•continue thriving and sappy at a 
period when without this provision 
they would either come to a stand- 
still or else go backward. From 
the point of view of the sheep 
there is no doubt that this method 
is an absolute success. The effect 
from the point of view of the land 
-will take a few years to fully de- 
unonstrate, but if we can draw any 
•‘Conclusions from the experience 
which underlies the best farm 
practice in all parts of the world 
there can be no doubt, whatever, 
that the incorporation of large 
quantities of sheep manure into the 
-soil will very soon produce notable 
effects. 



TflE HOME OF THE BIRD S FOOT TREFOIL. 
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Mr. Stewart has up to the present grown the following areas of crop, 
and supplies particulars of the feeding off as under : — 

1907. — Seventeen acres sown on 8th May with bushels barley and 
2 lbs. rape with 56 lbs. superphosphate. 



BORDER LEICESTER SHROPSHIRE RAMS. 

(At end of sporhi- iu'mI.x shorn ) 


Fortv-one acres sown 25th August, with A bushel each oats and barle), 
and 2 lbs. rape, with i cwt. superphosphate. This crop was only disced 
in, and was not a great success owing to the big growth of bracken ferns. 

1908. — Seventeen acres Japanese millet, and eleven sorghum (5 lbs. 
seed in each case) .so\mi ist January with 56 lbs. superphosphate. This* 
crop carried the lambs after weankig for three months. 



SHROPSHIRE X CROSSBRED— BORDER LEICESTER X COMEBACK. 


Sixty-two acres sown early in May with i bushel oats and 2 U>s. 
rape to the acre, with 56 lbs. superphosphate. This crop was started 
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to be fed off in September, and carried 760 ewes' and lambs for 3J months, 
and in addition an extra 350 vveaners for one month of this time ; that 
is for one month of this period the 62 acres carried i,iio head. 

Forty -seven acres planted in November — 21 acres maize and 26 
Japanese millet and raiJe. On the* 8th January, 1909, 180 ewes with 
their lambs were turned into this paddock, Ln two weeks, 60 lambs 
were sent off fat, and 60 dry ewes put in their place. A fortnight 
later, 107 ewes and 122 lambs were sent off fat, and the paddock cleared 
with the exception of 64 forward ewes (dry), which are on the crop now 
and ready for market. 

To summarize : The crop carried 464 hea^l of sheep (ewes and lambs) 
for four weeks, of which 349 head were sent off fat, and since then 64 
more have topped off. We found that the sheep left the maize alone at 
first, giving their attention to the rape and millet. When they did start 
on the maize, however, they stripped the leaves off in a very short time, 
after which thev chewed the stalks, until now’^ there is only about a foot 
of the stalk left. There is still a fair amount of feed in the stalk yet, 



EXPORT LAMUS™ BORDER LEICESTER X CROSSBRED, SHROPSHIRE X COMEBACK. 


and eventually, no doubt, the .sheep will eat the lot. With rain and a 
sfXill, there would t)e a good sec'ond growth of millet and rape, but owing 
to the abnormally dry season, and the grasshopper plague, we have been 
unable to spell the paddock yet. 

In addition, 15 acres of millet and tape were sown .in December, 
1908, but failed to get a start, as the grasshoppers nipped off the young 
shoots as fast as they appeared. We consider that much better results 
can be obtained by having the crop in two paddocks, so that they can 
be spelled alternately. 

The following notes on the sheep are supplied by Mr. H. W. Ham : — 
Mr. Stewart keeps about i,ooo ewes, half comebacks and half coarse 
cross-breds. The comebacks are mated with Border Leicester rams and 
the coarse ewes with Shropshire rams. 

The comeback ewes lamb earliest, the coarse ewes later, but Mr. Stewart 
is convinced that late lambing (about September in his district) lessens 
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the chance of the lambs getting a check. They come when he has- 
j)lenty of spring feed, as well as in the warmer weather. Mr. Mount joy ^ 
who is a neighlx>ur of Mr. Stewart's, and goes in mainly for wool growing^, 
also believes in late lambing. 

Mr. Stewart's coarse cross-bred ewes are a splendid class of ewe for 
raising export lambs from. His fine comeback ewes, being mated with,' 
the Leicester rams, give him good wether lambs, and he finds it profitable 
to hold the best ewe lambs over for future breeding. 

Four Shropshire and three Border Leicester rams are in use on thir. 
farm. They are level made sturdy looking sheep all on the one pattern^ 
in shape, irrespective of their breed. The lambs by the Shropshire rams- 
.were the best when hanidled at the time of visit,, in January, but the fact 
that these had the best framed mothers must be taken into account. 



GROWING PUMPKINS ON FENCE. 

The accompanying illustration shows how pumpkins, melons, andr 
vegetable marrows may be grown on a fence where ground space is not 
available. A section only of the pumpkins, &c., grown in this way by Mr. 
A. B. Weire, Bay-road, Sandringham, is included in the view, but the 



total weight of the four Turks' Caps visible is between 40 and 50 lbs. 
Two seasons ago a pumpkin weighing over i cwt. was grown in the same- 
manner. 
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THE STINKING SMUT OF WHEAT. 

D, Me Alpine y Vegetable Pathologist. 

I.-— Answers to Questions. 

In my forthcoming work on The Smuts of Australia there will be a 
full account of the various smuts which attack cereals as well as other 
plants, together with the best methods of treatment. The stinking smut 
of wheat holds a prominent place on account of its special economic im- 
portance, and I have selected for publication a portion of the work dealing 
with the answers to a number of questions which the farmer naturally 
puts to himself. 

Now that the sowing season will soon he on, it is important that he 
should know the essential points in connexion with this smut in order that 
he may take the necessary precautions to insure his crop being free from 
the disease. 

This particular smut has been treated at some length, because it is the 
form with which the farmer is most familiar and it appeals to him as the 
type of smuts in general. Therefore it has l^een deemed advisable, by 
way of summary, to conclude by clearly stating a number of questions 
which he consciously or unconsciously asks himself, and answering them 
as far as obsefvation and experiment will permit. 

It is of fundamental imp)ortanoe for him to realize at the outset that 
the smut plant is a fungus which develops from spores that are the 
<?quivalent of seeds in other plants, and that this plant grows as a parasite 
Avithin the wheat plant until it reaches the grain and there produces its 
fruit or mas.ses of spores (bail smut) similar to those from which it started. 
In order to grow and develop prof>erly, this smut plant is dependent on 
surrounding conditions, just as much as the wheat-plant itself, and if we 
understood those conditions, it would explain wiiy the spores sometimes 
germinate and sometimes do not, why the smut plant sometimes reaches 
maturity and forms its spores and sometimes does not, just as the seed- 
wheat may or may not germinate and the seedling may or may not reach 
anaturity. 

It is also of prime importance to remember that the wheat is only 
infected in the seedling stage, just as the young plant emerges from the 
seed beneath the surface of the soil. Consequently, no infection can come 
through the air, unless indeed the grain germinates upon the surface of 
the ground and when it is properly planted only the spores adhering to the 
seed can produce the disease. The farmer sometimes sees or fancies he 
sees smut spores upon his fences and when he has treated his wheat after 
a fashion and the smut still appears, he tells you that it was blowm from 
the fences. But when the wheat plant is above ground, it is proof against 
infection from bunt spores, so that there must be some other reason for 
the failure of the treatment. 

There are questions sometimes put by the farmer, however, which can- 
not receive a definite answer, because his experience does not always take 
note of the accompanying conditicMis and because his love of paradox some- 
times overrides his experience. I am often asked by farmers, Why is 
one part of a paddock of wheat smutted and the other not, the seed in 
each case being treated properly and sown at the same time?'’ It all 
•depends here on what is meant by proper treatment of the seed, as it is 
implied by the question that the fault must lie in the soil. But it is 
found by experiment that when the seed is properly treated with bluestone 
solution and all the smut-balls removed, there is no smut in the crop, even 
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although spores of the smut nia\ he in the soil from a previous crop or 
from self-sown whtMt. Then the fanner almost invariably upsets any 
answer \ou may give b\ .idcling that the next season things were reversed, 
the clean part of the paddot'k being smutted and the other not, even 
with the aforesaid proper treatment. Bearing in mind that there is no 
fungus disease known w'hich can be more re»adil\ or more absolutel) pre- 
vented than this smut, we wall now propound a few of the questions which 
aris<^ in connexion with it. 

First of all we ma\ state definitel\ that the smuts of wheat, oats, and 
barley are not the same. Xo, the\ are quite distinct ; for the smut of 
wheat cannot infect oats or barley, nor can tlie smut of oats or barley infect 
each other or the wheat. 

1. Why does bunt sometimes appear in a paddock udien the seed is 
supposed to be properly treated? 

This may he due to various causes, such as returning tht' tieated grain 
to bags which have not been disinfected and thus re-infecting the grain, or 
sowing the seed with a drill \vhich has not l)€*en properly cleaned. It may 
be, however, that the smut-balls had not been skimmed off in tiie jirocess 
of pickling and being crushed in the drill the seed is infecte<l. 

2. Will the bunt spread from one^ pi^ddock to another^ or from one plant 
ti' (mother, like the rust, ydicn the crop is groicing? 

Since infection occurs in the seedling .stage only and the germ-tiilie.s. 
penetrate at the jx)int where .stooling oc.vuis, and that is beneath the ground 
when the grain is covered with earth, theie is no possibility of the disea.se 
spreading from one growing j>lant to another. 

3. Should seed-ivheat be used from a crop known to he hunted? 

Decidedly not, for there is a .strong probability that the grain will not 

l>c .so plumj) as if jierfectly healthy. A crop ma}^ have but comparatively 
few actually smutted ears and yet give a much reduced yield and a poor 
quality of w'heat, liec'au.se the smut vras in the straw’^ and affected the yield,, 
although it did not reach the ears before maturity of the grain. 

4. Wtll spores lying on or in the ground from last year's crop infect 
the next ? 

This question of infection from the .soil often crops up, but since it 
was found by repeated ex^x^riments that ])rofx»rl\ treated grain, even, 
although grown on very smutty ground, was free, it may be concluded 
lhat soil -infection practically does not exist. 1 say practically Ijecause tliere 
iS a possibility of stray infection taking place yvhen there are numerous 
spores around the germ end of the sec<l yvherc the young plant bursts* 
through. 

5. May bunt originate from self-sown wheat? 

Self-sown yvheat is rarely affected by bunt , still it may occur in some 
seasons. I have usually .seen .self-sown crops ix?rfectly free and have also 
found a little, but not in sufficient quantity to injure the sale of the 
wheat. It is generally stated that it is the heat of the sun in summer 
which kills the bunt spores on self-sown yvheat; but Farrer showed that 
the rains and the deyvs may also cause the sjwes to germinate and having 
no germinating yvheat plants to penetrate, they soon perish. The heat of 
the sun and the dews at night are likely to prevent the appearance of 
bunt in a self-sown crop, but if the interval between the harvesting of the 
crop and the sowing of the next, as well as lietween the ploughing of the 
land and the seeding is short together with cool and dry weather, there 
may be some danger of infection. In the early days many farmers used 
10 expose on a cloth the wheat intended for next year's seed. They found'' 
that the weather — dews, sunlight, apd hot .dry winds — acting on the seed" 
for a period of several weeks, killed the spores, or rather they discoveredr 
that it gave a clean crop, yvithout knowing the reason why. 
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6. Why h there more hunt from the same seed in one paddock than 
another ? 

There may be various reasons for this. I'he land may be fallowed in 
the one case and not in the other. It may also be more modst in one 
paddock and thus favour the germination of the spores at seeding time. 
Actually wet soil would be inimical to germination. Whatever delays the 
first growth of the wheat plant will be favorable to the increase of bunt, 

7. Does the date of seeding influence the amount of hunt in the cropt 

Different conditions at seeding time are likely to affect the result, 

but I have no definite experiments with regard to bunt which show it. I 
carried out an experiment with flag smut which shows that the date of 
.sowing has a very decided influence. 1'he seed was purposely sown on 
24th April and ifith July, or nearly three months between, on land that 
had borne a crop badly affected with flag smut the previous season. The 
first was sown when the ground was dry, but there seems to have been no 
germination until the rain came, which germinated both the seed and the 
smut, for there were up to 14 per cent of diseased plants. The later sown 
was about a month after the rain and tlie ground was in excellent order, 
but the spores had evidently germinated and j)erished in the interval, for 
there was only about i i^)er cent, affected. 

It does not necessarily follow that this would apply to bunt, but the 
weather and soil conditions enter so much into the result, that a dry or a 
wet seed Ix^d at the time of sowing, or a spell of warmth or of frost at 
the time of germination, is bound to make a difference. 

8. Why arc some varieties more liable to hunt than others^ 

As afterwards more fully discussed, this may be due to the fact that 
the least liable variety germinates so rapidly that the smut plant is unable 
10 reach the growing point of the wheat and .so dies, or there may be 
something in the tissue of the variety unsuitable to the growth of the fungus 
and so the variety is said to have the hereditary or inherent quality of bunt 
resistance ! 

9. When all the grains are equally inoculated with spores^ why a^re 
»omc plants hunted and others notl 

It is quite a common occurrence for inoculated seed to be sown under 
similar conditions and yet a number of the plants escape infection. It is 
not easy to answer the question, but a few considerations may help in 
this direction. First of all, the young seedling must be at the right .stage 
of growth in order that the germ tul)e of the fungus may penetrate and 
this period is of a very short duration. Next, the germ- tube must grow 
and reach the growing point, or it would not be able to develop and pro- 
duce the di.sease. But the main rea.son for some plants being attacked and 
others not, lies in the fact that there are certain substances known as 
chemotactic substances in the j)lant which favour the entrance of the germ- 
tube of the fungus and its development inside. There are also substances 
which actually repel the germ-tubes and it is the presence or absence of 
these which determines whether an individual plant will be attacked or 
escape. The .seed from plants, however, which escaped infection in one 
season have been sown the next and found to succumb. 

10. Why are some plants partially hunted — only some of the ea^s being 
affected and not alll 

It often happens that only the secondary or late ears are affected, the 
others being clean, and this might arise from the fungus filaments at the 
base of the plant only reaching the growing point of the slow and late 
developing plant.s, while the others escaped. In other cases where the fully 
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developed ears were bunted, the germ-tube had evidently reached the 
growing point of the seedling and the mycelium had kept pace with the 
growing plant 

11. Why are some ears only partially hunted I 

Under ordinary conditions the whole of the grains in an ear are affected, 
but in certain seasons it is not unusual to find ears in which the grain is par- 
tially bunted and partially clean. It may be that one side of the ear has 
escaped, but usually the sound grains are interspersed among the bunted. In 
one case the lower grains were all bunted, then about the middle an occa- 
sional one was clean, and at the top both smutted and sound occurred, the 
topmost grain, however, being diseased. The normal condition is that all 
the grains in an ear are attacked, and when some escape it can only \)e owing 
to the spore-bearing hyphae failing to reach these particular grains. It might 
be thought that the grains which escape the invasion of the fungus to form 
spores, had some resisting power, but when the clean grains in a partially 
bunted ear were infected and sown, they produced bunty plants, showing 
that there was nothing in the grain itself to account for its escape. 

12. Why are some grains of wheat only partially hunted I 

This was a comparatively rare occurrence, only appearing in one ear of 
the variety known as Cedar grown at Dookie, and in one ear of Genoa 
grown at Burnley. In the latter ear there was only one grain partially 
bunted, three entirely bunted, and all the rest free. In the partially bunted 
grain the fungus had evidently exhausted itself in producing its spores only 
on one side, and why the whole of the starch was not utilized in the forma- 
tion of spores, might be due to the slow growth of the fungus, enabling the 
contents of the grain to harden so that it could not penetrate. In fact, in 
all these cases, whether it is smutted and sound plants on the same stooh 
or smutted and sound grains in the same ear, or even when the grains are 
only partially smutted, the explanation is the same, that by some accident 
of growth the fungus did not undergo its full development, and was unable 
to reach all parts of the plant as usual. 

II.— Treatment of Stinking Smut of Wheat. 

Since it has been clearly shown that this smut is reproduced from spores, 
it is evident that if the spores can be destroyed or their germination pre- 
vented, the smut itself will not appear, and it is on this principle that the 
direct treatment for smut is based. In the case of this smut, where the spores 
adhere to the grain and infection occurs in the young seedling, all that is 
necessary is to treat the grain with some substance which, while harmless 
to the grain, will destroy or prevent the germination of the spores. 

Quite a number of substances have been used for this purpose and found 
more or less effectual, but there are only two which are generally used by 
farmers in Australia on account of their ease of application and comparative 
cheapness, and that is, first, a solution of sulphate of copper or bluestone, 
and second, formaldehyde, the trade name of which is formalin. 

All methods of seed treatment known depend for their success to a large 
extent on the precautions taken to prevent re-infection after dipping. Care- 
less farmers put the pickled grain into smut-infested bags or omit to clean 
the drill. If the seed-box contains bunt balls or spores of the smut, the 
treated seed will be in part at least affected. 

Bluestone Treatment. 

This is the one most commonly used here, and consists in making a solution 
at the rate of i Ib. of bluestone to 5 gallons of water, or a 2 per cent, solu- 
tion. The seed is then placed in sacks and immersed in this solution until 
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every individual grain is wetted, and that only takes about a minute, axKi 
should not exceed it. The constant shaking and stirring of the grain while 
being immersed should bring all bunt-balls to the surface, and these should 
be skimmed off. The bag is then allowed to drain, and when dry the seed is 
ready for sowing. It is to be noted that the solution of bluestone is always 
of the same strength as when first prepared, no matter how much of it h^ 
been used up in dipping or in coating the grain. It becomes of course 
reduced in quantity, and if exposed to the hot sun for several days, it would 
become more concentrated, but under ordinary circumstances the standard 
solution remains constant in its proportion of bluestone to water. 

Formalin Treatment.* 

Formalin or formol is the trade name given to a solution in water of a 
colourless pungent gas known as formaldehyde, and the solution ordinarily 
used contains 36 to 40 per cent, of the gas. One pound of formalin (16 ozs. 
avoirdupois) of the above strength is added to 40 gallons of water and the 
seed is immersed in this solution for five minutes, shaking and moving it 
about sufficiently to insure the wetting of all the grains. The bunt-balls are 
also skimmed off as before. 

Formalin is a well-known antiseptic, disinfectant, and preservative, and 
is extensively and most satisfactorily used for the treatment of stinking smut 
in both the United States and Canada. From ifs less corrosive action on the 
seed and the higher percentage of germination which it yields, it has cer- 
tain advantages over bluestone, and if the seed is sown within 24 hours of 
treatment in a soil sufficiently moist to insure germination, the freedom of the 
resulting crop from bunt is as.«ured, 

I rticommend dipj)ing the s^'ed, because it enables one, by thoroughly shak- 
ing and stirring, to wet every grain and at the same time to skim off the smut 
balls ; but it may also be pickled on the barn floor by sprinkling the solution 
over it and thoroughly turning the seed until all the grains are wetted. 
Jn addition to dipping and sprinkling, the seed may also be treated by special 
machines made for the purpose. 

Bearing in mind that the proper treatment is to wet every grain and skim 

the smut-balls, there is one machine known as a Smut Cleaner which per- 
forms its work very satisfactorily. It consists of a frame made of carefully 
selected hardwood ; a tank made of the very best galvanized iron, when for- 
malin is to be used, or of copper for bluestone ; and a hopper in which the 
seed is placed. There is also an elevator to elevate the grain from the tank 
after treatment, and an automatic skimmer which sweeps everything from 
the top of the solution over the back of the machine. 

The wheat to be treated is placed in the hopper, then it drops into the 
solution in the treating tank, the solution being kept in constant motion by 
the elevator carriers and skimmer, so that every grain is wetted and the smut- 
balls and light seeds skimmed off. The treated seed is thus taken up from 
the bottom of the tank and carried over a strainer sieve, where it is 
thoroughly drained and then deix)sited in a bag in front of the machine. 

However the grain is treated, whether by dipping or by means of a 
special machine, if done thoroughly and with the nght strength of solution, 
the farmer is insured against loss from one of the most destructive yet most 
easily treated of smuts. 


♦ By the new industry of wood distillation Messrs. Ciiminir, Smith, and <}o. are producinjr formalin at 
Warburton, and can provide i-lh. bottles of 40 per cent, strenirth (same as Scherinir’s) at is. 6d. per lb., 
packages free.- -D. McA. 
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IRRIGATION IN EASTERN SPAIN. 

F, de Casiella, Government Viticulturist. 

Though my mission was a viticultural one and it was in connexion 
with the vine that I visited Valencia and its neighbourhood, no descrip- 
tion of agricultural development in the fich region of the Levante could 
be attempted without reference to irrigation ; for this is one of the por- 
tions of Europe where the natural water supply has been turned to best 
advantage and where irrigation practised during many centuries in a 
remarkably enlightened manner has rendered it one of the richest and 
most productive parts of the Peninsula. 

The efficiency of irrigation and cultural methods, the variet\ of pro- 
ducts raised, the density of population, and last but not least, the simi- 
larity of the climate to that of the greater part of Victoria were facts 
which impressed me vividly. The necessarily incomplete notes which 
follow can give, I fear, but an inadequate idea of the impression created 
on me by a region which is generally considered to be an object lesson in 
irrigation. 

I have already referred to the orographical structure of the eastern 
coast of Spain and the distribution of tl?e land fit for cultivation along 
a strip of variable width between the sea and the inland plateau with its 
high flanking rockv hills. Here and there, are patches of rich, level, 
alluvial soil. These are of greater extent near the mouth of a river or 
creek and, if the river be of any size and sufficient water available, ad- 
vantage is taken of it and one finds an irrigated plain or huerta — ^this 
being the Spanish equivalent of garden. We have thus several distinct 
irrigation areas. Each is complete in itself, and though presenting in- 
dividual peculiarities as regards the arrangement and amount of waters, 
and even as regards water laws and regulations, the methods of culture, 
based as they are on long experience, are similar. 

The Huerta de Valencia or wide irrigated plain surrounding the 
town of that name is one of the most, interesting of these. In spite of 
its antiquity it has served a.s a model for many a modern scheme and 
has been the objective of missions for hydraulic engineers and agricul- 
turists from many different lands. That its works should have .survived 
unchanged throughout the long centuries of turbulent mediaeval times is 
remarkable. They appear to have been always respected by combatants 
and, though wars and revolutions have time and again devastated the 
country, the channels and headworks remain unchanged — a striking tes- 
timony to that strange Moorish race which for several centuries occupied 
a large portion of the Peninsula bringing with it progressive ideas in 
the arts of peace as well as of war, and which have had such a con- 
siderable influence on Spanish civilization and more particularly on its 
agriculture. 

Though naturally much impressed by what I saw, I had some doubts 
lest the Spaniards whom I met, and with whom I discussed the matter, 
might not, through a very pardonable pride in one of the remarkable 
features of their country, have led me to take an exaggerated view of the 
dficiency of their irrigation methods ; for these considerations belong to 
the domain of the hydraulic engineer rather than the viticulturist. 

Desirous of forming a correct opinion on these points, I consulted the 
Chairman of our State Rivers and Water Supply Commission, Mr. 
Elwood Mead, who informs me that the importance and efficiency of irri- 
gation methods in these parts is very generally recognised, and that the 
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«high esteem in which the Spaniards .hold them is not misplaced. He very 
kindly supplied me with literature cm the subject from which I have made 
a few quotations. In his Third Biennial Report (i895«6) to the Governor 
of the State of Wyoming Mr. Mead, then Engineer for that State, writes 
as follows: — 

The European countiy which most nearly resembles ours (State of Wyoming) 
is Spain. Its rainfall is less than that of Wyoming, hence irrigation is indispensable. 
Spain is also the country which best rt^)f>ays study, since its code of water laws is 
both the most concise and the most complete of any country in the world where 
irrigation is largely practised. 

These laws are the outcome of the experience of a thousand years in which local 
laws and customs, widely different in character, have operated side by side in the 
same province.^ 

The most impressive of these lessons, both to Spam and to the people of this 
country, is afforded by the experience of the province of Valencia. The plain near 
the city of that name is one of the oldest and most celebrated irrigation districts 

in Sjiain The prosperity of its people and the success of its institutions 

have been admired and commended by every writer, and all agree that they rest on 
the inseparability of land and water. 

Mr. Mead deals at length with the relations existing between land 
and w'ater. He contrasts the prosperity of Valencia, where the water is 
attached to the land, with the less satisfactory conditions at Elche and 
several irrigation areas further south, where the water is owned separately 
and sold to landdiolders. 

From Irrigation Development, a standard work by Mr. Wm. Ham 
Hall, State Engineer for California, the following quotations relating to 
Spanish irrigation are of interest. Speaking of Valencia on page ^^83 
he says- 

The Huerta or garden plain of the citi of Valencia constitutes one of the 
oldest and, lustly, most celebrated irrigation districts of Spain. Its works date 
from the time of the Moors; its water rights are founded on custom which antidates 
existing property records in the country ; and its irrigation practice and regulation 
are the outgrowth of centuries of experience unfettered b\ regulative laws or 
administrative action other than those local and self imposed bv the irrigators. . . . 

The Huerta of Valencia is on a plain 7 to q miles in ^^idlh, gently sloping 
from the fool of the Sierra Molino Mountains to the sea on the eastern coast of 
Spain. This garden plain comprises about 26,350 acres of irrigated land, supplied 
by the waters of the Turia River, through eight main canals and their distributaries; 
and in the midst stands the city of Valencia. 'I’he property is for the most part 
minutely subdivided in ownership, and is held by peasant proprietors or the 
hereditary tenants of wealthy owners. 

The j)opulation of the wdiolc piovime of V.ilencui is 120 j)er sejuare mile, but In 
the irrigated i>orlions it is vastly more, and m the 26,000 acres w^atered by the eight 
canals of the Turia there are 62 villages containing a population of not less than 
72,209 souls ; that is, at the rate of 1.774 per square mile ; and this includes no part 
of the city of Valencia.” — (Moncrieff, p. 128,) 

The Turia is a torrential river wdth a width of 200 to 400 feet through the plain, 
over a shifting bottom, and with a much less width, over a cobble and gravel bed, 
where it emerges from the foothills of the mountain. Its ffoods, rising 15 to 20 
feet, were at one lime a devastating agent to the city and its surroundings, but 
levees now keep the.se waters to their proper course. Its low water discharge is 250 
to 350 cubic feet per second, which is all taken up by the canuls for irrigation. 

The eight canal headworks are placed four on each side of the river, alternating 
and not opjiosiie to each other, about equidistant apart, and within a length of 
3.2 miles of the river channel ; the highest being 5 miles from the city and the 
lowest 2 miles distant. 


■•^Old irrigated Spain, therefore, never w'as subjected to feudal rulers; and as 
a consequence, we find there no great water holdings, like in Italy, oppressing the 
people and resulting in monopoly of land, but, on the contrary, we find the waters 
attached to the lands, the lands held in small parcels, and the people an independent 
peasantry. — (Hall’s Irrigation Development t page 366.) 
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These headworks are small but massive masonry structures, each with two sliding: 
gates of sizes — proportioned to their rights — from 3^ to 7 feet in width. To each 
headwork is a dam of masonry across the river channel, whose crest and length of 
overfall is so regulated, with respect to the elevation and width of the sill of the- 
canal gates, as approximately, to divert the proper proportion of the waters into the 
canal without the necessity of manipulating the gates for every small variation in 
the liver’s flow 

“ All these weirs date from the time of the Moors, and nothing is certainly known 
as to their foundation, but tradition says that the solid masonry is carried down> 
13 to 17 feet below the river bed, and that it rests upon piles, the heads of which 
are embedded in masonry.” — (Aymard, p. 20.) 

Interesting details follow as to the apportionment of water which is 
often made — 

In terms of a unit of measure whose real volume is indefinite. This unit is- 
called a thread of water,” and the volume of the stream when all in use is. 
divided into 138 ** threads,” each canal taking its proportionate part of the whole 
according to a fixed schedule. 

This system was frequently followed in other parts of Spain as well as ii> 
Algeria. 

By this system of proportionality each one enjoys abundance of water or suffers 
from scarcity in the ratio of his interest to the whole. — (Aymard, pp. 24-25.) 

This, however, was over 40 years ago and Mr. Hall goes on to say 
that — 

there were even then many irrigation works throughout other parts of the country. 
Which were due to the modern Spaniards, and where water was divided by measure- 
ments of volume. 

Mr. Hall then deals with Irrigation legislation and administration. 
He quotes Mr. Scott Moncrieff, who considers the latter — 

“to be well worthy of study. Here more than in France or Italy, government by 
a representative Assembly is fully carried out, and has been for more than 600- 
years, with the best results.” — (Moncrieff, p. 136.) 

Full particulars of curious local systems of administration and control 
are given at length — Tribunal of waters, syndic labourers, &c. These 
extracts will suffice to show the efficiency of irrigation in this part of Spain. 

Concerning the district of Jucar, im.mediately south of Valencia, he 
writes — 

The Jucar River, like the Turia, rises in the Sierra Molino Mountains, and 
. . . waters the district immediately south of the Huerta de Valencia, making 

with it and the district of Murviedro (now called Sagunto), immediately on the north 
a continuously irrigated garden land near 40 miles in length. The Royal Jucar 
Canal . . . has a length of about 26 miles. . . . The very massive dam, 
headworks, legulating gates, and main outlet structures are all of cut stone masonry, 
and the gates are generally moved by screws. The area of irrigation is about 
50,000 acres, the cultivation is principally that of rice, the waters are often used 
over the third time, and the system is so perfect that but little waste is suffered, 
but the supply of water is abundant and the use extravagant. 

It will no doubt come as a surprise to many to know that to a certain 
extent our own water laws are based on those of Spain. Mr. Stuart 
Murray, late Chief Engineer of Victorian Water Supply, in reply to 
some queries as to whether there were not some references to Spanish 
irrigation methods in the reports published some years ago by the Water 
Supply Department writes — 

I do not think there is any report issued by the Water Supply Department 
containing direct reference to irrigation in Spain; at all events any reference th.at 
would be likely to be useful for your purpose. There are references to the 
Spanish law affecting rights in water and to the administration of the law in 
Spain. . . . Part II., sections 4-24 of the existing Victorian law, Water Act 
1905# Is based, in great measure, on ffic Spanish Law of Waters; although of' 
course, no -reference appears cither in the text or marginal notes. 
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Mr. Murray further refers me to the work of Mr. W. H. Hall from 
which quotations appear above as well as the work of Sir Colin S. 
Moncrieff concerning which he says — 

The results obtained by irrigation in Valencia arc there favorably spoken of 
And held up as u motive to our irrigators. 

On 13th January, 1908, I arrived at Valencia, the capital of the 
province of the same name, w^hich, together with the adjoining ones of 
Castellon, Alicante and Murcia, constitute the agricultural region of the 
I-.evante, Valencia is the most important of the four and when one con- 
ashlers what a large portion of its surface consists of barren hills the 
fertility of the irrigable portion is but more evident. 



IRRIGATING OLIVES AND VINES NEAR SAGUNTO. 


The railway journey from Barcelona to Valencia is a most interesting 
and varied one. The Kbro, the fine river T have several times referred 
to in connexion with Navarra, Aragon and La Rioja, is crossed near 
Tortosa, the railway line running inland for some distance to avoid the 
low lying, swampy lands of the delta. Near Tortosa, an unusual sight 
meets the eye in the sliape of large rice fields, for this is the chief rice 
producing region of Spain. The total area in that country under rice 
in 1906 was 90,750 acres; of this 70,750 acres were situated in the pro- 
vince of Valencia, In 1906, the Valencia rice fields yielded million 
cwt. of rice or an average yield of 50 cwt. per acre. 

Many fruit trees are to be seen near the river, but though fruit is 
largely grown in the Levante, and especially in the irrigated areas, one 
seldom sees a large orchard according to Australian ideas. Mixed 
farming is the rule and each small farmer grows a few fruit trees in 
lows amongst his other crops. Occasionally, a block planted exclusively 
■with fruit trees is to be seen but, except in the case of orange groves, it 
is rather the exception than the rule. Higher up in the hills, where 
the climate is cooler, apple and pear orchards are^ to be seen but here 
the fruit trees are in small patches and much mixed. Peaches and 
apricots are extensively grown, though the former are apt to suffer con- 
siderably from fruit fly in some seasons. Thus the line continues, the 
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view from the carriage window being remarkable for its variety — dry 
stony patches devoted, as has been explained elsewhere, to deep rooting- 
plants such as the vine, the olive, the almond, and the algarrobo, alter- 
nating with irrigated Huertas with their almost endless variety of products^ 
Intermediate between the two are fields devoted to the culture of 
cereals, for the province of Valencia possessed, in 1906, 86,000 acres 
under wheat, of which 56,000 were irrigated, 10,000 acres under oatSy 
and over 25,000 acres under bailey, the last two being almost exclusively 
grown on unirrigated land. It is, however, Castelldn and Murcia, more 
especially the latter, which are the principal wheat producing provinces 
in the Levante in which region 516,0^0 acres were sown in 1906 yielding 
nearly 7,000,000 bushels of wheat. The 56,000 acres of irrigated wheat 
in the province of Valencia yielded, in 1906, a little over 2,000,000 
bushels, 01 an average of over 35 bushels per acre. 



ROMAN THEATRE AT SAGUNTO (MURVIEDRO). 


The region is a beautiful and attractive one but one which oddly 
enough appears to have so far remained almost undiscovered by tourists. 
This seems strange, as for climatic advantages and varied interest it has 
quite as much to recommend it as the far famed Riviera in S.-E. France. 
At Sagunto, one finds the Saguntum of the ancients, the scene of the 
celebrated siege by Hannibal which led to the second Punic war. The 
castle is situated on a high hill, close to the village, and, though little 
remains of the walls which existed in HannibaPs time, owing to fierce 
fighting and much rebuilding by Romans, Afoors, and Christians, and 
more recently still by the French finder Naix>leon, it is an historical 
monument of deep interest. It has for many vears been known as 
Muryiedro, but a slight modification of the original name has recently 
been reverted to. Among its many relics of great antiquity is a very 
fine Roman theatre in very good state of preservation of which a photo- 
graph is here reproduced. On the lower land between the castle and 
the .sea are large plantations of olives and vineyard's, remarkable as 
being an exception to the usual rule of limiting these crops to drv un- 
irrigable lands. The photograph shows olives and vines l)eing submitted 
fo winter irrigation, an unusual sight in the region. 
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About a dozen miles more and one arrives at Valencia del Cid, to 
give it its full title. The approach to the town is heralded by the 
numerous characteristic cottager or rather cabins of the farmers known 
as Barracas which are quite different from what is to be seen in any 
other part of Spain. The two photographs rei>rf)duced will give an 



A “barraca’' (peasant's cottage). 


idea of these queer high gabled, wliitewashed huts with their scanty 
w’indows and thatched roofs, a relic of the Moors who have left abun- 
dant traces of their axupation in this portion of Spain. 

Valencia is a handsome towii of 220,000 inhabitants; it is, in fact, 
the third town in Spain and ix>sses 3 es many historical monuments, most 
of which are distinctly Moorish. One of the most interesting of these, 
from an agricultural i)oint of vietV, i^ the Lonja de la Seda or silk ex- 
change, which, with its spiral columns and high vaulted ceiling of hard 
marble like limestone, remains to-da\ almost exactly as it was at the 



BARRACAS NEAR VALENCIA. 


time of the Moorish occupation. Silk production and manufacture are 
important industries in Valencia at the present day ; last year's prices 
were very satisfactory to producers. 
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The morning following my arrival I called on H.B.M. Vice-Consul, 
Mr. E. Marker, to whom I had a letter of introduction and who 
received me most warmly. It is to him that I am indebted for introduc- 
tions which enabled me to see something of the lexia raisin industry of 
Denia, a description of which appeared in the January number of the 
Journal, Being directly interested in the preserved fruit and also in 
the raisin trade, he was in a position to give me much valuable assistance 
and advice, which he most freely did. I take this opportunity of ten- 
dering him my sincere thanks. 

Fruit canning and pulping are important industries in Valencia. The 
former has undergone some modification of late, owing to the Chicago 
scare and the prejudice w^hich resulted in England against tinned fruit. 
Much fruit is now put up in Spain in large tins and transferred after its 
arrival in London to glass jars. 

The Escuela Pratica de Agricultura. 

Together with Dr. Edouardo Bosca, one of the professors at the 
Valencia University, to whom I also had a letter of introduction, I 
visited the Escuela Practica de Agricultura (practical school of agricul- 
ture) situated at Burjasot, just outside the town of Valencia. The 
school is under the direction of Don Dr. Jose Maria Marti to whom I 
have already had occasion to refer. He was absent on my first visit 
but I was fortunately able to meet him on my return to Valencia from 
Denia. 

It has already been stated that the Spanish i)easant in the irrigated 
areas has attained a high state of proficiency in the working of his 
holding. This is no doubt true, but his methods are often old fashioned. 
'Phey have as a rule been handed down from previous generations and 
though, owing to thoroughness, good results are usually obtained, even 
better are to be looked for from the infusion of knowledge of modern 
scientific developments in agriculture. The Government of Spain has 
recognised this fact for some lime and, more especially of late, it is 
doing good work in the way of experimental work and the dissemination 
of up-to-date agricultural information. 

The Escuela at Burjasot performs both functions. Until recently it 
was what is known as a Granja Instituto de Agricultura (experimental 
farm) ; it was converted into a practical school by Royal decree of 4th 
January, 1907 . This establishment is not an agricultural college. It 
is essentially an experimental station where labourers and sons of small 
farmers can without great precuniary sacrifice receive practical instruction 
such as will enable them to better work their holdings. The students 
are practical agriculturists of the neighbourhood. They perform the 
work of the place and are paid at the rate of 1,75 pesetas (is. 5jd.) 
per day from which i peseta (lod.) is deducted for their keep. The 
instruction given to these labourer students is mainly practical, though a 
few lectures are also delivered — the course lasts twelve months. A 
higher course, toth practical and theoretical, is also given to qualify 
students for positions of capataz (overseer) on large estates. 

In addition to this regular work special short courses are given as 
follows : — 

Courses of about three months' duration in connexion with some special 
form of agriculture to students who receive no pay. 

Short courses to soldiers in barracks, a small number of whom are 
taken at a time, for four days a week, in rotation. 

During the holidays special courses are given to State school teachers 
to qualify them to give lessons on agricultural subjects in their schools. 
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Sericulture receives a good deal of attention, and I saw several 
students, attending a special course in this branch, engaged in the rearing, 
of disease-free seed (eggs). 

Nor is viticulture overlooked, though, as has been pointed out, the* 
vine does not figure to any extent in the rich irrigable land — ^this school 
was mainly established for the education of irrigationists, the main 
viticultural branch being under the control of Don Rafael Janini y Janini 
as has been already described. Nevertheless at Burjasot there are some- 
experimental vine plots and' collections. 

New fodder plants are being largely tried. Two of these struck 
me as being worthy of note. One was a form of lucerne, called Mielga, 
said to be more hardy than the ordinary lucerne or alfalfa, as it is 
known in Spain. Two plants closely allied to the ordinary globe arti- 
choke, viz.j Cyanara scolymus and C. cardunculus usually grown as 
table vegetables were recommended to me as worthy of cultivation as 
fodder plants in dry situations. Endeavours are being made to en- 
courage the cultivation of hemp, which, at one time, was largely grown- 
but has for some reason or other been neglected of late. In reply to* 
a question I was informed that flax is not at all cultivated in the 
Levante, hemp having been found a far more profitable crop. In addi- 
tion to instruction, lectures, &c., in the Escuela, the staff are at all 
times willing to give advice to farmers in the district, and to conduct 
analyses of soils, mjinures, &c., for them. 

It will l3e seen that the E.scuela has a great variety of duties to per- 
foim. It appears to be doing good' work in the dissemination of agri- 
cultural knowledge. Though at first it encountered much apathy and' 
had difRculty in recruiting students, these are now presenting themselves 
freely and local interest is l)eing manifested in the work of the estab- 
lishment. 


Diversity of Products Grown. 

The variety of crops raised on the irrigated land is most striking. I 
regret that the official Spanish statistics in my possession only refer tO‘ 
vines, olives and cereals. Concerning most irrigation products I have un- 
fortunately no figures, but one cannot visit the region without being struck 
by the variety of crops grown. Its general prosperity bears testimony 
to the remunerative nature of the results obtained. 

In the Huertas, specialization is no longer the general rule. In less 
favoured situation many circumstances have to be contended against, and 
one product usually stands out as pre-eminently suited to a certain locality. 
It is found possible to produce it in sufficient quantity and in a high 
degree of perfection. The result is the specialization which I have fre- 
quently had occasion to refer to. In connexion with vine culture it is 
especially noticeable, the products of the vine depending so largely for 
their profitable sales on their quality. 

This no longer applies in the rich irrigated lands where most plants 
thrive equally well, and quantity rather than quality is the aim of the 
grower. Such factors as the extreme subdivision of the land, the need for 
rotation of crops, and the large consumption of vegetables and fruit in 
Spanish households, have combined to make each holding rather a garden 
than a farm. An extreme form of mixed farming is thus a striking 
feature of the irrigated lands. 

So numerous are the crops grown on each holding that it is difficult 
to know which is first in importance. The orange certainly occupies 
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a high place. So profitable were the results obtained a few years ago 
that over plantation has resulted, to which last season’s low prices are no 
doubt largely due. But the orange has been dealt with elsewhere, and, 
owing to its permanent occupation of the land, it can scarcely be con- 
sidered in the same light as the numerous annual crops the relative im- 
portance of which often varies from one season to another. The same 
remarks apply to fruit trees and white mulberries (for silkworms) which 
are everywhere in evidence, though rarely in regular plantations. The 
quantity of fruit grown near Valencia is very considerable, a large propor- 
tion of it being exported. 

Fodder Crops of variou.s kinds are very largely raised, chief amongst 
which are lucerne, maize, and beans ; of the latter, a great number of 
varieties are cultivated for the beans they vield, for fodder, and for green 
manuring. As my visit took place near the winter, there was little to be 
seen of lucerne or maize culture, but beans were very much in evidence. 
Onions enter largely into the human food supply of Spain, and in 
Valencia they are raised in enormous quantities for export as well as for 
home consumption ; large quantities are shipp)ed to England. 

The Tomato is another most important product. The Spanish cook 
would be quite lost without tomatoes, the consumption of which in the 
country is enormous. The area devoted to this culture is correspondingly 
large, and the profits realized are heavy. The little 1 was able to see of 
tomato and onion culture can be better described in connexion with my 
visit to Gandia some 30 miles south of Valencia. In Andalucia, I have 
seen tomatoes which, gathered on the unripe side, and hung up in a dry 
place, kept in good order right through the winter. I secured seeds of 
this variety which, sown since my return, have produced plants now bear- 
ing fine fruit, the keeping properties of which 1 propose to test. A large 
proportion of the tomatoes growm in Eastern Spain is exported to other parts 
of Europe, both preserved and in the fresh state. 

All the usual kitchen vegetables are grown in great abundance, as well 
as potatoes. I do not think there is an edible vegetable known to us in 
Australia wdiich is not largely cultivated, and in addition one meets with 
some which we usually look upon as curiosities rather than as regular 
articles of diet such as they are in Spain. Among those which interested 
me most are the egg plant {Solarium mclongena). 'Fhis botanical relation 
of the tomato, called in Spanish berengena, though not unknown to us, is 
not cultivated nearly so extensively as it merits. In Mediterranean coun- 
tries it supplies enormous quantities of excellent, wholesome food for 
rich and poor. A visit to the market in any town in Spain or Southern 
France, when this fruit is in season, is convincing as to the esteem in which 
it is held. It is the large purple variety which is generally preferred. 
Cooked in various way it constitutes a most palatable vegetable, meriting 
more attention than it receives with us. 

Capsicums or Chillies {Pimiento in Spanish).— Various sorts are 
to be met with. The large mild ones are held in great favour, and enter 
largely into the every day bill of fare. Cut into quarters and stewed in 
stock, they constitute a most palatable, though novel vegetable. Dried 
and ground into a coarse, cayenne pepper-like powder called pimentdn they 
constitute a sort of spice much used in Spanish cookery for colouring 
and flavouring stews and other dishes. In many parts of the country the 
fronts of the cottages are almost hidden in autumn by long streamers com- 
posed of these large mild capsicum threaded on strings and drying in the 
sun to be subsequently ground into pimentdn. 
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Saffron is another plant in request with Spanish cooks for colouring 
purposes, and is largely cultivated, especially in some of the upper 
valleys where it sometimes becomes a special culture, as at Requena and 
some other villages on the railway line to UtieL Near that town I 
remarked fields of this plant, easily distinguished by its curious foliage 
which reminds one of the grape hyacinth. 

Melons of various kinds aure.Jargely consumed in Spain, especially the 
Valenciano or Valencia melon 'of which several varieties exist. These 
melons are dark green outside with firm, sweet, white flesh. They are 
verv wholesome and stated not to disagree with children even. It is 
strange that these melons should be practically unknown to us. They 
constitute an imjiortant article of food in Spain. They ripen late and 
can be kept through the greater part of the winter. 

Many other crops are to be met with sometimes on a fairh large 
scale, such as sweet potatoes, peanuts, &c., nor must we omit the ubiquitous 
bamlxK), which is largel) planted as a breakwind, in whch form it con- 
stitutes one of the features of the landscape. The cut cancs come in 
most useful for many purposes in a countrv so devoid of timber as Spain 
has the misfortune to lie. 

Such is a brief sketch of a few of the plants cultivated. It is well 
for us to remember that there is not a single one of these which will 
not thrive equally well with us, more especial l> in our irrigation areas. 

Manuring and Rotation of Crops. 

A lesson the Valenciano farmer has long since learnt is the value of 
manure. In the irrigated lands especially, this has long been widely 
recognised and ot late >ears an enormous demand has sprung up for 
artificial fertilizers, Spanish, English, and German firms, as well as local 
factories, competing for the custom of the cultivators. It is a fatal mis- 
take to think that irrigation lessens the need for manuring or that it can 
act as a substitute lor it in any way. The very reverse is the case. Irriga- 
tion, by enabling the plant to grow more vigorously and yield more heavily, 
also enables it to remove more plant food from the soil and therefore 
hastens its exhaustion, unless restitution in the shape of manuring, lie 
made. 'Fhc large trade done in artificial manures in Valencia and the 
surrounding districts is eloquent testimou} of the truth of the above. The 
use of artificial manure.s has been a powerful aid to production and, sup- 
plementing the inadequate supplv of ordinary manure, has contributed 
in a very large degree to the present prosperity of the region. 

Some idea of the quantities usually applied will be given b\ the follow- 
ing formula of artificial manures applied to an experimental rice field on 
which different varieties were l>eing tested. The experiment was carried 
out by the Granja, the quantities of manures lieing those usual for rice 
culture in the di.strict. These quantities were as follow^s : — 

FlliMT APPM<^VTIO^ (22 ND *llTNE). 

lbt>. pel* 

Sulphate of Ammonia (19 per cent, nitrogen) ... ... 356*4 

Superphosphate of Lime (16 8 per cent, soluble phosphoi'ic acid) ... 396* 

Sulphate of Potash (49 *48 per cent, potash) ... ... 39*6 

Second ArrLK^ATio.v (14TH July). 

One-sixth of the first application. 
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No doubt the soils of the Huertas are ideal ones for the use of artifi- 
cial manures, owing to the large proportion of humus they contain. This 
peculiarity is the result of hundr^s, perhaps thousands, of years of con- 
tinuous cultivation, during which all available manure has been put into the 
soil so that, in addition to their being mostly of alluvial origin, they have 
■by gradual increase of their humic contents become practically garden 
moulds. Green manuring has also largely contributed to this result, for 
it is practised to an enormous extent, various leguminous plants being sown 
for this purpose, such as tares, vetches, peas, beans, &c. The tick or 
horse bean is a very favourite plant for this purpose and one which is 
very largely used. It appears to make more growth in the cold weather 
than peas, and therefore to produce a greater weight of green stuff by 
the time the moment for ploughing it in comes round. These beans 
45hould certainly be worth a trial for green manuring purposes in Victoria. 

Rotation is looked upon as being of great importance and, with such 
A varied choice of products as can be grown, there is no difficulty in 
carrying it out. Various systems of rotations are in vogue ; one strongly 
recommended by Dr. Maria Marti is as follows : — 

Commencing with a worn out lucerne field which has been broken up 
to a depth of about 18 inches and manured with i cwt. of superphosphate 
and about \ cwt. of chloride of potash, a crop of hemp is grown which 
is followed in succession by crops of beans, to be harvested, maize, beans to 
be ploughed in for green manure, onions, then potatoes or peanuts, after 
which lucerne may be put in again. It is often sown with wheat as a 
cover crop. This rotation would extend over a period of six years, the 
preparatory ploughing for each crop except the beans being about 12 inches 
•deep. 

With such a variety of crops to choose from, it is not easy to lay down 
hard and fast rules and many different rotations are followed according to 
circumstances. 

Visit to Gandia. 

I arrived in Gandia by train from Valencia on the evening of 14th 
January, 1908, bearing a letter of introduction from Mr. Harker to his 
brother-in-law, Senor Romaguera, who is H.B.M. Vice-Consul in Gandia, 
and who very kindly show^ed me as much of this interesting neighbourhood as 
It was possible to see in the brief time at my disposal. Senor Romaguera 
is largely interested in orange culture and in the varied agriculture of 
the region, which is practically the same as in the other irrigated areas of 
Eastern Spain, for Gandia is on a smaller scale, a repetition of the 
Huerta de Valencia. One finds the same intense culture and carefully 
Applied irrigation as well as the variety of products which has just been 
<iescribed. 

From Valencia, one takes the train for Madrid {via Albacete) running 
south some 30 miles along the coast to Carcagente, another important 
irrigation centre remarkable for the number of date palms growing about. 
A snap-shot from the train which is reproduced gives some idea of these 
trees laden with their crop of yellow fruit. At Carcagente, a change is 
made to a small local line which takes one on to Gandia and Denia still 
further down the coast. The carriages on this line are two-storied and 
from the upper, third-class compartments one obtains an excellent view 
of the very picturesque country through which the line passes. 

Carcagente is some distance inland. Between it and Gandia the line 
is separated from the sea by the Sierra de Murta, a range of fairly high 
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hills. The line follows a sort of uneven valley where the land is^ much 
broken and the variety of landscape, soils, and cultures is almost be- 
wildering in its sudden changes. Vines, olives and algarrobos are;^ passed 
in rapid succession, alternating, here and there, with patches of richer 
soil under cereals very often, or, if water is available, oranges and the 
numerous other crops characteristic of irrigated land. Norias, or water- 
lifts of old Moorish pattern, are frequently to be seen ; these permit the- 
application of water to small patches — to which it cannot be brought by 
gravitation — wherever underground \vater is available, at not too great a 
depth and the soil is suitable. 

Near Tabernes, are large plantations of strawberries. The soil here is^ 
poor and hilly. As soon as one leaves the rich land of the Huertas, 
specialization once more becomes the rule. 

Here and there, where the railw^ay passes near the sea-shore, rice fields^ 
are to be seen, the whole countrv side making a picture of prosperity and' 
fertility as striking as it is varied. 



DATE PALMS NEAR CARCAGENTE. 

Want of space prevents descriptions of such places as Valdigna^ 
Tabernes, Jaraco, &c., all of which are of interest. After passing the im- 
posing fortress of San Juan, with its group of supporting outworks scat- 
tered among the rocks and in a somewhat ruinous condition, the country 
opens out and one arrives at Gandia, situated on a fertile plain irrigated 
from the river Alcoy which takes its rise in the Monte Aitana. 

The approach to Gandia is heralded by the number of bamboo shelters- 
in which young tomato plants are raised. These are so numerous as to 
become a feature of the land.scape, thus evidencing the importance of 
tomato culture in this neighbourhood. 

Gandia differs essentially from Denia though the two places are onlv 
18 miles apart. Instead of the dry red soil so suitable for raisin growing, 
characteristic of the latter place, one finds a rich, dark alluvial soiU 
probably owing its colour to the manuring of centuries ; for intense culture 
has been the rule here for generations, probably ever since an adequate 
supply of water was available. At the present day it is still the rule.. 
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Land is dear and its holders make the most of it, not permitting any of it 
to remain idle long. As many as three crops are often raised on the same 
land during the one year in something like the following sequence. 

Work commences in Februarv, or even January, when tomatoes are 
planted ; the crop is harvested early and replat'ed by maize at the end of 
June. This occupies the land during Julv, August and Se])tember, when 
it in turn makes room for l)eans either tjo be harvested or to be ploughed 
in as green manure. The onion sometimes is substituted for the tomato 
as the first crop of the series. 

Land in Gandia is, as is usual in centres of intense culture, much sub- 
divided, very small holdings being the rule. Orange groves are usually 
worked by their owners, but land for tomatoes, onions, and the almost 
innumerable garden products so largely raised, is leased in small areas, 
rentals varying a gocxl deal. Average tomato land is usually leased at 
6 and even to 8 douros i^er hanegada, which would be equivalent to 



TOMATO SHELTER NEAR GANDIA. 


per acre (at par). Raisins used to be grown about here, even in the irri- 
gated land, until some 20 years ago when over production and the resulting 
fall in price led to the substitution of oranges wherever water was avail- 
able. The tomato and the onion also helped to oust the vine, which is now 
no longer grown on irrigable soil near Gandia, nor are there many un* 
irrigated vineyards in the neighbourhood. The olive seems tq monopolize 
the narrow strip of drier land, fit for cultivation, between the irrigated 
land and the rocky hills. 

Some 30 miles up the river Alcoy, the town of the same name is an 
important wine centre but near Gandia there are now scarcely any vine- 
yards. Orange culture at Gandia has already been described. 

The tomato, after the orange, is the most important export crop. In 
the mild climate of Gandia the earlv market is largely catered for. This 
crop is a risky one, for a severe frost ma> destroy everything and replan- 
tation means missing the early market. The small farmer^ of Gandia do 
not, however, devote themselves to one crop only ; thev are not so foolish as 
to put all their eggs into one basket j ne^ly all of them raise a few early 
tomatoes and at the time of my visit the bamboo and straw shelters in 
whifeh the young plants are protected from frost, were a striking feature 
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of the landscape. The j)hotograph on tlie opposite page shows one »af 
^these; the open front is protected at night by a sort ot mat woven of 
straw and string. 

Planting out takes place in early February. As early as the middle 
of January, I saw the complicated shelters to protect the newly planted 
tomatoes against frost being placed in position and one or two farmers 
more venturesome than their neighbours were already planting. The 
young tomatoes were being planted in a shallow trench, the ground re- 
moved from which was thrown out on the north side; into this pieces of 
•bamboo a couple of feet long were obliquely driven which served to sup- 
port the protecting straw mat. The onion is a favourite crop, cheaper and 
less troublesome to put in than the tomato, and not nearly so risky. It 
can be planted considerably earlier. At the time of my visit, onions were 
mostly planted and were to be seen every here and there, usually arranged 
on double drills each side of a small mound, the intervening gutter serving 
for irrigation and drainage. The arrangement was such that the rows of 
onions were equidistant and about 1 foot apart. The cultivation during 
the growing period, necessary to keep do\\n weeds &c., would result in 
the gradual filling of the gutter and levelling of the §oil. Onions come 
in at Gandia a little fiefore those from Valencia, for the former town is 
nearly 40 miles further south. iris estimated that 50 cents per arroba 
*{=328. per ton) will leave a small profit for the grower. 

Beans of all kinds were everywhere in evidence, chiefly of the horse 
or tick l>ean varietv so largely gro^n as green manure. 

# ’ * * V # 4t> * * 

It was with regret that I was obliged to leave this interesting region. 
Though the season was just after midwinter, an unfavorable time of year, 
my visit impressed me most forcibly and provided me with much food for 
reflection. The general prosperity I had seen, due entirely to most intense 
culture, on small holdings, with thorough utilization of land and water, 
could not fail to make an Australian foresee the enormous future there is 
before the irrigated areas of northern Victoria yvhen once their occupiers 
make up their minds to utilize natural advantages to the full extent. 
Our climate is equal, if not superior, to that of Valencia, and there is 
nothing to prevent the raising 01 products on our irrigated lands in similar 
variety. There cannot be any tw^o opinions as to the l)enefit which would 
accrue to the general health of the community from the substitution of 
vegetables and fruit for a certain quantity of the meat so lavishly used in 
Australian homes. But, apart from new forms of human food, the pos- 
sibilities in the way of the raising of fodder plants are not realized, 
and certainly not developed, as they ought to be in our irrigated areas. 

I asked myself if we could not, with advantage, induce some of these 
Spanish cultivators to try their fortunes in Victoria. Accustomed as they 
are to the working of their small holdings to such excellent advantage, 
the homes they would e.stablish here would serve as object lessons to many 
of our own irrigationists. 

We have, in fact, a precedent in the Bendigo district where the now 
thriving tomato industry owes its origin to a few Spaniards, whose methods, 
though at first openly criticised by their Australian neighbours, have since 
been adopted by them. 

Suitable men could no doubt be selected. Thousands of Spaniards 
emigrate every year to the South American republics. Many of the.se would 
make excellent colonists and some might be induced, in spite of the 
language difficulty, to come to Victoria. 
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WARRAGUL DAIRY FARM COMPETITION. 

A. V, Becher, Dairy Supervisor, 

Report to the Secretary, Warragul Agricultural Society. 

I was rather disappointed to see only three competitors, but, perhaps, 
now that the competition has been once started there will be a better entry 
next year. 

The stock seen on the farms were well above the average type, especially 
Mr. Tyssen^s Jersey herd, w^hich include.s such well-known strains as Werri- 
b^ Park, Woodmason^s and McCulloch's. Mr. Strickland has some very 
nice Ayrshire cows, and the young cattle from these by milking Shorthorn 
bulls look very promising. A very strong Ayrshire strain is present in Mr. 
Gaul's herd, both bulls now used being typical pure bred Ayrshires. All 
the cattle were in splendid condition and showed evidence of being kindK 
treated and well fed. 

I would like also to specially mention Mr. Tyssen’s pure Yorkshire 
pigs, which were in excellent condition, especially a fine litter of ten bv 
his imported boar Avalanche " out of one of his best sows. Mr. Tyssen 
also had a very nice lot of white Leghorn fowls which had returned him 
a profit of los. 6d. for the twelve months. Mr. Strickland's stock 
includes some magnificent medium draught horses for farm work, as well as 
a very fine team of 14 working bullocks which do the bulk of the heavy work 
with a set of disc harrows specially made for them. 

The two leading farms are well equip]3ed with implements, but Mr. 
Tyssen gets his work done by contract, and his farm suffers owing to his not 
being able to get the work done when required. The buildings on the 
whole are good, and I should like to make a special note of the exjoellent 
accommodation provided by Mr. Strickland for his men. The latter have 
their own cook, kitchen and dining-room, and good wholesome food is ' 
cleanly served ; all the meat is killed on the place. 

The fences on the two leading farms are very good indeed, being solid 
posts with wire well strained, and good gates' provided where necessarv . 
The other farm lost a good many points in this respect, as the fences were 
in very bad repair and there was not a decent gate on the place. 

The sanitary conditions and cleanliness on the two leading farms weie 
satisfactory — especially at Mr. Gaul's. His yards, sheds and cheese room 
were scrupulously clean. The milking methods were good, the udders of the 
cows being clean and free from any signs of dirt adhering fronrj wet 
handed milking without washing. The winning farm lost points in this 
respect ; also for the dusty condition of the yards, which were covered with 
dry powdered manure. The third farm lost heavily through general untidi- 
ness of the cow shed and the quantity of weeds to be seen growing in the 
yards, garden, orchard and crops. 

The cultivation methods on the two leading farms were very good, the 
land being well worked and the headlands clean and free from weeds. 
The maize at Mr. Strickland's was especially good, and so was his storage 
of fodder. He had 25 tons of excellent rye grass and clover hay, and 
about 120 tons of oaten hay besides good crops of millet, potatoes and 
onions. Mr. Gaul had some nice maize but, being sown on a hill, it had 
suffered from the dry spell. The potatoes alongside were exoellerft. 

Mr. Tyssen scored full points for the careful way in which he keeps 
daily records of each cow's yield and regularly tests them, and I was glad 
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to see a start being made in this respect at Mr. Strickland’s; a room has 
<t)een set apart with tester, &c., and the system will evidently soon be in 
d'ull swing. 

The returns per cow on all farms were excellent, viz. : — 

T. Strickliind, £ 10 ^ 13s. gd, per head for 173 cows ( Milk). 

J. Gaul, £ 1 ^ IS. 6d. per head for 63 cows (Cheese). 

J. G. Tyssen, ras. per head for 15 cows (Cream). 

Last season’s prices were exceptional, Mr. Gaul having obtained as high as 
IS. per lb. for cheese during Fleet w^eek. 

Mr. Strickland has all the up-to-date appliances for handling a big 
supply^ of milk for Melbourne, a 2 2 -horse power Hornsby suction gas engine 
<iriving his refrigerator and pumpipg water for the general supply. 

The water supply on the two fa.rins at Darnum is excellent. Clean, 
fresh creek water is laid on everywhere with troughs and ball taps at :he 
winning farm. It is brought by gravitation to a large reservoir and is 
then pumped by a windmill (or engine if the wind fails) into over-head 
tanks from whence it is reticulated all over the farm. 

It only requires one or two good silos at these tw^o properties to make 
them complete up-to-date dairy farms. 

The result of the judging is: — 


Name. 


Financial 

Kesnlts 

Clcanlinm 

and 

Sanitary 

General 

Methods of' 
Testing 1 

Type of 
Cattle, 

Total 

per Cow 

Oonditioiis ' 

Manage* 

and 

Breeding 

Points 

per 

of 

ment. * 

Keeping i 

Methods, 

Gained. Order. 

Annum. 

Bnlldlnga, 1 


1 Yield. 1 

Ac. 

' Max, 100. 

20 

Vards, Ac.i 

20 

i 

20 1 

i 

1 20 

20 

' 


T. Strickland, Darnum 2i) 

J. Oaul, Darnum 17 

J. G. Tyssen, Ncerim 15 

South 


17 

19 

10 

18 

84 

1 

10 

IS 

.5 

17 

76 

2 

5 

10 1 

1 20 

15 

65 

3 


LUCERNE ON THE UPPER GOULBURN. 

A particularly fine sample of lucerne from the third cut was recently 
forwarded to the Director of Agriculture by Mr. H. Wightman, of 
Thornton, who has supplied the following details regarding the crop 
w hich was grown without irrigation : — ■ 

“ The sample of lucerne I sent you is from a plot of 2 acres sown in 
November, 1906, as an experiment. The spring of that year was very wet 
and suited the late sowing. The amount of seed per acre was from 
17 to 20 lbs. which I think is rather heavy as the crop has a tendency 
to lie down in places, the soil being very rich. 

I followed out your instructions with regard to using the scarifier to 
'tear the ground roots, &c., with good results, but I think the disc 
harrows better for splitting the roots. 

The first crop was cut on 28th November, 1908; the second, on 30th 
December ; and the third on the 7th February. I noted the dates as 
they will be useful when advocating lucerne growing. Over i ton to 
the acre was obtained at the third cut. 

I put in an additional 7 aaeS I^t September, sowing 15 lbs. of seed 
per acre. The seed in one part did not come too freely, but I am not 
'disheartened — ^it is my intention to lay down another portion this year.” 
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THE ORCHARD. 

/. Lang, Harcourt, 

During the last week in February a good soaking rain was experienced 
all over the State, an inch and a half being recorded in a great many 
places. I'his will be ol great benefit tir the fruit crop, and the late apples 
should swell out to a good size. It is possible that further rains may be 
received as the summer seems now to be completelv broken ; with a few 
more showers it will be the best autumn experienced for manv years. 

Fruit export is now in full swing, picking and packing taking up most 
of the orchardists' time. Care shoi^ld be exercised in picking the fruit. 
Careful handling is necessai), and all bruised and blemished fruit should 
be rejected. Where apples are of unequal size they should be graded into 
two grades — Nos. i and 2. The cases of apples always open up better 
when the apples are all fairly of the one size, and the smaller apples 
sometimes carry better than the larger ones and realize as go<Kl a price 
as No. I grade. The apples that have been shipped so far are reported, 
on the whole, to be of good quality and likely to carry well. 

Bitter pit has again made its appearance this season. The apples most 
affected are Cleopatra and Annie Elizabeth. 

The season in London is likely to be much better than last year, as 
the market is now getting bare of American apples. The speculators who 
cool stored a large quantity of apples last year are not likely to repeat 
the experiment this year, as they all suffered severe financial loss over the 
business. 

* Pears should be shipped to a mcgderate extent, as they always realize 
a good price when they arrive in good condition. As miu'h as 30s. rer 
case was realized last year for Winter Nelis pears. This variety alwavs 
seems to carry best, and is also one of the finest flavoured pears grown. • 
Josephine d^Malines is also good; so is Beurr6 d^ Anjou, and Beiin*6 
Clairgeaii. These are all good quality pears, and realize top prices when 
they arrive in good condition. Broompark and Vicar of Winkfield are 
pears of second quality and will not realize as much as those named above ; 
still, it is always advisable to send a few of them. 

Quinces as a fruit are not much known in the London market, but there 
should be sale for a moderate quantity. Some of our quince growers 
should make a few small shipments to test the market. 

When time permits, a start should be made in April to sow down the 
orchard in peas for the purpose of green manuring. They require to be 
sown early, so that they may get a good start before the cold Weather 
sets in ; if sown late, they never make satisfactory progress and there is 
but a poor crop to plough under in the spring. 
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SOME FACTS CONCERNING MAIZE. 

F. E, I.eCf Agricultural Superintendent: 

Public attention has l)een pointedly (lra^\n of late to the maize-growing 
industry in Victoria. That the crop can be profitably grown in many 
parts of the State, tx>th for grain pur|x>ses as well as fodder for dairy 
stock, is generally admitted, but the fact remains that it is only within the 
last year or two that any extension of the area under this crop has taken 
place. 

Maize Statistics for the Commonwealth. 

Season 1906-7. 


state. 


Acreage 

under 

Maize. 

I Average 

yield 

j per acre. 

Victoria 


i 

11,659 

Bushels. 

1 60.99 

INew South Wales . . 

. . . . ' 

174,116 

33.10 

Queensland 


139,806 

26.49 

Western Australia 


101 

9.10 


During the Season 1907-8,. the Victorian acreage fell off to 10,844 acres of maize for grain. 

The above table indicates that Victoria is very much behind the other 
States in the total area of maize grp\Mi for grain. Many sound reasons 
can be given why this is .so, but it would appear from the sxstematic 
inquiries recently made from dair\meii and also from the purveyors of 
seed maize that there is in realit\ verv little accurate knowledge regarding 
the characteristics of different varieties and their suitability for fodder 
or grain. Except in Eastern Gippsland, the growing of maize for grain 
on a commercial scale is practically unknown. A lengthy exixjrience at 
Bruthen, Orbost and other centres and the trial of numerous varieties im- 
ported from time to time by enterprising growers have given the maize- 
growers in Eastern Gippsland a great fund of knowledge as regards those 
varieties for grain purposes only. Truly pheninnenal but perfectly 
authentic yields have been recorded in especially gcKid season.s and upon 
soils of the best quality, but a glance at the average yield shows that 
there must be many growers who only realize very moderate returns. 
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The purpose of this article is primarily to explain the steps which 
have been taken b> the Field Branch to prosecute inquiries into the 
maize-growing industry, and, secondly, to make public the field observa- 
tions which have been exhaustively collected during the last season for 
the purpose of establishing guiding facts. We start with the knowledge 
that maize is divided into two families dent and flint; the grain of the 
former, when pure, are characterized by a crease in the crown of the grain 
whereas the flint varieties have a smooth rounded surface. We have 
numerous examples of both in Victoria and it may enable some persons 
to identify the two families by describing Flat Red as a “ Dent variety 
and Ninety Day as a ‘‘Flint.” Arrangements last year were entered 
into with Messrs. James Fislier (Orbost) and James McEwan (Bruthen), 
both experienced maize-growers, to permit the establishment of “ stud” 
plots upon their profierties. Field officers had in the year previously 
gone carefully through the maize -growers’ fields and had selected a numl)er 
of t^’pical cobs of some twenty varieties, which provided the seed for the 



STUD MAIZE PLOT A'l BKUrUEiN. 


plots. Especial care was given to the preparation of the land by Messrs. 
Fisher and McEwan, who also lent valuable assistance in the planting 
of the seed at regular intervals of 3 ffeet in the rows and between the 
drills. A specified number of seeds of each variety were planted which 
enables us to learn something of the average germinative ability. During 
the summer the plots were kept well .tilled so that the plants had every 
chance of success. ^ 


Cross Fertilization of Varieties. 

By no means the least important, of the objects of the stud plots 
was the carrying out of a number of ^cross pollinations between varieties. 
The varieties to be crossed were decidid upon before the plots were sown, 
so that every facility was afforded to make a large number of crosses at 
bruthen and OrlK)st. An experienced fi^ld officer, supplied with a number 
of muslin bags, was sent to each place in the first week in January. 
The col:>s to l^ crossed were enveloped in these bags in order to minimize 
.foreign pollination. Only a few of the most robust and well developed 
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plants of each variety were selected to provide pollen or cobs as the case 
might !)e. When the silk/’ which is the female organ of the maize 
plant, began to emerge from the protective sheath surrounding the cob, it 
was covered with a muslin bag, sufficiently close in texture to exclude 
polfen, but open enough to admit air and light. The development of 
the pollen, which is carried by the tasse‘l ” or male organ of the plant, 
was the signal for cross fertilization to begin. It may be explained that 
each individual silk on a maize cob communicates with a grain and fer- 
tilization is effected b\ means of the }x>llen l)t‘ing dusted on the silk, down 



PREVENTING FOREIGN POLLINATION. CROSS FERTILIZING MAIZE. 

(Enveloping a cob, selected for crossing, (Dusting the {)ollen from the “ Lissel ” 
in muslin bag.) on to the “ silk.”) 


the centre of whi('h the fertilizing element travels to the grtiin. Those 
silks which communicate with the grains lowest down at the butt of the 
cob emerge first, and when their function is finished they wither off, 
leaving the silks whit'h fertilize the tij) of the ('ub to emerge later. 
The whole prex^ess lasts from ten to fourt<een da)s, and may be said to 
be the most critical stage of the maize crop gi-own for grain. In those 
cobs U|X)n which crosses were made, the officer carefully removed the 
protecting muslin bag every second or third morning and diLsted jxjllen 
upon the newly emerged silks. (Crossing is usually carried out in the 
early morning, "the air at that time l)eing calmer than during the da\ and 
the silks are said to be more receptive. 

G 2 
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Varieties Crossed. 

Varieties were not cross-fertilized upon any haphazard plan. The 
very early varieties were crossed with later ones to influence the period 
of maturity. Those varieties having a short cob were crossed with others 
having a longer cob, thereby carrying a greater amount of grain.. Some 
varieties l>ear cobs high up on the stalk, others low down ; crosses were 
made between these to facilitate picking. Some varieties bear a long wed^e- 
shaped grain, others a shorter and thicker grain, the core of some varie- 
ties is thicker and coarser than others, thus minimizing the weight of 
grain that a cob can bear. All these characteristics as well as many 
others have to be taken into consideration when producing hybrid varie- 
ties. All crosses are not equally successful, some of the hybrids being 
inferior to their j)arents. In these ca.ses, when a final examination of the 
matured cobs c*omes to tie made, only those which pass a rigid standard will 
be retained. 

Characteristics of Varieties for P'odder Purposes. 

In order to ascertain some guiding information in relation to the value 
of all varieties under review for both grain and forage purposes, a com- 
prehensive set of measurements of average stalks of all varieties was 
carried out. It must be remembered ihat these measurements represent 
average plants, grown under identical conditions of soil and climate, all 
sown on the same day and all measurements taken within a couple of 
days. 

Vaeietibs of Maize at Bruthbn. 


Height in Inches to — 


Varieties. 

1st Leaf. 

1 

<N 

3rd Leaf. 

4th Leaf. 

3th Leaf. 

6th Leaf. 

7th Leaf. 

8th Leaf. 

9th Leaf. 

10th Leaf. 

11th Leaf 

12th Leaf. 

13th Leaf. 

14th Leaf. 

i 

i 

16th Leaf. 

Total Height 
in ibches. 

Eclip!>e 

0 

11 

16 !22 

|28i 

■ 1 j Icob 

36i 1444 52 1 >391 

,674 7241784188 U 

92 

95 

1174 

Boone County Special . , 

3 


12 

!i5 

} cob 

18 25 32 \ ,394 

i! ' 1 ! 

49 ,684162 ;70 .77 

i! > ! 

( 67 744 804 864 014 

844 

92 

1154 

White Horse Tooth 

7 ' 

13 

1 i 

lHi;23j'29 

j J .cob 

35 414 48 1 1544 

97 


1154 

Learning 

3 

5 

8 I 12 J 17 

[ icob cob 1 ; 

22 ;\284 ;35 / 414 

1 ! icob 'cob 1 ' 

35 \4*Z 149 h56 

I 

jdO 584644724178 

64 

89 

111 

Solomon's Pride 


12 

17 122 

*29 

|63 70 77 88494 



111 

Sibley 

4 


Uijl8 

>23 

icob ‘cob i 
28i '344 Uo i47 

j 

53 ;59 65 |71 754 

81 

86 

105 

Funk’s Y fillow Dent . . 

5 


12 in 

1 

icob icob 

30 86 143 1494 J 

1 1 

j67 63 70 74 784 

81 

84 

1034 

Hildretii’s Yellow Dent 

6 

lOJ 

15i''20 

25i 

’ / ifjob 1 

,31 85 40 \;444 j 

{58 60 66 78 8 O 4 



108 

Hickory King 

3 


13 18 

;23 

1 Icob 

;29 344 ,401 \ |464 

oob\ 1 

52 / 1694 674 70 78 



108 

Learning Twin Cobs . . 

4 

7 

0 13 

il7i 

1 ' 1 cob icob 1 

•224 29 i 35 42 j 

I 

;49 136 62 67 714 

75 

82 

98 

Sydney Flat Red 

H 

1 

0 

12 18 

|24 

’ / cob! cob 1 
{304 ! 1861 43 / 504 
i / cob cx)b \ 

!t31 186 /|45 52 

'564 62 67 78 784 


1* ' 

95 

Early Yellow Dent 

6 

10 

14 19 

,26 

584 66 72 .. .. 


1 

94 

Spanish 

6 

9 

18 

1 

24 

i /icobll 

i30 \.36 /:444 |52 

69 68 74 .. .. 


i 

90 

Longfellow . . 

3 

6 

10 14 

18 

I cob' cob 1 

,24 1 132 140 / 48 

54| 62 664 .. .. 


1 

1 * * 

89 

Blood Red 

3* 

6* 

9 13 

t cobjeob \ 

, ) 17 23 1 37 1444 

62 594 654 .. 


1 

86 

Pride of the North 

4 

6 

1 0U3 

,18 { 

cob COD \ j 

24 80 / 864 434 

61 68 64 



82 

Sweet Corn . . 


8 

12 16j 

!icob|eob\l j 

\19 124 /|28 {38 |3Si 

424 47 514 65 58 

61 

! 

81* 
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Two facts of interest are to be deducted from the table of measure* 
ments. The grower of maize for fodder will note that some varieties 
naturally grow much higher than others under the same conditions of 
soil. For example, there is a great difference between the height of 
North-Western Dent, 76 inches, and that of Eclipse, iiyj inches. A 
dairyman would be very unwise to grow the former if the latter were 
procurable. Another fact of importance to the dairyman is that some 
varieties produce more leaves than others. The average minimum number 
of leaves api)ears to be thirteen and the average maximum number six- 
teen. Three leaves extra on each plant in a field would make a great 
difference in the tonnage per acre. To illustrate what a difference there 
can be, the following dimensions of the leaves themselves are interesting : — 

Maize Vabibtibs, with Length and Breadth op Top, Centre, and Bottom Leaves 

IN Inches. 


Variety, 

Length. 



Breadth. 


Period of Maturity. 

Top. 

Centre. 

Bottom. 

Top. 

Centre. 

Bottom. 

Boone County 

Special 

White Horae Tooth 

21 

40 

17 

H 


u 

Late in Season 

17i 

37 

21 



2 

♦» 

Hickory King 

18 

42 

18 

a 

4 

u 

•» »» 

North Western 

Dent 

16 

30 

18 

•4 

4 

1 

Very early 

Early Vollow Dent 

24 

40 

15 


33 

i 

Early 

Learning 

21 

43 

15 

H 

S 

H 

Medium 

Sibley . , 

10 

35 

1 14 

4 

H 

H 


Solomon’s Pride . . 

25 

45} 

i -25 

n 

: H ! 

: 32 

>» 

Sydney Flat Red . . 

1 1 

33i 

18 1 

4 

1 ® 

2 

Early 

Pride of the North 

1 22 i 

30 

14 1 

'■ii 

H 

li 

Very early 

Eclipse . , . . 1 


444 

20 1 

SJ 

1 s 

H 

Late 

Funk’s Yellow Dent 

' 17 1 

39} 

1 ' 

4 

i 4 

H 

Medium 

Hildreth’s Yellow 
Dent ] 

1 24 

1 

43 ; 

1 

13 

3i 



»♦ 

Longfellow , . ' 

20i 

30 

* 13 

3iS 

32 

H 

Early 

Blood Red . . | 

21 

34i 

13} 

4 

4 

2 

Medium 

Learning Twin Cobs | 

21 

38i 

14} . 

•Zi 

H 

14 1 

»> 

Spanish 

14 

34} 

13 


H 


»* 

Sweet Corn . . | 

23i 

m i 

24 ; 

4 

H 

14 1 

Early 


I*ursuing our previous comparison of North-Western Dent and Eclipse, 
it will be noted that the latter has an extra four leaves at tlie top — each 
of which is 21 inches in length and 34 inches in breadth. It will also 
be noted that, in all cases, the centre leaves of the maize plant are longer 
than the top ones, which are also longer than the bottom ones. Pre- 
cisely the same thing holds gCK)d with the breadth of the leaves. The 
column showing the jKn'iod of maturity gives an excellent index as to 
the suitability of one or another variety to any particuhr locality or for 
successional sowing. 

Characteristics of Varieties for Grain. 

Reference to the table giving the heights of different maize varieties 
will reveal a fact of interest to the grain-grower. Not only do some 
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varieties produce more cobs than others, but these cobs vary in height from^ 
the ground. For example, the North-Western Dent produces cobs at 18, 
24 and inches from the ground, whereas Eclipse produces one cob at 
5 feet trom the ground. High-growing cobs hinder rapid picking, for 
the reason that the stalk has to be bent down Ixjfore the cob can be 
pulled off. Low growing cobs are equally undesirable because they 
compel the picker to Ix^nd down, thUs increasing the fatigue of the work. 



TAKING MEASUREMENTS OF MAIZE IN THE FIELD. 


Varieties extensively grown for grain, such as Learning, Sibley and 
Solomcwi's Pride, produce their col>s at from 2 feet 6 inches to "4 
from the ground, thus making picking much easier. 

Weights of Grbfn Fodder per Acre. 

In order to ascertain the relative values of the varieties under trial 
for forage purposes, a given area was* cut and weighed at the period 
when the grain was just glazing. 

These weights should only accepted in connexion with the previous 
tables referring to the same varieties. Much superior \ields have been 
obtained elsewhere and the following by no mean.s represent the maximum, 
possible, ' 
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Forage Weights. 


Variety. 

Tons 

per Acre, 

Funk’s Yellow Dent 


17.6 

Longfellow 


16.2 

Eclipse ... 


16.2 

Boone County Special 


iS -9 

Solomon’s Pride 


1.5.9 

Sweet Corn 


1.5.6 

Hickory King 


14.9 

Sibley 


14.7 

Hildreth’s Yellow Dent 


14-7 

Learning 


14-3 

Sydney Flat Red 


12.9 

i.eaming Twin C^obs 



Early Yellow Dent 


II. 9 

White Horse Tooth 


lO.O 

North Western Dent 


9.7 

Pride of the North 


9.2 


It is highly interesting to find from 
the foregoing tables which varieties 
.apjiear most .suitable for fodder pur- 
poses. 



ASCERTAINING WEIGHT OF GREEN 
FODDER PER ACRE. 


/ alle^t varieties : — 

Hoone ('ounty Special, White Horse Tooth, Hickory King, Learning) 
Sibley, Eclipse, Funk's Fellow Dent, Hildreth’s Yellow Dent. 

I argest number oj leaves : — 

Boone County Special, Learning, Sibley, Eclipse, Funk’s Yellow Dent. 

Broadest leaves : — 

Learning, Sibley, Eclipse, Hibireth'is \ellow Dent, Spanish. 

Longest leaves ; — 

Boone County Special, Hickor\ King, T>eaming, Eclipse, Hihlreth’s Yellow 
Dent. 

It will be seen that two varieties, I.eaming and Eclipse, survive all 
te.sts, while all the remaining varieties have numerous advantages to com- 
mend them. 

'J'he results of the first season^s trials have Ixien completeK satisfac- 
tory, inasmuch as they have gone far towards settling the suitability of some 
varieties and the unsuitability of others for forage jiurposes. Which is the 
variety most likely to su(!ceed under average conditions and in normal 
seasons cannot yet t)e definitely determined. A wider trial, embracing a 
numl>er of other di.stricts, i.s projected next .season, after which, no doubt, 
the merit.s of one or more varieties will l:>e more conspicuous. 

The co-operation of the dairy farmer and the enlistment of his sym- 
pathy with the aims of the Department is asked for in order to achieve 
complete .success. The stud plots will be continued next .sea.son, when 
the hybrids of the first year's work will undergo further examination so 
chat only the fittest shall survive. 
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IMPROVED METHODS OP MAIZE GROWING FOR 
MILK PRODUCTION. 


/. M. B, Connor, Dairy Supervisor. 


Maize has been used as a forage crop in Egypt and other countries 
for over 2,000 years. Columbus, who introduced it into America, first 



wSTOOL OF VELLOW MORUYA FROM ONE 
seed; weight 15 lbs. 


found it extensively cultivated 
by the Indians on the island of 
Hayti, where it was called 
mahiz ; hence the name maize. 
Mahiz or marisi is said to be 
an Arawak Indian word of 
South American origin. In the 
United States of America, 
where it is extensively growm, 
corn is everywhere understood 
to mean maize. From America 
it gradually found its way east- 
ward, until now it is grown for 
both seed and fodder purposes 
throughout the universe. 

I'he area of land under 
maize for grain in Victoria has 
been fairly constant from the 
year 190 1-2, as the following 
table shows : — 

Year. Acreage. Yield. 

1901- .^ 10,020 615*472 

1902- 3 10,906 75o»5^4 * 

1903.4 11,810 904,239 

IQ04-5 “»394 623*736 

1905- 6 641,216 

1906- 7 11,559 704,961 

1907- 8 10,844 508,761 


Of the last yield, the production in the principal maize growing coun- 
ties was as follows : — 

County. Bushels. County. Bushels. 

Tambo ... 155,184 <■ Bogong ... *7*599 

Tanjil ... 124,323 ‘4 Benambia ... 11,688 

Croajingolong 96^255 Buln Buln ... 10,560 

Dargo ... 83,070 Dclatite .... 8090 

The total area under green fodder crops in Victoria is 60,000 acres, 
the greater t>art of which is maize. 

In response to the numerous inquiries made by farmers as to the 
comparative value per acre of growing maize, as against hay and other 
cereal crops, it is easy to show the superiority of maize, notwithstanding 
the reduction in price which will follow a great increase in the quantity 
produced. The straw of the cereals should t)e of some value, but as 
a rule with few exceptions it is burned and its fertilizing value dissi- 
pated, excejjt a minute proportion of ash. The strongest point to my 
mind in favour of maize is that, being largely fed on the farm, it is in a great 
measure restorative, while wheat or oats carried away from the farm with- 
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out any return worth considering, is an exhaustive crop. These two dia- 
metrically opposite practices must eventually produce opposite results upon 
soils, One making the rich richer, the other rendering the poor poorer. 

Selection of Seed. 

In the improvement of maize by seed selection an endeavour should 
be made to start with the variety best suited to the locality* This should 




l. YELLOW MORUYA, HEIGHT II FT. 4 IN. 

be ascertained by actual tests in the field through a sufficient length of 
time, so as to be able to eliminate unseasonable weather conditions before 
4irriving at any definite opinion. It must be borne in mind that, in all 
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HICKORY KING. 
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plant improvement, the same principles and practices that have been so 
long employed with such convincing results in the improvement of the 
different breeds of animals must lie followed. 

With maize there are three general methods of obtaining improvement 
of varieties, viz. : iFirst, by importation of seed from some reputable 
^grower; secx>nd, by careful selection of seed from one’s own plot or 
from a neighobur’s; third, by careful selection and growing of seed in 
an isolated field, say, about 500 yards distance from an) other seed 
plot so as to minimise cross fertilization. 

One of the reasons of the Chief Veterinary^ Officer, Mr. S. S. 
Cameron, M.R.C.V.S., for getting into close touch with the farmer by 
means of tests conducted by the latter on his own farm, under the super- 
vision of the officers of the Stock and Dairy Supervision Branch, was to 
secure definite facts regarding the varieties most suitable for fodder pur- 
poses in particular districts. The main points considered during the ex- 
periments were : — Bulk of growth, yield per acre, excellence of nutri- 
tive quality in stalk and leaves, quickness of maturity at different periods 
of growth, suitability for early or late sowing, drought-resisting capa- 
bilities, and ultimate value as fodder of the different varieties sown, in 
contrast with the Ninety Day variety or certain mixed varieties known 
under the names of Flat Red and White maize. 

Business Methods Essential. 

In no department of profitable dairy farming is there more need for 
absolutely reliable data than there is regarding the growing of suitable 
fodder crops throughout the whole year. The time has long passed 
when the farmer thought there were professions superior to his own. At 
the present time, some of the most well-to-do men in the State deem it 
an honour to he a farmer, or are working their ferge holdings on the 
share system with practical men. Thoughtful people are realizing that 
agriculture is the foundation of all wealth, and that it must eventually 
occupy its merited place at the top, recruiting from all classes of people 
the most intelligent to follow the highest of all professions, farming. 
Successful dairy farming must l)e conducted on business principles and 
close attention paid to the details of the farm work. Fanners have to 
use business principles in every day life throughout the vear. If they 
are not selling the produce grown on the farm, they are feeding stock to 
make a profit, as the markets fluctuate to such an extent that the success- 
ful farmer must be an all-round man. who is willing to pay close atten- 
tion to this important branch of^|jis farm, so as to always have an 
abundance of cheap and profitable feed on hand all the year round for 
his stock. The general practical lesson to he drawn from a study of the 
comparative values of food, is that many foods can be .substituted for 
^each other without altering the value of the whole diet A fanner should 
be able to introduce economy into his feeding by noting the markets, and 
making use of those foods which are cheapest and by always growing 
nuitjerous fodder and root crops in rotation. 

Feeding for Profit. 

The food of animals has duties to perform which are not demanded 
of the food of plants. In plants, the food merely provides the material 
for building up the vegetable tissues. In the animal, besides building 
up the body tissues, the food has to furnish the means of producing heat 
and doing mechanical work. Food must be provided for all the.se factors 
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before any of it will go to the production of fat or milk, and it is the 
amount of food that the animal receives o^er the quantity required for 
supplying energy for those factors, or over the maintenance diet, as it 



is ^ken of, which effects the gain in Ikidy .weight or the yield of milk. 
Consequently, it is evident that there can te.no profit in feeding a 
maintenance diet to a cow giving milk. Oh the contrary, the aim should 


I AND 2) WHITE HORSE TOOTH, 9 FT. 3 IN. ; (3 AND 4) EARLY LEAMING, 8 FT. 
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be to get the cow to eat a maximurn amount of food in order that there 
may be a large surplus for production. In this wav, a much smaller 



propcMtion of the food goes for maintenance and a large proportion to 
production purposes, with a corresponding increase in the profits. 


. (5 AND 6; FUNK S YELLOW DENT, 7 FT. 6 IN./ (7 AND ») HICKORY KING, 9 FT. 6 IN. 
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Naturally, it must follow that the animal which will eat the largest 
amount of food, and which at the saiAe time is of such a disposition as 
to require a small amount for maintenance purposes, is the most pro- 
fitable cow to keep, and this important point can only be ascertained by 
weighing each oow*s milk, testing it weekly, and judicious culling out 
of the unprofitable cows. 

Green versus Dry Fodders. 

The advantages and disadvantages in feeding green as compared with 
dry fodders has always been a much discussed subject. After weighing 
both sides, it seems feasible that the compounds of a cured or dry 
fodder, which has not deteriorated through fermentation, are practically 
what they were when in the green, freshly-cut stage, excepting that the 
water has evaporated out of the green tissues, and that in the curing 



5. (10) ECLIPSE, 8 FEET ; (ll) SIBLEY, 8 FT. 6 IN. 


there is a probable loss of an imi)eMrt)tible amount of volatile com- 
pounds, whose presence in the plant 2«cts its flavour. It is obvious 
that drying a plant diminishes its palatableness and increases its tough- 
ness, thus increasing the work of mastication. It is not always possible 
to dry fodders under perfect conditions, and when they are subjected to 
long continued and slow drying in rainy weather, fermentation takes 
place with the probable loss of ccmsiderable material. All these risks 
can be done away with by having a silo and conserving the fodder in its 
natural condition, until required for feeding purposes. A very im- 
portant point that is mostly lost sight ^ by the fanner is the absolute 
^necessity of cutting his fodder crops at the right stage of maturity, and 
it is here that a great amount of waste ,^ften occurs in the feeding value 
of the crop by cutting it in an immature condition. 

In general, it is recognised that as a plant matures the proportion of 
W|ter, protein, and ash matter decreases, while the proportion of carbo- 
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hydrates, especially the fibrous material, increases. As this latter sub- 
stance is mostly indigestible, fodder crops deteriorate towards maturity. 
Young grass is much richer in protein and contains a smaller propor- 
tion of indigestible fibre than old grass, and is therefore more nourishing. 
The same comparison may lie made between )Oung lucerne and that which 
is made into hay. It follows that fodder crops should be cut for hay 
before they reach maturitv , and Ijefore they enter into the ripening stage ; 
experimental work and general experience have fully demonstrated that 
these crops .should l)e cut immediately full bloom is reached. Lucerne 
is an exception to this, because it very readily Ix^comes fibrous, and should 
l)e cut in the early stages of blossoming to obtain best results. With 



6. (12) PRIDE OF THE NORTH, 4 FT. 6 IN. ; (13) WHITE HORSE TOOTH, 8 FEET. 

reference to root crops, it has Uen found that while fodder crops de- 
teriorate and become fibrous towards niaturitv, because of the conversion 
of soluble forms of carbo-hydrates into the insoluble and indigestible 
fibre, RX)t crops, such as mangold.s and jKHatot^s, impro\e owing to the 
carbo-hydrates produced in this ca.se l^eing sugar and starch, both of 
which are of considerable feeding value. 

The present consideration of farmers should K' the preservation of 
their lands with relation to productiveness and the character of material! 
produced. If there has been degeneracy of .seed in quality or pro- 
lificacy, appliances for restoration must be resorted to and a more careful 
system of farming followed, a system based upon scientific investigation 
and gathered experience. If plant growth is not supplied with its natural 
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food, there is deterioration ; if there is no attention paid to the selection 
of pure seed, there must follow degeneracy. It is perfectly true that 
on account of climatic influences and through unmethodical management, 
seeds deteriorate, that the product of to-day may not be that of to- 
morrow. But the necessity for adopting means of change for the better is 
obvious. The undoubted conclusion is that greater attention ought to be 
paid to the conversion of material raised from the soil into valuable 
form, thereby stimulating production and adding to che proceeds of in- 
dustry. The wealth from this source to the 2>tate can scarcely be 
estimated. 



7. (14) NORTH WESTERN DENT, 4 FEET j (15 AND 1 6) BOONE COUNTY 

SPECIAL, 9 FEET. 


Mr. Wm. Young’s farm of i8 acres, situated at Tooronga-road, 
Malvern, is a striking illustration of keeping the land in good heart. 
Twenty-five years ago this particular farm was carrying a good growth 
ol box gum and peppermint scrub, and the first crop of oats sown was 
a failure. The land has been continually cultivated and two crops taken 
off it yearly without a spell. Instead of the soil becoming poorer and 
poorer each year, the land to-day, by the judicious system adopted by 
Mr. Young of always growing a rotation of crops, has a wealth of 
available plant food, good ph\sica] condition, and capacity for holding 
moisture and grows such magnificent crops as shown in photographs i to 
8 which were taken on the 23rd January of the current year. 

These good results have lien brought afiout by replacing the plant 
food removed from the soil by continuous cropping. This has been 
done bv the application of farm vard roanure conserved on the premises, 
by the use of ploughing in green crops, the rotaticm of crops, and by 
the application of blood manure. When plenty of farm yard manure 
is not available, the quickest way to put land" in gcxxi heart and in- 
crease the organic contents of the soil, and improve its physical con- 
dition, is by the system of ploughing in green leguminous crops, such 
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as peas, vetches, or clovers. Commercial fertilizers are always of value, 
in that they supply available plant food but they will not take the place 
of farm yard manure because they do not add vegetable matter to form 
humus and thereby improve the physical condition of the soil. They 
can, however, be successfully used at the time of seeding, in conjunction 
with farm yard manure, to furnish the mineral elements — phosphorus and 
potassium — and to supply a greater abundance of plant food for the 
crop whil,e young and tender. It has come under my notice that when- 
ever the farmer applies a large amount of farm yard manure, and goes 
in for green manuring, his crops are the heaviest and the land is im- 
proved in texture. 



8. GENERAL VIEW OF MR. WILLIAM YOUNG'S 3-ACRE PLOT. 


Mr. Young’s plot of 3 acres contained the following varieties: — 
Hickory King, Sibley, White Horse Tooth, Early Learning, Eclipse, 
Funk’s Yellow Dent, Pride of the North, Boone County Special, and 
Yellow ISloruya. These varieties were sown in drills 3 feet apart and 
4 inches deep on the 14th Cctol)er, 1908, and nearly all germinated by 
the 21st of that month. 


Preparation of Seed Bed. 

The soil is a dark sandy loam for about 4 feet deep with a sticky 
whitish gravel subsoil and a westerly asi)ect on a sloping hill. Early 
in October, a very heavy crop of oats was taken off the land which was 
at once ploughed 8 inches deep, and then harrowed and cross harrowed. 
It was cross ploughed in a fortnight’s time and harrowed twice again. 
Mr. Young is a great believer in a thoroughly prepared seed bed. To 
thoroughly pulverize the soil is the proper work of the plough, and whe- 
ther the ploughing be deep or shallow, the more thoroughly the portion 
turned is pulverized the better it will be. The object of this breaking 
<iown of the soil into fine particles is to give the rootlets of the plants 
an opportunity to anchor themselves in the soil and get the abundant 
■nutriment necessary for the full development of the plant. If the land is 
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( 4 ) ONE WEEK’S GROWTH,; (3) TWO WEEKS’ QROWTH ; (2) THREE WEEKS’ GROWTH ; (.) ONE MONTH S GROWTH 
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10 . THE SAME CROP (PLOT 3 ) SIX WEEKS LATER. 
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Method of Sowing. 

After preparing this 
good seed bed, the land 
was marked out with the 
plough in rows 3 feet apart 
and ploughed 4 inches 
deep. The seed was dib- 
bled in by hand and sown 
about 4 to 6 inches apart 
and at the rate of atout 
14 lbs. to the acre. The 
land was then harrowed 
the same way as the drills, 
and cross-harrowed again, 
so that the land was 
actually harrowed six 
times and was in splendid 
tilth. When the plant?; 
germinated in a week’s 
time and the rows showed 
clearly, blood manure at 
the jate of 2 c^\t. to th(‘ 
acre was sown broadcast 
and scarified in with the 
horse hoe I jet ween th(' 
rows. This surface cul- 
tivation was continued at 
different intervals (about 
four times) betw^een the' 
growing period with the 
horse and hand hoes, and 
during the whole growing 
season there was not a 
weed to be seen. 

Conserving the 
Moisture. 

To keep down weeds 
and conserve soil mosture 
is the great problem for 
the farmer to grasp. The 
great agenc\ employed for 
this imix)itant work^ is 
some system of mulching. 
Tt is simply a l(x>se blanket 
of earth which dries out, 
yjreventing the water be- 
low from passing up 
through it to the atmos 
phere. The effectiveness ^ 
of this simple method of 
conserving the moisture in 
the soil is beyond the 
comprehension of the 



II. MR. A. G. NINNIS’ PLOT. 

(i) Longfellow, 3 ft, 6 in.; (1) Solomon’s Pride, 6 feet *,’(3) Early Yellow Dent, 7 feet; (4) Hk*kor.> King, 8 ft. 6 in.; (5) Flat Red, 7 ft. 6 in. 
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average farmer, simply because he has not tried it. To be the most 
effective, these stirrings of the soil should take place directly after each 
rain, provided the ground will permit. Exix^riments have proved that 
a mulch 3 inches deep prevents a loss of 36 per cent, of the moisture 
which occurs when no mulch is used. The average saving by means of 
mulches ranges from 25 per cent, to 50 per cent., varying with the par- 
ticular depth cultivated. A delay of one week in spring or after a 
good rain will result in a loss of moisture by evaporation equal to if 
inches of rain, or enough to tide a crop over a couple of weeks^ severe 
drought. The farmers in the northern areas and the ISlallee country 
are fast realizing this important method of conserving the moisture in the 



12. MR. GEORGE HOPE’S PLOT. 

(1) Little Yankee, 6 ft. 6 in. ; (i) Euiik’s Yellow Dent, 7 fr 6 in.; {?j Countv Special, 8 feet. 


soil by a system of summer fallowing of their lands, thereby conserving 
enough moisture in the ground before sowing the seed to tide the young 
plants over a spell of dry weather next season. 

Photograph No, i shows a plot of Yellow^ Moruya whicli was sown 
14th October, and germinated on the 21st; 11 ft. 4 in. high. It .stooled 
freely, one stool of three shcK>ts weighing 15 lbs. (See page 200). It is a 
vigorous rank growing variety, comes to maturity rather late, and has 
abundance of flag. On the 5th February, it weighed 55 tons 19 cwts. 
per acre, and was ju.st starting to cob. 
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No. 2 (9) Hickory King. This variety has small white ears and 
.broad and shallow grains. This is a prolific variety and stands very 
high as a fodder in my estimation, flowered the ist week in December, 
and starteil to cob on 21st January. It has aoundance of luscious 
leaves and is very sweet and sappy ; 9 feet high and weighed 30 tons 
18 cwts. 

No. 3 (i and 2) White Horse Tooth. — Flowered second week in 
January, J909, is very similar in growth and appearance to the Hickory 
King but does not stool so freely. Height wl^n cut, 9 ft, 3 in., and 
it weighed 25 tons. 

No. 3 (3 and 4) Early Learning. — This variety was the earliest to 
germinate and for the first two months walked away from the other 
varieties. It flowered the 2nd week in January and was cobbed and 
fully matured on i6th January. Weight, when cut at 8 feet, was 20 
tons 15 cwts. 

No. 4 (5 and 6) Funk's Yellow Dent. — A good, hardy maiase with 
plenty of succulent leaves, stooled well, flowered second week in January, 
half cobbed when cut and weighed 18 tops 3 cwts. on 12th February. 

No. 4 (7 and 8) Hickory King. — One of the best crrown, 9 ft. 6 in. 
high. 

No. 5 (10) Eclipse and (ii) Sibley. — These are good growers, with 
plenty of foliage, stool and cob well, and come to maturity early. Flowered 
second week in December, and on 12th February were ready for cutting. 
Height, Eclipse, 8 feet; Sibley, 8 ft. 6 in. Weight, Eclipse, 22 tons; 
Sibley, 23 tons 1 cwt. 

Contrast these results from up-to-date methods against the slovenly 
out-of-date methods employed on the farm a few hundred yards along 
the same road. This is clearly shown in photograph No. 16. The 
crop (Ninety bay maize) was sown on the 4th of September, manured 
at the rate of 20 loads of stable and cow manure to the acre and sown 
at the rate of 2 bushels of seed td the acre. The crop was choked 
with such bad weeds as fat hen, son|ell, and hogweed, was only i| feet 
high, flowering, with no chance of ^er cobbing. It would only return 
afc^t tons ^ rubbish to the acre, and contained absolutely no 
nutriment. 

No. 6 (12) Pride of the North. — A very early variety. Flowered 
2 1 St November, 1908 ; 4 ft. 6 in. high, very heavy cobber. Should be sown 
six weeks earlier. Weight 8 tons 16 cwts. 

No. 6 (13) White Horse Tooth.— Stooled and cobbed well, flowered 
•early in December and was fully matured and ready to cut on 12th 
February, plenty of green succulerd't «weet foliage. Height 8 feet. 
Weight 24 tons i cwt. ^ 

Na 7 (14) North-Western Dent. — Flowered third week in November. 
A very early maturing variety, well cobbed on T4th December. Height 
.4 feet. Weight ii t<Mis. This variety requires to l>e sown early. 

No. 7 (15 and t 6) Boone Country Special. — Is a splendid variety 
of white maize, comes* to maturity early and stools freelv with plenty of 
succulent foliage. This and Hickory King are two of the most reliable 
varieties to grow. Height 9 feet. Weight 24 tons 3 cwts. 

No. 8. — General view of Mr. Wm. Young's plot of 3 acres. 

No. 9. — Shows how maize should sown so that it will, come, in for 
-c’utting as each plot matures. 

4 shows oriA week*t jprowth 
1 shows two weeks* srrowth aft«f Jieedintr. 
a fhows three weeks’ frrowth aft^ seeding. 

I shows four weeks* growth on 13rd January, 1909. 
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No 10. — Shows the same crop taken on 4th March. Height 9 ft.^ 
6 in. Weight 35 tons. 

No. II. — Shows plot growm on Mr. A. G. Ninnis’ farm at East Malvern. 
This soil is stiff, light, grey, clay subsoil, with a sloping northerly aspect. 
The land was very roughly w^orked, owing to the short time at Mr. Ninnis^ 



disposal between the cutting of the previous crop of oats and the planting 
of the maize, and the results obtained under these circumstances, 
reflect great cr^it on Mr. Ninnis, junior, who kept the ground well cared 
for and free from weeds. No. i in the picture shows the Longfellow 
variety. This seed was sown in drills 3 feet apart, 4 inches deep, and 


13. (4) HICKORY king, 8 FT. 4 IN., MR. GEORGE IfOPK'S PLOT, 
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was harrowed twice and manured with cow manure at the rate of twelve 
loads to the acre. The seed was sown on the 12th October and ger- 
minated on the 23rd of that month, slightly in advance of the four 
other varieties — 12th to 20th November. All the plants were i foot 
high. The I^ngfellow variety came early into flower when only 3 feet 
high. The other varieties did not flower until the first week in January. 
On 1 2th February, Longfellow >Yas 3 ft. 6 in. high, heavily cobfcd, and 
in the glazed stage of maturity, and i chain cut weighed 17 tons 13 cwts. 
No. 2 (Solomon’s Pride) 6 feet high, well cobbed and stooled, weighed 
23 tons II cwts. No. 3 (Earlv Yellow Dent) cobbed up well, rather light 
in stalk and stooled badly. Weighed 17 tons 15 cwts. No. 4 (Hickory 



14. (5) NINETY DAY, 3 FT. 6 IN., MR. GEORGE HOPE’s PLOT. 


King) .stood out very much as the best variety in this plot. It stooled well, 
with abundance of succulent leaves, cobbeil well and w^eighed 27 tons 
10 cwts. No. 5 (Flat Red) made good grpwfcli, stooled well, and was next 
to Solomon’s Pride in weight. W^ghed 20 tons 16 cwts. 

Effects of Continuous Surface Cultivation. 

No. 12. — ‘Mr. Geo. Hope's crop at Caulfield. Three years ago this 
particular land was a sandy waste, covered with bracken fern. The 
soil for the first 18 inches is composed of a white sand, then 6 inches 
of yellow^ clay overlying a bed of gravel* The land was ploughed 10 
inches deep and harrowed and cross harrowed three times. The seed 
was sown in drills 3 feet apart, and 4 inches deep, on the 29th Sep- 
teml:>er, and germinated on the loth October. The seed was sown at 
the rate of 12 lbs. of maize to the acre, and the land was manured 
with twelve loads of stable manure and i cwt of superphosphate drilled 
in ^ at time of planting. The rainfall for the whole of the time was 
3 inches, 23 points and the crop received no artificial water. This speaks 
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volumes for surface cultivation, as, during the whole of the dry spell ex- 
perienced during the growing period, the soil was kept comparatively 



moist, through the continuous inter-cultivation between the rows with the 
horse hoe. No. i in the photograph shows the variet) Little Yankee 


15. (4) ECLIPSE, 8 FEET, MR. W. J. HILLARD's 
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17. NINETY DAY MAIZE AND FLAT REI^ SOWN BROADCAST, 2 FEET, 
Crop full of “ fat hen and other a'eede. 
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6 ft. 6 in. high. This gave me the impression of requiring a stronger 
soil. It did not stool very well and cobbed very thinly. No. 2 (Tunic’s 
Yellow Dent) 7 ft. 6 in. high, stooled well, showed more vigorous growth 
and cobbed well. No. 3 (Iloone County Special) 8 feet high, stooled 
well, came to maturity early with plenty of cobs, and abundance of 
succulent fodder. 

No, 13 (4). — Hickory King, 8 ft. 4 in. high, was a vigorous grower, 
came to maturity early with plenty of sappy sweet foliage, stooled freely, 
and was much the best variety grown on this farm. 



18. CROP FLAT RED VARIETY SOWN BROADCAST ; HEIGHT, 2 FEET. 


No. 14 (5), — Shows a plot of the commonly sown variety of Ninety 
Day maize, grown on the same farm under prec'iseh the same conditions 
as to climate, inter-cultivation between the rows, and manure, and yet 
it only grew 3 ft. 6 in. high and was stunted in growth, showing clearly 
that the time has arrived when ^fe attention will have to devoted' 
by the farmer to the careful selection of a more suitable a ariety of seed 
maize. 

No. 15. — Shows a plot of maize planted by Mr. Hillard, Belgrave- 
road, East Malvern, and reflects great credit on the grower, when one 
takes into consideration the bad seascMi and the diflficulty the owner ex- 
perienced in ploughing his land at the time of sowing. The soil is a 
light loam with a yellow clay subsoil ; was ploughed twice 6 inches deep, 
cross harrowed and manured at the rate of eight loads of stable manure and 
a mixture of i cwt. of superphosphate and I cw^t. sulphate of ammonia 
to the acre. The seed w^as sown on 28th October, and germinated teir 
days later. It was sown in drills 3 feeti apart and planted 4 inches 
deep. Longfellow, White Horse Tooth. Early Learning and Eclipse were 
sown. No. 4 shows plot of Eclipse which grew the highest in the plot 
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— 8 feet. It stookd fairlv well, but was very thin in the stalk and con- 
sequently was disappointing in the weight, stooled and cobbed only 
fairly well. Weight 12 tons 5 cwts. White Horse Tooth stooled and 
cobbed well with plenty of succulent leaves and weighed 15 tons 14 cwts. 



19. MESSRS. RALPH BROTHERS' CROP, 10 FT. 6 IN, 


Early Learning, 7 fet^t high, matured earlier than the other varieties 
and weighed 12 tons ii cwts. I.ongfellow was ver\ stunted, 4 feet 
high; weighed 10 tons 2 cwts. Flat Red* ver> stunted and badly 
cobbed ; weighed 6 tons 18 cwts. 
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A little further along the same road can be seen a crop of Ninety Day 
>maize sown broadcast (see photograph No. 17). Here again one sees 
the usual results of such methods. The crop was sown broadcast on 
the 1 2th October, ploughed in 4 inches deep, and manured at the 
rate of twelve loads of manure and 2 cwt. of bonedust per acre. The 
•crop looked very promising at)out the end of November, but as soon as 
a spell of dry weather set in and all the moisture evaporated out of the 
soil, it commenced to wilt and go off at once. Then the weeds started to 
grow, with the result that on the day the photograph was taken (13th 
January) there was a better crop of “fat hen “ and other weeds than 
maize, and the field of green fodder, containing practically no nutriment, 
would only yield about 2 tons to the acre. 



20. CROP OF NINETY DAY MAIZE SOWN BROADCAST, FEET. 

Still a worse illustration of absolute wasteful methods was employed 
by a farmer at East Brighton (No. 18). In this case the land was 
ploughed twice and harroweni, and White and Flat Red varieties of seed 
ploughed in on the 7th November at the rale of 7J bushels to the acre 
in every third furrow. The land was manured at the rate of 24 loads 
of cow manure to the acre. The result was a thick growth of stunted 
maize that wilted off after the first few hot days, and consequently 
neither flowered or col>l ed and onl\ returned about 3 tons of fodder to 
the acre. 


No. 19. — Plot of maize grown by Messrs. Ralph Brothers of Hamp- 
ton, e.stimated to weigh 45 tons to the acre. Jt was sown early in 
November in drills 3 feet apart and constantly cultivated l:)etween the 
row.s. It is of a very uniform crop and stands 10 ft. 6 in. high with a 
tremendous wealth of green succulent foliage. It has stooled freely 
and cobbed thickly. A great contrast is to be seen in a plot of broad- 
cast maize (Ninety Day variety) at Way^erley-road, East Malvern (No. 20) 
which was sown at the rate of 2 bushels of seed to the acre during No- 
vember, and manured at the rate of twelve loads of stable manure to 
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the acre. . This crop would 
not yield i ton of fodder 
to the acre, and at the time 
of inspection was dry and 
wilted, and practicall\ 
useless as far as nutriment 
is concerned. 

No. 21 shows how the 
waste land on the railway 
lines can be utilized. Mr. 
W. T. Picken at Haw^ks- 
burn has successfully 
grown the following ten 
varieties of maize : -Early 
learning 10 feet high, 
Ix>ngfeUow 6 feet, Reflet 
8 feet, White Horse 
Tooth 9 feet, Hickory 
King 10 ft. 6 in., Funk’s 
Yellow Dent 10 feet, 
Yellow’ Morma ii feet, 
Solomon’s Pride 12 ft. 
4 in., and Sibley 10 ft. 
6 in. The soil is sandy 
with a clay subsoil and the 
plants were .sown in check 
rows 2 fe^ apart and 
continuously cultivated. 
The seed was sown on the 
loth October, and all 
germinated by the 20th. 
The land was heavily 
manured with stable 
manure. 

A Simple Method of 

Obtaining a Well 

Balanced Ration. 

Photograph No. 22 
shows the results of an 
attempt made to obtain a 
crop of beans and a crop 
of maize off the same land 
in one }ear. Tick beans 
were planted in drills 
6 feet apart early in July, 
This was too late for a 
satisfactory yield, but 
owing to the unusually 
dry conditions prevailing 
during last autumn and 
winter the late sowing 
was unavoidable. This 



21. utilizing waste land along RAIL'WAY line. MR. w. T. picken's plot of 13 varieties. 

No, 1 in plioto^raph show*. Solomons Pndo, ir ft. 4 in. high. 
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crop grew al)out 5 feet high and >ielded a satisfactory crop of seed. 
In the meantime, on 15th November, maize (Hickory King) had been 
thinly sown f<^ cobs in drills 6 feet apart, alternating with the rows of 
l)eans. The beans were harvested about the end of I)eceml>er, and the 



intervals between the rows of maize kept cultivated at periods of about 
a fortnight. The heavy rain which fell shortly after the New Year made 
it certain that a great number of the self sown beans which had fallen 
from the lower pods on the stalks w^ould speedily germinate. About J 


22. DR. cherry's crop OF SEED MAIZE (HICKORY KING) SHOWING TICK BEANS BETWEEN ROW'S- 
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bushel of maize to the acre was accordingly broadcasted between the rows 
on the last cultivation. The results on 3rd March axe seen in photo- 
graph No. 23. The young maize stands from 18 inches to 3 feet high, 
while the dense mass of self sown beans completely fills the intervals 
between the rows of tall maize now approaching the ripening stage. 
This crop is growing on an old tea-tree flat subject to flooding during 
the winter months. Each crop has been sown with 1 cwt. of super- 



23. DR. cherry’s crop OF MAIZE AN© TICK BEANS SOWN BROADCAST. 


phosphate to the acre. In many par^ of America a somewhat similar 
system is practised, crimson clover l)eiii^ the crop most usually sown be- 
tween the maize at the last cultivation. 

Satisfactory Results at Trifling Expense. 

In phott^raph No. 24 are seen the effects of superphosphates <ai a 
clayey hillside at Glen Iris (Silurian .frwmation). ' An area of 4 acres 
was planter! on 10th November with maize (Hickory King) at the rate 
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of zo lbs. to the acre in 
drills 3 feet apart. No 
artificial manure was 
used on the six rows in 
the foreground. The re- 
mainder of the crop was 
manured at the rate of 
I cwt. superphosphate 
per acre.>w All parts of 
the padooSli have re- 
ceived the lame treat- 
ment, namely, harrowing 
about a week after the 
crop was planted and 
four scarifyings during 
the growing season. The 
portions without suiter- 
phosphate have come up 
very thin and irregular. 
At present they are 
coming out in flower and 
on the average are alx>ut 
18 inches high. The 
yield of green stuff will 
^obably be not nxtre 
than 5 cwt. per acre. In 
the background the croj) 
is uniformly high, all 
over 7 feet, the stalk' 
large and the leaves 
broad and luxuriant. Its 
yield per acre will pro- 
bably be at least 8 tons. 

Summary. 

The number of varie- 
ties in the different tests 
ranged from five to ten 
different varieties of seed 
maize. They were grown 
as nearly under the same 
conditions of soil, time 
of planting, and cultiva- 
tion, as it was possible 
to provide. To eliminate 
all inequalities in the 
character of the land (if 
any) the varieties sown 
on the different farms 
were each planted in 
separate rows and ar- 
ranged consecutively. By 
taking these precau- 
2843. 
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tions, the results herein recorded should be reliable and of value to the 
farmer, especially when one takes into consideration the dry and un- 
seasonable weather experienced throughout the growing season. 

In a general way, a variet> represents a class of plant with one or 
more* distin^ishjng characteristics ; but with maize, which crosses so 
readily, variety does not signify much unless proper precautions have 
lieen taken in its growth. This fact emphasizes the importance of 
securing seed from some reliable source. 

The early maturing varieties w^ere sown on 14th October and included 
Longfellow, North Western Dent, Early Learning, Pride of the North, 
Hickory King, Boone County Special, Eclipse, Sibley, and White Horse 
Tootli. The first four should be planted much earlier than the others 
\vhich are medium maturing varieties. 



25. PLOT OF SEED MAIZE (HICKORY KING), EACH HALF ALTERNATE 
ROW DETASSELLED. 


The late maturing varieties were Yellow Moruya, Red Hogan, 
Solomon’s Pride, and Little Yankee. 

Summing up my last year’s experiaiice, which corresponds with this 
year’s yields, I would reccknmend Hickory King, Yellow Moruya, and 
Boone County Special as reliable yielders of abundance of sweet suc- 
culent fodder, with Sibley, White Horse Tooth, and Early Learning as 
tAe next best varieties to grow for fodder purposes. 

Drilling versus Broadcasting. 

It will be interesting here to consider the cost of growing an acre 
of the three largest yielders in these tests, as against the three broad- 
(‘ast sown crops grown in the same district of which I have particulars. 

Yellow Moruya yielded at the rate of 56 tons per acre (Photograph 
No. i) as against the broadcast sown crop a few hundred yards along 
the same road (No. 16) which yielded 2 tons to the acre. 
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The following items represent the cost of production: — 


Yellow Moruya. 

Per 

acre. 

Broadcast. 

Per 

acre. 


£ 

s. 

d. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

Rent of land 

X 

0 

0 

Rent of land 

X 

0 

0 

Ploughing 

0 

20 

0 

Harrowing (twice) 

0 

2 

0 

Seed (12 lbs.) 

0 

I 

0 

Manure (20 loads cow 




Harrowing (four times) 

0 

4 

0 

manure, 3s.) 

3 

0 

0 

Rolling 

0 

1 

0 

Seed (2 bushels at 4s.) 

0 

8 

0 

Drilling ... 

0 

1 

2 

Sowing 

0 

2 

0 

Inter-cultivation (four times 




Harrowing (twice) 

0 

2 

0 

at xs. 3d.) 

0 

5 

0 

Cutting 

0 

4 

0 

Manure 

0 

6 

0 

Carting, at 2S. per ton 

0 

4 

0 

Cutting 

0 

4 

0 


— 

— 

— 

Carting, at 2s, per ton . . 

6 

0 

0 


^5 

2 

0 



12 

2 





56 tons, valued at £i 8s. 




Two tons, valued at £i 8s. 




per ton, equals 


8 

0 

per ton, equals 

£2 16 

0 

Less cost of production ... 

8 

12 

2 



— ■ 

— 



— 

— 

Actual loss on crofi ... 

£^ 

6 

0 

Pro fit ... 

£^9 15 

10 



— 

— 


Hickory King (Photograph No. 2) returned at the rate of 30 tons per 
acre as against broadcast sown plot at Waverley-road (No. 18). 

Rent of land, manure, and cultivation, the same (less difference in cost of cartagt 
due to smaller yield) as Yellow Moruya, viz., 12s. 2d. per acre. 

Totals, ;542 (reckoning the maize Value at ;^i'8s. per ton). 'Profit^ £'^6 7&. lod. 

As against • 


Broadcast. 

Per acre. 
£ s. d. 

Rent of land 

X 

0 

0 

Ploughing 

0 

10 

0 

Manure (12 loads at 3s. per 

load) 

I 

16 

0 

Sowing 

0 

2 

0 

Cutting 

0 

2 

0 

Carting (2s, per ton for 2 

tons) 

0 

4 

0 

Seed (2 bu'^licls at 4s. per 

bushel) . . 

* 

0 

8 

0 



2 

0 


Yield, 2 tons }>er acre, at £\ 8s. per ton, £z i6s., showing an actual loss of 
£2 6s. per acre. 


White Horse Tooth, leturned at the rate of 25 tons to the acre as 
against broadcast crop sown at East Brighton (Photogr.aph 17). 

Rent of land and expenses the same (less difference in cost of cartage due ic 
smaller yield) as Yellow Moruya, viz., ^^5 as. 2d. per acre. 

Total, ;^*35 per acre (reckoned at £i 8s. per ton). Profit, £2^ 17s. rod. 


As against : 
Broadcast 


Rent of laud 
Ploughing 

Manure (24 loads at 3s,) ... 
Seed (7 bushels at 53.) 
Sowing 
Cutting 

Carting (2 tons at as. per ton) 


Per acre. 
£ s. d. 
100 
o 10 o 

3 ^ 

II? o 
020 
0 2 0 
040 

£7 s ^ 


Returned — ^3 tons at 8s. per ton, ££^ 4s. 
Actual loss — ^3 xs. per acre. 

H 2 
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On the other hand, the farmer growing the Yellow Moruya and ob- 
taining a return of 56 tons to the acre, secured a yield valued according 
to its nutritive ratio, when contrasted with bran, as follows: — 



l)r.\ Mutter. 

1 

1 

Protein 

1 

l)iK<‘«tible ruibr 

'(’arbo-hycirates. 

lentH in 100 ibs. 

Fat. 

Nutritive. 

1 Uatio. 

I 


(per HM) lbs ) 

i 

1 




Maize ... 

25 - 

1 3 

; i;p 5 j 

i 0-6 

1 : 11-5 

Brail ... ... ' 

Sv.‘{ 

1 

42 2 

2 5 

1 : 4-3 

i 

Reckoning the protein a: 

s worth twice as much 

as the carbo-hydrates. 

and the fats as 

worth three times the carbo-hydrate: — 



Bran. 



Maize. 


Protein, 11.2 x 

2 

=- 22,4 

J^rotein, 1.3 

X 2 

- 2.6 

Carbo-hvdrates 


~ 42.2 

Carbo-hyclr.ites ..., 

- 13-5 

Fats, 2.5 X 3 

... 

7*5 

Fat, 0.6 X 3 


1,8 


72.1 


17-9 


One ton of bran at is. per bushel (20 lb.s.)=;^5 12s. per ton, there- 
fore 72.1 lbs. of bran will cost 5.S., as against 17.9 lbs. of maize 
costing IS. 3d. 

Hence, as it requires 4 lbs, weight of maize to be equal in feeding 
value to 1 lb. of bran, the growing of this particular quantity of maize 
would save the farmer purchasing 14 tons of bran, and would there- 
fore be one of the most profitable crops he could grow. 

The great contrast in the yields of the different varieties of maize 
crops grown last season, as against the old methods of broadcast culti- 
vation still practised by some dairymen is of such a convincing nature ' 
as to convert the most sceptical. In the foregoing pages, I record the 
results of this Jason’s work with the variety and distance between rows 
of maize as against broadca.sting seed on the farms selected by the De- 
partment in the area under my supervision. The testing of these two 
factors in the production of a suitable forage maize is of the most funda- 
mental importance, as is evidenced by the difference in yield of different 
varieties when grown practically side by side, on the same class of soil, 
with identical cultivation and fertilization. 

If carefully conducted experiments, smb as the ones recorded, be 
carried out for about three years in succession there will be no difficulty 
in stating which would Ixj the most advantageous distance between the 
rows with the varieties most suitable for early or late sowing, quickness 
of maturity, drought-resisting properties, and the ultimate value as a 
fodder of each variety ; farmers generally w^ould be induced to grow the 
most profitable varieties, and material assistance will have been rendered 
in increasing the area of this important forage crop throughout the State. 
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THE NITROGEN POOD OP YEAST AND ITS BEARING 
ON THE MAKING OP PULL-BODIED DRY WINES. 

F, de Castella^ Government Viticulturist. 

A new type of wine has been developed in Australia since the inception 
of our export trade in wine to London. The full-bodied dry wines which 
constitute the bulk of our shipments are different from anything produced 
in the wine countries of Europe, and in the making of them difficulties 
have to be surmounted which do not occur in the fermentation of wines 
of lower alcoholic strength. 

The chief of these is to insure the conversion into alcohol of the last 
portions of the sugar contained in the must or grape juice. Yeast grows 
with difficulty in the presence of much alcohol; as the proportion of this 
substance increases the conditions of life become more and more difficult 
for its continued existence. Of recent years, the control of temperatures 
during fermentation has received considerable attention with most bene- 
ficial results to the quality of these full-bodied wines, but there is another 
point which merits attention and in connexion with which material aid 
can be given to the yeast plant. This is the amount of yeast food present 
in the fermenting mass, the exhaustion of which is in some cases respon- 
sible for the premature cessation of fermentation. 

Yeast is a vegetable organism and, in common with other plants, its 
vital activity is not possible, unless a sufficiency of food be available. Being 
a fungus, it derives its carbon from the grape sugar instead of taking it 
from the air like higher, green leaved plants. Like these, however, it 
also requires a sufficiency of the three dominant plant food elements, nitro- 
gen, phosphoric acid and potash. If any of these be deficient its growth must 
cease and fermentation remain incomplete, even though the alcohol con- 
tents are not sufficient to prevent a continuance of its life. Of these three 
elements, nitrogen is the most important ; potash is present in ample 
quantities in the shape of cream of tartar, whilst phosphoric acid appears 
to be seldom deficient. Nitrogen, however, is not always abundant enough 
and, what is more important, a sufficiency of it is not always present in a 
form acceptable to the yeast plant, the requirements of which in this direc- 
tion are peculiar. 

The Importance of Ammonia. 

In the must, nitrogen exists in several forms — chiefly as albuminoid sub- 
stances, peptones, nitrates and ammonia salts. The last named is the 
form in which it is most readily absorbed by yeast. As fermentation 
advances, the amount of ammoniacal nitrogen present in the fermenting 
mass shows a progressive diminution. Nitrates appear to be quite useless 
to the yeast plant.* 

M. J. Laborde, in an article dealing with the nitrogen contents of wine 
in the Revue de Viticulture of ist October, 1898, writes — 

Grape juice, like all natural sweet juices, contains nitrogen in a form essentially 
assimilable for a large number of microscopic organisms and ewcially for the 
yeasts of alcoholic fermentation. M. Duclauxf proved in 1866 mat, apart from 


• Pacootet, r^m/lcafton, p. 49. 

t Sur Tabsorption d*ammonlaque, Ac., de VJHcole Nommk 6itjp^rt4ure, I., II., 1866. 
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organic nitrogenous compounds (albuminoid substances and others), must contains 
small quantities of ammoniacal salts, and that, even in presence of readily assimil- 
able organic nitrogen, yeast absorbs ammoniacal nitrogen with great ease, only 
leaving a few milligrammes of ammonia in the wine, whereas the must contained 
as much as lao milligrammes per litre. 

In the same article he deals with the utility of organic nitrogen which^ 
though less readily absorbed, constitutes the greater part of the nitrogen 
supply of the yeast — 

Nevertheless, experiments prove that organic nitrogen is unable to thoroughly 
supplement the complete absence of ammonia under usual conditions of vinous fer- 
mentation, and it is this that explains the almost invariably positive influence of 
ammoniacal salts added to musts in order to increase the activity of fermentation. 

In concluding, Laborde further states — 

In a general way the ammonia naturally contained in must is greedily utilized 
by yeast. 

In the Revue de Viticulture of 20th July. 1901, M. E. Kayser dealing, 
with the use of phosphate of lime in winemaking says — 

Furthermore, ammonium phosphate seemed to produce more marked effects than 
bicalcic phosphate; besides, we know from other experiments that ammonium phos- 
phate produces an energetic action on the progress of the alcoholic ferment. M. 
Martinand has sliown us that a dose of to grammes per hectolitre (aoz. per loo gallons) 
of the latter salt was sufficient to invigorate a languishing alcoholic fermentation, 
even at low temperature. It is also known that slight traces of this salt enable the 
last traces of sugar in a wine to be transformed into alcohol. 

Semichon in his Traiie dcs Maladies du vin, p. 61 1, states that 
amongst yeast stimulants, ammonia salts, especially phosphates, which 
contain phosphoric acid as well as ammonia, hold first place. He describes 
the two principal phosphates of ammonia, viz., the mono-ammonia or 
acid phosphate, and the bi-ammonia or crystallized form. The acid 
reaction of the former is an advantage, in addition to its lower price ; it 
is the one most frequently employed. 

From the above references it will be seen that yeast most easily absorbs 
the nitrogen it requires in an ammoniacal form. The addition of an 
ammonia salt, towards the close of fermentation, at a time when the vitality 
of the yeast plant has diminished and when the proportion of ammonia 
salts present has been considerably reduced has, tlierefore, a powerfully 
stimulating action. 

Almost any ammonia salt may be used but, as yeast requires phosphatic 
as well as nitrogenous food, phosphate of ammonium is to be preferred. 

The Effects ojs Excessive Aeration. 

Pasteur showed long ago that yeast behaves veary differ«itly in the 
prince and in the absence of oxygen. In the former case it grows \^y 
actively, producing a large weight erf its own substance at the expense of 
the sugar and other food substances at its disposal, but converting a rela- 
tively small proportion of sugar into akohol. Under these conditions its 
vegetative growth is greater in proportion to its chemical activity. In the 
absence of oxygen, its growth is less rapid, but its fermental power is far 
greater. In other words, the quantity of sugar decomposed by a given 
weight of yeast is very considerably increased. 

Excessive aeration, by bringing at^t the growth of a far larger crop 
of yeast, leads to an increased consumption <rf the plant food' substaiioes 
present jin the must. In the case of high gravity must®, where there is 
much fennentatijcfni work to be done, this may result in the exhaustion 
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of the supply of nitrogen food present before fermentation has reached 
the requisite stage and whilst there yet remains an appreciable quantity 
of unconverted sugar in the wine. Owing to the very general use in our 
wineries of pumps which often aerate the wine considerably during fer- 
mentation, such cases must be of frequent occurrence. The artihcifi^ sup- 
plementing of the depleted ammonia contents of the grape towards the 
close of fermentation can then be of great service. Fermentation which 
had almost entirely ceased may be caused to recommence, insuring the 
production of a dry wine instead of a sweetish one which so readily falls 
a prey to the development of bacteria {parasitic ferments as^ they are 
termed in France) whi^ render the wine unfit for anything but distillation. 

Practical Applications. 

So much for theoretical views. The writer was much struck by the 
j^rusal of the above extracts, though somewhat surprised that more atten- 
tion has not been devoted to the subject by recent French authors. Tt 
must, however, Idc remembered that in F ranee the making of dry wine from 
such high gravity musts as we have to deal with in Australia is scarcely 
ever attempted. French musts seldom have a gravity of more than 10 deg. 
or 12 deg. Baum^ (i -075 or 1.091 specific gravity). To cause these 
to ferment completely is a matter of little difficulty. 

The fermentation of the wines required of us. in London, for which 
the initial gravity of the must is usually about 15 deg. Baum^, is a vastly 
different matter. With such musts, and more especially in the case of 
even stronger ones, fermentation is apt to cease whilst the wine has a 
gravity of i deg. or 2 deg. Baume, the unconverted sugar being a con- 
stant source of danger to the wine. 

In the hope that the above consider a ti<M\s might be taken advantage of, 
and the last troublesome degrees of gravity be got rid of by the stimula- 
tion of waning fermentations by the addition of ammonium phosphate, 
some experiments were undertaken at the close of the 1906 vintage. 
Several vats of red wine, which had been separated from the marc, and in 
which fermentation had practically ceased, were treated. Ammonium 
phosphate, dissolved in a small quantity of water, was added at the rate 
of I oz. per 100 gallons of wine and well stirred in. The contents of the 
vat were then aerated by being pumped into a tub, the bottom of which 
was pierced with holes, through which the wine fell back into the vat. 
Aeration was continued for about ten minutes, the vat being then covered 
with a tarpaulin. After a couple of days, a fairly brisk fermentation 
was noticeable and, a few days later, a marked reduction in gra^ty was 
obtained. It was then rack^ into a cask, the bung-hole of which was 
closed by a sand bag; fermentation continued slowly, the wine eventually 
becoming dry. 

Several vats were experimented on, the results being most encouraging. 
In some of these the initial gravity had been as high as 16 deg. Baum# 
and over, yet fermentation was complete, the final wine containing, in one 
case, as much as 31 per cent, of proof spirit. 

In one or two of tihe vats, although a reduction in gravity was induced, 
the above dose of ammonium phosphate was not sufficient to complete the 
fermentation ; a repetition of the treatment, however, followed as before 
by aeration, secured the desired result. 

In all the above experiments the temperature of the vats was controlled 
^during the earlier stages. It is scarcely necessary to pefint out that wine 
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from a vat which had become overheated at any period of fermentation 
could not, with any reasonable hope of success, be treated in this way ; 
the toxic substances excreted by the yeast at high temf^ratures would most 
probably render further fermentation impossible, even if the wine were not 
already invaded by bad ferments. 

Care should taken not to exceed the dose of i oz. to the 100 
gallons in any one addition. Only sufficient phosphate should be used to 
secure the desired effect, and not enough to leave a surplus in the wine. 
If no more than the necessary quantity be employed it will be absorbed 
by the yeast, the development of which it has rendered possible. 

It must be remembered that phosphate of ammonia can act as food for 
bacteria as well as for yeast. The danger of the presence of a surplus of 
this substance in the wine after the completion of fermentation is therefore 
evident. 

The results obtained in the experiments described above were so 
satisfactory, that no hesitation is felt in recommending a trial of the 
process to viticulturists at the close of the coming vintage. 


ORCHARD NOTES. 

/. Cronin^ Principal ^ School of Horticulture^ Burnley. 

Mr. James Lang, orchardist, Harcourt, has contributed articles on 
orchard work and management to the Journal of Agriculture for nearly six 
years. During that period information of a practical and safe nature has 
been placed before readers of the Journal who must have benefited largely 
where they followed the advice and instruction afforded. The tenor of 
the articles was of a nature calculated to materially assist fruit growers 
who were aware of the elementary principles and could and would apply 
them practically, being largely the result of the experiences and experiments 
of a fellow orchardist of long standing and splendid repute. It is on 
accoimt of pressure of private business only, that Mr. Lang has ceased for 
the time being to be a regular contributor to the Journal. 

In future the aim will be to continue on the same lines as Mr. Lang 
in regard to general notes of interest to fruit growers, and specially to in- 
clude, as far as possible, items calculated to be useful to novices in the 
cultivation of fruit, which culture is often attended with a deal of imagi- 
nary difficulties. Fancy phrases and formulae and bewildering technicsdi- 
ties will be avoided, with a view to reducing the matter to a simple form 
without departing from a correct basis. The kinds and varieties of fruits 
suitable for planting for home use or market in certain localities and soils, 
the type of tree, how to plant, prune, cultivate, avert or destroy diseases, 
insect and fungoid, and to utilize the product wisely will be the kind of 
information aimed at under the heading of Orchard Notes.** Capable 
orchardists — and they are numerou.s and well distributed over the State — 
do not need information of an elementary nature, but the beginners — and 
they also are numerous and scattered — do, and it is specially for their 
benefit, whether the product is designed for domestic use in the home or 
for the world's mark^s, that the subject is dealt with in this Journal. 

Seasonable work in established ordiards at this season includes the 
picking, and packing for market, or storing, of late apples and pears, 
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cleansing of bandages (used to trap codlin moth), and trunks of apple and 
pear trees ; cultivating for green manuring, and draining, or otherwise im- 
proving the condition of soil where improvement Is needed. 

All fruit should be carefully handled, especially so if designed for 
export or long keeping. The best method of taking fruit from trees to the 
storing or packing rooms with the least possible crushing or bruising is as 
follows: — The fruit hanging pendant should be lifted up to break off the 
stem, not, as is often done, pulled in any direction, which is liable to cause 
the stem to leave the fruit, producing what is practically a wound that often 
induces decay. The fruit should be carefully laid in a basket or other 
vessel suspended by a hook to the branch which when filled should be 
taken to the cases and be carefully deposited therein to be conveyed with 
the least possible jolting to the packing or storing room. Many orchardists 
use a bag to pick the fruit into. The bag is attached by a strap to the 
waist of the picker, and when filled the fruit is taken to and carefully de- 
posited in the cases. The bag system is attended with a deal of friction 
and the bloom is generally rubbed from the fruit. The basket or, as a 
substitute, a kerosene tin with one side taken out and a wire handle at- 
tached, seems to be the best method. 

Fruit intended for export to distant countries should be carefully 
selected, graded, wrapped in paper and firmly packed. Good typical 
specimens, well coloured, of moderate size and firm texture, should be 
chosen. Any fruit showing traces of bitter pit,”or in a gross overgrown 
condition likely to produce that disorder should be placed aside for im- 
mediate use or sale. An exceptionally heavy crop of apples has been 
produced this season, and this fact, together with the character of the 
season, which has been unfavorable to a large consumption of fruit, has 
resulted in low prices for fruit of fair quality in the local markets. Still 
a grower has no option but to sell his fruit at once, even at low rates if 
it is likely to become pitted.’^ Many varieties of apples will keep well, 
if handled as advised fox export, and should be retained until the bulk 
of the earlier fruits is consumed. Rome Beauty, Rokewood, Yates, and 
other varieties wfll keep until August and September, if carefully handled 
and stored in cases in a room of regular, even if not of low, temperature. 

When the fruit is all gathered, the bandages .should be taken from the 
trees and l^e either boiled or burned. Good stout bagging is needed for 
an effective trap for oodlin moth and any that answers that description 
should be boiled and put away for future use. Thin, old, or rotting bands 
should be burned at once. The trunks of most trees afford a hiding place 
for codlin moth grubs under the bands and in other places. The 
places likely to harbor the pest should be examined and all grubs be 
killed. Bands are often examined and cleansed, and replaced, to remain 
on the trees during winter. This is not good practice as fhe bands act as 
a shelter and harbor for red spider and other pests in various stages. 

Where a soil is deficient in organic matter, and stable manure is scarce, 
or expensive to haul, a crop of peas grown during winter and ploughed in 
early in spring is the best means to supply the desired element of fertility. 
Land should be ploughed at once and cultivated well to insure a good crop 
of peas. Manure should be carted and spread to be ploughed in later in 
^ason. In some of the best orchards in the Doncaster district, new soil 
is carted at considerable expense and used as a top dressing for places 
where the trees are in full bearing, A remarkable result has been obtained 
in many places by the addition of fresh soil, superior to that following the 
use of stable manure. Hard and poor patches of soil should receive 
iipecial attention in this direction. 
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PROCLAIMED HEDGE PLANTS. 

Alfred J. Ewart^ D.Sc., Ph.D.^ F.L.S.^ Government Botanist. 

Surprise is often expressed that certain hedge plants should be on the 
list of proclaimed plants and that bdng on the list no steps are taken to 
insure their complete suppression. 

This applies to such plants as Gorse, Cape Broom, English Broom, 
Acacia-hedge, and Box Thorn all of which are more or less useful hedge 
plants under special conditions, or, in the case of Sweet Briar and Black- 
berry Bramble, do little harm in hedges, although highly obnoxious if 
allowed to run wild. Strictly speaking, the Act requires the complete 
eradication of proclaimed plants, but where a hedge plant is proclaimed 
to prevent its undue spread on pasture and other land, common sense deters 
Thistle Inspectors from doing more than to demand that, where an estab- 
lished hedge exists of a proclaimed plant, it shall be kept properly cut 
and trimmed within reasonable limits such as 3 feet broad and 6 feet 
high. 

The only cases in which the Thistle Act needs to be applied to hedge 
plants in all its stringency, would be where the hedge contains plants which 
are directly injurious or poisonous and apt when abutting on public roads 
to affect passers-by or stock to their detriment. 

As is well known, the administration of the Thistle Act is in the hands 
of the Shire Councils, the functions of the Agricultural Department being 
mainly to give advice and to see that no mistakes are made either as 
regards identification, or as to the plants proclaimed. The usual way 
in which a plant becomes proclaimed for the whole State, is that some shire 
applies for its proclamation within their district. After an examination 
of the plant and a repoTt as to its pr<^)erties, history, powers of spreading, 
&c., proclamation is granted if the pl^t appears to be a really dangerous ♦ 
one. Usually the first proclamation is followed by requests from other 
shires from time to time for the extension of the proclamation to within 
their boundaries. As soon as the plant has in this way been proclaimed 
for a number of shires, it is th^ proclaimed by the Department for the 
whole State, provided that doing so appears likely to prevent or retard 
further spread, or, in the case of a hedge plant, to check its introduction 
to districts for which it is not suited or where it is likely to prove 
dangerous. The whole of the plants mentioned above have been proclaimed 
in this way. . , 

Gorse for instance was separately proclaimed for no less than 58 
shires before being proclaimed for the whole State. An important reason 
for uniformity in such cases is that, where a plant is widely proclaimed, 
there is a manifest injustice to every land-owner in a proclaimed shire 
whose property borders on a shire where a plant, proclaimed in his shire, 
grows but is not proclaimed. 

Private individuals rarely take action under the Act, but the sting of 
the injustice is removed when the individual has the power to take action 
if he thinks fit to do so. 

Apart from the true thistles, barely half-a-dozen plants have been 
directly proclaimed by the Department for the whole State, and these 
have been all plants well known as poisonous (Hemlock &c.) or as 
dangerous weeds (Dodder, Bindweed &c.). Naturally, an introduced plant 
known to have great powers of spreading and to be difficult to eradicate 
IS more readily proclaimed than a native one already spread widely over 
the State. Thus Erecht kites quadridentdia^ the so-Called Cotton weed, is 
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in some parts as great a nuisance as an^ of the proclaimed plants, but it is 
a native nuisance and the only practical means of suppressing it is by 
the continued extension of cleanly cultivation and the spread of closer 
settlement. On the other hand, Box Thom {Lycium korridum) was 
originally recommended by Baron von Mueller for introduction as a hedge 
plant, and has been largely used in many parts of the State for this 
purpose. 

The plant is easily established. It is impenetrable to stock, stands 
drought and exposure to strong winds extremely well, is resistant to 
grass fires, and has therefore many of the strongest recommendations for 
a hedge plant in dry wind-swept districts. On the other hand^ if neglected, 
the plant soon forms an impenetrable jungle which cannot be destroyed 
by fire while standing and is too dense to roll flat and burn. The roots 
of a single plant may extend 20 to 30 feet laterally, so that they will 
draw moisture from the crop to, a large extent round the edges of every 
field. The thorny character and irregular growth of the plant make it very 
difficult, and even dangerous, to cut. Several cases of blindness have 
occurred through a thorn entering the eye and even on entering the flesh 
it makes a painful wound, being probably slightly poisonous. The plant 
fruits abundantly and the seeds are spread far and wide by birds. 

Box Thom soon showed such signs of becoming a dangerous pest that 
the Shires of Bacchus Marsh and Melton applied, for its proclamation, 
which was granted in 1904. In 1907, after the receipt of a further request 
for proclamation from the Shire of Baimsdale where the plant was proving 
troublesome, it was proclaimed for the whole State, to hinder its spread 
into sparsely settled districts. Altogether the plant is a highly dangerous 
one to use in sparsely settled distncts and it soon turns neglected or 
abandoned homesteads where it has been used for hedges into a vermin 
protecting jungle, which can only be destroyed at considerable cost. Even 
around the shores of Port Phillip Bay, this plant appears tp be spreading 
fast and it will be a matter of the deepest regret if the' pleasant groves 
c-f tee-tree along the coast become surrounded and interspersed with an 
objectionable scrub of this character. Every fire, and every neglected clear- 
ing, will give it a fresh opportunity for encroachment unle.ss it is kept 
under control. Prickly Cactus was recently approaching this district along 
the railway lines and might have done much damage, but for the prompt 
action of the Railway Department. 

If we are to judge from the context and from the practical applicati(wi 
of the Thistle Act, its purpose is not so much to force a land-owner to 
keep his land clean and free frcan weeds as to prevent him from allowing 
such plants to flourish upon it as will be dangerous to or inflict damage 
upon his neighbours.^ From this point of view Gorsc, Broom, Acacia- 
hedge (Prickly Acacia), Box Thorn, &c. could all be used for hedges 
without infringing the spirit of the Thistle Act, provided they are kept 
ciit and trimmed and not allowed to exceed 6 feet high by 3 feet broad. 
There would then be practically no danger to neighbours nor would such 
hedges be anything but useful to the land on whi^ they grew. \ 

Hedges or stone walls, or turf banks are far better boundaries to a 
land than wire fences. They act as wind breaks, checking sand drifts 
and dust storms, they give shelter to stock, they help to arrest the spread 
of floating seeds of many weeds, and the spores of parasitic fungi. Like 
fire, however, which is a blessing or curse according to whether it is under 
control or not, so also do many useful hedge plants become curses, if 
allowed to spread unduly. An untrimmed hedge full 6f gaps, irregular 
in height and flowering and seeding profusely is not only a useless drain 
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on the land on which it grows but is also a danger to neighbouring land, 
if it seeds freely and is prickly, or poisonous, or obnoxious in any way. 

The only means of keeping such plants within bounds is by proclaiming 
them as noxious pests, which has accordingly been done. Speaking with- 
out prejudice and from a purely botanical point of view absolute extir- 
pation is unnecessary in the case 6f any non-poisonous plant used for 
hedges, but it is a moot point whether the State would not have been 
better off had Gorse, and Box Thorn never been introduced. No such 
reservation applies to Dodder, Bindweed, Thistles, Bathurst Burr, or St. 
John’s Wort, &c., but many days are likely to pass before these plants 
become rare curiosities grown only in Botanical Gardens as living 
mementos of the neglect in early days which allowed such objectionable 
aliens to freely enter and colonize a fertile country. 


THOUSAND HEADED KALE. 

//. W. Ham, Sheep Expert. 

We are obliged to a correspondent for suggesting a short article on kale 
as a fodder plant for use by farmers in fattening ewes and lambs. 

Kale is more a plant lo be plucked of its leaves and sprouts, and hand- 
fed to stock, than to be grazed off. It is very suitable for small patches of 
rich soil in good rainfall and cool districts. To pluck the sprouts and 
leaves for large numbers of sheep and lambs is, with our present labour 
conditions, out of the question. 



THOUSAND HEADED KALE. 


It is not as suitable for wholesale cultivation as rape; it takes Icmger 
to establish, is slower coming to the feeding stage, and will not do so 
well on average quality or plain clayey land, and besides, is very liable 
to blight at the first approach of warm weather. 

Broadly speaking, rape and oats, for the reasons explained in the 
January numb^ of this Journal, is the best foddear crop for sheep work. 
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As compared with rape, kale does not go very rapidly into seed. 
The latter, when first showing, can be cut off and fed to stock ; the plant 
then throws out additional sprouts and will last another year. For pad- 
dock work, this does not suit ; the ground would be more profitably used for 
a clean grain crop during this time, and besides kale cannot compare with 
a mixture of rape and oats for bulk of fodder on ordinary grain growing 
land. 

Rape is the most fattening plant, except in its early stages, when it is 
more likely to scour and, in wet weather, to blow stock. But any very 
green feed, especially in showery weather, will scour sheep that have 
l)een poor for a long time, and have consequently weak stomachs. 
It does not pay to put poor sheep straight on to very green fodder crops ; 
grass for a time to start them into a thriving condition is preferable. The 
richer and more succulent the feed, the more likely it is to scour weak 
sheep. Kale is a warmer tasted plant than rape, except, perhaps, during 
the warm weather of spring. In rich soil, and a liberal rainfall, kale will 
grow to 5 and 6 feet high, and if cultivated between the rows, will give 
a surprising amount of fodder. 

It is of value for keeping stock in gocxl health through the summer, and 
especially for feeding to sick animals at this time of year. 

The writer has found kale most suitable for growing in very small 
rich paddocks, but not for field planting. An acre or less of it, well 
manured, with plenty of w^ater, either by irrigation or rainfall, will last 
two years, and a bag of leaves and sprouts to throw over the fence to 
milking cows or stud sheep can always be obtained. 

On the farm of Mr. W. H. Yelland, at Newlyn, near Ballarat, the 
writer recently saw kale and chou moellier growing side by side under 
similar conditions. The kale was not so tall, but it had a greater numl)er 
of sprouts and gave every appearance of producing more feed per acre. 

Mr. Yelland speaks well of kale in his rich soil and, with such a 
generous rainfall, he can pull a few bags of leaves and sprouts for his 
stud Romney sheep or Hereford cattle every day through the summer. 




MANAGEMENT OF EWES, 

H. W, Ham^ Sheep Expert, 

*v> 

Several correspondents are inquiring al-)out crutching ew^es, trimming 
feet, and whether cold affects the supply of milk when woolly udders are 
cleaned. 

There are several reasons why ewes get fly-blown, and need crutching. 
With special stud weaners, it is the excessive wool covering that is often 
not well shorn away (coupled with folds) that retains the urine and gives 
the maggots something to live in. Flies will blow nearly anything, but 
maggots cannot live without moisture. With stud weaner ewes after shear- 
ing, it is sometimes scald that attracts the flies, and produces conditions 
under which the maggot can thrive. 

In all classes of weaners of either sex, black scour, caused by the 
presence of worms, is the most difficult to manage. To clear the w^orms by 
rape feeding and drenching is the first step towards prevention of fly-blow 
in this class of sheep. 
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In the autumn, just before lambing time, ewes in some districts get 
struck very badly. At this stage, in-lamb ewes, (especially if a flush of 
green picking has come), pass a secretion, that is both an attraction for flies 
and a home for maggots. 

Lambing ewes, of course, offer special attractions to flies, for if not 
crutched the cleanings and urine get caught in the wool, and the 
better the class of sheep from a wool-cutting point of view, the more 
trouble is found. If the wool is previously cut away, there is less likeli- 
hood of there being anything retained for the maggots to work on. In 
timber country, flies are most active and plentiful during the calm, warm 
weather after the first autumn rains. 

If showers keep the ewes damp after being blown, the maggots spread 
rapidly, and will go up over the back in a very short period. Fresh 
larva is deposited by flies at every opportunity during this time. 

The action of powder dips is both to dry up the stain and moisture about 
the tail parts, and to check the spread of maggots that may later on be 
deposited there. The powder falls among the new growing wool, and in 
many cases prevents the larva living. Strong bluestone wash is effective ; 
it dries up the moisture, and is deadly to maggots, but has not the lasting 
effects of a finely ground powder dip at three or four times the ordinary 
strength. 

With aged ewes, especially if of the plain bodied bare pointed class, it 
will be sufficient if the tail parts are dbne, but in young Lincoln-merino 
ewes, it is at times necessary to remove the wool from all woolly udders, 
as the lamb in cold weather undoubtedly gets a better chance on first rising 
to its feet. Many lambs from maiden ewes are lost on cold nights, owing 
to their sucking locks of wool and yolk fribs instead of the teat. After 
the ewes are well crutched (imless the country where they are located is 
very bad for flies), it is not necessary to put on any of the powder dips. 

About six weeks before lambing commences is the usual time for crutch- 
ing. It is rather dangerous later, especially with men who are careless or 
inexperienced in the way of setting them down. 

Feet trimming is usually done once a year on the shearing board, and 
at any time when ari odd ewe is seen in the yards through the year. Under 
certain conditions, it is necessary to Ip^p them trimmed, for it is a preventa- 
tive of footrot in some soils to have the hoofs steadily growing and kept 
short. In gritty cx)untry they keep their hoofs well worn by walking about, 
and consequently n^d very little attention. 

The cold getting to the udders when Uie wool is cleared away does not 
affect the milk yield to any extent, although some farmers who have 
crutch^ their ewes maintain that it does. As a rule, ewes are poor about 
crutching time. Poverty, and scarcity of good, milk-giving feed, affects 
the milk yield most. If ewes are kept strong, as they should be at 
this time of the year, there is no need to fear that the milk yield will be 
affected. Ewes of the Border Leicester type have no wool at any time 
about the udders and they are the best of milkers— the cold gets to them. 
Ewes, when cleaned about the udder and tail, seem to be better milkers 
on that account. 

Many sheep breeders often allow their ewes to get too low at this 
time of year to have a successful lambing. Ewes heavy in lamb should 

kept strong, They may look well to a casual observer, but it is the 
lamb inside that makes them appear full and in fair order, but who has 
not noticed how very poor ewes are when the lamb ctmes away in Anril 
and May. ^ ^ 
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REPORT OF WHEAT IMPROVEMENT COMMITTEE. 

F. E. Lee {Agricultural Superintendent) ^ Hon, Secretary, 

The necessities of the wheat growing industry are so obvious, and tlie 
extension of the area under this crop of such paramount importance to the 
State that the creation of a departmental Committee to investigate the asso- 
ciated problems needs no justification. It has been realized for some time 
that the co-operative experiments with farmers leave a great deal to 
desired as far as scientific inquiry is concerned. The problem of improving 



APPLIANCES USED IN THE CROSS-FERTIUZING OF WTIEAT. 
I, Bur; x« Foro^jpe; 3, Ear protfH'tcd froju foreijrii pollination ; 4^ Sciasors. 


the State yield of wheat is capable of solution through several channels, \ iz., 
improved methods of soil preparation and crop rotation, rational fertiliza- 
tion, and by the introduction of wheat varieties especially fitted to meet the 
soil and climatic conditions peculiar to northern Victoria. It is with this 
last aspect that the work of the Ccmimittee wdll l)e most concerned for th(‘ 
next four or five years. 

The Director of Agriculture {Dr. Cherry), the Vegetable Pathologist 
(Mr. McAlpine), the Principal of the Dookie Agricultural College (Mr. 
Pye), and the Agricultural Superintendent (Mr. Lee) constitute the Wheat 
Improvement Committee, which is charged with the initiation and conduct 
of a comprehensive scheme tot the breeding of new wheats which shall 
combine as far as possible the desirablechararteristics of numerous varieties, 
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und which shall be capable of producing good >ields in any season of 
normal rainfall. At first sight, it appears difficult to reconcile the some- 
what conflicting yieipr points of the farmer, the miller, and the baker. 
The farmer, ui^dei ^istiiag circumstances, unhesitatingly gives priority tf> 
the varieties whicb will fill the most bags per acre. The miller looks for 
a wheat whichi will mill easily, and produce a large j)ercentage of flour of 
good colour. The ideal of' the baker is to procure flour which will pro- 
duce the greatest number of loaves per ton of flour, with a minimum of 
difficulty in handling. The evidence ascertained by the Committee during 
tiMt kast season adds weight to the opinion advanced by wheat experi- 
inllri^lists generally, that yield and quality do not always go hand in 
In other words, the most prolific yielding varieties are generally to 
l)e found among the weak flour ’’ types of wheat. 

The question of whether quality should be subordinate to yield depends 
on whether the inquirer is a farmer or a baker. The Committee clearly 
recognises that, for the present at all events, the prolificacy of any variety, 
new or old, transcends in importance all other factors. Every effort is 
tkerefore being made, both by means of selection and cross breeding, to 
radtmve success in this direction. At the same time, factors of equal im- 
portance, such as quality of flour, and resistance to disease, are being care- 
fully investigated*, with the view of ultimately associating them with a 
variety of high yielding capacity. 

The work of the Committee embraces ten-acre stations at Dookie 
College, supervised by Mr. Pye, and 10 acres each, at the Government 
Farms at Wyuna and Rutherglen, also 50 acres for breeding plots and 
for the provision of seed for sale at Longerenong College, the three last 
being, controlled by Mr. Lee. 

At Longer€*nong, the field operations are under the care of Mr. J. T. 
Pridham, who has had the benefit of three years’ training under the late 
Mr. Wm. Farjer, at Queanl)eyan, and latterly at the Government Wheat 
Filxixjrimental Farm, at Cowra, New* South Wales. Mr. Pridham has fur- 
nished the Committee wdth most of the tabular matter included in this 
report. 

Field Operations Longerenong. 

Five acres were set apart for singl# rows of ail procurable varieties of 
wheat. From these rows, typical plants wei® selected for crossing pur-, 
poses. Every facility was given, by haud-lKieing and weeding, to enable 
the plants to attain their maximum, development, so that the parents of all 
hybrids w^ere thoroughly matured. ^Ifearlv 70 cross fertilizations were 
carried out, the objectives being 
{a) To increase yield. 

{^) To reduce straw, 

(^) To minimize smut liability. 

(<?) To affect period of maturity. 

{e) To improve capacity to hold grain. 

(/) To improve rust resistance. 

Ig) To strengthen straw, 

{n) To improve milling quality of grain. 

Period Of Maturity. 

Upon this factor a good deal oft«i depends. A late maturing wheat is 
more liable to the effects of dry weather, which may cause the grain to 
pinch, or to the effects of storms w^hich may destroy the crop entirely by 
beating out the grain. A too early wheat may interfere with the hay 
harvest. Generally speaking, it seems likely to be established that those 
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varieties which mature in early mid-season as, for example. Federation, 
College Purple Straw, Wallace, Jade, and others, give the highest average 
yields* 

The following table shows some interesting comparisons between the 
periods of some familiar varieties : — 


V'ariety. 

Date Sown. 

Date of 
Headingr out. 

Date Ripe. 

No. of Days 
between 
Heading out 
and Ripeness. 

Total Days 
to arrive 
at Maturity. 

Buoy ip 


June 1 ... 

Oct. 15 ... 

Dec. 

6 ... 

52 

188 

Florence 


It ... 

24 ... 

If 

8 ... 

45 

190 

Comeback 


n 

26 ... 

ft 

8 .. 

43 

190 

Federation . . 


If ... 

// 31 ... 

ft 

14 ... 

44 

196 

Jumbuck 


ft 

Nov. 2 ... 

n 

19 ... 

47 

201 

Plover 


n 

It 2 ... 

ft 

19 ... 

47 

201 

Jade . 


// 

It 2 

tf 

16 ... 

44 

198 

John Brown ... 


ft 

// 4 .. 

n 

20 ... 

46 

202 

Bobs 


ft 

// 4 ... 

n 

16 ... 

42 

198 

College Purple Straw 


It . . 

// 6 ... 

It 

18 ... 

42 

200 

Yandilla King 

1 


7 ... 

tt 

22 ... 

45 

204 

AuBtralian Talavera 


ti . . 

/. 9 ... 

ft 

21 ... 

42 

203 

Marshairs No. 3 


It 

10 ... 

It 

23 ... 

43 

205 


Drought Resistance. 

Ability to withstand the not infrequent dry conditions in Northern Vic- 
toria consitutes a nK>st important factor in deciding the suitability or otber> 
wise of varieties for certain districts. The most noticeable effects of dry 
weather are withering of the tip of the ear and the pinching of the grain. 
The table below throws some interesting light cm the subjcfct : — 


Variety. 

Absence of 
Tlp-witbering. 

5 Points. 

Plumpness of 
Grain. 

5 Points. 

Total Points for 
Drought* 
resistance. 

10 


Hf— 



Bunyip ... 

5 

5 

10 

Bobs 

5 

5 

10 

Comeback 

5 

5 

10 

Plover ... 

5 

5 

10 

College Purple Straw 

5 

5 

10 

DarPs Imperial ... 

■ 

5 

10 

Federation 

' ... 5 i 

4 

9 

Florence... ... . 0 / 

5 

4 

9 

J ade 

5 

3 

8 

Jumbuck 

2 

4 

6 

Australian Talavera 

2 1 

3 

5 

Yandilla King 

1 

2.5 

3.5 

John Brown 

1 

2 

3 

Marahairs No. 3 

1 

2 

1 

3 

Quai-ixy of Grain. 



Critical observations have been made regarding the quality of the grain. 
Plumpness is highly desirable from the farmer's stand-point, whereas hard- 
ness concerns the miller more particularly, and translucency, which is 
usually held to indicate flour value, is interesting to the baker. 
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Qvauty ani> Yield. 


Variety. 

PlumpiiesH. 

6 Points. 

luality of Oral 

Hardness. 

5 holiits. 

n. 

Troiisluoenoy. 

10 Points. 

Yield. 

60 Points. 

Total Points, 
ret)re»eiitina’ 
Quality 
and Yield, 

70 

Yandilla King 


2 .> .. 

3 0 

60 

50*00 

61 so 

Florence 


40 

40 

00 

41*11 

58*11 

Dart's Imperial 


5 0 

20 

3 0 

46*61 

56-61 

Comeback 


50 

4*75 

9*0 

36*46 

55 21 

Federation 


40 

2*5 

30 

44 03 

53 -.53 

Jutnbuck 


4 0 

3 5 

90 

35 44 

51-94 

Australian Talavera 


SO 1 

30 

70 

36-25 

49-25 

Bobs 


50 

4-5 

9*0 

30-37 

48*87 

Plover 


5 0 1 

2-5 

40 

33-12 

44*62 

College Purple Straw 


50 

2*5 

2-0 

32*74 

42 24 

Jade .. 

. • • 1 

30 

2*5 

5*0 

30-75 

41*25 

John Brown ... 

.4. 1 

2 0 i 

2*5 

4 0 

31-89 

40*39 

Bunyip 


.I'O 

2 5 

60 

26*43 

39 93 

MarshalVs No. 3 

•••! 

2 0 

2 75 

60 

27 53 

38 28 


Score of Points. 

Reviewing some of the many characteristics* which have to be taken 
into consideration when comparing wheat varieties with one another, it will 
be noted that the table below allows for strength of straw and capacity to 
hold grain. Both these factors are of supreme importance and while the 
only means which have been adopted to arrive at the determinations set out 
have been the test of the season itself, I have every confidence that suc- 
ceeding seasons will confirm in the main the following conclusions : — 


Variety . 

’ 

YU'ld 


Droiisrht- 

Power to 

Rust' 

Streiufth 

Tota’ No. 

of Ornin. 

of ilraiii 

resistanc’e. 

hold Crain 

rcKistance, 

of Straw. 

of Points. 


60 

* 

10 

10 



100 

Yandilla King 

.■>0-00 

11-60 

f 3 .50 

8 00 

4 00 

5 Of) 

82 00 

Dari's Imperial 

46 61 

10<K> 

1000 

8-CK> 

-2-00 

;poo 

79*61 

Florence ... 

41-11 

17 -(K) 

000 

2-(M) 

.5-00 

3 (K) 

77*11 

Comeback ... 

36 46 

18 

10 <10 

4-00 

4-00 

3 00 

76-21 

Federation... ... 1 

44-03 

9 -50 , 

i 000 

8*00 

3-00 

2-00 

75 63 

Jumbuck ... 

35 -44 

16-50 

6-00 

! 8-00 

2-<H» 

3-50 

71*44 

Australian Talavera 

36-25 

1:100 ^ 


8*00 

4 00 

4-50 

70-75 

Plover 

t 33 12 

H*50. 

10-00 

8 DO 

i .3-00 

4 00 

69*62 

Bobs 

SO 37 

18-50 

10-00 

4-00 

1 4 00 

2 50 

69*37 

College Purple Straw 

32-74 

9-50 

10 00 

soo 

2 00 

4-00 

66*24 

Jade 

.30 76 

10*50 

8-00 

: 8 (K) 

2-00 

3*00 

62-25 

Bunyip 

John Brown 

26-43 

13-50 

10-00 

1 6-01) 

4-00 

r(K) 

; 60*93 

31-89 

8 50 

.3-00 

7 -00 

4-00 

3-50 

.57*89 

Marshall's No. 3 

27*53 

10 75 

3-00 

! 9-00 

3-00 

4*00 

i 57*28 


Quantity versus Quality, 

While it is freely admitted that the prime essential in a wheat must 
be prolificacy of yield, the character of the flour to be made therefrc«n must 
always exercise a potent influence on the commercial value of wheat. It 
is not to be wandered at that farmers decline to grow the hard-grained 
varieties which are well known to be better flour producers, seeing that 
until within the last year or two no difference has t^n made in the price 
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per bushel. It may be mentioned, as evidence of the growing knowledge 
in connexion with the question of the milling values of different wheats, that 
several millers in Victoria are paying 3d. per bushel over current market 
rates for Bobs wheat this season. There are other varieties of equally gc^ 
flour strength, and possessing improved characteristics to Bobs, which 
should become popular with farmers, if an additional price becomes general. 
The most promising of these now being grown in Victoria is Comeback. It 
has the merit of being an early variety, and should prove a good yielder in 
the moist districts. 


The ROfter>girained or weak-flour caohh. i 

The harder'MTainwl or Htron;<-flour c'lasR. 


Total \ ield in 


Total yield ’n 

Variety. 

dratns of the boKt 
eix plants. 

Variety. 

dramx of the be^t 
six plants. 

Dart’s Imperial 

(MtIO 

Florence 

.58*50 

Wallace 

67*25 

Comeback ... 


Yandilla King 

71*1'0 

Jonathan 

50 33 

Federation ... ... 

1 62*50 1 

Bobs 

43*12 

College Purple Straw ... 

46.50 1 

Genoa 

42 10 

Average 

i 62.65 J 

Averagt* 

! 49*16 


Milling Values of Wheat Varieties. 

As has already been intimated, the question of quality in wheats is not 
being lost sight of in the investigations under review in this connexion. 
The Wheat Improvement Committee is instaUing a miniature fkmr milling 
plant for the purpose of carrying out systematic tests of all varieties grown 
upon different types of soil. The flour derived from the miniature mill 
will be submitted to working bakers for manufacture into bread, so that 
a practical opinion may be elicited from the baker as to the actual value 
of any variety grown under certain known conditions. It is not too much 
to expect that within the expiration of a year or two the accumulated in- 
formation will be most valuable as a Mide to the class of wheats best suited 
to certain localities. ▼ 

From a miller*s point of view, the percentages of flour, pollard, and 
bran which can be derived from any variety, influence its value to a certain 
extent, Fr<Mn a baker^s stand-point, the strength of the flour, the amount 
of water that the flour will absorb, as well as the proportion of gluten, are 
factors indicative of quality. Thimble below gives the percentage of 
mill products, gluten, and strengfh of some familiar varieties; — 


Variety. 

! Feroent. 
JRour* 

Per cent 
PollardU 

Percent 

Hrm. 

Colour 1 
of Hoar, j 

Percent 

Gluten. 

StreiHTtl) 
of Flour 

Australian Talavera . . . 

1 73 

10 

17 

' 

Excellent 

11 

quarts 

51 

Bobs 

1 70 

15*5 

14*6 

,, 1 

11 

54 

Dart^a Imperial 

7*2 

14 

14 

It 1 

11 

48 

Comebaek »• 

70 

15 1 

15 

*1 ! 

13 

56 

Foderation ... 

71 

14-5 

145 

*1 i 

Very good< 
Excellent 

12 

52 

Jade 

72 

13 

15 

10 

49 

Jcdiii Brown 

70 

15 

15 

12 

51 

Jonatiian 

71 

14 

15 

It 

13 i 

m 

Mai;A«irsKo.3 

73 

13 

14 

1 ) 

If 

12*5 ! 

51 

70 

15*5 

' 12 

Good j 

14*5 ! 

48 
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Characteristics of Varieties, 

In order that readers may learn something of the general character- 
istics of some of the varieties dealt with in this report, the following brief 
descriptions may be of interest 

Bobs. — Stated to be a cross between Blount^s Lambrigg and Nepaul 
barley, susceptible to frost if sown too early, A quick grower, fair yielder, 
drought and rust resistant Has a slight tendency to shell. Produces tall 
straw of excellent quality. A good hay wheat. Ears good size, white, 
bald, grain rather exposed. Grain is small, white, plump, hard, and 
translucent. 



A PLOT OF^OMEBACK, 

Bunyip. — Is a cross between Rymer and Maffra, the former having 
Fife and Purple Straw blood. A remarkably early ripening variety, produc- 
ing plump grain when all other varieties show pinched grain. Not a par- 
ticularly heavy yielder as a rule, ^j j^icapes rust, but somewhat liable to 
smut. Straw rather short and har^ for hay. Ears medium size, white, 
bald, holds grain well. Grain of good size and attractive appearance. 

College Purple Straw, — A variety created by Mr, Pye from crosses be- 
tween Dart’s Imperial, Purple Straw, and Fife-Indian varieties. A prolific 
early mid-season variety, drought resistant, and holds grain well Straw 
somewhat short. Likely to be liable to smut. Ears tip bearded, rather 
short, broad, and clubbed. Not liable to shell easily. 

Comeback, — Created by the late Wm, Farrer, from Fife x Fife- 
Indian X Indian varieties. An early ripening, fairly prolific wheat. 
Drought resistant, and withstands rust and smut fairly well. Produces a 
very vigorous growth early in the season. Slightly inclined to shell. Straw 
medium height and good quality. Ears medium to small, tapering, white, 
and bald. Grain small, white, plump, and hard. 
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DarVs Imperial , — Originating from a selection made by Mr. Thomas 
Dart in South Australia. Of the Pmrple Straw type, but rather later to 
ripen than most of that family. Rust liable, but stands drought well, and 
suits hot climates. Stools freely, and gives good results for hay or grain. 
Strips well and holds its grain satisfactorily. Straw strong and stiff, good 
height, and purple in colour. E.ars tip bearded, white, medium size, 
clubbed tip. Grain fair size, white, plump, rather long and Soft. 

Federation , — A cross between Purple Straw and Fife-Indian varieties. 
An early ripening, drought resisting variety, yields nrat prolifically, and 
holds grain well. Suits almost an^ district. Is unsuited for hay on ac- 
count of shortness of straw. Is smut liable. Straw short, strong, and 
harsh for hay. Ears brown in colour, good size, bald, square, and com- 
pact. Grain fair size, white, plump, and soft. 

Jade , — A cross between Purple Straw and Early Baart. An early 
wheat, stools freely and yields well. Very rust liable. Does not shell. 
A good hay wheat, but liable to lodge badly in wet or windy weather. 
Liable to make too much straw <m good soils. Liable to smut. Straw 
tall and weak. Ears tip bearded, good size, and white. Grain large, 
white, plump, and soft. 

fohn Brown , — A cross containing two Fife varieties, Australian Tala- 
vera, and other varieties. Fairly heavy yielder, fairly drought resistant. 
Holds grain well. A good hay variety, but liable to bunt and smut. 
Straw tall and strong. Ears brown in colour, rather slender and long. 
Grain large, long, yellowish, and medium soft. 

Jonathan , — Contains several strains of Fife, w'ith Indian blood. Rust 
resistant, but does not stand drought w^ell. Holds its grain splendidly, 
and easy to strip. Fairly smut resistant, and grain of excellent quality. 
Straw tall and slender. Ears white, bald, and tapering. 

Jumbuck , — A cross between Fife x Tardent’s Blue x Australian 
Talavera. A mid-season variety with rather tall straw and abundant flag. 
A good hay wheat, but liable to rust and smut. A ^’e^y vigorous grower 
and stands drought fairly well. Not remarkable for yield of grain. Eara^ 
good size, woolly, and white. Grain fairly large, white, plump, and 
medium hard. 

MarshalVs No, j . — Derived from Ward's Prolific, by Mr. Marshall, 
of South Australia. A fairly rust resistant variety, matures in late mid- 
season, fairly prolific yielder. Does best in cool districts. Holds its grain 
well. Straw rather short, strong, and purple in colour. Ears white and 
long. Grain fairly large, white, and medium soft. 

Ya^tdilla King , — A cross betweeaii^¥andilla and Silver King created by 
Mr. Marshall, of South Australitf.' A rather late maturing variety, but 
prolific yielder of grain. Stools heavily and holds grain well. Fairly 
drought resistant. Liable to smut, but should resist rust fairly well. 
Straw on the short side, but otherwise strong and good quality. Ears 
slightly tip bearded, large, and rather long. Grain fairly large, fairly 
plump, and medium hard. 

Wallace , — A cross between Dart^s Imperial, Purple Straw, and Fife 
Indian. A prolific mid-season wheat with rather short straw. Stools well 
and withstands drought. Holds grain well. Straw strong and slightly 
purple in colour. Ears medium size, tip bearded, broad, clubbed at tip. 
Gram, white, fair size, soft, and inclined to be pinched. 

Firbank , — ^A cross between Zealand and Maffra. A good hay wheat, 
straw green to the base, with little or no dry flag. Hay of good quality 
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rather than quantity. Very early to mature. Does not shell grain. Straw 
good height and slightly purple in colour. Ears tapering at tip, good 
siase, white, grain rather large, white, fairly plump. 

Florence . — A mixture of several bloods including White Naples and 
Fife. Good yielder, but liable to shell. Resists rust and withstands 
drought well. Ripens early. Straw fairly tall and go^ qu^ity. Ears 
medium size, tapering. Very open chaff. Grain medium ske, plump, 
white, and hard. A high quality milling wheat and strongly resistant to 
smut for which it has b^n specially bred. 

Medeah . — ^A macaroni wheat. Late maturing. Highly resistant to» 
rust, smut, and drought. Has solid or semi-solid straw. Most suitable 
for silage. Stock do not like the beards on ear, hence not very suitable- 
for hay. Straw solid and flexible. Ears bluish black, strongly bearded. 
Grain very large and long ; dark yellow in colour and very hard. 

Kubanka . — Resembles the Medeah very closely in appearance. The 
beards make stripping difficult, but otherwise a useful variety for green 
feed or silage. 

In subsequent reports the characteristics of a large number of other 
varieties will be dealt with. 

Summary. 

In looking back to the results of the first season, the Wheat Improve- 
ment Committee has cause for satisfaction in the general success attending 
the work. It will require at least four or five seasons before any new cross- 
bred varieties can be placed on the market. The variety and rigidity of 
the tests to which all hybrids have to submit, before being deemed worthy 
to find a place tmder field conditions, must necessarily limit the number of 
successful crossbreds. Unless a crossbred is manifestly superior in one 
or other characteristic to any variety now being generally grown, it would 
serve no useful purpose to advocate its extended growth. 

The Committee is keenly sensible of the importance of the work under 
its charge, and for that very reason will exercise the most rigorous care that 
none but proved types shall carry their imprimatur. 

It is proposed to insi^ect as large a number of farmers^ wheat crops as 
possible during the coming season, for the purpose of accumulating leading 
facts in regard to the behaviour of varieties under changing conditions. It 
is probable, also, that advantage will be taken of the opportunity to make 
selecticms from crops grown under field conditions with the view of improv- 
ing the type by natural selection. Lectures on the objectives and results 
of the work should do much to arouse the interest of the wheat grower 
towards a more complete knowledge of true commercial value of his pro- 
duct. 

P'armers living in the neighbourhood of any of the experimental stations- 
are cordially invited to inspect the work at any time during the season. 
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EXPERIMEJfTS RELATING TO RUST AND SMUT 

RESISTANCE. 


D. McAlpinCf Vegetable Pathologist, 

As a member of the Wheat Improvement Committee I have carried out 
exi>eriments relating to rust- and smut- resistance. Similar experiments have 
l)een previously inducted, but they now form part of a general scheme 
liaving for its object the selection of wheat, which in addition to gootl 
yielding and milling, stot^ling, early maturing, and strong- growing quali- 
ties, will possess the additional properties of resistance to rust and smut. 
'I'he work of im])rovement along these definite lines will involve systematic 
■effort, and can only l)e accomplished by constant and continuous experi- 
ment. 

Another important phase of the Avork is the testing of varieties from the 
jx>int of view of disease, so that in crossing, parents may be selected 
which possess the qualities desired. P'urther, the ultimate goal is to breed 
rust-resisting and smut-proof wheats, so that the enormous losses due to 
these diseases in certain seasons may be avoided. 

For the proper carrying out of the work, one -eighth of an acre has 
hem enclosed with bird-proof netting at Burnley Horticultural Gardens, 
where smaller plots are established for special purposes. Thus the tests 
for germination will not be interfered with by birds rooting up the grain, 
and in other tests the ears will not be destroyed before arriving at maturity. 
For the larger plots the Agricultural Colleges of Dookie and Longerenong 
are chiefly utilized, and the experiments are conducted in conjunction with 
the resi>ective Principals and Assistants. 

The experiments during the first year have l>een necessarily of a pre- 
liminary character and include — 

1. Testing varieties for rust-resistance. 

a. Testing varieties for their liability or non-susceptibility to stinking smut 
3. Experiments with flag smut. 


I. — Testing for Rust-resistance. 


A brief summary will here be given of the work initiated at Buniley, 
Dof)kie, and Longerenong, respectively. 

Burnley , — The land chosen is a loose sandy loam, and as this was the 
first season of the experiment, manure was supplied at the rate of per acre, 
I cwt. superphosphate, J cwt. sulphate of ammonia, and J cwt. sulphate of 
potash. There were 63 plots of wheat for testing riist, comprising 10 
varieties or selections from Perkins, South Australia ; 13 from Sutton, 
New South Wales, one of which (Nutcut) never germinated : 20 from Pye, 
Dookie; 4 from Sinclair, I.ongerenong ; 8 from Marshall, South Australia; 
I from Potts, Hawkesbury ; 1 from Apfxjl, Germany ; 2 from Vilmorin, 
France; 2 from Department of Agriculture, U.S.A. ; i from Webb, 
Bendigo; and i from Gumming, Nyah. In comparing different varieties 
of wheat as to their rust-resistance or rust-liability, it is desirable to have 
some standard of comparison whereby the relative degrees of rust may be 
clearly shown. A scale of 10 points is adopted, as being the most con- 
venient, and corresponding to each is a short descriptive term. 

Scale of Rustiness. 


Free to practically free (F. to P.F.) 
Very slight to slight (V.S. to S.) 

Very moderate to moderate (V.M. to M.) 
Medium 

Moderately bad to bad {M.B. to B.) 
Very bad to rotten with ru^ (V.B, to R.) 


o to a few specks. 
1-2. 


7-8. 


9-10. 
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In connexion with rust, it is not only necessary to determine the 
amount but also the kind of rust, for there is one species, Puccinia triticina^ 
which is comparatively harmless because it does not pinch and shrivel the 
grain, and P, graminis^ which is very destructive. The latter is the 
only one requiring to be specially guarded against. 

It was not a particularly rusty season, yet several of the varieties were 
badly affected with P, graminis. Bobs and Queen^s Jubilee were both 
bad, while Jade, Fan, Jumbuck, Fife Essex, and Dart’s Imperial, were 
moderately bad, and Federation was moderately rusty. Red Egypt 
from Vilmorin was the only variety wl^out rust of a^y kind, and Thew 
and Upper Cut were both practically free. These and others will be 
further tested during the forthcoming season. 

II. — Testing for Smut-resistance. 

It is well known that different varieties vary considerably in their 
susceptibility to stinking smut or bunt. Thus Allora Spring, which is most 
susceptible, has yielded 95I pex cent, of bunty plants when the seed was 
coated with spores, while under the same conditions Minnesota Blue Stem, 
a strong flour variety, was the least susceptible of ten varieties tested, only 
producing 12 per cent. But while a small proportion of rust is admis- 
sible without seriously interfering with the yield or the quality of the grain, 
a very small percentage of stinking smut is objectionable and it is necessary, 
if treatment of the seed is to t)e dis|)ensed with, to have a variety or strain 
which is absolutely free. 

Experiments in the direction of producing a bunt-resisting wheat have 
been mainly carried out by the late Mr, Farrer and Mr. Pye, and they are 
now being continued at the Cowra Experiment Farm, N. S. Wales, by 
Mr. Sutton. Farrer hit upon the idea of selecting clean plants from the 
strains of his crosses which showed the smallest jx^rcentage of bunt, in 
order to see if bunt resistance could be increased bv a course of systematic 
selection. He observed that the plants of the variable generation of a 
cross differed widely in their liability to bunt just as has been observed 
in the case of rust ; and he came to the conclusion that, if the plants of this 
generation were exposed to infection, by inoculating the seed from which 
they were grown, then a large proportion of the plants which might 
otherwise have produced bunt-liabk varieties, would be culled out and a 
higher average of bunt-resi.stance would be secured in those retained. And 
if the next generation was similarlv infected, further culling out would 
be made and a still higher average of bunt-resistance secured in the remain- 
ing plants. The untimely death of Mr. Farrer in 1906, prevented these 
experiments being carried to a final issue during his lifetime, but they 
vrere continued by his successor, Mr. Sutton, who succeeded in producing 
varieties which apparently* resist bunt ; for he writes as follows in the 
Agricultural Gazette of N, S. Wales, for March, 1908: — 

Florence and Genoa have in our trial plots shown themselves under severe trial 
to be practically smut-proof, and in consequence seed of them does not require 
to be bluestoned or treated with any other fungicide for the prevention of smut. 

If this freedom from smut could have been substantiated on further 
trial, it would have been a distinct gain to the farmer, if the 
varieties were otherwise suitable, although it must be remembered 
that stinking smut of wheat can be so easily and oertainly pre- 
vented by treatment of the seed, that there is not thSe same 
importance attaching to a smut-proof as to a rust-proof wheat. 

This question of immunity to smut is a very important one, and experi- 
ments to test how far this immunity is hereditary or transmissible and if it is 
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maintained under different conditions of soil and climate, heat and mois- 
ture, were carefully planned. Mr. Sutton willingly supplied seed-wheat 
of Florence and G^oa for the purpose, and a sufficient quantity of grain 
was mixed with bunt spores to allow of its being sown in such distinct 
districts of Victoria as Dookie Agricultural College in the 
North, under the superintendence Of the Principal, Mr. Pve; 
at Longerenong Agricultural College in the West, under the 

charge of Mr, Pridham ; and at Burnley Horticultural Gardens, 
near Melbourne, in the South, under my own sp^ial supervision. 

The seed was all dusted equally with s^x^res of Tilletia levis^ Kuehn, derived 
from a common source, and it is inftportant to note that the experiments 
were all on an equal footing as far as the amount and vitality of the bunt 
spores are concerned. A bulk sample of wheat was mixed with the spores 
^s follows : — Bunt balls were taken direct from the wheat plant and then 
broken up by rolling them in paper. The spores were next well dusted 
aTid rubbed over the moistened grains, so that every grain looked ,as if it 
had been dressed with soot. The grain was sent out immediately afterwards 
for sowing. The results of the experiments have been carefully tabulated, 
and while they show that Florence may have as much as 12 per cent, 
of stinking smut and Genoa 22 per cent., yet on the whole they are fairlv 
resistant. 

Burnley , — The plots were sown on 16th June in a moist seed-bed. In 
all cases, the ordinary s^^d was sown as a check and the check-plots were 
invariably free from bunt. Florence had an average of 5.66 per cent., 
and Genoa of 4.72 per cent, of stinking smut. 

Dookie,- -'Phe sowing t(X>k place on 17th June, and the seed-bed was 
a moist one. The average here was low, being 2.42 per cent, for Florence, 
and 2 per cent, for Genoa. 

Longerenong . — The seed was sown on ist June in a moist seed-bed. 
"^I'here were only two plots of each sown, a large and a small one, together 
with the check-plots. The general average was much higher here than 
in the other two kx:alities, Ix^ing 9.20 per cent, for Florence, and 14.60 
per cent, for Genoa, 

The above are the results obtained by treating a bulk .sample of wheat 
with six>res from the same species of smut (T, levis) which is the one 
usually met with in Victoria. The average varied from 2 per cent, to 
14 per cent., and it is very noticeable the high average obtained at 
Tx>ngerenong. 

Since the weather conditions exercise an important influence on the 
germination of the spores, it may noted generally for the first quarter 
of the Near 1908, that the rainfall was scarcely 50 per cent, of the average 
amount, and this was followed bv one of the driest April months ever 
known. The breaking up of the drought occurred in May, and the rains 
in June were alx>ve the average, so that altogether the conditions were 
favorable for the germination of the spores and the seed-wheat at the same 
time. It is not always easy to account for differences in the amount of 
infecti^, but if we take into account the rainfall for May, the month 
preceding the sowing of the infected wheat, it may throw some light on it. 
At Burnley it was .87 inches, at D<x>kie 1.99 inches, and at Longerenong 
3.22 inches, while the mean temperature was very much the same in all. 
The heavy rainfall at Longerenong imraediatelv preceding the sowing of 
the wheat on ist June, would have a tendency to cause a general germina- 
tion of the spores, and the wheat being in the best pdssible condition for 
infection, there was likely to be the maximum of infection. 

2843. I 
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At Burnley T. tritici was also used for infection, but no conclusions as 
to their relative virulence could be drawn from a single season^s experiments. 
In the two plots of Florence and Genoa respectively inoculated with spores 
of T. tritici the average was 4.16 and 15.68 per cent. 

At Dookie, the Principal tested the effect of re-smutting some of the 
grain already sent with similar spores. 100 smut-balls were powdered 
and then made into a soft paste w’^ith the addition of water ; 100 grains 
were placed in this paste, thus allowing one smut ball on an average for 
each gtain, mixed thoroughly and allowed to soak over night. By next 
morning the moisture had disappeared and the seed was sown the same 
day. Infection in the re-smutted grains was the most virulent, for while 
it yielded 5.72 and 9.79 per cent, of bunt respectively in Florence and 
Genoa, there was only 2.42 and 2 per cent, respectively with the ordinary 
dusting of the grain. 

It is clear from these exf)eriments that Florence and Genoa do not 
possess the hereditary quality of bunt-resistance, and Sutton evidently 
suspected thi^ as he wrote to me as follows in May, 1908 : — 

I have bcifn referring to the results of our tests with these wheats while they 
were being fixed, and T find that in 1905 they were at Lambrigg fairly bunty, and 
this may indicate that they are not constitutionally resistant to bunt, bu'. they 
escape bunt through some peculiar characteristic of their growth immediately after 
germination. 

Rapidity of germination is found to be associated with resistance to 
bunt, and these two varieties are found to be relatively rapid in their 
germination. But in order to secure complete immunity and the hereditary 
quality of resistance, it will be necessary to breed from a variety which has 
shown itself to be free, when exposed to the most severe infection for a 
series of seasons. 

Dookie Exferiments, — Mr. Pye, Principal of Dookie Agricultural 
College, had b^n working for a number of years in conjunction with Mr. 
Farrer in endeavouring to produce bunt-resisting wheats by selection after 
seed-infection. He is still contimiing this work and the most promising 
line lies in breeding from crosses of the Durum variety that resist the bunt. 
He found for instance, that Medeah is not so liable to bunt as many others, 
and he is using this variety as a parent. The seed of the progeny is 
then dusted with bunt spores, and the seed from those plants which escai^ 
infection i$ sown next season and so on until a strain is secured which 
will be bunt-resisting. Among the numerous varieties grown there were 
several which promised to be more or less bunt-resisting, and these were 
used as parents for further crosses, hut the onlv one found to be absolutely 
free during the past season, after thorough infection of the seed, was 
Medeah. There were also several crosses free such as 
and these will be tested in a similar fashion to Florence and 

Genoa. The smut experiments carried out at Dookie were on a most com- 
prehensive scale, as during the past season there were over 200 plots 
devoted to smuts alone. In addition to those already enumerated, they 
included seed treatment with a great variety of substances and the effect of 
planting smut-balls close to seed. 

III. — Experiments wmi Flag Smut. 

This is a disease which is widelv distributed in the northern areas of 
Victoria^, and in sewne Seasons reduces the cJrop considerably. The spores. 
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of this smut not onl> infect the young seedling when they are attached 
to the grain, but more commonly infection occurs by means of the diseased 
straw or flag in the soil. Hence treatment of the seed is not effective, and 
field experiments are being carried out to see how far a suitable rotation 
of crops can mitigate the disease. This Flag smut was first found on 
wheat in Australia and determined by Wolff in 1873, as being the same 
as that so abundant on rye elsewhere and named Urocystis occulta Rah. 
An experiment conducted at Burnley showed that this was not so, 200 
grains of Federation wheat were inoculated with the spores of flag smut 
derived from a crop of wheat grown in the north of Victoria the previous 
season, and 200 grains of rye inoculated with the same smut. Clean 
seed of both was sown alongside, the date being 28th June, 1908. The 



CLEAN AND FLAG- SMUTTED WHEAT. GRAIN FROM HEALTHY AND 


DISEASED PLANTS. 

object of this test was simpls to see if wheat and rye could be infected 
by the same smut. The results were taken on 29th t)eceml)er, and while 
the wheat was diseased the rye was absolutely clean. There were 190 
plants of wheat altogether, 21 of which were affected with flag smut and 
169 clean, so that ii per cent, were diseased. 

The diseased plants lx>re 85 ears and on counting the ears of 21 healthy 
plants of the same variety growing alongside, there were 165 or nearly 
double the number. 

The photograph of the two bundles of wheat, each representing the 
produce of 21 plants, shows: the difference of yield of the healthy and 
diseased. A represents the growth of the healthy plants and B of the 
diseased, and the proportion of ears in A is nearlv double that of B, 

I 2 
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indicating that the number of ears on each plant affected with the flag 
smut fungus would be reduced, on an average, about one-half. But when 
we come to consider the grain produced in each case, then it is found 
that the yield from the healthy plants is fully three times that of the 
diseased plants, as shown in C and D, 

Other experiments in pots and in plots proved that the smut of jye 
and of wheat are not mutually infective, so that the name given to flag 
smut of wheat bv Koernicke in 1877, who received specimens from R. 
Schomburgk in South Australia should be retained, viz., Urocystis trifici. 

During the forthcoming season there will be special experiments carried 
out at Burnley, D(x>kie, and Longerenong in (onnexion with the treatment 
of the seed for smut with various sutStances, in order to arrive at the 
cheapest, most effective, and most easily ai)plied. In each case the per- 
centage of germination will be observed. Smut-resistant varieties will 
also receive attention. The rust-free varieties will again be tested and 
Triticum monococcum will be tried, as it is said to be exceptionally immune 
to rust. 

It is always well to have high ideals, even although they ma) seem 
distant of realization, and who knows but a serviceable wheat may yet be 
evolved resistant to both rust and smut ? 


ALEXANDRA FODDER CROP COMPETITION. 

A. y. Bechet y Dairy Supervisor. 

Report to the Secretary, Alexandra Agricultural Society 

The crops (itiaize) were, on the whole, considering they were sown 
broadcast, exce^ionally good, and speak volumes for the quality of the 
soil on the Goulburn flats. They might have been even better, had they been 
sown at the rate of about |-bushel per acre, instead of, as in three or four 
instances, 2 bushels. 

Nearly all the, competitors failed in the varieties the} chose for 
sowing, the majority sowing Flat Red and Ninety Day — the two 
worst varieties on the market for fodder. The difference in colour, 
growth, and strength of plant was most marked in those plots containing 
White Horse Tooth and in one good plot of Hickory King. 

The general dirtiness of the land impressed me more than anything, 
many varieties of weeds being strongly in evidence on all the headlands 
and around the edges of the crops ; docks, fat hen, thistles, wild mustard, 
Bathurst burr, and several other prolific seeders were seen all over the 
fiats. The majority of the plots could be considerably improved by re- 
moving the stumps, instead of ploughing around them and leaving them 
to harbor the weeds enumerated, and letting them seed in the centre of 
the cultivation. 

Some of the competitors lost points by allowing stock to wander 
thrbugh their plots ; and in one instance se\eral calves were to be seen 
roaming through the maize during the inspection, which shows bad fences 
or careless management. It is a short-sighted policy to grow a good fodder 
crop, and then, for the sake of a few hours' work in straining up the 
wires or repairing the fence, perhaps, waste a ton or two of good fodder. 

The winning crop was an exceptionally fine one, being evenly and 
lightly sown (f-bushel per acre), and even in growth. The land was 
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well-worked and free from weeds. All the plots would have been 
the l)etter for a little more harrowing and rolling. The best blcx:ks In 
my opinion required rolling again and another stroke of the harrows. 

Selected plants measured in various plots gave heights of 12 ft., 11 ft. 6 
in., II ft., 10 ft. 6 in., which, for broadcast maize and bad varieties, 
demonstrates what the land is capable of growing under the best conditions. 

From what i saw of the country around Thornton, I think maize 
could be very profitably grown for grain, and I should like to see a few 
acres tried next season as an ex^riment. 

In conclusion, 1 should advise all the competitors to sow their maize 
much thinner next season, or, better still, in rows three feet apart, and 
work it between the rows with the horse-hoe at fortnightly intervals until 
the growth interferes with the passage of the horse. I would also advise 
trying the following varieties Early Learning, Sibley, Funk's Yellow 
Dent (of tile yellow varieties), and White Horse 'Tooth and Hickory King (of 
the white or later varieties). With a little more care in sowing, cleaning up 
the paddocks from weeds, &c., and working the ground a bit more, the 
competition next season wdll be a very difficult one to judge, as the land 
is practically all about the same quality. 


Name. 

Methodd of 
Cultivation 
Care ot 
Crop and 
Condition 
of Sou 

i ir I Succeesion Weeds and 

of Cla.nll»e« 

: iHeadlands. 

i 

Quantity j 

Sown per | Apparent 
Acre and | Yield 
evenness j per Acre, 
of SowinR. i 
! 

Total 

Gained. 

Order. 


20 

10 

10 

20 

20 

20 

100 


H. HiJl . . 

17 

6 ! 

2 

1 15 , 

19 

20 

78 

1 

T. A. Robb 

16 

8 

8 

8 ' 

13 

16 

71 

. 2 

W. McMarten 

17 

2 

10 


14 

17 

70 

3 

J. T. Toasol 

17 

6 1 

8 

i 8 

13 

13 

64 

4 

Christie Bros. 

16 

2 

6 

:■ 9 1 

14 

14 

61 

5 

J. O’Rourke 

17 

; 2 

10 

' 7 i 

12 

11 

50 

6 


KOllUMBURRA FARM COMPETITION. 

A, V, Becker, Dairy Supervisor, 

Report to the Secretary Korumburra Agricultural Society. 

The three farms lisited were considerably l>eloiv the standard of what 
are termed ** Prize P'arms and considering a competition w^as held last 
year, there has not been as much improvement shown as one would ha\'e 
expected. 

Mr. Glasgow has certainly considerably improved his water supph . 
having made a reservoir at the head of one of the gullies, and laid the water 
on by gravitation to a, trough with a ball tap ; but this is only in one paid- 
dock, and I should like to see it in every paddock next year instead of the 
small soakage holes, which are easily puddled up, and do not give a nice 
clean drink, which is most essential for milking cows, as also is the neces- 
sity that they should have their udders and feet kept free from contamina- 
tion by paddling in stagnant water holes. 

No attempt has yet been made on any of the farms to w-^eigh and test 
the milk, and they all failed to score a point in this division which is one 
of the most important points in connexion with dairy farm manage- 
ment ; for how is the farmer to tell whether a cow pays him or not unless 
he keeps some record of her test and dailv vield? 
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Mr. Glasgow deserves great credit for the splendid condition of all 
his farm stcxik, especially when it is considered that this is a very dry 
summer indeed for South Gippsland. His two-year-old heifers were really 
fine, and when one realizes that they were all reared on whey — which is 
not generally ccmsidered very good stuff for successful calf rearing — it 
speaks well for his method of feeding calves. 

One thing that impressed me more than anything else was the lack of 
any attempt to conserve the farm yard manure. On all the farms the 
absence of a compost heap was marked, and the manure was allowed to 
lie about for the fowls to scatter and to be blown about by all the dry 
summer winds. Since the advent of artificial manures, farmers have come 
to look on their stable and cow-yard manure almost as a nuisance instead 
of one of their best assets, and it is a great pity they do not take more 
trouble to properly conserve it. 

Considering the smallest farm visited consisted of 320 acres, the small 
amount of cultivation done seemed remarkable, ranging from 17 acres on 
the winning farm to 40 acres on Mr. Williams’ farm (about 640 acres). 

Mr. Williams and Mr. Olsen lost points by not being able to show any 
two-year-old or yearling heifers, which is, to mv mind, an important 
item, as they are very necessary to replace the older* cows in the herd when 
they are culled for age or other faults. 

Mr. Williams had some very nice maize sown in drills ; also a fine crop 
of potatoes, and a good crop of broad beans grown for his pigs. He had 
the timber on the farm ready for building a silo. His stock were not in 
nearly such good order as the other two farms, and I think he would have 
been wiser to have Ix'gun feeding his maize earlier in order to avoid his 
rows losing too much condition before the winter sets in. 

Mr. Olsen also had some good fodder crops (maize, pumpkins, 
mangels, and potatoes). His cows were in splendid condition, and seemed 
to be well cared for. 

The garden at Mr. Glasgow’s was exceptionally neat, and the roses 
made a very fine show indeed. I was also pleased to see a tennis-court 
on this farm, which shows that the members of the family manage to have 
some time for recreation and pleasure; 

There was some room for improvement on all the farms in manure con- 
servation, recording yields and testing, cleanliness, and sanitation of pig- 
styes, larger areas and more variety of cultivation. 


Name 

Financial 
resulta 
per cow per 
annum. 

Cloanlineas, . 
construetfori, 
and arranj^e- ! 
ment of yards,; 
huildintpii, 

«r.c , 

1 

i 

Ueneral 

ment. 

! 

Methods of 
lelpordinir 

1 milk 

; yields and 
test. 

Quality and 
t>pe of herd, 
bull And 
breeding 
methods. 

Total. 


20 

20 

20 

i 

20 

20 

100 

r. W. Glasgow 

(Bena) 

16 

*4 

16 

Nil 

'17 

«3 

W.J. Williams .. 
(Kongwak) 

1 

11 j 

*5 1 

! 

15 i 

Nil 

1 

*3 i 

1 

5+ 

l\ A. Olsea 
(Mayfield 
wdPoowong) ' 

. n i 
1 

, 1 
I 

i 

9 j 

1 

10 ' 

i 

, Nil 

1 

i 

*5 

1 

47 


i ! ‘ t 
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CATALUNA. 

F, de Castella^ Government Viticultunst, 

The north-east corner of Spain has for several centuries been known 
as Cataliuia. This roughly triangular area is bounded on the north by 
the Pyrenees and France. It lies to the east of the once Kingdom of 
Aragon, from which it is divided by an uneven line running in a more 
or less northerly direction from Vinaroz and Ulldecona, near the mouth 
of the Ebro. " Its south-eastern bo^ndary is the Mediterranean. 

This region embraces the three coastal provinces of Barcelona, Tarra- 
gona and Gerona and the inland one of i>erida — 8,000,000 acres of 
land, var}ing enormously as to its soil and climate, for it extends from 
the mild Levante, with its palms and orange groves, to the everlasting 
snows of the P>renees, the highest point of which, the Pic De Aneto 
(11,063 feet), is situated near the point where the Aragonese boundary 
Strikes the frontier of France. In many ways Cataluha differs radically 
from the rest of Spain. A new arrival from Madrid or Pamplona is 
at once struck by the difference in its inhabitants, for, the Catalan be- 
longs to a different race to the Castellano or true Spaniard. Though 
he may admit that he does not possess the grace of manner of the 
latter, he will tell you that his greater energy and business activit\ more 
than makes up for it, and he looks upon himself as a superior, and 
especially a more go ahead individual than his neighbours from the south 
ajid nest. Tiie Catalan is the business man of Spain, and Barcelona, the 
capital of the region, is the foremost manufacturing and business town 
in the Kingdom. Its population now^ numbers half-a-rnillion. There is 
in fact a certain amount of jealousy between it and Madrid which has 
ot late years caused a good deal of political unrest, Cataluha has for 
some time been agitating for “Home Rule on similar lines to that 
enjoyed by Navarra. Complaints are sometimes heard about taxes levied 
on the energy and business ability of the Catalan being sjx:nt to beautify 
the metropolis, &c. Political questions were, of course, foreign to my 
programme, but it is not possible to w’^xite concerning Cataluha without 
briefly referring to the unrest one occasionally hears alx>ut, especially 
outside of Spain. The trouble is not by any means of recent origin. 
It has existed since early times when each of the principal regions of 
Spain was a distinct kingdom. 

Racial differences have prevented the absorption of Cataluha being 
as complete as that of other portions of Spain. Catalan^ the language 
chiefly spoken, is an ancient one, (juite distinct from Spanish and nearly 
identical with the French patois known as Languedoc, which is still 
spoken in the adjoining Department of Roussillon, just across the border, 
which was at one time united to Cataluha, the two forming a country 
the ownership of which changed occasionally. Its history is most in- 
teresting and a brief summary may be permitted. 

Inhabited originally by the Ceretani, Indigetes and Au.setani, these 
tribes were conquered by the Romans who named the province Tarra- 
conensis. In the fifth century Barcelona * became the heatl quarters of 
the kingdom of the Visigoths, from whom it was captured by the 
Moors. Retaken later by Charlemagne, it was divided into independent 
“ seigneuries,'' of which the county of Barcelona was the most important. 

^Originally founded by Hanibal Barca the Carthaginian in 230 B.C. 
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ft eventually absorbed the others. This count}’ varied greatly in size. 
In Charleniagne^s time its boundaries were much as they are at present, 
but sometimes it embraced the Roussillon, at one period extending even 
as far as Montpellier. In 1137 Raimond-B^renger, Count of Bar- 
celona, a French subject, became King of Aragon and it was about this, 
time that the name of Cataluha came into general use. It is said to 
be a corruption of Gothalania, a reference, no doubt, to the early Gothic* 
occupation. Raimondis son, Alfonso IL, succeeded in freeing himself 
from France in 1182 and henceforth Cataluha formed part of the 
Kingdom of Aragon ; not without , occasional revolts though, for on 
several occasions it succeeded, for a time, in throwing off the Spanish 
yoke. Revolting against Philip IV. in 1641, it iK^came French once 
more for a period of eighteen years after which it reverted to Spain. 
On several other occasions it was for a short time French, the longest 
being from 1694 to 1697. 

Such is a brief historical sketch of these descendents of the Visigoth^, 
who even at the present day constitute a distinct race, remarkable for 
its industry, Ifenergy and business capacity. Personally, I found the- 
Catalans I met to be charming people, perhaps a little more brusque in 
manner than the true Spaniard ; in many ways very similar to their 
southern French neighbours from across the Pyrenees. 

AdRiCtJLTURE IN CaTAI UNA. 

Agriculture generally, .and viticulture in particular, have attained a. 
high stage of perfection in the region. Wherever w'ater is available, 
irrigation is practised and we find Huertas reminding one of that of 

Valencia, though on a smaller scale, for the extent of irrigable land is 

not nearly so considerable as in the Levante. In these Huertas one 
finds the same intense culture and diversit> of crops that has already 

been described. The Huerta del Llobregat, (]uite near Barcelona, is. 

one of these. Here the land is worth severvd hundred pounds per acre- 
and is leased up to j£io per acre exclusive of house rent. 

Where tmderground water is available, at a small depth, it is in- 
variably utilized, the raising of it being effec:ted by Norias of similar 
construction to those used by the Moors several centuries ago. A photo- 
graph of one of these at Villatranca del Panades is here reproduced. 
This shows the horse (or rather mule) works, wooden cog wheels, and lift 
with earthenware buckets tied to an endless rope. 

It is, however, cultures of the Secano or unirrigable type which are 
of most importance, chiefly vines, olives^ cereals and several other less, 
usual crops, some of which may be briefly described. 

The Cork Oak occupies a very considerable area, mostly of poor 
land unsuitable for other crops. Catalufia is one of the principal cork 
districts of Spain and at present prices the results of this form of 
forestry (it can scarcely be classed as agriculture) are very profitable. 
It is astonishing that we have so persistently neglected this tree, which 
will thrive so well in Victoria and which demands no labour except at 
the time of harvesting the cork crop. The value of acorns as pig food 
should not be lost sight of. 

The Avellano or Barcelona Nut {Corylus avellana). Large 
orchards planted exclusi^’ely with this small tree are to be seen on the 
train journey from Zaragoza to Barcelona, after parsing the Ebro at 
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Mora la Nueva, when one enters the Priorato district. Argentera is the 
chief centre of this culture. In appearance the tree is very like the 
ordinary filbert ; the special Barcelona variety seems to thrive in much 
drier situations. Several different sub-varieties are cultivated, the most 
highly esteemed of which is that known as Negretta which is said to be 
very prolific and to require little moisture in the soil. Some plants of 
this variety have been introduced by the Department of Agriculture and 
are now growing at the Burnley School of Horticulture. 

The production of Barcelona nuts was highly profitable last season : 
the demand was brisk and at the time of my visit all stocks had been 
cleared at satisfactory prices ; 40 sacks of 58 kilos each are obtained* 

from an hectare, equivalent in English measures to 2,041 lbs. per acre. 

Algarrobos (Carob trees) are a familiar feature in .southern Cata- 
luna, though north of Barcelona the climate seems to be tcx) cold for 
them. South of Tarragona, large areas of dry stony land are rendered 
profitable by the cultivation of this tree. 



NORIA (MOORISH WATER LIFT) AT VHLLAFRANCA. 


The Garbanza or Chick Pea {Cicer ariciinum) is a typically Spanisb 
product which i.s grown in Cataluna though less extensivelv than in some 
other parts of Spain. It was here, however, that I was able to learn 
something about its culture. The Garbanza is a very important article 
of human food in Spain. It is sold in the dry state and soaked in 
water for a few hours before cooking. Garbanzas enter largely into 
the compo.sition of the Cocido — a form of stew which is the basis of the 
food of the people. For this purpose they are as necessary to a 
Spaniard as potatoes are to an Irishman. 

At the Government experimental farm near Barcelona ^ I was able 
to obtain some information as to the culture of this plant, which may prove 
a valuable introduction to Victoria. It is sown about the first week 
in January, in this part of Spain, in drills i foot apart, at intervals 
of 10 inches. The Garbanza is a peculiar crop, only doing well in 
certain localities ; in many places it fails owing to a fungus disease 
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known locally as Rahia. In districts suited to it, large yields are ob- 
tained and it is a most profitable crop. Sauco, in old Castille, is cele- 
brated for its Garbanzas which are considered the best in Spain, for 
there is much variation in quality. Some, on soaking and cooking, 
become far more tender and palatable than others. The best Gar- 
banzas are sown on land free from excess of lime. 

# ^ ^ « « 

The principal forms of agriculture are cereals, vines and olives ; ot 
the former, the acreage of wheat, barley and oats sown, and the quan- 
tities harvested, in the whole of Cataluha, were as follows in igo6 : — 

Wheat. Bailey. Oats. 

Acres sown .. 484,300 ... 189,300 ... 34025 

Bushels harvested ... 6,647,5.^0 ... 3,094,124 ... 727,133 

The importance of vine and olive culture is shown in the following 
table taken from the official statistics for 1906: — 


Vines. Olives. 

Province " *- ^ '■ ' ' — 





<}allorib. 

Acres. 

(iallonft. 

Barcelona 

... 

*87,770 ••• 

28,261,310 

13,500 

100,496 

Tarragona 


* 1 8,7+1 ... 

29»7i3,354 

147,280 

.. 895.180 

Lerida 

... 

45,125 ... 

6,265,688 

178,76* 

3,050,564 

tJerona 

... 

24,930 ... 

2,368,982 

37.8^5 

374,154- 



576,567 

66,609,334 

377, 3«7 

474 ^ 0.394 


In other words, over a million and a half acres are under cereals, 
vines and olives.; the area under vines exceeding half-a-million acres. 


Agricultural Education and Experimental Work. 

Though experimental agricultural work has long been conducted, the 
encouragement it has received has often been of a rather spasmodic kind, 
owing to political and financial troubles. Of late years a marked for- 
ward movement is noticeable. The present Government appears to be 
convinced of the value of such work and its beneficial influence in pro- 
moting general prosperity. The older Granjas or experimental farms 
have been extended and equipped so as to enable them to act as educa- 
tional centres as well. Several Government institutions in Cataluna 
combine both classes of work: such are the Escuela i'ractica de Agri- 
cultura at Barcelona and the Experimental Station at Figueras in the 
northern province of Gerona, devoted to general agriculture, and the 
Estacion Enologica at Villafranca del Panadas and the more recently 
established one at Reus, which are exclusively viticultural. The Bar- 
celona school is situated in one of the suburbs of the town ; it is run 
on somewhat similar lines to the Valencia school at Burjasot and appears 
to be doing very good work under the management of Don Juan Salvador 
Borras. Amongst other experiments under way, were some in connexion 
with wheat, both as regards manuring and new varieties. Several crops 
new to the district are also being tried; one which the Department is 
anxious to popularize is cotton. The experiments conducted so far, have 
not been very^ successful, owing to maturity being rather late in the lati- 
tude of Barcelona. 

A curious feature at this school, especially to an Australian, was the 
Cone jar or warren, where students are taught the commercial raising of 
rabbits; such a sight was calculated to raise hopes of our finding an 
outl^ for serne of our frozen rabbits in Spain. The other Government 
institutions will be refeired to in connexion with the districts in which 
they are situated. 
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Points of Viticultural Interest. 

Before leaving Australia I had been told that I should find less to 
interest me, so far as the work of my mission was concerned, near Bar- 
celona, than in Andalucia, La Rioja, &c. I was therefore somewhat 
surprised, on obtaining official statistics in Madrid, to find how vast 
was the importance of viticulture in Cataluna, which produces more wine 
than any other region in Spain. My visit was a revelation to me. 
Nowhere else in Spain did 1 see wine handled in such enormous quan- 
tities. I had seen wineries which dealt with very large quantities, in 
La Mancha, The Levante and La Rioja, but these could not compare 
with the Bodegas of the leading wine merchants in Barcelona and Reus. 
The size of the storage vessels and the power and capacity of the wine 
pumps were truly astounding. I was brought face to face with a trade 
in wine on a scale of which I certainly had no idea, nor do I think its 
importance is usually realized outside of the country. One feels in- 
clined to ask. What hap^jens to these rivers of wine? A good deal of 
it is no doubt consumed in Spain, in which country, as in its Latin 
neighbours, wine is looked upon as a necessary of life. A large quan- 
tity is shipped to England under the name of Tarragona Port, and the 
balance, a very large proportion, finds its way to South America. The 
importance of the latter trade must still be very great, though it is 
rather less than it was some 20 years back, owing to the increase of 
tlie wine production of thes6‘ countries. Their populations are mainly 
of Spanish descent and, although long since separated from their mother 
country, they still look to her for what is fashionable in the wa} of 
eatables and drinkables. Being descendants of wine drinking people, they 
take more kindly to wine than our beer and whisky drinking yxople so that, 
in spite of their owm locally grown wine, there is room for considerable 
importation from Spain and most of this comes from Cataluna. 

I regret that I was not able to secure statistics as to the quantities 
shipped. Though I was treated with the utmost courtesy and shown 
far more than was really to be expected, under the circumstances, I could 
note a certain amount of reticence concerning trade with South America 
which com])elled me to limit the questions T should like to have asked. 

I was .shown samples of a good many of the wines shipped. Al- 
though belonging to several different types, the> all had for foundation 
the wine known in old days under the name of Priorato — after a small 
district some miles south-west of Barcelona and near Tarragona. The 
modern Priorato type is different from the ancient which was essentially 
what was known as a Rancio wine, a term which will be explained pre- 
sently. The modern or table Priorato — Priorato de Mesa, as it is termed 
in Spanish, the name under which it is largely shipped - is intermediate 
between the older type and the “ viii ordinaire ” of Spain — a light coloured 
red wine of fairly high alcoholic strength, either dry or slightly fruity. 
This wine will be more fully described later. 

From a geological point of view, Cataluna is most interesting, especially 
to an Australian, for Primary formations, similar to our own, are much 
more frequently to be met with here than in other parts of Spain. Espe- 
cially in the Pyrenees, are rocks of this age plentiful, even in the lower 
ramifications of the ranges they are frequently to be seen. Don NicoK 
de Los Salmones at Pamplona had already drawn my attention to this fact 
(see Journal^ November, 1908, p. 690), and advised me to visit the province 
of Gerona, the northern part of which is largely of Primary geological 
age. I therefore looked forward eagerly to my investigations in these 
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parts, hoping in the flanks of the Pyrenees, to find soils similar to those 
which will probably prove our most difficult ones in Victoria — the stiff lime- 
less clays containing silica in a line state of division, which set hard after 
rain and dry without cracking. My quest after such soils was only par- 
tially successful. Primary formations I certainly did find in abundance^ 
but the soils were usually fairly friable, and less ‘ ‘ difficult ’ ’ than 1 had 
anticipated ; rather the soils of the stony hillsides of Rutherglen than the 
stiff silty clays of the Goulbuni Valley. 

The question of geological formation has a most important bearing on 
the character of the wine produced, for it is only on Primary soils that 
wines of the old Priorato type with a strong Rancio character are regularly 
produced. 

Cataluna from a geological point of view presents much variety. In 
addition to the Primary soils free from lime above referred to, there are 
large areas of Secondary age, usually fairly calcareous, as well as Tertiary 
formations, often rich in lime and difficult so far as reconstitution is 
concerned on this account, though their physical state is usually satisfac- 
tory, Alluvial soils also abound, but these are only exceptional!} devoted 
to viticulture. 

* * # * * 

I arrived at Barcelona, from Zaragoza, on 6th January, 1908, leaving 
on the loth January for Valencia, Gandia, and Denia, my investigations in 
which centres have already been described. I returned to Barcelona on 
23rd', in which city and its neighbourhood I spent nearly a week before 
finally leaving Spain for France, via Figueras and Llansa. 

On my arrival in Barcelona, I presented a letter of introduction from 
our Agent-General to Don Jos6 Gras y Fort, for many years a resident of 
Mellx)urne, but who, some little time ago, returned to his native hind. I 
cannot thank Don Jos6 enough for his kindness and the valuable assistance 
he gave me. He retains the warmest friendship for Australia and took a 
great interest in my mission. I have to thank him for introductions to 
some of the leading wine merchants of Barcelona and of Reus, his native 
town, the commercial centre of the ancient Priorato, and now of the Tarra- 
gona Port trade. 

Reconstitution. 

The provinces of Barcelona and Tarragona were officially declared to 
be phylloxerated in 1888. The pest spread rapidly in Cataluna, which 
was thus one of the regions which had to face reconstitution at an early 
period. It suffered in consequence from the same disabilities in connexion 
with it as Jerez, Malaga, and other early infested districts. 

Twenty years ago, the era of active Government assistance had not 
commenced. Growlers were left to their own resources, and had to work 
out their own salvation as best they could. The information available was 
necessarily far less complete than it is at present, for even in France re- 
plantations on a large scale were comparatively recent. For that country, 
it was still the Riparia period, though even at that time the Rupestris was 
beginning to attract attention. Early replantations in Cataluna were there- 
fore largely on Riparia st^ks. The usual failures, for which this variety 
is responsible, especially in dry situations and limestone soils, were ex- 
perienced, entailing the rooting up and replanting of many thousands of 
acres, chiefly with Rupestris du Lot which is at the present day the stock 
most widely planted. Reocwistitution has long since been practically com- 
pleted, and on the whole with good results, though even now some of the 
early planted vineyards are bein g replaoed by vines on more satisfactory 
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stocks. The extent of replantation is shown by the comparison of viti- 
cultural statistics for 1889, when phylloxera was just making its ravages 
felt, with those for 1906. 


Province. 

Acreage 

under Vines in — 


00 

1906. 

Barcelona 

... 330.387 

287,770 

Tarragona 

... 276,670 

218,742 

Lerida 

... 249,217 

45.125 

Gerona 

12,962 

24.930 


869,236 

.576,567 


With the exception of a considerable shortage in the province of Lerida, 
the majority Of the Catalan vineyards destroved by phylloxera have been 
replanted on resistant stocks. 

As regards stocks, one of the most striking features of reconstitution in 
the region is the popularity of Rupestris du Lot. As at Montpellier 
{France), this stock certainly forms the basis of the majority of the vine- 
yards. It appears to be suited to both the climate and soil, and, as is 
u.sual when such is the case, it is very generally preferred ; those who have 
employed it largely being loud in its praises. 

Nevertheless, of recent years, more recent stocks, especially hybrids, are 
piwing their qualities and in many cases are being largely used for newer 
plantations. In a general way, opinions concerning them agree with what 
1 have reported already in connexion with my visits to other districts of 
S])ain. The Franco- American hybrids, in particular, are coming into 
more and more general use. 

Scion varieties vary a good deal, from one localitv to another, for 
specialization is much in evidence. For Rancio wines of the Priorato 
type, the Garnacho (Grenache) is tlie dominant variety. Tn some places 
it is blended with a little Carignane here called Carihena. This latter 
is the principal sort for the production of red vin ordinaire '' for Kx'al 
consumption. Several sorts of local origin are also to be met with, such as 
Tre[)at and Sumoll. White wine is also largely produced in the region 
chiefly from Xarelo, Macabeo, Parellada, Subirat Parents, &c., hut the 
relative imix)rtance of the leading stocks and scions will be further dealt 
witl) when describing some of the viticultural centres I was able to vi.sit. 

The Instituto Agricola Catalan de San Isidro. 

This remarkable agricultural association has had a most potent influence 
on reconstitution in Cataluna, and has done much to make up for the 
apathy of the Government in the early days of the .struggle. It undertook 
the dissemination of most recent knowledge, and carried out the wwk the 
Slate is now doing so well in Navarra, Valencia, La Rioja, and elsewhere. 

This organization is named after St. Isidor the husbandman, the patron 
saint of agriculture. It was founded in 1875, some years prior to the out- 
break of phylloxera ; owdng to the increasing amount of work it found itself 
called upon to undertake, the original plan was considerably extended, 
modifications in its constitution being .several times found necessary. The 
rules now in force date from 1902. They state the objects of the institute 
to be : — 

To bring about the improvement of agriculture, and to promote and facilitate 
the development of all branches of this (national) wealth ; to closely guard the in- 
terests of the agricultural community; to promote kindly relations between those 
who compose it and to contribute to their instruction, culture, and well-being 


• These fiirures do not include irrigated vineyards, of \^h^(^h there was a (‘onsiderable nrea prior to 
phylloxera. The tendency, now-a-days, is to only plant vines in non-irritrable land. 
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The discussion of religious or political questions at any of the meetings 
is expressly prohibited by the rules. 

The institute owns a handsome building in the town of Barcelona con- 
taining club rooms, where papers and publications (mainly agricultural) 
are available for the use of members ; a complete agricultural library and 
museum, containing specimens of all kinds calculated to interest farmers, 
such as samples of soil, of agricultural produce, and special products, 
as well as specimens and illustrations of diseases, te, A well equipped 
laboratory is included in the building where research Avork is being carried 
out by an efficient staff. Lectures are given and meetings held for the dis- 
cussion of subjects of interest to farmers, and everything possible is done to 
encourage and aid in the dissemination of the most recent scientific and 
technical agricultural know ledge. This object is aided by the publication 
of a review of 16 pages, exclusive of advertisements, issued fortnightly. 

Experimental plots and model farms are conducted by the institution, 
which even undertakes to promote and protect institutions useful to agri- 
culture such as banks of credit and crop insurance societies. 

Members are of several classes, the first of which, known as resident 
members, pay an entrance fee of 20 pesetas (i6s.) and an annual subscrip- 
tion of 60 pesetas (48s.) per annum, payable monthly. 

Branches have been established in rural centres to assist in the work. 
The institute is represented in Madrid by a permanent Committee, which 
communicates, when necessar), wdth the Central Government. 

Very complete rules have been drawn up for the working of the whole 
organization, which appears to be thoroughly efficient, and to be of the 
utmost value for the assistance and encouragement of agriculture in the 
region at a moder ate cost to members. 

Similar organizations exist in France, but the Institute Agricola Catalan 
de San Isidro is, so far as my experience goes, unique of its kind in Spain. 

Of recent years, the Central Government has certainly been making up 
for its earlier inaction and has established exjrerimental farms and schools 
in several centres, so that those now re|>lanting have everything greatly 
facilitated. Had it not been for this institution and the good work it 
performed in the early part of the struggle, the reconstitution of Catalan 
vineyards could not have reached its present position. 

In the laboratory of the Institute, I had an interesting conversation wdth 
Don Jaime Raventos, who has charge of its scientific work. He explained 
to me that reconstitution in the region could be summed up by saying the 
stocks used were Rupestris, Rupestris and Rupestris (always du Lot). The 
usual course was for the grower to try this stock ; if it did not succeed, 
which as a rule only happened in excessively calcareous soils; he was 
compelled to try all kinds of newer things. Riparias had on the whole 
proved a failure. They were much planted at first but in a hot summer 
many died out. 

I also visited Don Ignacio Girona y Vilanova, a member of the Spanish 
Cortes (Parliament) and a large vineyard proprietor, who takes a deep 
interest in the work of the Institute. It was he who explained to me 
the great work it had accomplished and how the Catalans had combined 
to help one another, and by means of experimental plots and co-operation, 
to collect and disseminate the necessary information. Don Ignacio in the 
early days planted Riparias mainly— it was then the Riparia period in 
France. He has regularly filled in misfees with Rupestris du Lot. His 
vineyard was entirely reconstituted, as also most of those in the region, 
by field grafting, and he expresses himself quite satisfied with the result. 
He is a believer in surtimer grafting but, instead of the bud graft practised 
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in Andalucia (see Jerez and Alrtieria reports), he has employed the Cadillac 
or side cleft graft executed in August (February in Australia), the scion 
remaining dormant until the following spring. 

He favours the use of scions with two eyes, rather than the original 
Cadillac method with one eye only. In his opinion, summer grafting, 
by dividing the operation into two stages — the first, a preparatory one 
limited to the formation of callus, which has ample time to mature before 
the start of growth in the following spring— insures very perfect unions. 
Don Ignacio says that with the side cleft graft one is less exposed to 
damage from high winds, in early summer, than with budding, which he 
has also tried. As regards scions, he has introduced several varieties new 
to the region, in addition to those usually cultivated, notably the Cabernet 
Sauvignon of France, which Catalan vignerons know under the name of 
Perpignan. Fong pruning, which is unusual alx>ut here, enables him to 
obtain good yields of light wine from it. Amongst the local red varieties, 
he has a good opinion of is one known as Exquixagos. For white wine 
he favours the Pedro Ximenes of Southern Spain which produces a clean 
delicate wine in good quantity. The Xarelo, a good local grape, is in 
his opinion very similar, if not identical with, the Palomino of Jerez. 
This vine was probably introduced to the district as Jerefz-lo or Xerez-lo 
which gradually l^ecame Xarel-lo. Thus do local names possibly originate. 
1'htvse have led to the very complex synonyms and the general confusion 
which exists in the nomenclature of the vines of most countries. 

D(»n Ignacio is strong on the folly of sacrificing quality to quantity, 
and the need for specializing and limiting one^s production to the type of 
wine the ^ine\ard is qualified to j)rodnce in greatest perfection and sufficient 
fjuantity. continued.) 

ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Wheai' 1-or Bacchus M\rsh DisrRin\--IvAN asks which variety of wheat would 
be best for the Bacchus Marsh district. His land is of a sticky, clayey nature — new 
ground fallowed. 

Answer . — Federation is recognised as being the most prolific yielding wheat 
foi gram It is unsuitable for hay on account of its short straw. Hart’s Imperial, 
Jumbuck, and Bunyip are good hay wheats, and also good yielders of gram. The 
seed sown with an ordinary grain drill is covered from i to 2 inches. Seed of any 
of the varieties meutioaed may be procured from the Dejiartment of Agriculture at 
5s. 6d. j)er bushel which does not include railway freight. 

Gypsum. — J. T. H. inquires whether it would be advantageous to use gypsum 
with superphosphate on heavy clay soils. 

Answer . — Gypsum may be added to superphosphate in any quantity without 
fear of deteriorating the activity of the fertilizer. Upon stiff clay soils gypsum 
at the rate of 4 to 6 cwt. per acre could be given with advantage. Superphosphate 
contains a high percentage of gypsum, produced during manufacture. 

Wheat Sampi-ks for Identification. — R. W. B. forwards several samples of 
wheat for identification. Except in a very few cases, it is quite impossible to 
identify wheat varieties from the grain alone. If specific information regarding the 
period of ripening, colour of straw, length, strength, &c., i.s forwarded, a deter- 
mination could be arrived at. Next season, when the varieties are growing, would 
be the most suitable time for identification. 

Irrigated Fodder Crops. — M. D. (Northcote), requests information relative 
to the best crops to sow on irrigable land (deep black soil) for early winter fodde- 
for dairy cattle ; also inquires re best grasses for permanent pastures. 

Answer , — Rye is, perhaps, the earliest fodder crop. It could be sown imme- 
diately after next rain. In March, barlev and peas or oats and peas make quick 
growth, but if grazed heavily will not survive. Under irrigation, anv cereal crop 
will do well, but care miusrt be taken that cattle do not trfad the land loo miv'h 
after watering. It would be more serviceable to cut and hand feed any irrigated 
crop. The most reliable grasses and clovers for permanent pasture are Perennial 
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Alsyke Clover, Prairie Grass, Cow Grass Clover, and F as f alum dilitatum. At 
least a portion of the pasture should be fenced off and devoted to lucerne solely. 
This should be watered Irequently during the summer and will give five to seven 
■cuttings. 

CONCRETK Silos. — R. G. wishes to know whether concrete silos are safe. 

Answer , — Concrete silos are perfectly satisfactory if v'cll made. They, how- 
ever, require reinforcing to insure safety. See article in Journal for July, *1907. 

Impaction. — S. C. asks whether thej^e is any cure for impaction. 

Answer, — Simple impaction is best treated bv gi\ing lbs. Epsom salts in a 
quart of water and followed three times a day bv i oz. solution of strychnine in 
I pint of water. 

Value of the Escutcheon. — J. S. inquires whether the escutcheon is of any 
value as a guide when choosing a bull for the dairy herd. 

Answer, — Guenon on Milch Cows lays great stress upon the value of the 
escutcheon of the bull and as a guide when selecting calves. There is no doubt that 
when properly interpreted, the escutcheon is a good guide. See page 466 of the 
Journal for August, 1908. 

Exces.sive Y.awning by Horse. — ^J. S. a.sks what is the cause of excessive 
yawning by a horse. 

Ansuoer, — It is frequently a symptom of indigestion and also of too much feed 
and not enough work. 

SwETxrNG ON Udder. — Ivan states that one of his recently calved cows has 
a large lump or swelling on the udder, just above the back teat. The cow ajipears 
to be quite healthy, and gives no trouble ^during milking. 

Answer. — ^Withouf an examination it is difficult to s'ly what the swelling is 
due to. It may be merely mild mammitis or a case of tubercle. The Dairy Super- 
visor in your district may be able to assist you. 

Oats fob Pigs. — Ivan asks whether oats (seconds) are good feed for pigs. 

Answer. — Oats form a valuable adjunct to the ration for pigs, and are espe- 
cially useful for breeding sows. They are best fed crushed, not cooked. 

De^^troving Crickets. — M. states that his paddock of strong black land, 
which has been laid down in grasses for two years, is badly infested with crickets. 
The ground is now very open with cracks, and the crickets are coming up in mil- 
lions, and doing much damage. 

Answer, — The feeding of turkeys (over 6 weeks’ old) on the infested land 
has proved efficacious. The birds clear the place of crickets in no time, will fatten 
well, and can be marketed at a profit. If foxes are about, the flock .should be 
shepherded and housed at night. 

Grafted Resistant Stocks. — H. V. wishes to know where he could obtain a 
small quantity of table grape vines grafted On resistant stocks. 

Answer. — Grafted resistant stocks are only supplied by the Department of 
Agriculture. . Vines are only grafted to order, and applicants must furnish their 
own scions. The Department provides the stocks. For the 1910 planting season, 
orders, accompanied with a deposit at the rate of J’l per x,ooo, should be submitted 
before the end of May, icpq. 

Wood Ashes. — F. J. E, asks whether ashes from a boiler furnace have a 
manurial value. 

Answer. — If wood ashes, they are of a beneficial nature on account of the 
percentage of potash pre.sent, and also pf their effect in neutralizing any soil 
acidity and tending to ameliorate the mechanical condition of the soil. 

Plants for Identification.— S pecimens have been forwarded by A. G. H. 
and T. W. H. 

Answer. — i. (A. G. H.) Veldt Grass [Ehrharta longiflora, Sm,). A native 
of South Africa now naturalized in this State; a perennial grass of some use as a 
pasture grass in moist situations, but by no means in the first rank of pasture 
grasses. When growing in dry situations it dies off when pasturage is most needed 
and is then almost an annual maintaining itself bv seed. This grass was formerly 
sold under the incorrect name of Themeda avenacea^ which is a much superior 
grass. The Veldt Grass is more likely to thrive under Glppsland conditions than 
in the Western or drier districts for which the true Anthistirta [Themeda) avenacea 
is better suited. 

2. {J. W. H.) Escallonia montevidensisy D.C. A native of South America 
belonging to the Saxifragacea:, and occasicmally grown in gardens. It is a good 
bee plant, can easily be propagated by cuttings, and would make evergreen hedges 
so long as these were not m an extremely dry or evposed situation. It would, 
however, be of no use as a hedge plant to keep in stock unless reinforced by barbed 
wire. The plant has no poisonous or injurious properties and is rather a handsome 
shrub. 
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WHEAT IMPROVEMENT COMMITTEE/ 

I.— prolificacy of wheat. 

//. Principal, Dookie Agricultural College. 

In the opinion of wheat growers, the one quality that should stand pre- 
eminent ill order that a variety may be popular is that of prolificacy. At 
the present time, provided the grain is marketable in appearance, the 
(juality or flour-making properties of a variety does not receive the con- 
sideration that it should ; still, indications point to the fact that more and 
more importance is being attached to the quality of the grain as a factor in 
its commercial success. 

It does not, however, follow that a cast iron rule should be laid down, 
since climatic and other environal conditions must be considered. Thus, 
the vigneron of high altitude.s and ixx>r soils cannot generally be expected 
to make classic Ports and Sherries, any more than can the vignercwis of hot 
ilistricts \)e exfiected to hold the market for such light and delicate wines 
as Chablis and Moselle. The cool and hot districts respectively may pro- 
duce wines of a high tyiie, but wines are practicallv peculiar to given 
climatic conditions. Thus, wines from a hot district are often branded 
Chablis ; but they should not, with rare exceptions, he classed as such, 
l>eing in reality only substitutes Vignerons <lifFerentiate when selling wine 
for distillation. They expect a higher price for a wine containing 28 per 
cent, of proof spirit than for one containing 20 per cent., and the distiller 
is willing to pay the higher price just as the dairv factory manager pays 
a higher price for milk containing a high jx^rcentage of butter fat than for 
that containing a low percentage This is equitable, both to the producer 
and to the buyer ; and the consumer rea[)« the benefit, as it tends to cheapen 
his food by encouraging the breeding of cows that will supply more butter 
fat from the same given amount of food of similar quality. On the other 
hand, wine not sold for di.stillation is not sold according to its spirit-con- 
tent but according to its bouquet, flavour, and other qualities that make it 
pleasant to the taste. 

Now, wune has a limited claim on the masses, as it is usually beyond 
their means. With bread, however, the case is different ; hence the 


The report of the Wheat Iniprox ement domtnittee was published in the April Journal. 
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encouragement given by governments to the introduction and development 
of wheats with muscle-making qualities. To Lie impressed with the im- 
fiortance of this fact it is only necessary to turn to those countries where 
meat, the other great muscle-making fo^, is a luxury and not an every 
day part of the diet, and where the wheaten bread forms the staple article 
of diet. The people fed on bread containing 14 ]3er cent, of gluten will 
attain a higher state of mental and physical development than those fed 
on bread containing only 12 per cent., unless the latter use, in conjunc- 
tion with the bread, pulses and such vegetable foods rich in protein. In 
passing, it .seems a pity that Australians as a rule are not aware of the 
many appetising muscle- and frame-forming vegetable foods that could be 
grown and used by them. In matters relative to their diet their con.serva- 
tism nronounced than in their politics. 



I. ILLUSTRATIONS OF WHEAT EAR$ AND DISSECTIONS OF SAME. 


(i) Dissected ear showing rachis “r” and the rachillae “re” arranged alternately 
on the shoulder joint of either side. (2) Sp., front view of spikelet; Sp. i, a spikelct 
opened out showing three fertile florets with a grain in each ; Sp. 2, a reverse view 
of Sp. I ; Sp. 3, a side view of two spikelets| Sp. 4, the end or terminal spikelet. (3) 
An car of Bobs wheat illustrating the rows of spikelets. (4) Illustrates the attach- 
ment of the spikelets to the rachis. (5) An ear of Bobs wheat with the outer an«i 
inner glumes removed, exposing the grain. (6) A side view of the rachis illustrating 
the zig-zag form and the attachment of a spikelet to it. (7) Front view of a rachis 
of Bobs wheat with spikelet showing the grain in the fertile florets. (8 and 9) Side 
and front views of rachis of Durum wheat illustrating the heavy basal and lateral 
rachis hairs. (lo) Large grains of a bald Polish crossbred arranged in order to illus- 
trate the side view, the front or bosom, th4’ crease and crease folds, also the brush 
ends, the germ ends, cross sections and longitudinal sections. The top two illustrate 
another view of the crease and a side view of a grain. (n) Grains of a well- 
developed Purple Straw ear. (12) (Ipwestp Sketch of germinated grain: b, the 
brush; ra, radicle or root; i, first leaf, plumule; g, germ end; Sketch of cross 
section of a grain of wheat; br, bosom or bi^east; cf, crease folds; c, crease; a, a, a, 
three anthers with filaments attached enclosittg the pollen or fertilizing grains (male) ; 
Ov, ovule or immature wheat grain ; st, the two feathery stigmas (female) which, when 
the anthers or pollen cases ripen and burst, TCCome dusted with pollen grains and so 
fertilization is effected ; b, bru.sh hairs. ^ 
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Certain varieties of wheat under some conditions profiuce grain that 
makes a perft'Ct flour ; but, unfortunately, it happens that the same varie- 
ties cannot be relied on to produce, under other conditions, grain of similar 
high qualities. Hence, for each 7one marked with similar climatic con- 
ditions, a wheat suitable to it should be selected and grown. If the 
variety is not in existence it may be bred. 7'he commercial im|x>rtance of 
this is manifest in countries where the latitude of the wheat-growing areas 
stretches over long distances, as the best economic utilization of the grain 
depends on the proper blending of that from different zone areas. 

Very interesting and important data could be furnished for both com- 
mercial and scientific purposes were the gluten -content and the quality of 
the gluten of the F.A.Q. standard wheat determined each season. The 
demand for the best wheats bv merchants would create competition among 
them and foster the spirit of enterprise lietween growers in the direction 



2. A DISSECTED SEMI* DURUM. 


(i) Ear of ScMni-Durum (Medeah \ Purple Straw) showing one row of spikelets 
removed. (2) Complete ear. (p Kar wdth upper florets removed exposing crease of 
grain in under set of florets. (4) Hairy raciiis with terminal and part of later.tl 
spikelet. {5) One si<le of ear illustrating the spikelets dissected and arranged in 
order (6) Dissected ear illustrating the rachis, and the rarhilI,T alternately arranged 
on both sides of it. (7) On the left, illustrating the arrangement of the grain on the 
rachis; on the right, illustrating the rachillte with aborted floret at the end of each. 
(8) Ear showing the grain after the outer and inner glumes of each row of spikelets 
have been removed, (o) Side or lateral view of ear. Note the solid straw*. 

of growing high class wheats where the factors bearing on success lay with 
the choice of variety ; and, where they depend on methods of cultivation, 
thought would be concentrated in that direction. 

Prolificacy versus Quality. 

The wheat areas of Northem Victoria have been proved to be eminently 
suitable for the starchy wheats. Under present conditions, however, it 
is useless to attempt to grow the Fifes, the wheats that bring fame to the 
Canadian grower. But it is possible to so improve the varieties naturally 
suited to the country that they may rival or even out-do the Fifes. The 
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wheat-growers of Canada and the United Stales do not, by any means, 
generally grow the test wheats available. I'hey seek for the prolific 
rather than the best milling variety ; but it is only a matter of time when 
the agriculturist in every wheat-producing country must be seized with 
the importance of growing the latter. 'Strong commercial needs evolved 
from a general public opinion will then play no small part in determining 
what varieties shall be produced ; and it is reasonable to expect that the 
country^ that produces what is most in demand will prosper. 

In order to encourage the settlement of the poorer land on which that 
hardy plant, wheat, alone can at present be grown with commercial 
success, a hard-and-fast rule cannot be laid down, but time will permit 
the experimenter to produce suitable varieties that can te grown success- 
fully in every district and on every soil that may reasonably te suited to 
the nature of the plant. 

Prolificacy in wheat depends on several fartors, of primary and of 
secondary importance respectively. These may he considered under three 
main divisions, viz. : — 

Climatic conditions ; 
ij)\ Soil conditions ; 

(c) Inherent qualities of the variety 

Climatic Conditions , — The climatic conditions naturally form the chief 
factor in the successful growth of wheat, as with all plants. While wheat 
lends itself to successful growth over wide latitudes and at various alti- 
tudes, still much discrimination has to be shown in the selection of varie- 
ties for special conditions of soil and climate Naturally, the varieties 
that are successful in the warmer parts of India will not succeed in 
Northern 'Canada, because either the variety chosen has not the constitu- 
tiona.1 power to thrive under conditions differing widely from those of its 
native habitat, or it is, owing to its cellular structure, Vonstkutionallv un- 
able to withstand the attacks of diseases ; or, since the environment is un- 
suited to the proper development of the variety, it is, nerhaps, unable to 
form toxins that check disease. 

'Phat the quality and prolificacy of a wheat var> with the .soil and 
climate makes the work of the ex^rimental station a necessity. There, 
the tending and selecting of varieties to suit the varying condidons to te 
met with, takes plaoe. It is not enough to produce only high-quality 
wheats. That can readily be done; but to implant in .such wheats the 
quality of prolificacy rerpiires patient research, often extending over long 
periods. 

Unless a wheat pays to grow, it is of no use to the farmer, however 
high in quali^ it mav be. Once the prolific, high-quality wheat is in 
his hands, it is his business to so arrange the soil conditions that the crop 
may develop and produce? a maximum return. Here he sometimes fails 
and blames the variety selected 

. The soil conditbns necessary to insure success are 

included m the following : — ' 


A sufficiency of plant in the soil proportionate to the maximum 
quantity of the soil-moisture that can be stored or given to it 
by rainfall during the growing period; 

Proper drainage (^ditions so that excess of moisture mav pass off ; 

A proper ^vsicaJ cxMiditioo of the soil in <wder to insure a firm 
and to aJlow of root-development, and. in drv dis- 
tncts, to increase the moisture rapacity of the soil ; 
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A reasonable sufficiency of humus in order to ameliorate the tem- 
perature cxD'nditions of the soil and to encourage bacterial 
development ; 

And, above all, to so arrange the rotation that in good soils the soil- 
fertility will be maintained, and in poor ones increased. 

The most important point to be impressed on those who wish to go on 
the land is the necessity of knowing the conditions that insure success; 
then intelligent methods can be put into practice and those of the empiric 
abandoned. And, as conditions vary in every district, methods need 
modifying in order to meet them. Whether the inferiority of soils ap- 
parently rich in plant food is due to the excess of poisonous excretions of 
plant roots, or to the failure to maintain a proper soil-textiu*e, it is ap- 
parent from practical experience that success will be assured by a proper 
rotation which includes the building up of the humus-content of a soil 
w^hen deficient in it. This Is especially marked in the wheat-growing areas 
of this State. In Victoria, unfortunately, owing to a lack of population, 
a more diversified system of farming cannot be adof>ted, except in certain 
favorable localities; but the farmer who is able to profitably carry on 
mixed farming has a simpler problem before him in maintaining the soil- 
fertility, and, so, the prolificacy of his crops. A rotation must, of neces- 
sity, include as frequently as possible the standard money crop, provided 
always that the soil-fertility is maintained ; and, while owing to fluctuating 
markets, a fixed rotation is not always advisable, the main issue — to keep 
the soil fertile— should receive jiaramount consideration. At the Dookie 
College farm it has been demonstrated practically that, if the soil is well 
prepared, and this is esjx^cially true of rising land, peas and ripe sown 
ip March and April will thrive and produce payable returns of fodder for 
sheep and cattle during the winter, and at the same time prepare the soil 
for producing prolific cereal crops. 

As regards climatic conditions, there are no parts of Victoria where 
wheat wdll not grow' ; but in the coastal districts the ravages of rust may 
prove a bar to its successful development, and in any case the quality of 
the grain would not be erjual to that from the North. Still, it seems to 
be only a matter of time when rust-resistant varieties wdll be bred, and 
thus make k possible to grow' wheat successfully in almost every part of 
the State. 

Inherent Prolificacy of Varieties . — When the soil and climatic condi- 
tions are favorable, the prolificacy of any given variety of W'heat depends 
on its inherent qualities, A cursory inspection of the twenty or thirty 
thousand varieties of seedlings growing in the College exi^rimental fields 
impresses this on the most casual observer. What frequently appears some- 
w'hat unaccountable is the fact that, under most favorable conditions, one 
wheat may far outdo the yield of another, yet, when the conditions are 
less favorable, the latter wheat produces a more satisfactory return than 
the farmer. This demonstrates the necessity of determining the varieties 
best suited for the different parts of the Commonwealth. The conditions 
on which depends the prolificacy of a wheat are apparently as follows : — 

{a) Well developed toot system; 

(b) Strong tillering or stooling property; 

(c) Long oars; 

{d) Dense or close cars; or an increased number of rows of spikelets per ear: 

{e) Increased number of fertile florets per row of spikelets ; 

(/) Large and heavy grain. 
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Root System. 

A well-rleveloped root-system is the foundation of success, provided 
the development is in the dinection of making the most of the opportuni- 
ties presented ; and, for this to obtain, a firm seed bed is essential. 
Naturally, the quick-growing varieties must have plenty of plant food at 
hand, and this is found chiefly in the surface soil, where the drainage is 
best. Again, a vigorous root-system, where the rootlets branch frequently 
and present numerous growing points, encourages rapid development and 

ripening. Varieties with stronger root- 
systems are not dependent only on the 
olant food near the surface, but are 
able to penetrate to the lower 1 avers 
>t the soil and subsoil ; sometimes, 
when the subsoil is in a healthy 
condition, penetrating it for a distance 
of several feet. These strong-rooted 
varieties are later in ripening, and, should 
,hey have the ti Hexing quality pronounred, 
are irregular in ri|3ening, and are for that 
reason sown thicker, in order to hasten the 
rijiening and make it more even. I'he 
roots do not, perhaps, obtain much nourish- 
ment from the subsoil, but by good 
tillage the moisture stored in it sup- 
plies the richer surface soil with the 
means which enable the greater number 
of the rootlets to perform their functions 
unchecked. Irrespective of the check 
caused by the inability of the roots to 
properly perform their functions, owing 
to insufficienev of moisture, the develop- 
3. GRAIN FROM THE EAR OF A of the plant receives other checks by 

PROLIFIC CLUBBED CROSSBRED. *^^0 drying of the root-hairs and by the 
Arranpred aa taken from the apikelet, 95 snapping and bruising of the rootlets, due 

the TOntraction of the soil that has lost 
solid Btraw, mui'h of its moisture. 

It is advisable to dwell a little on.^e question of root-development, for 
on it depends to a ocmsiderable degrw the prolificacy of a varietv ; and 
an appreciation of sdl physics as applied to farm practice may then be 
more readily attained. In dry districts, where the sml is gootl, the con- 
servatiem of moisture is a dominant factw ; and, generally, the greater the 
thoroughnes.s with which the work is done, the greater the Success. Where 
the foliage is abundant, it is still mtare essential that thoroi^h cultivation 
should lie carried out and thus a gooir Supply of moisture made available, 
otherwise the hot winds of early sumtner have too much surface to work 
over, with unfortunate results as regards die yield. Such varieties are 
more suited for districts having a rainfall and a genial ripening 
teason. Strong flag-development, esp^allv in the later stages of growth, 
is not advantageous in dry districts ind it is frequently assbeiated with 
good^ tillering properties, which are al^, as a rule, a disadvantage in these 
districts. During the early stages ,of the growth of a wheat plant, an 
abundance of leaves naturally manufactures much starch and other 
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stoutness as the rachis. (5, b, 7, 8, and 9) New types of ears formed at Dookie Agricultural College bv crossbreeding and selection (not 
containing Mummy blood). Dissections showing frame work of ears are also illustrated. (lol One side of clubbed seedling dissected, 
illustrating the closeness of the rachillse on which the florets are arranged. (13) A complete ear. {n and 14) Side and front views of 
rachis. (12 and 15) Clubbed ears partly dissected. (16, 17, i8, and 19) Views of Federation type of ear. (20) Rachis of same, (21) 
Ear of Improved Steinwedel. (22 and 24) Partly dissected ears. (23 and 25) Views of rachis. 
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nutrients, which are stored up and) macte available as soon as the stems and 
flag are ready to complete the work of forming the ears. 

Possibly the reason that the nitrogenous fertilizers as a general rule 
act detrimentally in the northern and dry parts of the State is that they 
tend to produce flag- development and late ripening, thereby increasing the 
chances of loss due to the action of the hot winds early in November. 
Doubtless, the natural conditions as regards climate are very favorable to- 
the formation of nitrates, but it is not often that the methods of farming 
adopted give Nature a chance ; for, during the summer, the lack of mois- 
ture and organic matter in most of the soils checks nitrification. Where 
the conditions are favorable for nitrification, the effect of hot winds is not 
so severe because, owing to the greater capacity of the soil for retaining 
its moisture, the root-system has that moisture available to replace that 
given off by the leaves. 

The Straw. 

The culms or stems, viewed from a practical standpoint, should supply 
the needs of the plant and of the agriculturist respectively. The strength 
and flexibility of the straw, its length, its fineness, and its feeding pro- 
perties are, roughly, the main practical considerations that interest the 
farmer. And on the relative development of these qualities the selection 
of a variety for any given locality depends. A good hay wheat should 
have long, fine straw, which is rich in palatable nutritive matter and which 
possesses the proper marketing qualities as regards colour and weight. 
For silage-making, stems that are solid, or nearly so, are more suitable, 
hence the breeding of solid-strawed varieties has been carried out at the 
College, not only for silage-making, but for grain also. 

Returning to the more important feature of this paper — the prolificacy 
of yvheat.s — and dealing with the question first from the practical stand- 
point, the main consideration as regards the stems is that they should 
be strong and flexible in order that they may stand until harvested. On 
wind-swept plains and where the straw is not needed for fodder, short- 
strawed varieties should be grown. But where, owing to the lack of 
moisture, the growth is not sufficient for practically harvesting the crop, 
the use of these varieties is not advisable. 

At the end of January, almost all the straws in the 5,000 plots of 
wheat grown this season at the College farm, were still standing. There 
were not 10 per cent, of the wheats with really weak straws. Up till the 
year 1893, when only some 600 varieties were grown, 40 per cent, of the 
varieties had weak straws. By selection and cross- fertilization, the stiff- 
ness of the straw of varieties has been intensified and, there being less 
loss in han^esting, what may be tefmed the net prolificacy has been 
greater. 

The length of the straw is an important factor. Where the rainfall is 
a fair one, and where the straw is not required as fodder, a medium length, 
say from 3 to 4 feet, is, in the case of most varieties, quite sufficient to bear 
a heavy yield. Where the straw is longer, and, sometimes, even as long, 
the wind in exposed situations lashes ‘the crop about with such force as, 
in most varieties, to thresh out much of the grain. For this reason, the 
making of varieties on short straws has received a good deal of attention 
here, as it did by the late William 'Fatrer, the father of wheat-breeding 
in Au.stralia. To him we are indebted for Federation, one of the most 
prolific varieties grown to-day. Owing to its short, stiff straw, which is 
really one of its chief virtues, it is generally not a suitable bay wheat. 
Some years ago I made a number of crosses with Federation as one of the 
parents, and T am pleased to be able to say that this season there is a 
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promise of excellent results both in prolificacy and in quality. Some of 
the progeny have red chaff, while the remainder are white. The grain in. 
plumper than the Federation grown in the same paddock. It will, how- 
ever, be another year or two before the milling test can be carried out, as 
all the seed at present in existence is required for sowing. And until the 
new varieties have been tested under field conditions, their interest to the 
farmer lies mainly in the fact of their rektionship to such a well known 
variety as Federation. 

The Power of a Variety to Hold Its Grain. 

The practical quality most desired in a prolific ear is its power to hold 
the grain and yet permit of its lieing jwoperly threshed or harvested by 
the farmer. Among the crossbred sellings there are many prolific varie- 
ties, but they are so difficult to thresh that they are useless for cultivation ; 
•on the other hand, there are some that are useless for the opposite reastm 
— ^they shed their grain too readily. Such varieties are of interest only to 
the wheat-breeder. To illustrate the different forms in which prolificacy 
is made manifest, a number of ears have been collected. These include 
principally the forms produced by myself during the last fifteen or sixteen 
years, mostly by cross- fertilization, but, in other cases, by selection of ears 
showing mutation or a departure from the normal. 

The simplest way to increase the prolificacy of a variety is to increase 
the rachis— that part of the stem on which are arranged the spikelets which 
form the ear. This lengthening of the rachis is naturally accompanied 
by additional rows of spikelets, usually wide apart and forming what is 
generally known as an open ear. To condense the rows it is necessary 
•either to shorten the rachis or to develop more rows in the same length. 
In order to increase the prolificacy of the variety the latter object is the 
one to be aimed at, hut it is not readily achieved. In the plots this year 
were some ears 10 inches in length, but they were rather open and con- 
tained less grain than some varieties only half as long. These very long- 
beared varieties are, for such varieties, more prolific than the varied^ from 
which they were derived, but only because they have a few more rows of 
spikelets. There are about sixteen rows of spikelets, and five florets to 
each spikelet, usually two or three being fertile and the others abortive. 
These abnormal developments of the ear are the outcome of the variety 
l^eing grown under the best conditions. The experiments in this connexion 
are not complete owing to the question being of secondar\ importance, and 
to the want of facilities, especially as regards time to devote to the matter. 
Still, the illustrations might excite the interest of some >oung and progres- 
sive agriculturists. 

The length that can be attained by the rachis appears to be limited, 
for when the conditions are favorable to a splendid growth and ripening, 
the tillering is increased; and, instead of the spikes increasing in length, 
they increase in number. Provided the straw is strong enough, the wheat- 
breeder endeavours to increase the number of rows of spikelets, and either 
to increase the numl*)er of florets in each spikelet or to crowd more spikelets 
on to the joints of the rachis. This tends to make the ear more or less 
irregular in sha{)e. It is only when the season is favorable that these 
abnormal spikelets are well developed ; and it will be noticed that only the 
well developed ears on any given plant show in any marked degree the in- 
•crease in the number of spikelets. 

The well known Mummy or Miracle wheat, which has been grown here 
for over twenty years, has several smaller ears branching from the lower 
part of the rachis, the rachillae being modified into strong branchlets. 
if the environment is favorable, the development is v^erv marked ; 
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otherwise it is scarcely notice- 
able. Even the branchlets re- 
branch otrasionalU, this being, 
more ai>parent in crossbred 
seedlings from it. There are 
a number of other varieties that 
have this branching habit, most 
of them being produced here 
b\ selec'tion and cross-fertiliza- 
tion. Some of these are bald, 
and the\ , jyerhaps, have advan- 
tages ovex the l)earded Mummy 
wheat, which, in a few in- 
stances, is one of the parents. 
Some varieties show the de- 
velopment of branchlets almost 
from the base to the apex of 
the ear, though the branchlets 
are not as long as those of a 
well-grown ear of Mummy 
whear. An effort will be made 
to develop them. Perhaps no- 
real practical purpose would be- 
served, excep^t to the wheat- 
breeder who wishes to intensify 
the yielding properties of an- 
other variety ; for there is a 
limit to the size to which the* 
ear should be developed, and 
this is more or less dej^endent 
on the physical attributes of the 
straw, the climatic conditions, 
and the methods to f)e adopted 
in harvesting the grain. The 
Mummv wheat is of no practi- 
cal value ; hut it is possible to 
develop from it better-quality 
varieties that may serve a use- 
ful purpose. 

Branching Wheats. 

Among the varieties produced' 
by cross- fertilization are some 
in which the rachilla is pro- 
longed, and arranged on it, 
alternately and rather wide 
apart, the florets. This arrange- 
ment, when only a few rachillae- 
are developed, gives the ear a 
fretful appearance (see Plate 5^ 
Fig. 2) ; and, when the de- 
velopment is general, forms a 
broad, flat ear (Fig. 4). A 
few of these varieties have a 
strain of a selected Bearded 
Hunter's White in them. 
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The development of new spikelets appears to be inherent in many 
wheats, including the common varieties! when the conditions are favorable 
sto a good harvest. Under such conditions, there frequently appears, at 
the shoulders of the rachis, two spikelets where only one is generally seen 
(Plate 6 (15). By constant selection, this quality becomes more intensi- 
fied, especially when crossing types both of which have this abnormal 
development. The above peculiarity I have more frequently noticed on 
the square, prolific, dense ears, than on the open ears. It is not a 
si:)ecially rare thing to find two ears growing on one stem. As a rule it 
is due to abnormal development and is not a mutation, because the charac- 
teristic is not perpetuated. This season several such eats were found on 
different plants; in each case, with the exception of the one mentioned 
below, all the ears except the one being normal. On one occasion, two 
stems each with two ears were found on the one nlant. hut the ears of 



6. FOKMS OF PROLIFIC EARS ORIGINATED AT DOOKIE AND STILL UNDER 


OBSERVATION. 

(i, 3, and 5) Ears containing Federation blood. The lower part of the outer ear 
on the right illustrates the duplication of the rows of spikelets. This may be noted in 
7 and 13. 

the better- developed pair did not measure more than an inch and a half 
in length. In some cases the presence of two ears was possibly due to the 
central rachis being injured, and, owing to the good season, the inherent 
quality of throwing out new spikelets possessed by some wheats may have 
l)een stimulated. In view of the man) malfonnations due to insects, bac- 
terial influence, sap-circulation, &c., a paper dealing with these alone 
would prove of interest. 

Clubbed Varieties. 

Clubbed wheats are usually short in the ear and in the small space 
between the a|)ex and the base of the rachis are packed many spikelets 
and floret.s. Club-tipped ears are very common among some of the Purple 
Straw varieties, and this fact is most apparent during a good season. 
The presence of this characteristic sometimes gives the impression of im- 
purity of variety. Those clubbed wheats which are on short, stiff straws 
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are suitable for exposed situations. Some of the varieties are prolific and 
hold their grain well, while others do not. Generally speaking, the small,, 
clubbed wheats are not as prolific as the bold, long, dense, taperir^ or 
the square-eared variety. The latter variety is sometimes found with a 
clubbed top. A few types of clubbed ears may be noticed in the illus- 
trations. The tight packing of the spikelets may be noticed in Plate 4 
(to), where the closeness of the rachillae is also shown. 

The Weight per Bushel. 

The size and weight of the grain is an important factor and it fre- 
quently determines the comparative prolificac)' of the varieties. The size 
of the grain is not always a criterion of the weight per bushel, as we find 
by experience that the small, dense, thin-skinned grain often weighs more 
per bushel than the large-grained seed. This is because it is denser and 
packs better into the bushel measure. Of course, it may happen that the 
quality of the small grain is such that it weighs less per bushel than the 
larger grain 

From each of four rows of seedlings, two of which were of tlie 
Mummy type, and two in which Bearded Hunter’s White was the male 
parent, I took an average, well-grown ear. The ear of one of the Mummy 
seedlings (a) contained 123 grains. It had a slightly clubbed tip. The 
ear of the other Mummy seedling (p) contained 105 grains. The other 
two ears (c) and {d) had 92 and 72 grains respectively. On weighing the 
grains from each ear, the following was the result: — 

{a) 123 seeds weighed 4.95 grommes. 

(d) 105 seeds weighed 4.15 grammes. 

(^') 92 seeds weighed 5.07 grammes. 

(rf) 72 .seeds weighed 5.00 grammes. 

There was little difference in the tillering properties of these varieties, 
but the last (d) had straw that was barely .stiff enough, yet, in order to 
test their power to withstand the adverse weather conditions, all had beerr 
left standing a month after the usual time for harvesting. I usually allow 
the wheats to remain unharvested for a con.siderable time. Thi.s tests 
the strength and stiffness of the straw and the holding power of the ear ; 
and, where Spelt and Emmer blood enters, the brittleness of the ear also^ 
h tested. Wheats which pass this severe test have then to \ye tested for 
prolificacy and quality. 

Experiments have proved that however prolific a wheat may be, it is 
only when the a>nditions under which it is placed are practically perfect, 
that it will give phenomenal yields. Where the natural conditions are 
not perfect, then the farmer must, as. nearly as possible, .so regulate his 
efforts as to bring about the desired result. Bare fallowing has done much 
towards making the dry areas grow splendid wheat in payable returns; 
but virgin soil has a good deal of organic matter in it, and this is, by 
careless cultivation, gradually reduced, rendering the soil less fertile. It 
i.s a pity that conditions are such that in many places it is found expedient 
to bum the straw. When this is done it causes a loss of much organic 
matter, and but a trace of inorganic substance is given back to the soil. 

Some farmers appreciate the limitations of the wheat plant, and under- 
stand when and hiow to perform their part in order to bring abput such 
conditions as will render possible the highest development. These mep 
are fully aware that the work of the wheat-breeder is only part of the 
means necessary to success. When the breeder has produced a prolific 
wheat containing a high percentage of gluten of good quality, he has 
done a good deal. He has done still more if the variety possesses a stiff 
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st^a^v and is storm-proof. But this last- mentioned quality should not ^ 
developed too strongl), otherwise a loss is made in harvesting because of 
the grain not being readily sepaiated from the chaff. Some wheats, other- 
wise good, are rejected for this reason. 

The variety of high, gluten-content is most useful for blending with 
starchv wheats*, in order to produce bread wholesome and easily masticated. 
The dough of the flour of wheat of high gluten-content is more difficult to 
knead, but this difficulty disappears where the work is done with machines.^ 

Semi-Durums. 

Among the senii-durums bred at the College are a number of bald ones, 
derived principally by crossing Medeah, a durum wheat, with a bald 
varietv of common type. The strong influence of the Medeah is marked 
in almost all the progeny, especially as regards the colouring. It is in this 
way that the bald Medeah varieties have been produced, several having been 
grown here for a numl>er of years. 

The variety Purple Straw x Medeah is represented in Plate 2 ; (2) 
gives a side view of the spikelets arranged on both sides of the rachis. 
ft will he noticed that the rachis shown in Fig. 4 is very hairy compared 
with that of Federation and some of the other wheats illustrated. Fig, 9 
gives a view of the same variety turned at right angles showing the rows 
of spikelets. Fig. i presents the underside of the rows of spikelets and 
shows how they are attached to the rachis. P'ig. 8 illustrates the setting 
of the grains in the spike or ear (in order to show this two of the glumes 
have been removed from each spikelet). It happens that in this specimen 
all of the florets are fertile, except one or two at rhe apex. Twenty-three 
grains are depicted, with the rounded or bosom part turned outw^ards. In 
the next figure, No. 3, a side view of the florets is seen ; also a view of 
the line of grain with the crease side uppermost. Fig. 7 shows a line of 
grain similar to those in Fig. 8, but on the right hand side may be .seen 
the central and diminutive florets with their attachment to the rachilla, 
while below are other florets. Fig, 6 is a good illustration of a dissected 
ear sliowing the rachillae along w^hich the florets are arranged alter- 
nately. The grain is not jambed into a corner, as is commonly thought, 
but takes a definite arrangement on the rachillse, just as the latter are 
arranged on the rachis. This arrangement prevents the grain in an ear 
which is apparently very crowded in the spikelets from I>ecoming mis- 
shapen. In Fig, 6 the terminal florets of each spikelet are shown. They 
either are not fertile, or being fertile have not developed anv grain in them. 
Fig. 4 is a repre.sentation of the rachis, or axis to which the rachilloe 
and florets are attached. The one under notice is very hairy, Ixith the 
basal rachis hairs of the spikelets and the lateral rachis hairs l>eing long. 
In the Dunims I have just examined, these hairs seem to be long, wdiilst in 
the Spelts and Emmer they are fewer, and in some instances almost absent. 
The zig-^ag form of the rachis is showm in the different examples depicted. 
From the shoulder-like parts of the rachis, the florets and rachillae spring; 
also the tufts of what are termed basal hairs. The functions of these 
hairs and of the lateral rachis hairs are not evident. It may be that they 
pieserve a .still atmosyjhere and check evaporation, and thus enable the 
ear to better with.stand a drought. 

By carefully dissecting the series of spikelets on one side of an ear, 
and laying out regularly the parts as detached, it will be noticed that 
n fairly large percentage of the florets are infertile or have no grains in 
them. CSee Fig. 5.) 
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Stud Single Seed Plots at the College. 

In these plots more than a quarter of a million seeds Mere sown by 
hand in drills 2 feet apart, the seeds l^eing put in singly a link apart. 
It was thus possible to study the characteristics of any plant desired. 
If a critical examination of the ears be made during the flowering period, 
it will be noticed that some varieties appear to he richer in pollen-bearing 
anthers than others, and that the fertilization in the latter isohen irregular. 
Thus their prolificacy is reduced. With perfect conditions, their yield may 
l)e equal to that of a prolific variety ; but, as the cx>nditious are seldom 
perfect, the hardy variety that bears an abundance of pollen is a more 
consistent yielder. Frost sometimes checks the fertilization of tender 
varieties, and diseases reduce the yield, either by checking the develop- 
menl of the grain, as with rust, or by converting the nutriment, as with 
:smut. 



7. clubbed forms of ears of seedlings originated at dookie. 
(10) Illustrates a club-tipped ear, (12 and 13) aie bald Polish seedlings. 


If the soil and climatic conditions are goonJ, P'ederation is a prolific 
wheat ; but in poorly tilled soils or where climatic conditions are unfavor- 
able, it is not as hard\' as some other varieties. Judging by the results 
in the plots devoted to bunt experiments, seed apparently affected has its 
flowers of germination weakened. It often happens that there is more 
meat on a game fowl than on a Brahma that appears to be half as large 
again. In the fir.st, the feathers are feviner and fit tightly to the body ; in 
the second case, the feathers are many and fluffy. It is sometimes similar 
in the case of wheat-ears. A large ear wdth thick glumes itiav have onlv 
two fertile florets per spikelet, wheieas an ear designed on finer lines may 
have on an average nearl\' three florets in each spikelet fertile, as was the 
case this year with Federation. Some wheats on reaching their maximum 
development have five fertile florets ;Txit this does not often happen, 
usually the central one being infertile. There is one prolific variety the 
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ear of which, when well filled, has six grains to the spikelet, the seventh 
or central floret being infertile, though at odd times all seven florets in one 
or two spikelets are fertile. 

Peculiar Variations in the Grain and its Bearing on the Yield. 


I have occasionally reported on the variations in grain due to the ripen- 
ing being affected by climatic conditions. The self-evident results due to 
the absence of moisture, to the presence of fungoid pests, and to hot 
winds, need not be touched on except in so far as they apply to a peculiar 
variation which I desire to again specially bring under notice. Sometimes 
a sample of wheat will show horny, translucent grains, opaque grains, and 
others partly translucent and 


partly opaque. It frequently 
happens that farmers^ on 
seeing this, come to the con- 
cliision that the sample is of 
different varieties. Such u 
not necessarily the case, as 
with some varietie.s all three 
kinds may sometimes be ob- 
tained, even on the one 
plant. Yet in most cases the 
surmise of impurity is prob 
ably correct, as most of th( 
varieties commonly grown d< 
not show the variation. It 
would seem that, w-hen 
ripening is gradual and thf 
conditions generally are good 
the opaque grains predomi 
nate in varieties subject to 
this variation. The presence 
of nitrogenous manure^ 
seems to affect the seeds, 
('ausing the horny or semi- 
translucent grains to pre- 
dominate. Whether it would 
tje otherwise? were there no 
hot wdnds to rapidly ripen 
the grain, I haiT* not had the 
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8. TYPES OF TAPERING EARS. 


opportunity here to ascer- (i, 2, 4, and 5) Seedling crossbreds originated 

tain, as the nitrogenous fer- at Dookie. The ear represented by Fig. 4 is 10 
tilizers lengthen the growing ^ Spelt wheat. (7) Bunyip sclec- 

period and this extends to , * 9 ) Comeback. (lo) Double 

it „ t iu t. . bonuer- (>«) Federalion. (12) Stanley (a life). 

the time when the hot Improved Steinwedel. 
winds are experienced. 


It is noticeable that when the soil is practically in its virgin state, and 
when it is in good heart, the evenness of the quality of the grain as regards 
opaqueness is usually assured in the varieties subject to the variation. 
Where the crop has been forced with dressings of phospliatic fertilizers, 
the abundant growth developed becomes as a rule prematurelv ripe, and 
the semi-translucent and the opaque grains are in evidence. To insure the 
opaque, starchy-looking grains, gradual ripening appears to be the main 
factor, followed by fertile conditions of soil. Stimulated growTh, rapid 
ripening, and premature ripening from whatei^er cause it may arise, deter- 
mine more or less the semi-translucency of the grains. I am not in a posi- 
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tion to definitely state the cause, which may be due to several factors, act- 
ing either jointly or separately. Tlie characteristic is rarely noticeable 
in the Purple Straw wheats, but in Durum, Poulard, and some Fife types 
and their crosses evidence of oi>aque spots or splashes in a semi -translucent 
base is frequently met with. The appearance of the semi-translucent grain 
would lead one to expect it to be relatively richer in gluten than the opaque 
grain, because it more nearly approaches in appearance the grain of some 
wheats of high gluten -content. It does not, how^ever, follow^ that the 
wheat will be relatively rich in gluten. The translucency may be due to 
the thinness both of the walls of the starch cells and of the outside cover- 
ing of the grain, i.e,, the bran ; or it may due to the absence of a 
medium checking the disintegration of the cells and so, the refraction of 
light. 





9. BALD AND BEARDED POLISH CROSSBREDS ORIGINATED AT DOOKIE. 

As a rule, the yield is higher when the wheats assume the more starchy 
appearance, as the variationi in size is not so great. Thus, in the grading, 
ithe percentage of first quality wheat is higher than where the semi-trans- 
t^ucency is more in evidence. It is only by building up our knowledge of 
natural conditions from minute details that it is jx>ssible to implant in any 
variety those qualities that make it desirable for practical uses. For this 
xreason the improvement of varieties is a slow proce*ss. 

With the establishment of a variety which will, under a proper system 
of cultivation, increa.se the output of the farmer even by a small fraction 
over that of the general class of w^heats, a not inconsiderable amount is 
added to the wealth of the State. It is niost probable, too, that the more 
general cultivation of wheat in the areas of better rainfall will have an 
appreciable effect on the average yield of the State. With a view to 
effecting a still greater increase in the yield, the elimination of losses due 
tto fungoid pests has received no little attention. And the prospect of pro- 
ducing varieties that resist bunt, loose smut, and rust, is lx?coming more 
encouraging se^on by season. The physical attributes as regards good 
harvesting qualities are now readily implanted, thus checking other loss. 
Thus the introduction of prolific varieties that stand out in those attributes 
that commend them for practical purposes must, in conjunction with good 
methods cultivation, bring prosperity, to the wheat growlers of this and 
States. 
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J I.— FIELD OPERATIONS AT THE DOOKIE AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE, SEASON, 1908-9. 

H, PyCy Principal. 

The experimental plots arranged under the auspices of the Department 
of Agriculture throughout the State include a set of experiments carried 
out under my sufiervision at the Dookie Agricultural College. The seed 
wheat for these experiments was received already pickled and was similar 
to that distributed to the other stations. Accompanying the wheat was 
commercial superphosphate sufficient to give a dressing to the field at the 
rate of 50 lbs. per acre. Allowing for variations due to different sizes of 
the grain, the seeding was, as nearly as possible, 50 lbs. per acre. The 
.seed was drilled in with the manure. 

The field set apart for the test plots had Ijeen in cultivation for over 
thirty >ears, l)eing in use before the foundation of the College. It was 
<1 opined during 1906 and fallowed during 1907. During the spring of 
1907 millets and maize were grown on it and kept wtII cultivated between 
the rows. After the l^st of the fodder had be^ cut, the remainder was 
grazed off. 

On the 20th March, 1908, the field was cross-harrowed. On the 23rd 
April it w^as cultivated with spring -tcx>thed cultivatr>rs. leaving the soil in 
a nice condition. It was then rolled, and on the 8th May the drilling 
in of the seetl was commenced. On the following day it w^as completed. 
I'he observations liearing on the practical side of the w^ork are given in 
the tabulated statements furnished. 

On observing the sample of grain of Federation, it appeared to me to 
U* uneven, hence during the grading of the grain for seed I had the 
weights of the .six grades of each variety lecorded. In the table given 
ljt‘low it will be seen that Dart’s Imperial with 92.04 per c'ent. of prime 
or first grade .seed, heads the list, with Jade and College Purple Straw 
well up wdth 90,23 and 89.54 jkt cent, respectively. 


Bookie Aokioultuual College Experimental Station. — Season 1908-9. 


1 


1 

i 

1 


1 

Pere«ntages of the six different grades 


Percen- 
tage of 
market- 

Name of Variety. | 

I 

Yield 

Weight ! 


obtained after grading. 



per acre. 

per buHh. 1 


- 





able 

1 





Firsts. ; Seconds. 1 Tliirds. 

Fourths 

Fifths. 

Sixths. 

grain 


bus. 

Iba, 

lbs. 

oz. 

per cent. i per cent. 

t>er 

cent. 

Vn 

cent. 1 

per 

cent. 

per 

cent. 


Yandilla Kin^ . . 

21 

50 

04 

0 

84.21 

7.69 

5.07 

.63 1 

2.06 

.33 

91.90 

Australian Tala 

23 

49 

04 

1 

83.01 

8.30 

4.29 

1.02 

2.25 

,62 

91,91 

vera 












Marshall’s No. % , 

25 

35 

03 

10 

84.22 

8.88 

4.55 

.55 

1.51 

.28 

93.10 

College Purple 
Straw 

Bart’s Imperial 

30 

42 

64 

14 

89.54 

0.55 

2.01 

.45 

l.ll 

,33 

96.09 

28 

37 

64 

12 

02.04 

5.79 

.72 

,48 

.60 

.36 

97.83 

Jumbuck 

28 

53 

04 

13 

87.21 

7.17 

2,39 

,78 

1.97 

.48 

94,38 

Jade . . 

28 

33 

66 

2 

90.23 

4,84 

2.66 

.48 

1.63 

.15 

95.07 

Comeback 

20 

24 

06 

15 

72.26 

17.83 

5.28 

1.32 

3.04 

.26 

i 90.08 

Federation 

29 

48 

04 

15 

76.12 

14.13 

5.42 

.92 

3.00 

.40 

1 90.25 

Bun 5 dp 

24 

11 

64 

9 

84.09 

8.94 

3.65 

.57 

2.13 

.71 

' 93,03 


Perusing the last column of the al)Ove tabulated list it will be noticed 
that Dart’s Imperial returned the greatest percentage of marketable grain 
from each bushel graded, with College Purple Straw second and Jade 
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Bookie Agricultural College Experimental Station. — Season 1908~9. 


Name of 
Variety. 


Yandilla 

King 


Australian 

Talaveva 


Marshall’s 
No. 3 


College 

Purple 

Btoaw 


Date 

Sown. 


Dart’s lm-| 
perial 


8.5.08 


8.6.08 


8.6.08 


8.6.08 


8.6.08 


Jumbuck. . 


Jade 


Comeback 


Federation 


Bunyip 


8.6.08 


9.6.08 


9.5.08 


9.5.08 


9.6.08 


' Above 
Ground. 


21.6.08 


19.6.08 


20.6.08 


20.6.081 


' 22.6.08 


! 

In Bar. j Ripe, 


Yield. 


3.11.08 


3.11.08 


129.10.08 


I 


9 23.5.081 


Remarks ft Growth, Grain, Straw, <kc. 


Grain. 


T 


Bars. 


, bus.lbs 

4.11 .08|8 . 12 .08121 60 Large, pin- Fairly bold, stiff. 

ched, an- ish, irregular 

gular ; glumes some- 

good CO- what dlf&cult 

lour to thresh 

8.12. 08j28 49| A good even Loug, tapering 
sample; threshes easily; 

long, fair- slightly open 

ly iHump 


2.12.08 


8.12.08; 


1.11.08 


24.6.08 


22.6.08 


23.5.08 


23.6.08 


28.10.08 


29.10.08 


8.12.08 


22.10.08 


1.11.08 


9.12.08 


17.12.08 


28 37 


28 63 


|26 36;Oood size Good length ; 

and CO- holds grain; 
lour ; threshes with 
loug, pin- some difficulty 
ched 

[30 42!Eveu sam- Good, compact 
pie; me- ear; slightly 
dium club - tipped ; 
size ; medium leu^h; 
plump ; threshes well 
good 
colour 

Even sam- Short; compact 


Straw. 


M e d 1 u m 
length; stiff 
and inclin- 
ed to be 
brittle 
Long and of 
good qual- 
ity 

Fair ength;l 
strong j ^ 


6.12.08 


18.12.08 


29 48 


30.9.08 2.12.08 


28 33 


pie ; me- 
dium 
size ; 
plump ; j 
good ! 
colour 
!Large ; 
fairly 
oven ; 
dark 
colour 
plump 
'Bright ; 
fair size ;| thin ; 


club - tipped ; 
threshes well 


26 24' 


iMedium length; 
j velvet cliaflf ; 

I compact ; 

I sightly ta- 
! pered ; easily 
1 threshed 
;Ix>ng, tapered, 
some- 
open ; 


what 


24 11 


'Bright; 
small ; 


! easily thr^hed 
{Medium length ; 


plump ; 
shotty 
grain 
'Smallish; :Eed 
fairly 


thin, tapering , 
open ; easily 
tlireshed 


plump ; 

fairly 

even 


{Medium 
size ; 
good 
colour ; 
rather 
brittle ; 
fairly 
plump 


colour, 
though varied. 
Rather on short 
side ; close, 
well-filled 
Bplkelets ; 
holds ; threshes 
well 

{Medium length ; 
uneven ; 
threshes easily 


Longest and 
most even 
straw of the 
ten varie- 
ties ; good 
strength 
and quality 
{Medium 
length ; 
stiff and 
strong 


{Long ; stout : 
good 

strength h 
and quality 


Long ; fairly 
good qual- 
ity 

{Long ; flue 
and good 
straw 


Short, stiff 


{Long ; clean ; 
fairly 
brittle 


third. The yield' of the second was, however, 30 bu.shels 42 lbs. 
against 28 bushels 37 lbs. of Dart^s Imperial and 28 bushels 33 lbs. of 
Jade, Federation returned only 76.12 per cent, of prime seed, but the 
seconds, 14.13 per cent, of the total weight graded, being perfectly free 
from oats, barley, and rubbish, sold -well for milling purposes, as the 
grain, though small, was not pinched and was free from cracked grain, 
which was in evidence in the thirds and other grades. Comeback re- 
turned the lowest percentage of prime grain, and if the secxMids be con- 
sidered^as marketable, the total percentage of marketable grain would be 
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90,08, the lowest on the list, with Federation next to it. It is somewhat 
doubtful if the graded seconds of Comeback would receive full market 
rates, the grain being smaller than that of Federation. Eighty or more 
bags of graded seconds of the last named wheat when sold in the open 
market obtained the full market price. 

From the miller’s standpoint the variety which, irrespective of other 
milling properties, gave the least amount of graded offal, should command 
the higher price, as there is a wide variation Ijetween 90.08 per cent, of 
Comeback and the 97.83 of Dart’s Imperial or the 96.09 of College Purple 
Straw. Possibly the high gluten -content and quality of Comeback would 
narrow' the relative worth considerably, did millers purchase wheat accord- 
ing to test of gluten -content and quality, but as this is practically not done, 
at least among grain buyers, then the variety that yields w^ell and returns 
the least offal should command the best price. 

It wdll noticed in the second tabulated list that the relative order 
of the varieties coming into ear is more marked than the relative order of 
ripening. In reality there is a closer relationship, hut, owing to the few 
hot wind days, the later varieties ripened rapidly and approximate!) alx>ut 
the same time as the earlier ones. This accounts to sonxe extent for the 
variation in the size of the grain of each variety owing to the premature 
ripening of the lateral stools. 

For many \ears I have contended that the great problem is to develop 
medium -large to large grained varieties of wheat rich in good gluten. 
I'his is t)ecause our climatic conditions do not as a rule allow of a gradual 
and even riptming of the grain, with the result that so much pinched grain 
is found during some seasons. If the variety is small-grained and 
pinched, it will not usually sell for milling purposes; if the variety pro- 
duces large grain, then, even if pinched, it has a market value. In this 
resj)ect I differ from several wheait-breeders I have met. They have en- 
deavoured to acclimatize the Fifes of Canada, which have b^n grown 
for tw^enty years at the College. A number of these, though rich in gluten* 
are not suitable for Victoria generally, and when at the best here are 
only doubtful substitutes, as in Canada they grow under climatic condi- 
tions which, for these varieties, are ideal. The problem, then, is to so 
improve the varieties suitable to the climate that both as regards vield 
and quality they may compete successfully in the open market with the 
l)est produced in any other country. I w^ould suggest that sufficient of the 
standard varieties from the diffeient stations be in future sent to a common 
centre and there mixed in order to strike the weight per bushel for com- 
parison wdth the (F.A.Q. .sample of commerce. T believe, too, valuable 
data for future reference could be obtained if the original F.A.Q. sample 
of grain of each year lie tested for gluten-content smd quality. 

A considerable numlier of crosses between varieties have l)een made by 
myself and my enthusiastic assistants. I have .some promising crossbred 
varieties in which Federation blood plays a conspicuous part. Over 200 
experiments relative to the production of hunt-resistant varieties and the 
effects of fungicides have leen carried out by me and will be considered 
in a future report. 
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THE NON-GERMINATION OF CERTAIN SORTS 
OF BARLEY. 

Alfred y. Eu^art, D.Sc., P//.D., F.L.S., Professor of Botany 
in Melbourne University. 

It a fact of common knowledge that certain sorts of barley are 
incapable of giving immediate satisfactory germination, even although each 
grain contains a living embryo and is sound in every way. That fact is 
sometimes a very serious matter to maltsters, since the disposal of large 
quantities of stored grain which has proved unsuitable for malting usually 
involves considerable loss. Irregular germination is no use to the maltster, 
but samples showing irregular germination on first testing may after storing 
for a time give a satisfactory germination. In other cases, however, the 
grain remains unsatisfactory, and largely refuses to germinate under the 
conditions jequired for the making of good malt. Apart from the interest 
on the capital represented by the stored grain, and from the cost of storage, 
the germination capacity ultimately begins to decrease, so that in the long 
run such grain may need to be discarded, usually at a low price. The 
amount of money involved in large businesses may easily run into thousands 
of pounds. 

Messrs. Barrett Bros., the w^ell-known firm of maltsters, recent! v for- 
warded samples of grain at my request which exhibited this peculiarity. 
The grain was a form cf Victorian grown Cape barley, apparently thoroughly 
sound and good. It was han’ested in fine weather >vith the thermometer 
above 90^^ F., and probably ripened rapidly. The only noticeable pecu- 
liarity about the grain is, however, that the germ appears rather small. 
The grain has been experimentally tested, both at the malting establishment 
and at the University . In the first malting tests, after soaking in water 
at 55-65® F., and then keeping the grains at air temperature only 10 per 
cent, on the average germinated sati.sfactorily for malting jiurposes. 

After treatment with chlorinated lime water (45 grains jjer gallon), about 
18-20 per cent, gave good germination, another 18-20 per cent, develoix^d 
radicles, and the rest failed. Kiln sweating, followed by ordinary floor 
germination, was trie*d but was not found effective. Similar soaking in 
saline solution, or in lime waiter (10 grains per gallon), had no appreciable 
effect. 

Mr. Arthur Barrett informs me that in some cases after the grain has 
been knocked about in transport or by passing through the elevators he 
has noticed a rise in the germination capacity. It is possible, therefore, 
that the deficient germination may be due to the palea or scaly covering of 
the barley hindering the entry of the water and oxygen required by the 
germinating seed. The palea might either be more impermeable or relatively 
thicker than usual. When the embryo is of normal size, it soon swells and 
forcibly distends the palea, but when the embryo is small and the palea of 
the same thickness as in an ordinary grain it must exercise a relatively 
greater binding and compressing force upon the smaller embryo. 

If this is so, stripping off the palea, or its partial solution" by immersing 
the barley in strong sulphuric acid, or the action of a high -temperature 
which favours the entry of water and oxygen should all tend to increase 
the percentage germination.^ Experiments carried out at the University 
showed conclusively that -this was the case. The experiments were per- 
formed during a warm spell, the average room-temperature being 25-30® C., 
SP that the results in the germination chamber are but little better than 
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•those obtained at room- temperature. A later series when the temperature 
averaged 20® C., gave a much lower percentage germination. 


Germinated after— 


Treatment. 

, I week 

10 days. 

14 da}B. 

Total. 

Scaked, and at 25-30“ C. 

••• ' 5 ^% , 

5 'S 

6 % 

65% 

Soaked, and at 20“ C. appr. 

... • «% ; 

18 V 

6% 

46% 

Soaked, and in germ, chamlxu* at 30 ’ C. 

... . 6. % : 

5 '.0 

3 % 

69% 

After 1 niin. in boiling water ... 

After 1 hour in water at 70“ C. ... 

... 1 nil. 

nil. 

nil. 

: nil. 

.. ff 

ft 

n 

1 tt 

After 10 mins, in concen. Ha SO4 

... : 5* % 

10 % ' 

4% 

\ 65% 

Palea stripped off over embryo — 

76 7 „ i 

6 

1 


j 


The two last experiments were carried out at room-temi3erature (25- 
30® C.), so that the treatment with sulpluiric acid only favours germina- 
tion when the comparisons are with untreated grain germinated at low 
temperatures. 

After the barley has been in the concenlrate<l sulphuric acid for five 
minutes the whole is complet<‘lv black and apparent!) the seed quite spoilt, 
but after washing and neutralization with ammonia or lime watex the grain 
is seen to be sound and of good colour The latter, however, slowly 
alters again, the resulting malt having a rather bad \ellowish or brown 
colour. In addition the cNast of the treatment would be heavy on a large 
scale,* and the fact that sulphuric acid is often contaminated with arsenic 
would bring a risk into malting which past exfX'rieni'e has proved to be 
a real one. 

Mr. Barrett informs me that germination at a high temperature tends 
to bring so miub of the phosphates and proteids of the seed into a soluble 
form as to result in the production of a poor class of malt unsuited for 
brewing a good clear \yeer, and especially apt to l)eix)me contaminated with 
detrimental micro-organisms. 

To strip off the palese on a large scale is not jx)ssible to do at any 
leasonable cost without destroying or damaging the germ, and exposing 
the endosperm. Whether soaking the se<Hls in warm water under high 
pressure, or in water saturated with compressed air or oxvgen, would be 
effec'ti\'e is doubtful, and special apparatus would be necessary to carrv 
out such experiments on a reasonably large scale. There are, however, 
other wa}s in which germination can be stimulated in seeds. For instance 
Nagaoka found that the germination of rice was favoured bv the action 
of a dilute solution of manganese sulphate, and Bertrand found the same 
to be the case with oals.t Micheels and DeheinJ have found that 
colloidal solutions of various metals (tin, platinum, manganese), prepared 
by passing a high voltage current l^etween plates of the metal suspended in 
water, exercise a stimulating action on the germination of peas, wheat, 
barley, and other seeds. They also state that, in the presence of metallic 
salts, the passage of a weak continuous electric current through the water 
on which the germination trays are resting, favours germination if the 

*The sulphuric acid could be used repeatedly if the grain w.as dry, but even then 
the cost of treatment might exceed is. per sack' for the acid, while the manipulation 
on a large scale would be somewhat difficult and dangerous. 

tNagaoka, Bull. College of Agriculture, Tokyo, 1004; Bertrnnd, Compt. Rendus^ 
t, CXBT., 1005, p. 1255. 

tAcad. Roy de Belgique, Bull. Cl. des Si., rQ05, No. 7; i(.)o6. No. ; 1007, No. 2, 
igo7, No. T2. 
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current is not too strong, and that a mixture of colloidal solutions of 
metals has a greater s>timulating action than the same solutions when 
separately applied. 

The influence of manganese sulphate was tested by dipping the seeds 
in 0.2, I, and 5 per cent, solutions of the salt for i and for 3 hours, 
followed by washing and soaking in water, and germination at 25-30® C., 
with the following results. 


BARLEY SOAKED IN MANGANESE SULPHATE SOLUTION FOR I HOUR. 


Sti'enfi'th of Solution. 

Per Cent. Germination 
after 5 Days. 

Per Cent. Oemiination 
after it Days. 

0*2 % 

12 

48 

1*0% 

14 

68 

% 

2S 

46 

BARLEY SOAKED IN MANGANESE SULPHATE 

SOLUTION FOR 2 HOURS. 

Strength of Solution. 

Per Cent. Germination 
in 5 Days. 

Per Cent. Germination 
in tt liayB. 


16 

50 


12 

44 

S-0% 

34 

48 


The chief effect of the manganese sulphate appears to be to hasten the 
germination of a small percentage of the seeds. This action is best shown 
by the 5 per cent, solution. The total germination is, however, but little 
affected, and is if anything depressed, except in the case of the seeds im- 
mersed for an hour in a i per cent, solution. In most of the seedlings the 
root- development was excessive before the plumule escaped, so that the 
malting value would be poor. After three weeks a few seeds in each 
sample were apparently still sound but showed no signs of germination. 
Such would be quite useless for malting pur]X)ses and hence the tests were 
not continued further. 

Even had treatment with manganese sulphate proved satisfactory, the 
serious question of its effect on the malt would have been necessary to 
consider. The 5 per cent, solution discolours the grain somewhat, and 
very possibly the same stimulus which hastens the germination of some of 
the stronger grains prove fatal to those in a weak condition. 

The only remaining method of chemical treatment would be by colloidal 
solution of metals, which is practically akin to electrol>tic treatment. 
Unfortunately, no properly equipped seed testing laboratory exists in 
Melbourne, and the Botanical Department of the University has neither 
the space, means nor apparatus required to carry out a research of this 
character to a satisfactory character. A supply of the seed has, however, 
been forwarded to Professor Adrian Brown, Professor of Brewing at the 
University of Birmingham, who is one of the world's authorities in regard 
to such matters and who may possibly be able to suggest further lines of 
investigation of a practicable conclusion. In the meantime, the only treat- 
ment of any value appears to be given by stripping off the paleae (adherent 
husk),^ but it is doubtful whether any satisfactory method could be devised 
of doing this cheaply without injuring the germ, and so rendering the 
barley i^less for malting purposes. 
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If the palea acts by retarding the entry of oxygen and so maintaining 
within the seed a i)ercentage of free oxygen insufficient to excite germina- 
tion, then it must do so in some special manner, for exi)eriments performed 
with the seeds under an air pressure of 2-3 atmospheres did not show 
any increase in the rapidity or amount of germination. The soaked 
seeds were placed on blotting paper in a strong flask, which was attached 
to a large cylinder of air at a pressure of 3 atmospheres. An exit 
tube from the flask terminated in a considerable length of fine capillary 
tubing placed under water, so that the stream of minute escaping bubbles 
only represented a very slow current of air through the flask. The total 
germination was, liowever, lessened, and its rapidity lowered. Thus, after 
the first week, only 8 per cent, had germinated, whereas 32 per cent, had 
germinated of seeds in an ojien dish in the same time at 20-25 
Possihl}' the slow current of air, bv aiding evaporation, keeps the tempera- 
ture lower within the flask than it is outside, but if the flask is filled with 
air at 3 atmospheres, and then closed, the ac'cumulating cartxDn dioxide 
prevents any germination at all. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE TOBACCO INDUSTRY. 

The following figures in relation to the tobacco industry show the pro- 
gress made since Mr. Temple A. J. Smith was appointed Tobacco Expert 
in 1901 : — 


— 


• 

" 

Season. 

' Number of 

CirowerH. 

Acreajfe 

Produce of Tobacco 
Dried Leaf In ewts 

1 

1901-02 

.. , 17 

103 

345 

1902-0.S 

24 

171 

i 781 

1903-04 

1 25 

129 

848 

19U4-05 

' 20 

106 

1,112 

1905-06 

i 31 

169 

1,405 

1900-07 

' 30 

133 

603 

1907-06 

49 

345 

1,767 


It will be noted that the numlier of growers, and also the area under 
cultivation, has been trebled, and that the yield has increased in still 
greater proportion. The low yield of 1906-7 was due to the exceptionally 
bad season. For the present season, 190S-9, the area prepared for the 
crop considerably exceeds any of those quoted. 

One of the most pleasing features of the development of the industry 
is the fact that Victoria can and does produce a good quality cigar leaf, 
although it was predicted by several manufacturers that it would be im- 
possible to grow cigar leaf under prevailing climatic conditions. Another 
proof that Victorian leaf is improving in quality, is shown by the increased 
prices obtainable. The pipe tobaccoes now sell at 7d. to 9d. per lb., while 
for cigar leaf i-s. to is. 6d. has been obtained, and, in one instance, 2s. 
I>er lb. 

The foregoing figures will give some idea of the value of the crop to pro- 
ducers. Crops of 1,000 lbs. to 1,500 lbs. of cured leaf per acre are not 
uncommon, the value at present prices being from ;^30 to j£40 for pipe 
tobaccoes, and as high as ;^ioo per acre for cigar leaf. 
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PROFITABLE DAIRYING ON SMALL FARMS. 


/. S. McFadzean, Dairy Supervisor. 


Every dairy farmer should strive to obtain as much remuneration from 
his herd as his circumstances will |)ermit. To materially increase the 
profits from his business without making a corresponding expansion in the 
cost of production should be his daily drought ; for such an increasing of 
the returns cannot but be satisfactory. When, therefore, u dairy farmer 
is so located that he is within reasonable distance of a constant demand for 
fresh milk at a payable price, he should endeavour to get a due share of the 
trade available. Occasionally, cases may be met with where special cir- 
cumstances preclude the possibility of making this line of business fit in 
with some other work on a farm ; and in such instances the opportunity 
must be let pass. As a general thing, however, it must Ire conceded that, 
should a dairy farmer continue to separate his milk for cream-selling or 
butter-making, when he could as easily take part in the wholesale milk 
supply business, he is not taking full advantage of his opportunities. 



SIX HERD MOTHERS, 

A gallon of standard milk is worth from 3d. to 4id., according to the 
season, if separated or sold on its butter-fat content. But that same quan- 
tity of milk is worth from 6jd. to 8d., and even much more, in a period of 
scarcity, if sold wholesale as fresh milk for household consumption. Of 
course, the cost of handling and marketing the latter is somewhat greater, 
and the principal features which tend to vary the cx>st of producing these 
two lines of dairy produce may here be briefly commented on. The milk 
seller must cool his milk carefully and deliver it daily, whereas the cream 
or butter seller has only to get his produce to the railway station twice 
in each week. The former is also not able to improve his land as cheaply 
by manuring as is the man who utilizes his skim milk in the raising of pigs 
or calves. Allowing, however, for these disadvantages there still remain 
several factor.s, other than the difference in actual cash returns, which are 
almost sure to obtrude themselves speedily under the milk suppliers notice 
to his ultimate profit. More often than not the necessity for reaching the 
railway station with the milk at a fixed hour daily will introduce a regu- 
larity into the daily work of the farm whidh it would otherwise be difficult 
to obtain ; and the result is beneficial in many ways. Special attention 
also must given to improving the standard of the herd in the way of 
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pfersistency and consistency of milking; for cows that will give a regular 
gupply of milk over a long period are particularly valuable for this work. 
If the supply of milk is to be sustained with a regularity that will be satis- 
factory to both buyer and seller, it is further necessary that the cultivation, 
methods of the farm be systematic ; while the area cultivated must be suffi- 
ciently extensive to insure a supply of succulent fodder for the milkers^ 
throughout the whole year. With these items provided for, and in a suit- 
able locality, the wholesale milk supply business can be made much the 
more profitable of the two branches of dairying. 

In the Shire of Lilydale one of those who have changed from butter- 
making to this wholesale milk supply business is Mr. G. L. Fiedler, of 
Dorset-road, Croydon. This farm of 120 acres has been rented by Mr. 
Fiedler for several years past, and on it he now keeps 29 head of milking 
cows and a few young stock. Twenty -three acres are cultivated for oats, 
maize, peas, rje, and a little market garden produce. A fairly regular 
supply of green feed is obtained throughout the year by monthly sowings 
of such of the above crops as are suitable to the season. Having pre- 
viously been more extensively engaged in market garden work on this place 
before his dairying operations developed to their present extent, Mr. 
P'iecHer has a gootl knowledge of the cultivation necessary to sustain the 
requisite fodder supply. This, in some measure, counterbalances the draw- 
back which must necessarily arise from the absence- of a silo on the farm. 

When the first inspection of dairy farms in the Lilydale Shire under 
the Dairy Supervision Act was made in 1906 this dairyman’s name was 
mentioned among those whose stock w^ere giving the best returns in cream 
or butter. At the close of that year the seventeen cows on this farm 
were making 114 lbs. of butter per week. Since then, progressive methods, 
have been suggested and adopted, the herd has been increased to 29 head 
as stated, and during the year just past the herd has given an approximate 
average of 540 gallons of milk per cow*. In February of the present year 
23 cows (incliMling heifer.s) were giving 50 gallons daily. A recent test 
of the herd over 24 hours showed 5 per cent, butter fat on the total milk 
yield, which works out at about 8| Ib.s. of butter per cow*, or a good ad- 
vancement on the 1906 production. However, the sale of the produce from 
this herd, even iiit the liigh butter- fat average stated, is as a direct re- 
turn, far more profitable when disposed of as fresh milk than it would be 
if separated for the manufacture of butter. 

The heifer calves from the best cows are raised each year; and any 
surplus stCK'k find a ready local sale. Two photographs of the cows 
are shown herewith. From these it may bt^ se(^n that thev are a fair 
grade of Jerseys. All the cows are well cared for, being rugged in 
cold weather, and stall fed at each milking. At the date of inspection 
they were being given chaffed hay and maize with sdxAit 4 lbs. of bran 
each daily. Thev are a useful looking lot of cattle, with extra good 
udder and milk- vein development, fairly low set, well bodied, bright 
looking, and very quiet-— typical dairy stock throughout. The old cow 
at the right of the group of six is “Beauty,” a 15-vear old “dairy 
queen.” She calved in November last, and is, now, four months after 
calving, giving 15 quarts daily. The one in front of her is “ Daisy,” 
now calved ten weeks and giving 18 quarts daily. This cow milks well 
right up to her calving. These two cows and “ Dolly,” the springer m 
the front of the group, are three of the six cow*s that compased Mr. 
Fiedler’s herd in 1903. In January and February of that year, his six 
cows made 75 lbs. of butter per week between ^hem. By breeding these 
cows to pure Jersey bulls, his present profitable herd was built up. 
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Another dairy farm in the same district, which, though on a still 
smaller scale, presents several points of interest, is that of Mr. R. A. 
Cummings, Kilsyth. This is a 40 -acre block near the Canterbury -road, 
in about the centre of that low-lying country which extends from the 
Dandenong Creek at Bayswaler to the foot of Mount Dandenong; and 
which is still largely in its unimproved state. There was a thick bush 
growth of timber, scrub, and wire grass on this land when it was ac- 
quired by its present owmer some fifteen years ago. It is a cold heavy 
grey soil over rotten stone wnth a clav subsoil. 

The natural vegetation here is of no use for milk production, and the 
low price of the land was the only inducement it then offered to settle- 
ment. The last 5 acres of the block w^as brought under cultivation about 
eighteen months ago; and a profitable farm is now the result of that 
fifteen years* work. 



AWAITING EVENING MILKING. 


As the land was gradually cleared, fruit trees were planted in the 
first few acres, and vegetables were grown for market. The taking 
up of dairying work was the outcome of the necessity for providing 
humus to improve the land. The ground was found to improve rapidly, 
both in texture and productiveness, by the use of farm yard manure. 
The distance from the city placed the obtaining of the necessary quan- 
tity of stable manure beyond consideration. The idea of keeping dairy 
cows, and thus getting a double return from them by using the manure 
to improve the soil, was therefore put into practice. 

The purchase of a cow for the production of the household milk and 
butter is orie of the most important events in the early history of each 
small farm. Very few settlers, howwer, make full use of their farm 
animals, for they allow the bulk of the farm-yard manure to waste. A 
very conservative estimate of this product suggests that fully £^2 wwth 
of manure per cow is allow^ed to waste on many farms each year through 
want of thought. The careful use of this farm manure has been a 
great aid to the success of many small farms in this district; but in 
the majiority of ^ses much of it is allowed to accumulate on camping 
grounds, and adjacent to slip-rails and such places to leach and wash 
aw'ay with every rainfall, instead of being carefully gathered and used 
for the improvement of the soil. 

Hiousing of the cows at night >vas practised on Mr. Cummings* farm 
from the first; and the manure and shed drainage were carefullv col- 
lected tor be used as required. As the land was gradually cleared and 
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brought under cultivation, more fodder and surplus market vegetables 
were produced; and the stock were increased accordingly and handled 
on the profitable lines that had been followed from the start. Mrs. 
Cummings had charge of the dairy work, and the accounts were kept me- 
thodically. The direct monetary result of the dairying was thus always 
under observation. It was consistently satisfactory, for the stock were 
well fed. This is another item in farm management that is too often 
overlooked by the small settler. iFrequently, more cows are kept than can 
be supplied with sufficient food from the area cultivated. The result is 
ill-fed cows and poor returns. One well-fed cow will give a better return 
than will be obtained from three others that are kept on short rations; 
and it is much easier to milk and look after one cow than three. Usually 
a settler’s first cow is well cared for, and she gives a good return for 
her keep. Too often, however, the stock are increased without allowing 
for a corresponding increase in the available fodder; and the result is 
that all are poorly fed and none are profitable. On the farm referred 
to, however, every cow is as well fed and well cared for as the first 
was; and the profits from them have been equally sustained. 

The 40 acres are now subdivided into nine paddocks, and ten cows 
are kept. As the land came more under cultivation and the dairying 
work extended, the growing of fruit and vegetables for market was re- 
duced. The bulk of the fruit trees have now been gradually removed 
to make room for fodder crops. In the rotation of cropping, two or 
more paddocks are usually down in grass. These are top dressed with 
2 cwts. of superphosphate ym acre per year till again broken up. 
Besides the farm manure, bone dust is also used in ailtivation ; and the 
land kept in good heart. Oats, maize, peas, and turnips are the prin- 
cipal crops grown. 

The cows are purdiased stock, of fairly even medium size, but of 
mixed breeding. From July, 1907, to June, 1908, inclusive, the re- 
turns in cream from the ten cows amounted to ^£115 9s. lod. — an 

average oi jQji ns. per cow. The milk is now l)eing sent daily to 

one of the Melbourne suburbs, the yield being 20 gallons per da\. 

Water has been found at various dej>ths over most of this district, 
but the quality varies. In different parts of his farm, Mr. Cummings 
nas obtained both fresh and brackish supplies, more than sufficient for 
stock purposes. 

On a 10-acre block in this vicinity the owner, Mr. Helwig, after 
sinking 30 feet came on a fine supply of good water that rose 9 feet in 

the well. He erected a windmill and is using the water for irrigation. 

By leasing a 50-acre block for grazing, and increasing his cows from two 
to eight head, he is now also assisting in the citv milk trade. From 
the several small farms that are in a similar state of dairy-farm develop- 
ment here, it is evident that the value of the dairy cow on small holdings 
is gradually becoming recogni*-'ed. 
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MAIZE CULTIVATION. 

A Good Crop of “ Eclipse.” 

Mr. A. T. Foristal of Hill Grove Farm, Bena, furnishes the follow- 
ing particulars regarding his maize plot, a photograph of which is repro- 
-duced : — 


The seed used was ‘ Eclipse,’ which T obtained last year from the 
Department of Agriculture. It was sown on 31st October in drills 2 ft. 
€ in. apart, and the land was horse-hoed when crop was about i foot high. 



No manure was used, and the weather has been very drv. ('obbing com- 
menced about middle of January; the cobs are now (22nd March) fully 
12 inches long, and are })erfect and numerous. Average height of plants 
is 10 ft. 6 in.’’ 


Growing Crop on Battery Sand. 

In a recent letter to the Department, Mr. W. C. Kidd of California 
Gully mentioned that he had grown a splendid crop of maize on battery 
^and. With a view to obtaining further particulars, Mr. George Henderson, 
Dairy Supervisor, was deputed by the Chief Veterinary Officer, Mr. S. S. 
Cameron, M.R.C.V.S., to inspect the plot. 

Mr. Henderson writes as follows ; — 1 have to report having inspected 
the plot of maize of Mr. W. C. Kidd of California Gully on the 27tii 
March. The land on which the maize is growing has been covered with 
battery sand to a depth of 21 inches. Stable manure at the rate of 10 tons 
per acre was spread over land and ploughed in to a depth of 9 inches. 
The seed was sown broadcast and harrowed in after ploughing. A further 
top-dressing of stable manure was then applied at the rate of 2 tons per 
acre. Four bushels of seed per acre were sown and consequently the 
stalks are very fine and inclined to lie down in places. Although not 
sown uiitjl the 2nd January, the crop is a very heavy one, averaging 8 feet 
in height It is now out in flower and is being fed to two cows and three 
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horses without being diaffed. The crop was irrigated weekly by water 
from the main, water being distributed by rubber hose with nozzle. 

This is Mr. Kidd’s first attempt at growing maize for fodder and he 
is naturally pleased with his success, especially as sand from the deep 
mines was always looked upon as being barren and worthless. I advised 
Mr. Kidd to try sowing in drills 3 feet apart next season and to use half 
a bushel of seed per acre instead of four bushels.” 


Best Varieties for the North-East. 

Mr. G. Mahy, of Leneva, via Wodonga, writes — “ Of .the ten varieties of 
maize I received from the Department, two are worthy of mention, viz., 
Hildreth’s Yellow Dent and Boone County Special. Both are enormous 
grain producers, but Hildreth’s Yellow Dent has the advantage of lieing 
much more drought resistant. Although the past summer was dry, the 
latter was ii feet high and yielded 70 bushels of grain per acre. It was 
^rown on old cultivation land without manure and irrigation. 

I have experimented with over twisty of the l)est known varieties and 
I can say that, for fodder crops and grain in the north-east, there is no 
maize to equal Hildreth’s Yellow Dent. T trust that the merits of this 
variety will Im? made known to dairymen and maize growers, as most of 
them still try to grow the old out -of -dale sorts with the result that gene- 
rally their crops are failures.” 


YIELD OF RECONSTITUTED VINEYARD AT THE 
VITICULTITRAL COLLEGE, RUTIIERGLEN. 

G, //. Adcock j F,L.S., Principal. 

Owing to the ravages of phylloxera in several of the viticultural areas 
of our State, the question of the reconstitution of vineyards is a most 
important one. At the present time man\ of the smaller growers are 
hesitating to re-plant on account of the widely-spread but erroneous 
opinions regarding the utility of these stoc'ks in resisting the effects of 
phylloxera, and also with regard to the probable yield of grapes, and the 
•character of the resulting wine. As an ounce of practice is worth a pound 
■of -theory it has Ix'en deemed advisable to give the actual results obtained 
during the recent vintage at the College vineyard. 

lo show the value of reconstitution on the Americair resistant stocks, 
somewhat extensive experiments have been carried out. Some years ago, 
under the direction of the writer, selections of the more important wine, 
table, and drying varieties were grafted on each of the stocks then known 
in Victoria. The results were very interesting and instructive. Just 
liefore vintage the vines in these plots were critically examined by Mr. H. 
Wilkinson, foreman at the College, Mr. H. Snook, nur.ser\man, and 
myself. We assessed the value of each variety individually. When, on 
comparing notes, we found that our verdict, arrived at independently, was 
not unanimous, we most carefully determined on points, the value of 
the particular stock in question. This plot has been most educational, 
and has elicit^ the higliest praise from visitors from our own and other 
States, including men whose practical experience entitles them to speak 
with authority on viticultural subjects. 

Besides these tests a commencement was made to re-establish the vine- 
yard. On the very site where vines destroyed by, or dying with, the pest 
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had stood, grafted rootlings were planted. The ground had no rest. 
The re-planted portion was surrounded by infected vines. The soil can, 
by no stretch of imagination, be considered good, but is typical of thou- 
sands of acres in this and other districts. Here, too, as in the smaller 
experimental plots already mentioned, different stocks w^ere used, so that 
interested visitors might have a practical illustration of the behaviour of 
the stocks in soil characteristic of the poorer kind of the locality. 

The first plantation was of Shiraz in 1903. The subsoiling of this 
block was not done as thoroughly as in later plantations. During 1905, 
the vineyard was unfortunately allowed to become over-run with weeds, 
and .the vines were almast smothered. The present season, too, has been 
an unfortunate one for the vigneron. Owing to the absence of rain for 
so long and at so critical a period for the crop, the grapes did not fill 
out, and diminished yields are unfortunately the rule. The College 
vineyard is planted near a belt of timber which is outside the estate. 
This affords harbor to large flocks of birds. The vines are also in a 
corner formed by the intersection of two roads along which there is con- 
siderable traffic. Hence the crop was considerably reduced by the depre- 
dations of birds, and the peculations of boys and others. The great 
difference in the yields exhibited in the accompanying table cannot l)e all 
attributed to the stocks themselves, but is accounted for largely by the 
losses already referred to. 

It should be noted that the reconstituted portion of the College vine- 
yard is planted 10 x 8 and the vines are trellised on two wires. Rod and 
spur pruning is the system adopted. 

Cabernet is noted as a shy bearer. Those who saw the crox) on the 
College block of this variety w^ere greatly astonished at the yield. A few 
Merlot had become mixed in this block at planting. The soil of this 
plantation has been considerably imj>roved by cultivation, green manuring 
and fertilizing. In the opinion of practical vignerons, particularly from 
other Stales, this block is a valuable object lesson. A noticeable and 
rapid improvement in these vines followed the ploughing in of a vigorous 
croj) of peas for green manuring. The value of tliis practice has been 
often insisted on, but, though its utility cannot over-estimated, it has 
not received the attention it merits. The j)resence of moisture in sucli 
large quantity in the crop made itself felt when it was turned in, and 
was as good as a watering. This is a point often overhxjked w^hen 
speaking of the value of green manuring. 

In the accompanying table, values have l)een computed at ;^5 pev ton 
for the grai>esr— a price that can readily be obtained locally. 

Mr. Wyatt has supplied me with x>articulars regarding the estimated 
yields from grafted vines in various parts of this district. Here, too^ 
the season caused reduced yields, and in some of the vineyards the effects 
of late spring frosts were disastrous. 

Messrs. Campbell and Sons obtained al:)Out 800 gallons from an area 
of 5 acres plarited in 1903. Mr. C. Nash, whose plot of 4 acres was 
planted partly in 1904 and the rest in 1906, has 260 gallons. Messrs. 
Ruhe Bros, obtained 260 gallons from rather more than 2 acres established 
in T906. At Fairfield (Messrs. G. F. Morris and Sons), the yield was 
700 gallons from about 7 acres planted in 1906. Mr. T. Brierley, who.se 
vineyard suffered severely from frosts, secured 3,500 gallons from 10 acrev 
that were planted in 1904 and 1905. Mr. Geo. Chandler field-grafted 
3 acres in 1 907 and obtained this vintage 60 gallons from the vines which 
were only about eighteen months old. Messrs. Schlue and Sons planted 
ChasselSts* in 1906 and have disposed of 20 cases of fruit to the acre this 
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season. Mr. J. L. Stanton from 5 acres, grafted 1904 and 1905, obtained 
800 gallons. At the Mt. Ophir vine>ard (Messrs. P. B. Burgoyne & Co. 
Ltd.), an area of 17 acres has been reconstituted. These were planted 
in 1905 and have received thorough attention in the way of cultivation, 
fertilizing and green manuring. Mr. T. Ray, the manager, estimates the 
yield this vintage at 2,300 gallons. These are all in the Rutherglen 
"district. Mr. T. Darveniza of Mooroppna secured the prize offered by 
the Viticultural Society this year for wine made from grapes grown on 
grafted resistant stocks. From these and other data that might be given 
it will l)e seen that the outlook for reconstitution is distinctly hoixiful. 

YiKLI) of RkOON'STTTUTKD VlKKVAttD AT VlTlCULTCTRAL COLLEOE, VINTAGE 1909. 


Planted. Variety. 

Re»i8taTit Stoek. 

N Of 
Vines. 

Net 

Yield. 

Average 
Yield 
per Vine. 

Yield per Aore. 

Value of 
Crop per 
aore at 
local rates. 




Ibe. 

lbs 

tons. cwt. qr. tbs. 

£ 8 d. 

X90.S Shiraz 

Hybrid, No. 3.308 

3d 

850 

9.36 

«> 

5 

2 

0 

11 7 6 


KiipeHtriH mera lica (Cape) .. 

684 

5,040 

7.36 

1 

15 

3 

4 

8 18 11 

11 

Hybrid, No. 8,809 

38 

266 

7.00 

1 

14 

0 

0 

8 10 0 

,, ,, 

Arainon x Rtipestrifi Ganzin, 










No 1 

38 

227 

5.97 

1 

9 

0 

1 

7 5 0 


Hupeetrui du rA)t 

78 

405 

6.32 

1 

5 

3 

14 

6 9 4 

1904 Rurffundy 

Riparia grand glabre . . 

190 

990 

6.24 

1 

5 

1 

23 

6 7 3 


Hybrid, No. 3,809 

38 

169 

4.44 

1 

1 

2 

11 

5 7 n 

1904 Malbe<- 

Aratnon x Rupestri'i Oanzin, 










No. 1 

6) 

603 

8.86 

2 

3 

0 

8 

10 15 4 

>• •• : 

K ipari \ grand glabre . . 

1)6 

1,408 j 

8.00 

1 

18 

3 

12 

9 14 3 


Hybrid, No. 8,809 

478 

3,591 1 

7.51 


16 

1 

26 

9 2 5 


Kupcetrie inetiillioa (Cape) . . 

100 

750 

7.50 

1 

16 

1 

20 

9 2 1 


Hybrid, No. 101 .. 

112 

343 1 

3.06 

0 

14 

3 

14 

3 14 4 

1904 Cabernet 

Hybrid, No. 3,.309 . 

24 

241 

10.04 

•2 

8 

3 

2 

12 3 10 

,, J, 

Aramoii x KupeBtris, Ganzin 










No. 1 

47 

> 463 j 

9.85 

•2 

7 

3 

10 

11 19 2 

,, J, 

UuiieHtris inetallica (Cape) 

23 

! 221 

9.60 

2 

6 

2 

1 

11 12 6 

*♦ »* 

' M ,, (France) .. 

H4 

1 765 

8.98 

2 

3 

2 

17 

10 18 2 

1. .. ' 

1 Riparia grand glabre.. 

294 

1 8,294 

7.80 

1 

17 

3 

16 

9 9 5 

,, 

Hybrid, No. 8,800 . . 

23 

179 

7.78 

1 

17 

8 

5 

9 9 0 


Rupeetrie Martin 

82 

489 

6.96 

1 

8 

8 

24 

7 4 9 


A RABBIT-PROOF FLOOD GATE. 

T, A, J, Smith j Manager ^ Whitfield Experimental Farm, 

While at Tallangatta recently, I saw the best flood gate I have yet had 
brought under my notice. It was on the Fairy knowe Estate, the pro- 
perty of Mr. A. T. Thompson, who I understand is the originator of the 
idea. Flood gates often give much trouble in holding debris^ and are hard 
to make rabbit proof, but the one under notice has proved a great success 
and is well ^\orthy of a description in the Journal for the tenefit of its 
readers. 

The gates are hung from eye bolts, W'hich go through the top beam of 
the framework of bush timber, and can be either raised or lowered, by 
tightening or slackening the nuts on the top of the beam as desired. Ground 
sills, level with the bed of the creek, are necessary to make the gates rabbit 
proof, and these should be squared on the upper surface. 

The frarr^ of the gate is made of 3-inch x i-inch battens, and on these, 
plain galvanized sheet iron, 3 feet 6 inches wide, is nailed, on the side 
facing the stream. This presents an absolutely smooth surface to the 
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rubbish coming down the creek, and the gate is pushed up as it passes 
through and escapes down stream. 

The span of each gate should not be more than about 12 feet, and the 
number of gates required will be according to the width of the creek 
bottom. 





JL: 


UPPER SIDE OF FLOOD GATE. 

The photographs show the mode of construction very clearl>, the whole 
being light, cheap, and effecti\e. 




LOWER smz OE fhOOD GATE. 
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BOOK-KEEPING FOR FARMERS. 

IF. Mclver, A.I.A.V.^ A.S.A.A. Eng., Accountant Small Holdings, 
Crown Lands Department , Melbourne. 

The advantages of keeping lxx>ks of account are so obvious and have 
been so often explained at length in the various text-lxx>ks on the subject 
that it is considered unnecessary to refer to them. 

1 have endeavoured in this short paper to devi.se a method which will 
enable the farmer by as few records as possible, made in a simple way, 
to ascertain not only the state of his affairs and his profits or losses as a 
\\ hoIe but also the profits or losses made on the different branches ot his 
business. 

For the purposes of economy in timc^ and lalxmr all unnecessary 
books have been dispensed with, one book being used for nearly all the 
records. The arrangement of the accounts, as will he seen from the 
example, shows that the usual practice has not been followed. A simi)le 
(‘Xtension of the amounts into their proper columns obviates the necessity 
of keeping a separate ledger and posting the amounts to different accounts 
therein. 

In commencing his records for the year, the farmer should prepare a 
balance-sheet as sliown in Statement “A.’’ This i.s done by setting out 
the value of nil his assets on the one side and all his liabilities on the 
other. The excess of a.sst*ts over liabilities will represent his capital or 
N\hat he is really worth if his estate were realized. 'Phis excess or capital 
is tMitered on the liabilities side of tht^ balance- .sheet making the total of the 
tuq sides erjuai. The balance-sheet is then complete. If, however, his 
liabilities exceed his assets he has no (’apital in the business. The assets 
may briefly be (lescril)ed as his projxrty and the liabilittes as the debts 
which he ha.s to pay. 


A. '--BAr.ANCE*SHEET, 31ST DECEMBER, 1907. 


LuibilUien. 

£ ff. (/. 

MortKa^e on I^and (i!:) 

(.Jrpditorw (llpvrnno) (?) 40 0 0 

,, W'aKgons anil 

Inlplpnl<■ntM^/.') 6 0 0 


J. Fiklu. 

.1 

iL «. d. i tt, d. 

100 0 0 Cash in hand and in Bank 

Dobtors (R^neniu’) (/i) 49 0 0 

„ W’ai 2 KnnK and 

46 0 0 : Iniplcracntrt 5 0 0 


Capital 


1 .590 5 6 


Stni'k on hand 
Crops 
Horsfs 
(’ftttlp 
^ , .Shoou 

Poultry 


30 0 0 
100 0 0 
60 0 0 
20 0 0 
20 0 0 
10 0 0 
2 0 0 


WaKgoim and Iinploinonts 
Ijind and lmprovi*nipnt‘' 


£ K. d. 
50 5 6 


54 0 0 


232 0 0 
200 0 0 
1,200 0 0 


£1,736 5 6 


£1,786 5 6 


If, at the end of the vear, the farmef were to re- value all his property 
and again estimate all his debts, he could by making another balance-sheet 
in the same way see to what extent his capital had increased or decrea.sed, 
or in other words, what has been his profit or loss on his business as a 
whole. If the difference between the value of his assets and the amoiM 
of his liabilities has increased, he has made a profit corresponding to suot 
increase, but if it has decreased he has made a loss corresponding to such 
decrease. That is, provided he has not withdrawn any money or goods 
from the business for his private use. If he has done so, then the value 
4695. I- 
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cash-dk. 


LEDGER ACCOUNTS--CK. 


“ b; 


Date. 


1908. 
Jaa. 1 


Particulars. 


]2> 


241 


26 


sol 

81 1 


Opening Balances— 

Capital, as per Balance'Sheet 
Creditors at this date 
Cash in hand and at Bank a 
Cash Keoeipts —6 
2 pigs, sold in market 
J. Smith— 120 lbs. honey, 
at 3d. per lb. 

P. Robertson— 1 calf, twelve 
months old 

B. Jones - 20 pairs fowls, 
at 68. i)fir pair 
J. Brown and Co.— 26 bush. 

barley, at 4*i. per bush 
E Gilbert— 1 cow 
J. Cameron— 2 tons lucerne 
hay, at £8 

20 sheep, sold in market 
at 20s. each . . 

Milk sold to factory 
(3 weeks) 

J. Burrows -1 colt, two 
years old 

16 doz. eggs, sold in market 
at Is. per doz. 

G. Brown— 2 tons lucerne 
hay, at £3 10s. 

Milk B<ild to factory (1 week) 
J. Field— 30 lbs. butter, at 
Is. per lb. 

H. SfcLeod— 1 draught 

home 

T. W. Brooks,— old plough 
and harrows . . 

Totals . . 

Closing Entries— f 
Farm produce consumed in 
house 

Farm produce consumed by 
stock 

Stock on hand at this date 
(carried down) 

Waggons, 4tc., land and 
improvements (carried 
down) 

Debtors at this date (carried 
down) 

1 £ $.\ 

Losses .. .. 0 6* 

Depreciation on j 
waggon, Ac., to , 
be added to losses I 2 10 
Balance net profit i62 B 


£ r.d. 

60 "6 6 

7 0 0 

1 10 0 

1 10 0 

6 0 0 

6 0 0 
6 10 0 

6 0 0 

20 0 0 

6 0 0 

15 0 0 

0 16 0 

7 00 

8 0 0 

1 10 0 
30 0 0 
12 10 0 


178 10 6 


64 


Feb. l| Capital (brought down) 

I OrMiton at this date (brought 
4own) 

Gaili fn hand and at Bank . . 
Gash woelpts— 


178 10 6 


£« 


15 0 


26 


£ » 


1 10 


6 10 


15 


7 0 : . 


30 


88 0 70 


3 5 
40 0 


23 0 


99 5 165 


61 8 0 


16 0 


8 0 | 


56 0 


16 


20 


20 


14 0 
\v9 10 


m 10 


£ r. £ 8. 


j7 0, 


. 6 0 | 


£ 8 . 


£ 8 . 


H 

|l 

If 

10 


I 

If 

II 


£ I. 

kk 0 


£ 

itiool 


I 10 


6 0 


0 16 .. .. 


.. 

. . j 3 o; . 
• I 1 lOi 

j 


7 0 6 n, p io|i 101 


2 .6 0 10 1 15 . . 


I 


i20 0 12 0 . . 


!0 101 


0«16 


26 


619 6 


11 6 


2 15! 


I 


I . 


3 

12 


£ 8,d. 

|gl,690 5 6 


/12 10 . 

18 10' 100] 


|7n209 0 1,226] 
6 0 ,.. 

i 

2 10 ; . . 


286 0 


1,690 5 6 


r 62 8 0 


1,326 1,642 13 6 


24 0 ; 100 


1,626 18 0 
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LEDQEE ACC0UNT8-DB. 


t Opening Balances — 
t Debtors at this date 
I Stock on hand at this date 

I Waggons, laud and 

! improvements 

Cash payments -^; 

H. Smith— 2 tons manure, 

I at £4 

! H. Drew -5 busii. 8 e( 5 d bar- 
ley, at i*, per bush. 
Thomas and Co.— grocer kw 
(private) 

H. Summers -draught horse 
M. M[<*Kenzie -2 heifers, at 
£2 each 

J. Duncan young pigs 

J. Williams S.F. plough 
S. .loseph -butcher’s ac- 
count (private) 

r. R<»bertH 1 dozen eggs 
(white legliorus) 

F. Smith— fowl feed 

K. Martin- 3 hi>cs for bees 
Wages paid for cutting lu- 
cerne crc»p 

Lutore.Ht on mortgage on 
tarm 

Crown rents (part purcliasc 
money) 

Xew' stable erected , 

d calves bought at market i 
J. Black- seed potatoes 
Duncan -2 pigs at £1 
eacli 

Blacksmith's account to 
date . . ; 

Sundry private expeusea j 
for month . . . , 


Ckwiiig Entries i 

Fanil prodm!e consumed in ! 

ilOUMC . . . , 

Farm produce consumed by | 
stock . . . ; 

Cash in hand and at Bank i \ 
(carried down) . . ^ 

Creditors at this date (cai- 
ried down) , . .1 

£ s.i 

Gains . . . . 64 3i 

Capital ac'count . . , . 1 


Jeb, 11 Debtors at this date (brought 
1 down) 

I Stock on hand (brought down) 
Waggons, land and im- 
provements . . 

Cash payments— 


1 

! 1 
! 1 1 

i ! i 1 1 i 
a ! s 1 II 

i 

1 

1 

f 

00 

t 

1 

Ps 

Poultry. 

Dairy. 

Miscellaneous. 

Waggons and 
Implements. 

Land and 
Improvements. 

Capital. 

1 1 i 

14 ' 15 I 16 i 

17 

18 

19 1 

1 

j 21 

22 23 

24 

‘ j 1 

£8.| £ 8. £ 8.: 

£ 

1 £ 8. 

£8. 

£ 8 .£ 8 . 

£ £ 

i £ 8 . d. 

A 13 0 15 10:20 10 
h 30 0 100 0 50 0 

26 

2 o”oi 6 'o 

1.. 

2“0 

n 5 

! 

1 

I 







n 200 1,200 


i H 0 . , . 







i 

! .. 

1 0 







i 

! 


25 0| . 

4 0, 


2 0 0 10' 1 0 1 0 5 0 5 


2 0 0 

to 

. I 10 0 0 

les I 

. , I 3 5 6 

.. 117 2 6 


! * 2 0 0 


63 2146 0 84 10 21 ;25 513 5 . 2 I61 211 1.220! 10 5 6 


.. .. 2 0 .. 1 5 . 

I _ 

15 o' j . 

t 21 siflO 0 . <4 <2 15f6 ODl 61 .. 


. . ' 6 10 0 

I 

. .. i 

i 

p24 /) lOOj 
.! .! 1 1,626 18 0 


64 3 178 10 6| 


69 61165 0!86 10 25 0 29 5|l9 511 5j2 15 235 1,826| 1,642 13 0 

i ' ! i i 1 

28 0 15 0'14 Oi . . ..... 1 , . 51 . 

40 0 80 0j56 0 3 20 0 12 0 . 0 lOj . . I . , , 


209, 1,226! 


L2 
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withdrawn must be added to the profit or deducted from the loss, as the 
case may be, so that the true earnings of the business may be seen. 

Though the foregoing is a ready_ method of ascertaining his profit or 
loss as a whole, it is not by any means considered sufficient as a guide to 
the management of the different branches of his business. To assist him 
lie should have a record of his profit or loss on each branch. If 
he follows out the examples and directions given he will have such a 
record and will be able to see which branches are paying him and which 
are not. The number of columns required will depend on the number of 
branches in the business. 

Having completed the balance-sheet A”), he should make the opening 
entries in his book as shown in Statement B ” (pages 306 and 307). Tht^ 
cash receipts and payments should be entered in the columns set apart for 
them and each item extended under its proper head of account. 

Column I is used to enter the cash on hand or at the bank at the com- 
mencement of the period {a) and all subsequent cash receipts {b), and 
column 13 to record all the cash payments for the period {c) and the cash 
on hand or at the bank at the end of the iieriod {d). (This item is brought 
down to the next period.) 

Columns 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 and 9 are used for entering the opening 

balances from the liabilities side of the balance-sheet (^) and the extension 

of the cash receipts (/), and the closing entries (g). 

Columns 14, 15, t6, 17, 18, 19, 20 and 21 are used for entering the 

balances taken from the assets side of the balance-sheet (h) (except the 
cash balance w^hich has alread\ k^en entered in the cash column i) {a), the 
extension of the subsequent cash payments (/), and the closing entries (/). 

Columns 10 and ii are used for entering the opening balances taken 
from the balance-sheet (k) and all subseciuent cash receipts frir the sale of 
such items (/) and the closing entries {m). 

Columns 22 and 23 are used for entering the opening balances taken 
from the balance-sheet («) and all subsequent cash payments for the 
purchase of such items {0) and the closing entries {p). 

Column 12 is used for the capital at the commencement of the period 
taken from the balance-sheet {q) and the extension of any profit (r). 

Column 24 is used for entering any withdrawals of capital {s) (such 
as private expenses and the farm produce consumed in the house) and the 
balance ktween it and its corresponding column 32. (This balance is 
brought down in column 12 for the next period.) 

Should the balances fall on different sides from those shown in state- 
ment the same principle applies and the balances are brought df)W'n 
on different sides. 

Opening and Closing Entries. 

Revenue Income and Outlay (crops, horses, cattle, sheep, pigs, poultry, 
dairy and miscellaneous). — To find the profit or loss on any part of the 
business it will be necessary to ascertain (i) the total cost of the purchases 
for the period, (2) the amount of the .sales for the period, (3) the value 
of the stocks at the beginning of the period, (4) the value of the st(x:ks 
on hand at the end of the period. 

As only the cash receipts and payments for the period have been re- 
corded in the accounts, it will l)e necessary to take into consideration the 
Debtors and Creditors at the beginning and at the end of the period. If 
this be done the value of the Sdes md Purchases can be accurately ascer- 
tained. 
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1. To ascertain the amount of the purchases, the creditors at the begin- 
ning of the period are deducted (that is, entered in the Cr. columns) 
and the creditors at the end of the jieriod added (that is, entered in the 
Dr. columns). The result will be equal to the purchases made. 

2. To ascertain the amount of the sales, the debtors at the beginning of 
the j>erjod are deducted (that is, entered in the Dr. column) and the 
debtors at the end of the period added (that is, entered in the Cr. 
c'olumns). The result will equal the sales for the period. 

3. The stocks on hand at the beginning of the period are added to the 
purchases (that is, entered in the Dr. columns) ; and (4) the .stocks on hand at 
the end of the period are added to the sales (that is, entered in the Cr. 
columns). The effect alx>ve described in i, 2, 3 and 4 is produced b^ the 
entries made of the opening I >a lances and closing entries as shown in '' B.’’ 

The difference between the corresponding Dr. and Cr. columns equals 
the gross profit or loss on the particular branch of the business. 

Adjustments between departments. — It will be necessary to make some 
adjustments to a.scertain the net profits or losses. 

C onsumption of produce from the farm is equivalent (i) to a sale on 
the part of the business and (2) to the withdrawal of capital by the farmer. 
It is therefore entered on lx>th sides (1) on the Cr. side of the items 
•consumed and (2) on the Dr. side of the capital account. 

Consum])tiun of farm produce by slock is equivalent (i) to a sale on 
the part of business represented by crops and (2) a pun'hase on account 
of the live stock. No money passes, only a value l)eing fixed for the pur- 
poses of adjusting the profits, ('rops account is credited and the cattle 
and pigs ac('ount debited. 

Depreciation.- -Depreciation of the farm implements and plant must 
1)0 addexl to the losses, as the wear of the waggons, carts, plouglis and 
machinery is ('ertainly a loss ; therefore the depreciation is entered in the 
Cr. column of the waggons, &c., account, and then added to the losses as 
.shown in 

Net Profit or Net Loss. — The difference l)etween the corresponding Dr. 
and Cr. columns after making the adjustments and allowing for deprecia* 
tion will be the Net Profit or the Net Loss, 

If the sum of the Cr, column is greater than its corresponding Dr. 
column, the difference is profit and is inserted in the Dr. column to make 
it balance {t). If the sum of the Dr. column is greater than its corre- 
sponding Cr. column, the difference is a loss and is inserted in the Cr. 
column to make it balance (//). 

Having treated all the revenue columns in the way indicated, the 
totals of the balances inserted in each side resi)ei:tively are added in the 
inner column and the difference between the two inner columns extended 
in the capital account column, being the net profit (r) or net loss. The 
farmer will now be able to see not onlv his profit or loss as a whole, but 
how much of it is contributed by each branch of his business. 

Balartces Brought Down . — The debtors inserted in the Cr. columns at 
the end of the period should be brought down in their corresponding Dr. 
columns on the opposite side as they will also be the debtors at the com- 
mencement of the new period. 

The creditors inserted in the Dr. columns at the end of the period 
should be brought down in their corresponding credit columns on the 
opposite side as they will also be the creditors at the commencement of 
the new period. 
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The stcxks on hand entered in the Cr. columns at the end of the 
period are brought down in the corresponding Dr. columns as the stocks 
on hand at the commencement of the new period. 

Capital Income and Outlay {wag^ons^ implements^ land and improve- 
ments). — Capital Outlay may be taken to mean expenditure on the items 
used for the purposes of working the farm and not bought for the purpose 
of selling at a profit and Capital Income as income from such items if they 
should at any time be sold. These columns, Nos. 10 and ii and 22 and 
23, after the extensions and the closing entries (including depreciation) 
have been made are simply balanced by inserting the difference toween 
the corresponding Dr. and Cr., the balances brought down in the 
proper columns on the opposite side being the book value of these items. 

The capital account columns are balanced in the same way by inserting 
the difference and the balance brought down in the capital account column 
on the opposite side. 

New Balance-Sheet. — Having ascertained the net profit and balanced 
all the columns for both the revenue and capital items, the new balance- 
sheet (c) can be prepared from the figures brought down. 


C.”— BALANCE-SHEET, 318T JANUARY, 1908. 
J. FUStD. 


JjiabUUuB. 

a, g. d. £ 8. d. ! 

Mortgage on Laud 100 0 0 I 

Creditors (Rovoniie) . . 16 0 0 I 

» Waggons and I 

Implements 24 0 0 

39 0 0 I 

Capital .. .. 1,626 18 0 | 

1 


£1,764 18 0 


Agget^. 

£ 8 . d. £ 8 . d 

Cash in hand and in Bank 61 8 0 


Debtors (Revenue) 

52 

0 

0 

I. Waggons and 




Implements 

5 

0 

0 

Stock on hand - 




Crops 

40 

0 

0 

Horses 

80 

0 

0 

Cattle 

56 

0 

0 

Sheep 

3 

0 

0 

Figs 

20 

0 

0 

Poultry 

Miscellaneous 

12 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 


211 10 0 

Waggons and Implements 209 0 0 

Land and Improvements 1.226 0 0 

£1,764 18 tt 


Having obtained his balance-sheet, the farmer knows exactly how he 
stands and the result of his transactions for the vear. He has also the 
particulars at hand for making up his income tax returns. 


General. 

Period means the time between one balance and the next. The balanc- 
ing and preparation of the balance-sheet should be done at regular inter- 
vals. The most suitable interval for a farmer would be a year, probably 
from the beginning to the end of the calendar year. The period covered in 
the example is one month. 

Withdrawal of Capital from the Business. — It will be noticed that the 
payments for private expenses are extended to the Dr. of capital account 
column. This is done to reduce the capital, as any expenditure for pri- 
vate purposes is a withdrawal of capital from the business. The same 
principle applies to the consumption of produce from the farm, which 
produce if not consumed would remain in the business or be sold. 

Expenditure for Crown Rents and Improvements, — This item has been 
treated as part purchase and consequently extended to the land and im- 
provements account column to increase the amount. The same principle 
applie.«i to expenditure for permanent improvements. (Note.— Repairs 
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would not be so treated. They would be divided amongst the revenue 
items in the proportion in which the money was expended.) 

Interest on Mortgage on Farm, — This expenditure is divided up amongst 
the revenue items according to the area or value of the land taken up by 
each particular branch. 

Creditors and Debtors, — They mav be divided into two classes (i) those 
which refer to capital items (land, waggons, &c.) and (2) those which 
refer to revenue items (crops, horses, cattle, &c). 

Bills of Exchange, — Bills of exchange or promissory notes are included 
in the debtors and creditors and are not taken into account as receipts or 
payments. 

Horses, — Although horses are dealt with as a department, the crop 
consumed bv them is not taken into account as it is considered that the 
work performed by them in putting in and taking off the crop is sufficient 
repayment for the crop consumed. 

Depreciation, — If great care is taken of the implements, &c.. the de- 
preciation to be added to the losses each year need not perhaps be more 
than 10 per cent, on the diminishing value, but if only ordinary care is 
taken of them probably 15 per cent, will not be too much. Depreciation 
will depend also to some extent on the nature of the machinery, &c,, as 
to whether they are likely to he sufx*rseded in the market bv later and more 
up-to-date articles. 

“ I).’ 

(Credit tranittction^t only to be entered in thin Book.) 


Date 

Debtors. £ *. d. 

meut. 


List 0 / Dtditors on 31irt Decem- 
ber, 1907. 

J. Cameron — 

2 tons lucerne hay at £3 
per ton — sold on 18th 
November, 1907 .. 17.1.8 0 0 0 

G. Brown— 

2 tons lucerne hay at £8 10s. 

—sold on 24th October, 

1907.. .. 30 1.8 700 

B. Drew - 

1 light horse — sold on Slst 
October, 1907 15 10 0 

E. Gilbert— 

1 cow — .sold 15th Novem- 
ber, 1907 .. 13.1.8 6 10 0 

B. Koberts — 

2 fat steers at £7 each— 
sold 18th November, 

1907.. .. .. 14 0 0 

F. James— 

1 light cart — sold 1st Octo- 

iMjr, 1907 . . . . 6 0 0 

54 0 0 

8th January, 1908. 

W. Kobertson— 

6 tons lucerne hay at £3 
per ton . . . , 18 0 0 

28th January, 1908. 

J. Smith— 

2 pigs at £2 lOs. each 


Date 

t^REPlTORS. p2y. £ «. d, 

ment. 


I List of Creditors on 31«< Decern- 


! B. Brooks — 

flO bushels seed wheat Tht 
5s. —bought Ist Septem- 
ber, 1907 .. .. 5.1.8 16 0 0 

H. Summers - 

1 draught horse-bought 
28th November, 1907 . . . . 25 0 0 

J. WlUiams— 

1 S.F. plough— bought Ist 
November, 1907 .. 9.1.8 6 0 0 

46 0 0 

tOth January, 1908. 

Victorian Implement Co. 

1 cultivator . . . . 24 0 0 


5 0 0 
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Wages . — The wages of the farm hands should be divided up and 
charged to the different branches according to the time given to each branch. 

GeneraL — The increase or decrease in the value of the farm and the 
interest which could be earned by the capital invested in the land, if 
placed in the bank on deposit or otherwise invested, as well as the salary 
of the farmer for acting as farm manager, and the value of the assistance 
given by his wife and family, are all matters which he must consider in 
connection with his profits if he wishes' to know whether farming pays 
him; but his own judgment will determine the services which he should 
bring into the account. 

Memorandum Book . — For the purpose of ascertaining the debtors and 
creditors at the time of balancing, it will be necessary to keep a small 
book in which to enter all the sales and purchases for Credit. These entries, 
should be marked off when payments are made. Those entries remaining, 
unmarked will represent the debtors and creditors as the case inav l>e. See 
Statement Most farmers buy and sell principally for cash so that 

the entries in the Memorandum Book will he very few. 


DODDER INFESTED POTATO PLANTS. 

Whilst judging a maize crop competition in the Trafalgar district, Mr. 
J. M. B. Connor observed that potatoes, cow grass and hog weed grow- 
ing in different parts of the Moe Swamp were infested with dodder. Some 



POTATO PLANT COVERED WITH DODDER. 

of the specimens secured by Mr. Connofr were photographed, and are here 
reproduced so that farmers and others may keep a keem look-out for the 
pest and immediately eradicate it should it appear cm their holdings. 
Neglect to take prompt action will inevitablv mean that the growing value 
of any land infested will be greatly depreciated. 
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Recognising the importance of the discovery, the Chief Veterinary 
Officer, Mr. S. S. Cameron, M.R.C.V.S., forwarded the specimens and 
the following letter to Professor Ewart, Government Botanist: — One of 
iriy supervisors (Mr. Connor) the other day came across a patch of potatoes 
heavily infested with dodder. The incident has created a considerable 
amount of interest amongst officers of the Department, and I would be 
glad if you would examine the sample sent along with a view of classify- 
ing the dodder. 

Last year, at Geelong, one of the supervisors (Mr. G. Harmer) found 
weeds such as Cape Weed and Dandelion, badly infested, and it appears 
to me of importance to know whether this is the variety of dodder that has 
hitherto been supposed to attack leguminous plants only, or another variety 
which is apparently cosmofiolitan in its tastes.’^ 

Professor Ewart has replied as follows : The specimen of dodder 

forwarded is Cuscuta epithymum L. European dodder. It is not usual 
to find it on the potato, but this sjiecies and also Cuscuta eurofcea L. will 
grow upon almost any herbaceous stem. The effect on potatoes is as bad 
as upon lucerne or clo\'er. Immediate eradication, burning all refuse, is 
desirable. 

Dodders are not confined to Lcy^uminosce, although one variety, clover 
dodder, C. trifolii^^^ usually grows only on clover ; another, flax dodder, 
C. epihnum, usually onh on flax. The general preference of dodders fr^r 



STEM OF POTATO PLANT WITH DODDER ATTACHED (ENLARGED). 


Leguminoscc .results from the fact that these plants readily provide the 
nitrogenous food which dodders especially need. 

C. epithymum is proclaimed for the whole State. C, europeea has not 
hitherto ap;^ared in this State, although large quantities of seed of the 
‘Other European dodder are imported annually.** 
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C A T A L U 5f A . 

(Continued from fage 271,) 

F, de Castella, Government Viticulturist, 

Priorato Wines and the Rancio Taste. 

These words have already been used once or twice ; before proceeding 
to describe the wine-cellars i visited it will l)e well to explain their exact 
meaning. Priorato is really the name of a small district in the province 
of Tarragona which has long been celebrated for the wines it produced; 
so much so that its name has come to represent a type of wine with a 
distinct character of its own, known both in Spain and France as Rancio. 
This special flavour is rather difficult to define. It reminds one, at the 
same time, both of Port and of Madeira though distinct from either. 
Muscat wines, which through age have lost most of their muscat character 
and have become nutty, usually possess a distinct Rancio tendency. Certain 
wines of high alcoholic strength develop this character very readily and in 
several parts of Cataluna they hav^e long been known and appreciated. 
The development of this special flavour is accompanied by a marked 
change of colour ; this lightens considerably and at the same time becomes 
tawny. The exact nature of this transformation has not been thoroughly 
studied ; it appears to be mainly an oxidation process, for it takes place 
more readily in wood than in bottle. The two principal factors which 
contribute to its development are the varietv of wine grown and the type 
of soil ; if both are suitable, it develops very readily. 

The Gamacho or Grenache is the variety which most easily produces 
this type of wine. When }Oung, it has a bright red colour, similar to 
that yielded by most other red grapes. With age, especially if made from 
overripe grapes, this changes, gradually booming more and more 
** tavrny or ‘‘onion i>eel colour as it is descril)ed in French; very 
frequently and especially if the soil on which the grapes were grown was 
of the required type (he Rancio taste develops at the same time. Instability 
of colour, which in the case of an ordinary dry wine is one of the chief 
defects of the Grenache, becomes in this sf>ecial case an advantage. The 
influence of soil is very striking. If this he of the right type, viz. 
a stony hillside of Primary slate or schis-t, the Rancio taste is almost certain 
to accompany the change of colour, which is less stable than when grown 
on limey soils. Though Grenache is largely grown throughout northern 
Spain and southern France, it is only on Primary soils that this character 
develops. When growm in other formations, a red wine of good quality 
is often produced, but without distinctive character. The more stony the 
soil, provided the geological formation be of the right kind, the more pro- 
nounced is the development of the Rancio flavour and in the pizzaras (slates) 
of the Priorato district, and some other parts of Cataluna, it i.s par* 
ticularly pronounced. 

Only in wines of fairly high aicoholic strength — over 25 p)er cent, of 
pre^f spirit —is this tran.sformalion advantageous ; in lighter wines 
it is a defect, and in the case of win^s of a claret type its occurrence, 
even in a slight degree, is an accident to be avoided. 

^ It is these Rancio wines w^hich form the basis of what is so largelv 
shipped to England under the name of Tarragona Port at the present daw 
The development of Rancio flavour belongs to the same class of changes 
as that of the Port character in the celebrated wines of the Alto Douro in 
Portugal.^ It is remarkable that the geolbgical formation in that privileged 
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district is also of Prinniary age. The varieties of wine grown are, however, 
quite different in the two cases, the Garnacho of the Priorato not being 
cultivated in the Alto Douro. Whether the true Port varieties, introduced 
on the schistose hillsides of Cataluna, would produce wine more similar 
to that of the Alto Douro has not b^n tried; it is at any rate quite 
possible. 

Tarragona Ports, however, are not the only Rancio wines exported. This 
class also forms the basis of many of the wines sliipped to South 
America, though in this case they are, as a rule, unfortified and 
almost dry. 

The Priorato type of 30 or 40 years ago is now a thing of the past, but 
it has given rise to two distinct wines of which it constitutes the basis, viz. : 
a stronger and sweeter wine for shipment to England and a lighter and 
drier wine which has South America for its destination. 

To Victorians, Rancio wines should prove decidedly interesting, seeing 
that large areas in our State consist of poor stony hillsides of Primary 
formation very similar to those which yield Ports and Rancios in Portugal 
and North-eastern Spain. 1 have, in Rutherglen and elsewhere, seen 
wines grown on soils of this description with a distinctly Rancio tendency, 
though made fronr* varieties, such as the Shiraz, which are not specialh 
suited for the development of this character. The (irenache and the true 
Port varieties would in all probability, under similar circumstances, have 
produced Rancios and wines of Port type of far higher commercial value. 

It should be satisfactcury to Australians to remember that wines of high 
quality are frequently produced on Primary formations. So far as the 
Peninsula is con<'erned, we find the Ports of the Alto Douro ; the Mountain 
wine of Malaga, now unfortunately almost extinct ; and the Rancios of the 
Priorato, all of which are grown on formations very largely represented in 
Victoria. 

The Bodegas of Barcelona. 

The magnitude of the Barcelona wine trade came as a surprise to me. 
The statistics quoted above give some idea of it, but it requires a visit 
to one of the bodegas of the large wine merchants to enable it to be fully 
realized. Thanks to Don Jose Gras y Fort, 1 was able to visit two of 
these mammoth establishments. That of Don Pedro G. Maristany (pro- 
nounced Maristang), Rambla Cataluna 83, is one of the oldest-established 
houses in Barcelona. This business was formerh well known in South 
America under the then name of the firm of Pera Gran, the trade mark 
or brand of which, P.M.G., was equally familiar. A few^ notes I was 
able to take during my hurried visit will give some idea of the enormous 
quantity of wine handled. Don Pedro owns important vinevards of his 
•own which yield annually over 100,000 gallons of wdne, but this constitutes 
only a small portion of the contents of these cellars, for he buys far more 
wine than he grows. 

The first cellar one is shown into is a high well -ventilated building with 
a heavy tiled roof, such as is usual in Spain. In this, stand two giant 
storage vats; everything being well proportioned, their enormous size does 
not at first strike one and it comes rather as a shock to learn that each 
of these is ca]>able of containing 88,000 gallons of wfine. At first I 
could scarcely credit this, but there could be no doubt about its correctness, 
4,000 hectolitxes of 22 gallons each are equivalent to 88,000 gallons 
according to our measure.s. As these vats were some 25 feet in diameter 
at the bottom, with staves over 25 feet long, a simple calculation will 
suffice to approximately check the correctness of the gauge. These giants 
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are of the usual vat shape, though closed in at the top ; the staves, of 
Norway pine, some 4 inches thick, are held together by hoops more like 
heavy waggon tyres than those usually driven on vats, for they are of 
iron about 4 in, x J in. Though these are the two largest vats there are 
many others not very much smaller, so that the total capacity of these 
enormous cellars expressed in gallons must run well into seven figures. 
Ever> thing is in proportion and excellently arranged. Earthenware pipes 
are fitted everywhere, for the handling of the wine, which is forced 
through them by electric pumps, driven from the ordinary town circuit. 
One of these pumps, a rotary one, made locally by the Industria Electrica 
Barcelona, was very neat. Its cylinder was only about 6 inches in 
diameter and of about the .same length, yet il was capable of pumping over 
1,200 gallons per hour. 

The cement floor falls slightly to a sink, communicating with a large 
reservoir, to guard against loss in case of accident through the bursting 
of a storage vat. A large German filter (Gustav Seigei No. 4. size), 
('apable of dealing with 12,000 gallons per day was at work. One of the 
most striking features of the establishment was the system of artificially 
ripening wines by exposure to the siln, in large butts known as Bocoys, 
This method, also practised in the south of France, has for its object the 
hastening of the develof^ent of the Rancio taste. The scale on which 
this sun ripening was Ix^ing carried out was eno-rmous ; no less than 2,000 
bocoys of over 140 gallons each w^ere enclosed in a single yard, as well 
as a considerable number of vats and larger casks. The wines undergoing 
this ripening process, which lasts sometimes a >ear or two, were lx>th red 
and white, though chiefly the former. Red wines are freciiientU treated 
in casks of chestnut wood which gives colour to white wine. 

The second bodega I visited was that of Don Magin Pladellorens— a 
remarkable establishment which has attained its pr{‘sent enormous dimen- 
sions by gradual additions from a very small start. The owner, as his son 
was proud to tell me, wa>s not so very many years ago only a working 
cellar-hand. The stock in these l)odegas at the f>resenl moment must 
amount to over a couple of million gallons. One is shown the four original 
vats containing l^etween them 250 cargas (6,000 gallons) which were tlie 
starting point of this vast business. 

Here, also, did T find a giant vat capable of containing 7*50 pijxs 
(nearly 80,000 gallons). It was surrounded by smaller, but nevertheless 
very large vats, and the floor of the cellar in which they were contained 
was formed by the stone flagged tops of large underground storage tanks. 
The vats and tanks in this particular cellaT~H>nly a portion of the premises 
— contained 6,500 pipes or considerably over half-a-million gallons. Here, 
again, artificial development of the Rancio taste by exposure to the sui> 
IS very largely practised. The main yard in which this sun rij^ening 
pr^ess was being carried out contained 17 large vats and 6,000 pipes. 
Wine under treatment remains thus exposed for a couple of years, during 
which time the casks are regularly filled and occasionally racked. The- 
process is thus one of slow oxidation through the jx>res of the wood 
aided, perhaps, by the actinic rays of the sun. It has nothing in common 
with the direct action of air, in ullaged casks, with or without the presence 
of flor on the surface, which is the most striking feature of sherrv 
maturation. 


Th^, sun rjp^ed wines are grobabJy blended afterwards with wines 
matured in the wdinary way. Their age and loss through evaporation no 
doubt rendm them somewhat expensive, but this is made up for by their 
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value for blending purposes. They seem to be absolutely necessary for 
the production of wine of the modern Priorato type required in South 
America. The strength at which the wines are exposed seems to be about 
28 or 29 per cent, (proof) in the case of dry wines and over 30 per cent, 
for .sweet. The majority, however, are dry, it being usual to sweeten them 
afterwards, if necessary, by the addition of Arrope or Mistela. Arrope 
or lx)iled must (what we erroneously term Geropega in Australia) was 
l)eing made in a large tinned copper boiler, heated by a steam coil of the 
same metal, also tinned. It was being reduced to one-third of its original 
bulk and wa's of dark colour and had the usual cooked smell. 

Mistela is the Spanish name for what is known as Geropega in Portu- 
gal. It is the must of very ri^^e grapes, the fermentation of wdiich is 
prevented by fortification . I was informed that though the law permits 
the use of any rec:tified spirit, that made from wine is solely used ; ample 
quantities are obtainable and exemption from excise is allowed in the ease 
ol wine spirit. 

Filter.s are extensively used, a raised reservoir .some 30 feet above 
the ground providing the necessary pressure. Various types of pumps 
were shown to me ; one ot these, driven b\ a small gas-engine, could 
handle over 100 gallons per minute. A large pasteuriser of French make 
appeared to he in constant work. The \alLie of pa.steuri.sation for wines, 
often more or less fruity but of onlv medium alcoholic strength, can be 
easily understood. 

Both establi.shments struck me b\ the up-to-date nature and general 
efficiency of everything in them. Each was ec]uip})ed with a lalHjrator>. 
.such as one would expect to find in a modern l>rewery rather than in a wine 
cellar. The sun lijx^ning process was a most interesting feature and one 
which had not previously come undej my notice in Spain. But what 
struck me moic forcibly than anything else w’as the enormous volume of 
trade done in these* Banvlona Ijodegas. Don Magin Pladelloren's ship- 
rnents total 36,000 quarter-casks, or alK>ut a million gallons a year, and 
Senor Mari.stany’s ojK^rations are (>n a similar scale. Nowhere else in 
Spain did I .see anything of the kind. The w’ine 1 saw' running, literally 
Jn rivers, in the stone channels provide<i for the purpose, reminded one 
luthei of water for irrigation. It was hard to realize that it was reallv 
wane. South America is the destination of most of it. The wine is 
fehip|>ed in bulk and bottled and sold 011 arriv’al. The av^erage whole.sale 
price would lie somewhere about £9 or i«?r pipe of a little over 
100 gallons f.o.i). Barcelona. 


Principal Types ok Wine. 

'J’he following were the principal types of wines shown to me 
Priorato de Mesa (table)-the modern type. This was a nice, clean 
wine of rather light red colour, and an alcoholic strength of -’c to 27 
per cent, (proof) with good^ bouquet, and a distinct, thoueh not verv 
pronounced Rancio character. It was probably a blend of a typical 
Rancio with a deal of wines not de\eloping this flavour, for most of 
the wine handled at Barcelona is grown between that town and Reus, on 
limestone, and not on schistose soil. The colour was a perfect, bricht 
red, without any trace of purple, but not exactly tawny either. Its specific 
gravity was that of water (o® Baum^) which would indicate a small per- 
centage of unfexmented sugar, probably added in the shape of mistela— 
just enough to render t fruity but not sweet. This wine would probably 
te made from Garnacho blended with some other local varieties such as 
Cannena and Sumoll. 
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Malaga Seco . — A white wine of light golden colour, of the same 
strength as tlie Priorato de Mesa, and therefore less alcoholic than the 
wine of Andalucia it is called after ; the use of the name of which is, by 
the way, contrary to Madrid Convention rules. This was a nice, rather 
neutral wine, not unlike some of our so-called Australian sherries, but less 
alcoholic and with less distinctive character. Like the previous wine, it 
is largely sun ripened and slightly sweetened wdth mistela ; its gravity was 
also o*' Baum6. 

These two types constitute the bulk of shipments to South America. 
It is strange that their alcoholic strength should be so similar to that of 
our own export wine. The red differs wddely from ours, however, in 
colour and body being paler and thinner. 

Priorato Dulce (sw^eet) a dark red wine with a rather purplish tint, 
sweeter and more alcoholic than the Priorato de Mesa. 

Malaga Dulce . — This is like the Malaga Seco, but sweeter and more 
alcoholic — somewhat neutral, clean sweet wliite. 

In addition to these main types, other intermediate ones are made up 
according to customers’ requirements. 

In one of the cellar laboratories I was in, there w^ere irarncfl formuKe 
on the wall for wines of different tyjxi to any of the alx)ve— wines of which 
the alcoholic strength would go up to 32 per cent, and even 37 j^er cent, 
(proof) with acidities between 2.2 and 2.6 jxir cent, of sulphuric acid and a 
sugar strength of about 5 per cent. Such wines used formerly to go exten- 
sively to Brazil but that country is now chiefly supplied from Portugal. 

I have not yet referred to the Tarragona Ports, so largely shij)2)ed to 
England. These wines, which are handled at Reus and Tarragona and 
not at Barcelona, can more conveniently be described later. 

Such is a brief description of what I w'as able to see of the Barcelona 
wine trade. Of the South American shipments, 1 knenv practically noth- 
ing, nor do I think its importance is realized in English speaking countries. 
Victoria is admirably suited for the production of wines of similar t\pe — 
our schistose hills Will, if planted with the right variety of vine, produce 
Rancios of pronounced type. The area of land suitable for producing this 
cla^s of wine in France and Spain is limited. I’he possibility of our find- 
ing a market for such wine among our Spanish neighbours across the 
Pacific is at any rate worth consideration. Perhaps not in Argentina or 
Chili, where wine production is increasing steadil), but in the more 
tropical republics of Peru, Ecuador, Bolivia, and Columbia business might 
l)e done. These countries are much nearer to us than to Spain. 

The Priorato District — Tarragona Port. 

In the preceding pages the word Priorato has l)een employed to desig- 
nate a type of wine. It really is the name of a well defined district in 
the province of Tarragona. 

The railway line from Zaragoza to Barcelona crosses the Ebro at Mora 
la Nueva after a most interesting though tortuous route on the right bank 
of that great river, the course of which, about here, is in very rugged 
country. The picturesque ruins, villages, and churches near Flix and Asco 
leave a vivid impression on the memory. A couple of stations past Mora, 
the traveller finds himself in tiie heart of the Priorato district. Vineyards 
once more become a feature of the landscape and ver\ picturesque they 
are, climbing up the hillsides in terraces similar to those of the Alto Douro 
and^the Rhine. The\ are, however, less numerous than the\ were some 
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\ears ago. The vine inclustxy in these parts suffered most severely from 
phylloxera which, on these dry hiJKsides, proved very deadly and where, as 
at Malaga, early reconstitution failures owing to the use of the Riparia 
stoc’k deterred many from replanting. Falset, a large village near the 
Marsa-Falset railway station may be looked upon as the centre of the dis- 
trict, which is roughly a valley running P2.N.E. from Mora la Nueva, be- 
twe(;n the Montes de Garrancha and the Sierra de Trades on the flanks of 
which the best vineyards are situated. The Ciurana, a small tributary of 
the Kbro, runs through the valley. After passing the stations of Pradell 
and 1 'orre de Fontanbella, a tunnel through the Sierra de Trades range, 
takes one out of the Triorato proper, with its pizarra formations, into lime- 
stone soils where the wines produced are of quite a different type to the 
Triorato Kancios. 

Shortly after passing this tunnel Reus is 1 cached, a town of 27,000 in- 
habitants, which was formerly the headciuarters of the old Triorato wine 
trade and still is the commercial centre of the more recent trade in these 
wines, which are largely shipped to England under the newer name of 
Tarragona Tort. As has happened in Portugal, the name of the port of 
shipment has displaced that of the district where the wine is grown. 

Falset and the adjoining villages Corniidella, Poboleda, and Porrera 
[jroduce the choicest Rancio wines. Next to these, so far as quality is 
concerned, some Gratallops, Masroig, Guiamets, Marsa, and Capsanes 
wh(‘re the land is a little less steep and rocky. 

The district was divided in old days into Triorato Alto and Triorato 
Tajo (iipp(*r and lower); all the above villages are situated in the former 
division. Here the Garnacho was the variety exclusively cultivated ; a 
Rancio wine was wanted, and this variety jjroduced it in a more pro- 
nounced form than any other in these tv pica I pizarro soils. 

Triorato Bajo cemsisted of the lower portions in the valley where the 
soil is alluvial and often calcaieous. Here, Rancio wines are not produced ; 
other varit'ties, t*s{)ecially Carin(Tia (Carignane), are grown as well as Gar- 
nacho, yielding wine of more usual type. 

The upper division, owing to its special nature, is the one presenting 
the most interesting features. In many parts there is practically no soil , 
rile vines are grown in the much fissured, slaty, schist in the same way as in 
the Alto Douro district of Portugal. In pre- phylloxera days, when un- 
grafted vines could be used, thes<.* were planted by sinking a hole in the 
easily broken nx'k witl\ a (’row bar. In the most arid situation, where the 
best wines were grown, this hole was filled with a couple of baskets of soil 
in which the young vine could find some nourishment until such time as its 
roots had established them.selves in crevices in the rock. It was estimated 
that it cost I peseta per vine to plant a vineyard. With about 1,000 vines 
per acre the cost of establishment would come to about per acre, even 
with the cheap labour available. Such conditions are not at all suited for 
resistant stocks, and one can easily understand the unsatisfactory results 
obtained when their use was attempted in the same manner as with the 
ungrafted vinifera, especially with .so exacting a stock as regards moisture 
and richness of soil as the Riparia. 

There is a marked difference between the di.strict before nnd aftei 
phylloxera. The tendency has been to replant the richer soils rather than 
the dry slaty hillsides. Thus it is that the bulk of the trade is now in 
cheap Tarragona ports, probably blends containing only a proportion of 
Rancio wine from pizarra soils, such as gave the district its ancient repu- 
tation. 
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There was little to be learnt about reconstitution in the Priorato. The 
stocks used are Rupestris du Lot and Riparia Gloire. The former seems 
to give satisfaction in all but the driest situations — wherever the rock is 
sufficiently fissured for it to be able to get its roots down, and there is, at 
least, a certain amount of soil. The soil being a poor one, no trouble is 
ex])erienced so far as non-setting of fruit is concerned. The Riparia stock 
is confined to rich valley soils where it seems to do fairly well. No doubt, 
some of the newer hybrids would give good results, but strange to say they 
do not appear to have l^ieen tried. 

Wine-making is a simple process, the peculiar character of the wine 
depending more on soil and variety than on any special treatment. The 
grapes are gathered when very ripe, crushed, and vatted in the ordinary 
way. Fermentation is allowed to proceed for a long time on the skins — 
sometimes for as much as twenty days — after which the wine is racked off 
;md fortified. The spirit is often added before fermentation. 

In the Priorato, as is usual throughout Cataluna, the wine is usually 
made by the grower who sells his young wine to the merchant. Large 
wineries which buy the grapes are the exception. 


Reus. 



REUS. 


In company with Don Jos^ Gras y 
Fort, T visited this centre on nth 
January. It is a small but well- 
built town, posse.ssing many fine build- 
ings. The leading church, a photo- 
graph of which is here reproduc'ed, is 
characteristic. The town has jKissed 
through many \dcissitudes, rising or 
falling with the prosperity of the wdne 
trade on which it so largely dejjends. 
It saw bad times some fifty years ago 
when a crisis occurred in the wine 
trade. Again, in the eighties, the out- 
break of phylloxera did it much in- 
jury. Though reconstitution may \)g 
looked upon as an accomplished fact, 
the volume of trade is considerably 
less than it was formerly. 

Thanks to the kindness of my 
guide, I was able to visit two of the 
largest wine merchants’ establishments 
in this, his native town. 


These were the bodegas of the firm of Mayner y Pla and those of 
Don Roman Perpina. They were both fine, up-to-date establishments 
handling very large quantities of wine. The rule here is for the 
cosechero or farmer to make his own wine, selling it afterwards to the 
merchant who blends, matures and exports it. Both the above houses 
ship largely to England. Mayner y Pla are successors of the older firm 
of Pablo Oliva y Boule whose trade mark P.O.Y.B. in a circle, has 
long been well known to the English wine trade. 

Pasteurization is very largely practised in lx>th bodegas and no secret 
is made of the fact. At Mayner y Pla^s there was a very large pas- 
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teuiizer of sp-ecial construction by means of which all wine was pas- 
i:eurized to 75 deg. C. Don Rom^n Perpiha uses a ‘‘ Pastor pasteurizer 
— the well known Bordeaux make. An interesting addition to this ma- 
chine was an air pump by means of which air could be forced into the 
wine during its passage through the hottest part of the machine in order 
lo artificially develop the Rancio taste. In the case of ordinary dry 
reds, contact with air at high temperature is carefully avoided. Dry 
wines are usually treated at 80 deg. C. (176 deg. F.) but for sweet 
Avines temperatures of up to 100 deg. C. (212 F.) are preferred. It 
is remarkable that, once pasteurized at a high temperature, these sweet 
wines seem to stand shipment, even to Canada, without risk of fermen- 
tation though only moderately fortified. Much Tarragona Port is shipped 
under 30 per cent, of proof spirit. 

1 tasted several different wines. One of these, a Prior ato, though only 
two >ears old, was already distinctly tawny in colour and Rancio in taste. 
An Australian would probably descrilie it as “becoming porty.” 1 was 
shown a ten-year old Rancio, a very fine wine which had lost most of its 
colour. It reminded me somewhat of an old Rutherglen Pedro in taste 
as well as in colour. 

Young wines, on the other hand, were almost as dark as our Shiraz 
and not unlike it in character. I was also shown some Mistela, very 
dark anfl sweet with* a gravity of 10 deg. Baum^. This is sometimes 
ship{ 3 ed lo Germany under the name of Geropega. In these Reus 
Ixxiegas, I again saw some of the huge storage vats similar to those 
by wliich 1 had htvn so much struck in Barcelona, aUo pumps &c., prov- 
ing the scale (m which operations are conducted. Sun rijiening of wines 
was, however, less in evideiK'e, the Priorato wines developing more easily 
the Rancio character, their natural maturation is, no doubt, usually 
sufficient. 

Such is the state of the Priorato district at ihe present day. The 
unfortified natural Rancio wines for which it was famous are no longer 
known as such. Under a modified form and probably largely blended, 
one portion finds its way to South America whilst another portion, forti- 
fied and prohaldy also blended, is ship])ed to England as Tarragona 
Port. 

VlLLAFRANCA DEL PaNADKS. 

The Panades is the name of a district, similar in size to the Priorato 
but quite different in geologu'a! formation and in the wines it produces. 
'Phe former is mainly Secondary (often 'Cretaceous) and Tertiary. Its 
soils are rich in lime, usually containing 25 to 30 j.)er cent, of carbonate. 
Its wines are mostly vin ordinaire of good quality, both red and white. 
It is said that a go^ deal of it finds its way to La Rioja to supplement, 
by blending, the shortage caused by the ravages of phylloxera in that 
district. The Panadds has long limi reconstituted, mainly on Rupestris 
dll Lot, which is, on the whole, giving satisfaction. Villafranca is a 
.small but prosi>erous town, depemling largely on the wine trade. Casks 
and cellars are everywhere in evidence. I saw here a curious form of 
<lray, of which a photograph is reproduced. It is very convenient for 
the handling of butts and pipes, weighing w^hen full, over half a ton 
each. These casks are swung by chains from the prolongation of the 
shafts, one fore and one aft of ihe axle. The chains, manipulated by 
"winches, permit one man to do all the handling of these heavy vessels. 
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The Estacion Enologica. 

This has been mentioned as one of the experimental and educational 
stations, established under the comparatively recent policy of State aid 
to viticulture. Another similar station has quite lately been opened at 
Reus, but was not yet in working order at the time of my visit. The 
Villafranca station itself, has lately been entirely remodelled and brought 
up to date, a thoroughly equipped laboratory, capable of accommodating 
50 students, lieing one of the chief additions. Experimental vine plots 
of all kinds are conducted in connexion with the station, which is under 
the direction of Don Cristobal Mestre A.rtigas who has only recently 
been appointed to the position. He received me most courteously and 
I much regretted the unavoidable brevity of my visit. Run on similar 
lines to the other Estaciones/* I have described, this institution is 
<loing good work. Affinity problems are receiving a good deal of atten- 
tion. I was informed that the small round muscat of the district does 
well on 1202, but is less satisfactewry on A.R.G.i. 



CART FOR HANDLING HEAVY WINE CASKS. 


Don Cristobal supplied me with some interf^sting figures as to gravi- 
ties, acidities and yields of some of the leading varieties of Cataluha. 
These observations were made at the Plstacion, on grafted vines three 
}ears old. 



Hki> Vakietiks. 



Variety . 

Yield per aere. 


Orai it> — 
aauni6. 

Acidity per i,ooc-- 
OM Tartaric Acid, 


Tons. Cwts 




Trepat 

«) 8 ' 

... 

8.2 

7^8 

Malvasia Roja 

S 4 


— - 

6.27 

Sumoll 

4 12 


12.1 

8.11 

(tariiac)ta Roja 

4 2 


n.8 

5-97 

Tempraiiillo 

4 


11.4 

— 

(^raciano . . 

2 9 


10.0 

7.65 

Aramon {i years) 

2 12 


— 

9,64 

Malbeck ... 

— 

... 

12.3 

7 .H 

i^ariiieiia ... 

— 

... 

10. 1 

7.65 
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Whitk Variktibs. 


Variety. 

Yield per acre. 

Ura\it.v — 
Hauiii6. 

Acidity per 1,000— 
m Tartaric Acid. 


Toils OwtH. 



Parellada ... 

6 8 

— 

6.12 

Bubirat Parents 

5 18 

. 

6.73 

Garna<3ha Blanca 

4 14 

— 

5.81 

Malvasia Blanca 

48 

— 

7.04 

Xarelo 

4 4 

— 

7.19 

Macabeo ... 

3 n 

— 

6.88 

; new jirogramme of 

work was not, 

at the time of 

m\ visit, final l\ 


drawn up. 

Nursery Work at Villafranca. 

From the commencement of reconstitution in Cataluna, the propaga- 
tion of resistant stocks was entirely left to private enterprise. Energetic 
Catalans were not slow to seize the opportunity, and at the present time 
the largest vine nurseries in Spain for the propagation of resistant stocks 
are to be found in Cataluna. Amongst the most important are those 
of Don Jaime Sabate at Villafranca, and Don Francisco Casellas near 
Barcelona. The former was the only one 1 was ^ble to visit. Don 
Nicola de los Salmones, at Pamplona, had given me a letter of intro- 
duction to Don Jaime Sabate. He advised me strongly to see this im- 
portant establishment, the largest in Spain. 

Though the bulk of the vineyards of Cataluiia ha\e long since been 
re(X>nstitutv‘d, bv field grafting as a rule, there is .still a ceitain amount 
of plantation going on, chief!) replacing of unsuitable stocks, and much 
of this is l)eing done by means of nurserv raised Ixmch grafts. The 
Catalan nur.series supph vines to the whole of Spain, especially to those 
regions more recentlv invaded and now being actively reconstituted, many 
of which are too cold for field grafting to l)e really satisfactory. Dis- 
tricts which do not, like Valencia, benefit by the (^vernment supply, 
obtain their grafted vines from the large nurserymen of Cataluna. 
The warm, almost Australian climate of the region, insures vigorous 
growth and tlie production of healthy, well grown \oung plants. 

The magnitude of oper<itions in Sefioi Sabate’s establishment is 
shown In the following figur(^s as to the output for the 1907-8 season: — 
Grafted Rootlings ... ... ... 3,022,318 

Hurbados (ungrafted rootlmgs) ... i,soo,ooo 

(iraftable t'utlings 3,^65,000 

8,087,318 

In addition to these 6,715,000 small cuttings, suitable for striking in 
a nursery, were for sale. 

Senor Sabate explained to me that he has good soil, a good climate 
and good workmen — these enable him to obtain a high projx>rtion of per- 
fect iini<;ns. His books show t>ercentages of from 75 to 80 per cent, 
with easy stocks, such as 1202, 420A, 3309 &r. ; rather less with 
A.R.G.i. ; and about 50 per cent, with 157-1 t. The business seems 
to l)e a profitable one, for he informs me that he has cleaied over a 
million jiesetas (^40,000 at par) since he commenced oiierations, less 
than ten years ago. 

The supi>]ies on hand and prices quoted throw some licrht on the 
popularity of different stocks and scions in the district. Though this 
mav not the bCvSt jXKSsible criterion oif real value it is nevertheless in- 
teresting. So far as stocks are concerned their popularity apjiears to be 
in the following order, viz., A.R.G.i. ; 120-2 ; 41B ; A.R.G.9 ; Rupestris 
du Lot, 3309. The last two are rather diminishing in favour owing 
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to high lime contents in many of the soils. No. 93-5 of Couderc is 
much sought after of late; No. 157-11 is in great favour in Andalucia. 
It is a stock more suitable for field than for iJench grafting. No. 1616 
is also in request in Andalucia for swampy soils. The Berlandieri x 
Rupestris hybrids 301A and 301B are also frequently asked for. Many 
others are occasionally ordered but in smaller quantities. 

The market price of the different stcx:ks is often a fair guide as to 
their value. The following were Senor Sabat6’s prices for graf table 
cuttings 16 to 18 inches long and not less than J inch in diameter at 
the small end last season, per 1,000: — 

41B, 40 pesetas; 420A, 30 p. ; 157-Tj, 420B and 34E, 30 p. ; 

93“5 30 P. ; A.R.G.9., 35 p. ; 1202, 32 p. ; A.R.G.i., 30 p. ; 

1616, Rupestris du Lot and 3309, 25 p. ; 3306 and T01-14, 22 p. 
(i peseta— rod. at par.). It will be noted that Riparias are not even 
quoted. 



BENCH GRAFTING — PREPARING CUTTINGS. 


A fair idea of the scion varieties most in demand is to l)e obtained 
by the number of grafted rootlings Senor Sabate has for sale. These 
are as follows: — ^lempranillo de Rioja, 1,531,990; Garnacha, 648,293; 
Carinena, 287,093 ; Macabeo (knowii' as White Hermitage at Ruther- 
glen), 192,135; Graciano de Rioja, 140,591; Morastel, 78,550, and 
various others in decreasing numbers. Of course it must l)e remembered 
that Senor Sabat6’s orders do not come from Cataluna alone ; he supplies 
all parts of Spain. The large number of Tempranillos are required for 
La Rioja where replanting is lieing actively carried on. 

Senor Sohate’s calluses all his vines in moss, atxording to the method 
first popularized by M. F. Richter of Montpellier, the same which Don 
Rafael Janini has adopted with such excellent results at Valencia. 
Grafting, as well as the cutting of stocks and scions to the requisite 
length, is performed by women— our photograph shows one of the 
workshops where the latter operation is being performed. Both as 
regards the kind of graft and callusing^ material, methods differ from 
those ii:\ vogue at Montt)ellier and Valencia. In.stead of the whip tongue 
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graft, the shouldered cleft is practised, with a very naxrow wedge on the 
scion. Sehor S abate employs a special grafting machine made according 
to his own design ; the grafts are bound with raffia. 

Instead of callusing in seaweed, ordinary moss is employed, such 
as M. Richter suggested in his earlier trials. This is obtainable in the 
Catalan hills at i peseta per bag — thousands of bags are secured each- 
season. It may be used a couple of seasons in succession, but fresh 
moss is preferred, the j)revious season’s being emplo\ed for the packing 
of grafted rootlings. Charcoal is not mixed with the moss (to prevent 
moulds) nor are the cuttings treated with any antiseptic. The raffia with 
which the grafts are tied is, however, pickled in a sulj)hate of copjier 
solution. .Moulds appear, nevertheless, to give but little trouble and 
the quality of the grafted rootlings obtained appeared to me to be all 
that could be desired. As regards other jx>ints, such as moisture and 
temperature during callusing, the work appears to be ('onducted on 
i'imilar lines to those followed at Montpellier and Valencia. The cab 
lusing cases contain alxiut 1,500 grafts each and are kept for 25 days 
at a temiX'rature of 77” F. The calli^d grafts are planted out in 
March (Sejjtember in Australia), in nuftey rows 31 inches apart, at 
intervals of 2 inches from one another. The depth at which the\ arc 
])] anted is such that the jK>int of union is a couple of inches al>ov(' the 
surface so that when, lat<*r on, (he protecting mound is levelled it is 
al>r>v(' ground. Scion rcK>ts are cut twice during the season : after the 
first cutting the mound is reformed, but after tlie sxecond the graft is 
<*xp(>sed so as to harden it off and insure thorough seasoning. Irri- 
gation is largely practist^J, the nurseries being watered alx>ut every ten 
r(a\s during the summer. Manure is generously applieM though it is 
novtT ])lace(] in contact with the young vines. Considerable quantities 
of sulphate of iron are added in the manure pits. Apart from the 
usual chemical eff<x:t, this is held to destro\ many injurious beetles and 
their Itirvae. 

Senor Sabate' drove me in a tartana to see several of his outlying 
nurseries and fields of mother vines. At one of these, grafted rootlings 
were being lifted ; gangs of three men and a boy to each row were 
engaged at this work. Two men with forks loosened the soil on each 
side, the third with a very strong two pronged fork was then able to 
bodily raise the grafted ])lanr from below so that the boy could lift it 
out without breaking am rixits. The photograph reproduced shows this 
wwk in operation. I also saw some grountl being got ready for plan- 
tation in the following March. The work was very thoroughly done and 
the land was in beautiful order. 

We then visited the Finca de la Siierte, where there are some large 
plantations of mother vines for ^vood production, and also a fine col- 
lection of table graiX'S ; among the former I noticed particularly 20,000 
vines of 41B, 28,000 of 1202, 6,000 of 420A, 20,000 of A.R.G.9., and 

2.000 A.R.G.t. This property was formerly a vineyard yielding 

50.000 gallons of wine but it has now almost entirely been transformed 
into mothei vines, partly by grafting. These were planted at about 
6x6 feet apart and as usual in European mother vine plantations, they 
are pruned accx)rding to the very short pollard svstem known as foda de 
niimbre in Spanish (T^te de Saule in French). The vines are not 
trained or tied up in any way during the growing season ; when the 
cuttings are removed, all shoots are pruned off flush with the old wood 
of the crown. 
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A large block of Sumoll grafted on Rupestris du Lot had only recently 
been converted to A.R.G.9. by regrafting, as this latter stock is coming into 
favour in the region ; these vines were doing remarkably well, as was also 
a block of 15-year old Rupestris du Lot which had been grafted to 93-5. 

These few notes concerning Senor Sabate’s nursery establishment wdll 
give some idea of the state of reconstitution in northern Spain. In the 
south the demand is exclusively for barbados, to be subsequently field 
grafted. Don Jaimd explained to me that the preference for field grafting 
in the w^arm and dry south is chiefly due to the fact that best results are 
obtained with a very long plant — over 18 inches long —such plants being 
more resistant to drought during the first few years. To wwk and handle 
in the nursery bench grafts of such length is not i>racticable, hence the 
preference for field grafting. 

In the train, c>n the trip from Villafranca to Reus, 1 met a large vine- 
yard proprietor from Vendrell, a neighbouring wine centre— Senor Alegret. 
His vineyard, which we could see from the train, was established at great 
expense, a crust of hard limestone being removed with dynamite. He is 
a great believer in Rupestris du Lot as a stock, and told me that he had 
tried everything else but had found nothing so satisfactory. No doubt 
in these ixx>r, stony, but deep soils, conditions are just what is rerjuired 
for this stock, 

A Spanish Champagne Vineyard. 

Casa Codorniu, the property of Don Manoel Raventos, at San Sadurni 
de Noyes, is the largest sparkling wine enterprise in Spain. When I was in 
Valencia, Don Rafael Janini strongly advised me to visit it and gave me a 
letter of introduction to enable me to do so. 

On 24th January, 1908, I took the train to San Sadurni, a large 
and prosperous village near the valley of the Lobregat and on the line to 
Villafranca and Reus. The land in its vicinity varies a good deal, 
being chiefly undulating hills of limestone formation, and alluvial soil • 
near the river. Vines are to lie seen everywhere ; the soil though mosth 
unsuited for other forms of agriculture, is an essentially viticultural one. 

I had the bad fortune to miss Don Manoel Raventos who w^as al>sent 
for a few days. He is one of the foremost viticulturists in the region. 
Amongst other positions he holds, he is president of the Institute Agricola 
Catalan de San Isidro, to which reference has already been made. 

His capata2 (manager), Senor Montserrat, very kindly show'ed me over 
tx)th vineyard and cellars, enabling me to spend a most instructive after- 
noon, for Casa Codorniu is, in every respect, a model establishment. It 
is beautifully situated on the banks of a tributary of the Lobregat ; in the 
far distance are to be seen the serrated crags of Montserrate \vhilst a few 
miles away one sees the ruins of the Castle of Subirats, which has 
played a part in the history of Catalufia. 

The vineyard covers some 280 acres and has yielded in a season as 
much as 198,000 gallons, or an average of 700 gallons per acre. It has 
been remarkably well established; the whole of the land was subsoiled 
to a depth of over 2 feet with steam ploughs. Field grafting was the 
method used for all but the newest portions, for it was planted before 
the era of nursery -raised bench grafts. Don Manoel, however, prefers the 
latter method which he applies to all new plantations. 

The stocks most largely used in the older portion of the vineyard are 
Rupestris du Lot and A.R.G.2, on the hillsides; and Riparia Gloire in 
the rich sandy alluvial soils: almost anything would grow in the latter 
t\pical Riparia soil. Various newer stocks are now being tried, and 
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several interesting experimental plots have recently been established to test 
them ; the above, however, constitute the basis of the vineyards. No. 
A.R.G.2 is here ptreferred to A.R.G.i, which is rather unusual. I was 
told that the grapes are healthier and hang better on the former ; they are 
apt to fall off as soon as ripe on the latter. The yield and time of ripening 
are the same on each; A.R.G.9 has not yet been tried. Nos. 3306 and 
3309 are held in great esteem ; in the ext:)erimental plots there was little 
to choose between them. They lx>th bore a heavit^r crop than Rupc^stris du 
I.ot alongside; 3309 was if anything the better of the two, whilst A.R.G.2 
held an intermediate position. 1'he conditions as regards soil, manuring 
and cultivation were the same in eacli case. Rupestris du Lot was best 
as regards vigour of vegetation. The soil of this vineyard appears to be 
rather rich for the latter stoi'k. 

As regards scions, the Xarelo constitutes alxnit 90 per cent, of the vine* 
yard. This local white variety is more largel) grown than any other in 
the district. Morrastel and Macabeo* are also grown. 


< \ I 



BURIAL OF VINE PRUNING, SAN SADURNI. 


Manuring is extensively j)ra('tised. In addition to all the marc of the 
vines ard, some 200 truck loads are purcliavsed annually from a neighlx>uring 
distillery. This is supplemented by artificial fertilizers, such as super- 
]>hosphate.s, sulphate ai potash, tK:c., as well as large quantities of u.sed animal 
charcoal from a local sugar mill. Another curious form of manuring is 
practised, which I had already seen in some other parts of Spain, though 
nowhere so largely or so methodically applied as at San Sadurni. This 
is the Vairial in short trenches of the primings of the \ines, as well as of 
any sort of vegetable refuse available. The photograph shows a row 
of vines with these trenches, about 20 inches deep, open for the reception 
of the stuff to lie buried. The trenc'hes are ojjened everv 5th or 6th row, 
some \ears elapsing before a return is made to the same row again. The 
lieneficial influence of previous \ears* treatments on the vegetation of the 
vines was very evident. This practice is considened to act quite as much 
by facilitating retention of moisture, as by the plant food which is added 


* Macabeo is the sort grown at Rutberglen under the erroneous name of White 
Hermitage. 
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to the soil. Strange to say, this decaying vine debris does not seem to 
bring about the growth of any parasitic vine root fungi, as might be feared, 
'rhe method is one which has long been practised about here. 

The vines are usually planted 6 ft. 6 in. x 3 ft. 3 in. and not tied 
up in any way. Some are, however, long pruned, the rod being bent round 
and tied to the crown. In some portions of the vineyard a departure from 
this method has l)een made, the vines being planted 6 ft. 6 in. x 6 ft. 6 in. 
and trained on a single wire to which the rods, two of which were left on 
each vine, were lied. 



LIFTING GRAFTED ROOTLINGS IN NURSERY. 


In one of the bends of the river, was a small flat of beautiful rich soil 
in which were 20 acres of Xarelo, grafted on Riparia Gloire, planted at 
6 ft. 6 in. X 6 ft; 6 in. and trained on 4 wires. The growth was magnificent 
though the vines were 12 years old, but the soil was essentially a Ri])aria 
one. This bloc’k had yielded, the previous vintage, 21,000 gallons of 
wine or a little over 1,000 gallons per acre. 

The champagne cellars are on a very large scale and splendidl) 
equipped. French champagne makers have lx*en engaged and ever\ thing 
is done exactly as in the Champagne district. I was strongly reminded of 
Great Western in these long galleries full of bottles, cork downwards, in 
the usual shaped racks. I was further reminded of the similarit\, as 
most of the galleries were not vaulted over, the soft Tertiary sandstone 
being sufficiently solid to disj:)ense with such. The formation, however, 
was quite different to the decom|X>sed granite of Great Western. 

These galleries, of which there are altogether 2.800 metres (nearly if 
miles), are at an average depth of 70 feet l)elow the surface ; they are 
\vell lighted by electricity and well ventilated. 

FiGtmRAS. 

On 27th January, I left Barcelona for the north and for France. I 
decided to break my journey at Figueras, the mv>st north -easterh town, 
of any size, in Spain, in order to see the Viticultural Experiment' Station 
which had been created bv Don Nicola de I.os Salmone, before he was 
promoted to Pamplona. My main object was to see something of recon- 
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stitution in the stiff primary soils I have already referred to, and which 
I expected to find about here. Gei*ona is the capital of the province of 
the same name and Figueras, also in the same province, is situated 25 
miles further north and only a dozen miles from the French frontier, 

Figueras is in the centre of a rich agricultural district, known as the 
Ampurdan — an alluvial plain surrounded on three sides by steep hills, the 
lower slopes of which constitute undulating land admirably suited far the 
cultivation of the vine. Figueras is picturesquely situated with the 
Mediterranean and the Bahia de Rosas on one side, and Canizou, one of 



ALOES AS FODDER, FIGUERAS. 

the snow-('apped giants of the Pyrenees away to the north-west. The olive 
is also much cultivated in the neighl:x)urhocK:l, but the algarrobo is no longer 
to l)e seen. I was told that it is here too cold for it. Further inland are 
immense forests of cork oak. Maize is largely grown in the Ampurdan ; 
it appears to be the principal crop in the richer land. 

I presented a letter of introduction to Don Antonio Subias Gonzalvo, 
by whom I was most kindly received and who took me for a long walk to 
show me what was to be seen of most interest from a viticultural point of 
view. I came across what was to me a new fodder plant. The season 
had been a very dry one and hay being scarce and dear, anything that could 
serve as a substitute was turned to account, even the aloe hedges {Agave 
Americana) were used for fodder. The large fleshy leaves, after removal 
of their thorny edge, were chopped up and fed to cattle. So fai' as I 
could gather no ill effects followed the consumption of this strange diet. 
The photograph shows some aloes from which the large leaves had been 
removed for this purpose. 

So far as my quest for stiff Primary soils was concerned, my visit to 
Figueras was a disappointment. Its vineyards are situated on Secondary 
and Tertiary hillsides. It was to Llansa, still further north, that I would 
have to go to find what I was looking for. Doji Antonio very kindly gave 
me a letter to a friend who owmed vineyards at this place, and I decided 
to visit him the following day. 
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The wines produced near Figueras are chiefly full lx)died dry reds 
with much colour, such as used to be shipped to France during the 
phylloxera wine famine. These wines are chiefly made from Carignena 
grafted on Rupestris du Lot, A.R.G.i., 1202, 3309, &c. No. 1202 is 
said to do well in clay soils which are very prevalent. 

Space will not permit a full description of the viticultural station, 
in which 1 was much interested. Among other experimental work, direct 
producers are receiving much attention ; the most promising of these 
were Nos. 251-150, 199-88, 89-23 and 81-115 of Couderc, 48-156, 209- 
1028 and 1077 of Sieliel, and Gaillerd-Girerd’s No. 157. Some of the 
wines made from these were interesting; in particular, 251-150 Couderc, 
with rather a sherry character, and 48-156 Siebel, which was distinctly 
Rancio. 

{T\o he continued,) 


ORCHARD NOTES. 

/. Cronin^ Principal^ School of Horticulture^ Burnley, 

The proper means of adding to or maintaining the fertility of orchard 
land is an important problem to fruit-growers generally and especially to 
those new to the business. The conditions under which fruit trees are 
grown in various parts of Victoria are widely different and the means that 
would be most reasonable at Bendigo for fertilizing an apple orchard, 
would not be at all suitable at Portland and other cool and moist districts. 

The advice to plough into the soil large quantities of stable manure 
annually, or to grow winter crops of peas for ploughing under in spring, 
irrespective of condition of soil and climate, and age and productivity of 
trees, is likely in many instances to entirely mislead the beginner who is 
unable to distinguish, b\' the condition of his trees, between a fair and 
rational supply of plant fcx)d in his soil and gross over-feeding. It may 
be generally accepted that no manure whatever, and a minimum amount of 
cultivation are required where the trees are >oung and vigorous, producing 
no fruit, or fruit of abnormally large and gross character. On the other 
hand, where the trees are bearing heavy crops of fruit, and the growth is 
meagre, a great amount of cultivation and an abundant supply of plant 
food material are absolutely necessary. The line of demarcation between a 
sufficient supply of moisture and food and a deficient supply is often very 
fine, and the cultivator is wdse who decides to err on the side of abundance 
when his trees are bearing well and the conditions are generally unfavorable 
to excessive growth. 

Farmyard manure is undoubtedly the most beneficial material available 
for fertilizing poor and hot soils, while in cool districts — whete it is 
generally to be obtained in fairly large quantities— the effect produced by 
Its liberal use is frequently a gross amount of growth, and a sample of 
fruit particularly liable to bitter pit and other maladies. The keeping 
of p%s, cows, and horses above the requirements of the orchardist for the 
sake of a supply of manure i.s positively bad practice, and this view is 
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supjx>rted by the fact that the most successful orchardists at Doncaster, 
Diamond Cxeek, and other districts where the conditions require a fair 
amount of stable manure, find it far more profitable to buy and cart manure 
than attempt to make it. 

The most efficient substitute for stable manure is a leguminous crop 
ploughed into the soil early in spring l)efore severe evaporation begins. 
The crop generally cultivated for the purpose is the field pea. The plan 
of cultivation for the complete fertilization of fruit-growing land which is 
now generally adopted in districts in Victoria remote from a supply of 
farmyard manure is as follows : — The ground is broken up after the crop 
of fruit is gathered, and cultivated to form a good .^eed bed. Peas are 
sown, in drills or broadcast, with superphosphate at the rate of 2 cwt. 
per acre. In some cases sulj)hate of potash, at rate of i cwt. per acre, 
is added after the peas are sown, and lightly harrowed in, it being accepted 
that a supply of this manure is necessary, especially in light soils. In 
early spring, the crop of peas is ploughed in and the soil well cultivated 
to produce a le\‘el w^ell pulverized surface. By the means stated vegetable 
matter, nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash, are added- to the soil, thus 
furnisliing the most imj)ortant fertilizing substances, and improving, by 
means of the vegetable matter, the physical condition of the soil. 

'The application of lime to orchard land is often a matter of urgency. 
In addition to its being a plant food, lime is most important as a corrective 
of acidity. In heavy soils well supplied with humus and fairly drained 
and cultivated, fruit trees often fail to thrive, owing to a deficiency of 
lime. Rather frequent and light applications are preferable to the old 
plan of a heavy dressing al)out every five >ears. From 3 to 5 cwt. per 
a(’re is a fair dressing for rich land deficient in lime. It should be 
applied in winter after the soil is ploughed and be harrowed in, a freshly 
slaked and finely pulverized sample being most effective. 

An easy method of uhcertaining whether one’s land contains loo great 
a degree of acidity, is to place a piece of ordinary blue litmus paper on a 
sample of moist soil ; if the paper rapidly turns a vivid pink, it may safely 
U* assumed that the land requires a dressing of lime. If the change of 
colour is effected slowly, it is an indication that, while lime is needed, a 
light dressing will suffice. Small books of blue litmus paper may be pro- 
cured from any chemist. 

Where it is intended to plant new orchards, or extend old plantations, 
the soil should be thoroughly prepared before the planting season arrives, 
by deeply ploughing and cultivating. In very poor soils, manure should 
be added, principally with a \’iew' to moisture conservation during the 
growing season. Intending planters should carefully read the excellent 
article which apjieared in the July 1908 issue of this Journal on the 
subject of Raising an Export Apple Orchard^’ from the pen of Mr. 
P. J. Carmody, Chief Insp>f‘Ctor of Vegetation Diseases. 

Two very common and destructive pests arc the Woolly Aphis or 
American blight, and the Bryobia mite, commonly known as red spider. 
The best time to attack these pests is during the dormant season. Woolly 
aphis should not be allowed a moment’s rest. It will probably require 
two thorough sprayings to eradicate it. Red oil or crude petroleum 
emulsions are effective against both aphis and mite. Prune affected trees 
early and spray thoroughly. If any survive, spray again about August. 
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A PIONEER ORCHARDIST. 

Mr. James Lang, “Langdale,” Harcourt. 

As mentioned by Mr. Cronin in the Orchard Notes” last month, 
Mr. Lang has, on account of pressure of private business, ceased for the 
time being to be a contributor to the Journal in which capacity he has 
rendered valuable help to the fruit-growing industry. Mr. Lang’s papers 
on orchard work have been running on month by month since 1902, and the 
Editor gladly takes this opportunity of acknowledging his indebtedness for 
.so many years steady work. 



Mr. Lang, whose photograph is reproduced, can reasonably claim to 
be one of the pioneer orchardists in this State. He came to Victoria with 
his parents in 1853, and started fruit-growing at his present orchard in 
1865. He was awarded the silver medal of the Royal Horticultural 
Society of England for apples (24 varieties) exhibited at one of the meet- 
ings of the Society in 1886. Two years later, in conjunction with Mr. H. 
Ely, of Harcourt, he was the fust orchardist to export fruit on a commer- 
cial basis to London, and has continued exporting since that date. 

In addition, the subject of this brief sketch was one of the members 
of the Horticultural Board of Advice under the Department of Agricul- 
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tiire, and for a number of years was on the Committee of the Royal 
Horticultural Society of Victoria. He has also acted as examiner in 
connexion with the selection of inspectors under the Vegetation Diseases 
Acts, 


STATISTICS. 

Eainfall in Victoria. 

First Quarter, 1909. 

Table showing average amount of rainfall in each f>f the 26 Basins or Regions con- 
stituting die State of Victoria for each month and the quarter, with corresponding 
monthly and quarterly averages for each Basin, deducea from all available records 
to date. 



Jariuari . 

Februfti*.\ . 

Mutch 

Quarter. 
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a 

It 

1 

< 

Amoun 

g 

0) 

-5 

"k 
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Amoun 

19bi>. 

> 
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points. 

points 

point H 

’ 

points 

points 

1 points. 

* 1 

points. 1 iKiints 

Olenelg and Wannon Rivers 

110 

122 

60 

91 

192 

' 147 

368 

1 360 

Fitzroy, Eumerella, and Merri 
Rivers 

H^kiiis River and Mount 

171 

U.") 

78 

170 

198 

163 

447 

, *^78 

166 

144 

75 

106 

179 

158 

420 

408 

Emu Creek 

Mount Elephant and Lake 

2‘JO 

14S 

77 

109 

224 

174 

521 

431 

Corangamite 

Cape Otway Forest.,. 

214 

211 

149 

146 

217 

261 

580 

, 618 

Moorabool and Bar won Rivers 

214 

141 

140 

116 

105 

177 

549 

; 434 

Werribee and Saltwater Rivers 

220 

139 

176 

131 

129 

186 

.525 

! 4.56 

Yarra River and Dandenong 

343 

222 

184 

171 

184 

283 

711 

676 

Creek 

Koo-w^ee-rup Swamp 

248 

242 

164 

158 

214 

274 

626 

674 

South Gippsland 

243 

223 

284 

165 

215 

322 

742 

710 

Latrobe and Thompson Rivers 

253 1 

230 

186 

161 

160 

295 

599 

! 689 

Macallister and Avon Rivers 

173 i 

144 

347 

136 

117 

216 

637 

496 

Mitchell River 

224 ! 

238 1 

304 

214 

241 

224 

769 

(176 

Tambo and Nicholson Rivers 

221 

199 1 

343 

152 

129 

290 

693 

641 

Snowy River 

1 324 

247 ! 

525 

198 

73 

1 284 

922 

729 

Murray River ... ... ! 

j 60 

114 i 

98 

101 

203 

' 15(1 

.361 

371 

Mitta Mitta and Kiewa Rivers 

1 191 

: 

117 

144 

389 

303 

697 

614 

Ovens River 

i 114 

178 

88 

134 

420 

' 280 

622 

592 

Goulburn River 

1 175 

131 1 

124 

100 

194 

: 175 

493 

406 

Campaspe River 

Loddon River ... ... 

124 

116 ! 

142 

9) 

203 

> 147 

469 

354 

102 

95 : 

96 

82 

147 

1)5 

345 

292 

Avon and Richardson Rivers 

85 

71 1 

109 

63 

161 

, 93 

355 

227 

Avoca River 

82 

66 1 

65 

62 

127 

105 

274 

233 

Eastern Wimmora ... ... | 

lie 

68 ! 

50 

60 

148 

81 

314 

209 

Western Wimmera ... ... 1 

78 

82 1 

47 

77 

98 

; 

223 

276 

Mallee 1 )istrict ... . . . | 

63 

55 } 

56 

57 

in 

77 

2‘20 

189 

The whole State ... ... ; 

1 

160 

130 1 

135 

102 ! 

1 

178 

: i 

463 

408 


• r’itf urcH hi these columns are subject to alterations when the complete number of returns for 
March has been r€cei% ed. 


H. A. HUNT, 
Commonwealth Meteorologist, 
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PeriBliable and Frozen Produce. 


Description of Produce. 

Exports from the State. 

Deliveries from the 
Governniont Oool Storea 

Quarter ended 
31.3.1909. 

Quarter ended 
B1.S.1908. 

Quarter ended 
31.3.19(H). 

Quarter ended 
81.3.1008. 

Butter 

... lbs. 

4,756,988 

9,678,492 

2,627,688 

6,392,064 

Milk and Cream 

... cases 

4, .5)9 

8,610 

96 


Cheese 

lbs. 

120,000 

243,720 

29,750 

108,810 

Ham and Bacon 

« 

376,120 

506,400 



Poultry 

head 


18,027 

397 

1.701 

Eggs 

... dozen 


6.100 

8,819 

10,000 

Mutton and Lamb 

«;arcase8 

191.474 

203,005 

17,193 

22,465 

Beef 

quarters 

3,239 

28 

543 

no 

Veal 

carcases 

608 

1,074 

301 

201 

Pork 

... // 


402 

876 

23 

Rabbits and Hares 

... pairs 

503,616 

294,880 

149,638 

78,264 

Sundries 

... Jlw^ 

i._ j 1 


10,454 

i 34,725 


R. CROWE, tiuperinUndtni of Exports. 


Fruit, Plants, Bulbs, Grain, &c. 


Goods. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

GoocIh 

Imports. 

E\ jvirts. 

Inter- 

State. 

Ov ersea. 

Inter- 

State. 

Oversea. 

Intel- 

State. 

Oversea. 

Inter- 

State. 

Oversea. 

Apples 

39 

1 

29,454 

146,397 

Nectarines 

1 


123 

_ 

Apricots 

1,358 

— 

245 

1 

Nuts 

113 

1,158 

2 


Bananas, b/s. 

88,747 

— 

— 

— 

Oats 

),81H 

1,333 

— 

— 

Bananas, c/s. 

6.836 

291 

434 

— 

Oranges ... 

30 

2,872 

208 

12 

Barley 

59,041 

— 

— 


Passion fruit 

982 

— 

63 

— 

Beans 

300 

209 

1 

— 

Pineapples 

20,786 

— 

383 

358 

Blackberries 

392 

— 

— 

— 

Peaches .. 

9 

— 

6,897 

143 

Black Cur- 

2,705 

— 

— 

— 

Pears 

67 

— 

95,228 

9 939 

rants 




— 

Peas 

1,304 


617 

— 

Bran 

343 

— 

— 

— 

Peas, dried 

2,984 

497 

— 

— 

Bulbs 

28 

141 

6 


Plants 

63 

m 

27 

— 

Cherries ... 

.53 

— 

18 

90 

Plums 

106 


s5,631 

62 

Chillies ... 

— 

176 

— 

— 

Pomeloes .. | 

— 

10 

— 

— 

Cocoa-Pods 1 

— 

18 


— 

Popconi .. 

3 

— 

— 

— 

Cucumbers 

114 

— 

1 

— 

Potatoes ... 

3,707 

1 

— 

— 

Dried Fruit 

- 

4,730 

885 

3,026 

Quinces ... 

— 

— 

80 

5 

Garlic 

16 

— - 


— 

Raspberries 

— 

■— 

*•> 

— 

Gooseberries 

1 

— 


— 

Rice 

3,941 

47,841 

— 

— 

Grapes 

103 

2 

271 

922 

! Seed 

2,026 

11,085 

— 

— 

Green Ginger 

10 

1,118 

3 

— 

Tajuoca 

— 

12 

— 

•— 

Lemons ... 

— 

8,726 

206 

— 

Tomatoes .. | 

87 

— 

163 

— 

Mace 

25 

— 

— 

— 

Turnips ... 

414 


— 

— 

Maize ... j 

221 

2,128 

— 

— ; 

Watermelons 

— 

— 

— 

2 

Malt 

30 

— 

— 

— 

Wheat ... 

23 

68 

— 

— 

Mangoes ... 

12 

— 


— 

Yams 

— 

287 

— 

— 

Melons 

7 

— 


— . 

C’nned Fruits 


— 

— 

1,608 

Mixed Fruit 

2 

24 

432 

45 

Jams, Sauces. 


— 

— 

1,174 

Nutmegs 

— 

68 

— 

— 

Ac. 





ToUl ... 

160,383 

j 

17,632 

U 

149,481 

Grand 1 
Totals ( 

198,847 

83,097 

140,780 

162,784 


XaUl number ot' packages inspected for quarter ended 3l8t March, 1909 = 585,508. 


3. 0. TURNER, Senior Inspector, Fruit Imports and Exports. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The Staff of the De^iartruent has been orgraniised toalarg^e extent for the purpose of giving* information 
to farmers. Questions in e\ ery branch of agriculture are gladly answered. Write a short letter, giving as 
full particulars as possible, of your local eonditions, and state precisely what it is that you want to know. 
All inquiries must be accompanied by the name and address of the writer. 

NiVEL Rupture. — R.C. and ask how to treat foals suffering from navel 

Tupture. 

Answer, — Cast the foal on its back and carefully manipulate the rupture 
until the contents have passed back again into the abdominal cavity. Great care 
is necessary that this is complete and only a sac of skin is left. This may then 
be drawn together tightly, as close to the wall as possible, in a ligature of waxed 
cord. In the course of a few days the portion of skin wnll drop off, and if the 
reduction has been carefully done, the inflamm.ition resulting will block up the 
•opening and healing will take place. 

Continuous Hrekding prom Mare. — II. MrC. states that he has bred two 
foals from a medium mare, 7 years old, and has stinted her for a third foal. He 
-asks whether it is advisable to keep breeding from her every year. 

Answer, — No harm will arise from breeding continuoush , taking into con- 
sideration the age of the mare. 

Cleaning Oats. — R.S. states that, among the oats threshed in his. district 
•this season, there is a small percentage, in some cases, of barley. 

Anstver. — The only economical manner in which barley can be partially 
removed from oats is by grading, which removes all foreign seed as well as cracked 
and immature oats. There arc numerous types of graders on the market. 

Harvesting Maize. — F..S. inquires when maize should be harvested. 

Answer. — When maize is intendeil for grain the cobs should be allowed to 
remain on the stalks till about the miildle to end of A])ril. No harm will come 
to them in this wav, and there will be no necessity to artificially dry them. 
When the » obs are siibsequentlv picked the husk should be removed and the cobs 
placed in a “crib” with wire netting sides to allow free access of air. \fter 
rt maining three or four weeks in the crib they can be threshed by hand or by a 
mechanical sheller. If intended for silage the maize should be cut with the cobs 
still attadied just at the period wdien the grain is in the milkv stage. If maize 
intended for silage is left to complctclv mature cobs, it becomes too dr\ and 
fibrou.s. There is no variety which wdll yield both grain and green stuff for silage. 

(iRcnviNG I/JCEKNE FOR Skkd. — P.K.S. asks how to grow lucerne for seed. 

Answer. — laicerne for seed purposes is grown in the same manner as for 
fodder. It is customary to keep the second or third cutting for threshing on 

account of it being more free from weeds. When the seed pods are fully formeci and 
becoming drs, wdiic'h can be foim<l by examination of a number of plants throughout 
the field, the crop should be cut with a mo^ver or scythe. The threshing may be 
done in any small machine or bv flail. Threshing destroys the plant for feed 

purposes by knocking all the lea\es off The stalks may come in useful for pigs 

dry stock. Lucerne seeds always ripens unevenly, and the best that can be 
done is to seize the moment when the majority of the pods are matured and then 
cut and thresh shortly after. It may^' need a season’s experience to judge the 

c’orrect moment for rutting for seed. A germination test of 100 seeds in wet 

flannel or blotting paper will be a good guide as to the vitality of the seed. 

Grasses for Mountain Spurs. — X.Y.Z. whites : — “ Please let me know of 
a good hardy grass to grow on the north sides of spurs which have become bare. 
Average rainfall is about 26 inches, and the country is used for sheep. The soil 

is good, but in places is very shallow, resting on limestone. Frosts are fairly 

severe.” 

Answer. — For thin soils with a calcareous subsoil on mountain spurs at an 
elevation of 1,500 feel and with a rainfall of 26 inches, the following gra.sses 
should be tried to cover the parts that have become bare with fresh vegetation : — 
(r) Tall Oat Grass, Arrhenatherum avenaceum, Beauv. {Avena elatior^ L.); (2) 
Oedden Oat Grass, Trisetum flavescensy Beauv. (Avena fiavescens^ L.); (3) Crested 
Dog’s Tail, Cynosurus cristatus^ L. 

The seed of Nos. i and 2 is often impure, and that of No. 2 especially is 
rather dear. No. 3 is perhaps the most generally suitable, and might be mixed 
with Sheep’s Fescue (Festuca ovina L.). 

To give the best results, the pasture mixture must include seeds of some 
llfguminous plants. Three suitable for the conditions given arc ; — (5) Common 
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Bird’s Foot Trefoil {Lotus corniculatus L.); (6) Kidney Vetch {AnthyUis vulnerar a- 
L.); (7) Sainfoin {Onobrychis saiiva L.). 

Wati'LE Cultivation. — H.H.W. inquires as to best variety of wattle for 
production of bark. The land is in the Lillimur district, and is poor white sand' 
growing honeysuckle, heath, oak bush, &c. ; malice flats alternately bet-ween stringy 
bark ridges. Rainfall is about iq inches per annum. 

Answer. — The tan wattles usually grown in Victoria for the production of 
bark are the black feather leaf species {Acacia decurrens) and the broad leaf golden 
wattle {A. fycnantha). It is not likely that either variety will produce a strong 
tan-yielding bark in the district described, although A. fycnantha will grow fairly 
well there. It has been tried in the Ninety Mile Desert of South Australia under 
varying conditions, and there, it is said, has produced weak bark. Strong loamy, 
sandy, granitic, or ironstone soils suit wattles best, but they also require shelter 
and moisture. The seed, after being steeped for about 24 hours in water heated 
nearly to boiling point (to soften the outer shell), may be sown after ploughing and 
harrowing, or it may be lightly covered with a rake on burnt areas, or hoed or 
dibbled in, A bulletin on this subject will be published shortly by the Forests 
Department. 

Plants for Toentificatton. — S pecimens of plants for identification have 
been forwarded by various correspondents. 

Answer , — 

1. (K.McM). — Melilotus farvifiora^ Desf., Small Flowered Melilot or King 

Island Melilot, and is the plant known as Hexham Scent in the Darling Downs. 
It IS an intioduced plant now naturalized in this State. An annual or occasional! v' 
a biennial. On good pastures it is a w’eed if present in excess, since its aromatic 
principle then affects the health, meat, and milk of stock eating it. A small 
quantity adds to the fragrahee of hay and also its palatabilitv, and is useful in 

mixed fodder. The chief, and, in fact, the only practical use of the plant is to 

grow on poor sandy or newly reclaimed dry soils where good pasture plants will 

not grow, and where cultivation and manuring are out of the question. The plant 

is an energetic nitrogen hxing one, and will grow on poor soils, which it sfteadilv 
enriches with humus and ultimately renders them fit for better plants. 

2. (R.McM.). — Plagianthus sftcatus, Benth., Spike-flowered Plagianthus, a 
native member of the Malvacece, useless for fodder but apparently not poisonous 
or actively injurious. A New Zealand species yields a kind of cotton. P. sficatus 
is very plentiful in Victoria. It takes up the place of useful vegetation and its 
spread should be checked. 

3. (H.S.U.). — Polygonum avtculare^ L., Knot-weed or Hog-weed, a small 
wiry annual prostrate on oj>eu ground, erect W’hen between other vegetation. Its 
triangular seeds are a common impurity among agricultural seed, and the plant 
was originally introduced to the State in that' way. It is spread over nearly the 
whole world. The seeds last for some time in the .soil, hence it can only be 
kept down by continually w’orking the soil, or suppressed by other vegetation. In 
this respect the addition of lime to the soil to 2 tons per acre) is usually of 
great value. The plant has a slight value during part of the year .is fodder lor 
stock, but on all cultivated land is a great nuisance, though hardly a dangerous 
pest. The plant was formerly used for healing wounds and ulcers, and has been 
used in Algeria for malaria. It is not in ,any modern Pharmacopoeia and has no 
recognised medicinal value at the present t ine. 

Crushed versus Whole Grain for Pigs. — A.( r. hujuires whether crusheil 
grain is preferable to whole grain for feeding pigs. 

—Crushed wheat or barley soaked is recommended; if not crushed, 
boil well. Cook all milk. The following is the most profitable food for pigs- 
and the best pork producer, viz. : — i gal. skimmed milk; 3 lbs, potatoes; and 4 lbs. 
crushed barley per pig per day. On this food, pigs from 80 to 120 lbs weight 
will put on 15 lbs. of pork per week, which at 4d. p)er Ib. is 5s. per pig per week. 
The following are the values of the different feeds : — 

Crushed barley (4 lbs.), milk (i gal.), and potatoes (3 lbs.) ... 1,000 
Barley meal (8 lbs.) and milk (i gal.) ... ... <)03 

Maize meal (12 lbs.) and milk (i gal.) ... ... ... 877 

Maize meal (6 lbs.) and bean meal (6 lbs.) . . ... 590 

Barley meal (10 lbs.) ... ... ... ... ... 

Maize meal (8 lbs.) and pea meal (6 lbs.) ... ... 489 

Maize meal (14 lbs.) ... ... ... ... ... ... 484 

Barley meal (8 lbs.) and bran (3 lbs.) ... ... ... ... 499 

Maii^e. meal (x2 lbs.) and bran (4 lbs.).... ••• ... 404 
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HARVESTIiNG LUCERNE FOR SEED AND HAY. 

Ehvood Meady Chairman, State Rivers umd Water Supply Commission, 

Of all the hay crops so fftr tested in Victoria, lucerne gives the best 
results. Not only is the average >ield the largest, but it meets the greatest 
variety of needs. It is the best hay crop known for feeding and fattening 
shet^p and lambs. No crop gives better results when fed to the dairy herd 
or to lambing ewes, because it contains Jill the constituents of milk. It 
is especially valuable as a food for young stock or for run down oi 
weakened animals of anv kind ; hence, it is well suited to m(M‘t the emerg- 
ency demands of the lean vears of dnnight. 



i. doddb:r (at left) among lucerne seed. 


As the pastoral and dairying interests exi)and, so will the use of hay 
increase and the demand grow, in like measure. It is now the leading 
irrigated product in the United States and Ttaly, occupying two-thirds of 
the irrigated area in the first and more than any other ^ngle crop in the 
second ; and it seems likely to assume the same commamling position in 
all Australian irrigated arenas not given over to ftuit. Every que.stion 
5710. M 
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connected with its j)roduction and marketing has, therefore, a direct rela- 
tion to the development of irrigation, for the l>enefits of irrigation depend 
wholly upon the character of the crops grown. 

Importance of Good Seed* 

The first thing to lie considered is seed. We need pure seed and a 
variety suited to this soil and climate. To secure these we must liegin to 
grow our own seed and to develop tyjies adapted to home conditions. 
Victoria is already showing the ill 'effms of depending wholly on other 
States or other countries for seed. This is shown in the large number of 
fields infested with dodder an<l in the rediu'ed yields due to sowing inferior 

' -/r 


2. HAY SWEEP GATHERING UP LOAD FROM WHNROW^S. 

varieties. Great benefits wall result from a systematic movement to grow 
and improve our owui seed. 

The price and the assured demand make this worth the attention of 
the Victorian farmer. This season over too tons will be imjxrrtcd at a 





3. HAY SWEEP CARRYING LOAD TO STACKER. 


cost to farmers of alKXit .;£j 0,000. This is the situation when the grow- 
ing of this crop is in its infancy. Its acreage is certain to extend with 
the extension of irrigation and with the recognition of the value of the 
crop in the sections of ample rainfall. It seems likely that all the seed 
that will lie growu) for several years will find a home market. 
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Growing and Harvesting Seed. 

The \ ield of seed depends on the season and this influences the decision 
as to whether a crop shall be cut for hay or seed. This is especially true 
in districts with considerable rain. A luxuriant growth is not favorable 
to a heavy yield of seed. Arid districts where irrigation is reejuired are 
much tlie best for growing seed, as here the growth can be controlled by 
scanty watering. 

The practice in New South Wales is to grov\ two crops for hay and 
let the seed ri^ien on the third. To grow one seed crop requires about as 



4. HAV SWEEP DEPOSITING LOAD ON STACKER. 


much time as two hay crops, and in tavcwable \ears two set^d crops in one 
season have been secured. In order to .still further check the growth of 
foliage and increase the number of seed bearing heads, some growers in 
America clip the tops off the growing shoots when about 8 inches high. 
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Threshing may he done with an ordinary grain thresher by adjusting 
the cylinder and having a special set of screens, but the practice in New 
South Wales seems to be to thresh with a special machine. This looks 
like a grain thresher and several makes are in use, one being made in New 
Zealand, and others in England. The charge for threshing is 12s. to 14s. 
for a sack of 300 lbs., or 40s. a day if the crop is poor and less than 
four sacks a day are secnired. This diarge covers the use of engine, and 
thresher and the wages of three men to operate them. 

The straw which comes from the thresher is badly broken, and not 
equal to hay, but it finds a sale as food for fowls or dairy herds. 

The growing of a seed crop does not seem to affect the vitality of the 
plant, as it starts growing as quickly after the removal of a seed’ crop 
as after the removal of a hay crop. The yield varies from next to nothing 
to over 400 lbs. to an acre, but varying as a rule between 150 and 300 lbs. 
It pays well at 6d. per lb. and will l)e exceedingly lucrative at the prices 
which have urevailed in this State for the last five years. It needs, how- 
ever, enough growers of a district to warrant the purcha.se of a thresher, as 
these are expensWe, costing about ;^^300. 



6. LOAD ELEVATED READY FOR DROPPING ON STACK. 


Professor Buffum, in his hook on Arid Agriculture just published, makes 
the following recommendation.s about sowing lucerne for seed : — 

Lucerne for seed should not l>e sowui as the ordinary hay crop. To 
secure plants which are far enough apart to make strong, thrifty growth ; 
to secure proper fertilization ot tne flowers ; to prevent crowding ; to favour 
cultivation and irrigation, seed should be thinly sown in rows from two and 
onc-half to three an<l one-lialf feet apart. The method recommended is 
to take off the shoes or stop up the hol^ of a drill to make the rows as wide 
as wanted, and then plant as IHUe seed as possible (2 or 3 lbs. per acre). 
The small amount of seed may he mixed with ashes or soil to help spread 
it evenly. When the jilants come up, if they are l(X> thick in the row, 
they may be spaced with a hoe, as with sugar beets, or when very small 
may be harrow^ed crosswise to take out part of the plants. 

Varieties. 

On its experimental farm at Tatura, the Commission has the follow- 
ing varieties now growdng, viz. : — Turkestan, Arabian, Hunter River, 
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French and Peruvian ; also seed from Utah, California and Queensland, 
of which the variety is not known. Seed ha.s also been secured from the 
Tamworth district in New South Wales, and Senator McColl has pur- 
chasetl for the Commission 50 lbs. of sml from a plant breeding farm in 
Wyoming, which it is intended to distril^ute for trial. Only one year’s 



and this explains the popularity of seed from Hunter River. Still better 
results will come, it is tielieved, from seed grown on sparingly watered 
irrigated land. 

It is claimed that Penn'ian is the best winter growing variety, but it 
will be another year before any conclusion as to that claim can be arrived 
at here. 
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The Growing of Lucerne for Hay. ’ 

There is a wide spread belief that only rich river flats \^kh exception- 
ally deep soil are suited for growing ha\ . Time will show this to be a 
mistake. The Mallee soils with manure will give equal yields, and much 
of the clay andi sandy land of the North only neirds such treatment as 
will restore to the soil the humus it has lost bv grov\ing wheat to make 
lucerne hay the liest paying crop which can l)e grown. This does not 
mean that all soils will grow lucerne. Some of the thin clay soils of the 
Northern irrigated districts will not, and there are places where the growth 
is checked by an excess of common salt in the soil. This latter has 
proved the case in parts of the experimental plot at Tatura. 



9. SMALL WHEEL HAY RAKE USED IN NEW SOUTH WHALES. 


On suitable soil from 3 to 6 crops a year can be grown, and yields 
from half a ton to one and a half tons to a cutting are reported. Nothing 
less than half a ton will pay, and the aim of ever> grower should be to 
raise the yield to a ton a cutting. It is believed that in most of the 
irrigated area the >ield can l>e doubled by careful watering coupled with 
manuring the soil. The trouble wdth the clay soils is lack of vegetable 
matter. To provide this, is an important problem of irrigation in Northern 
Victoria. 


Harvesting and Marketing Hay. 

The quickest way to turn hay into money; is by pressing and forwarding 
to market. In this, the use of modem^ hay-making machinery is an im- 
portant factor. It not o!ily reheves hay-making of its most laboiious 
and disagreeable features, but reduces its ('ost by half. Using a sweep 
rake, a hay stacker and a power press^ hay can be cut, pressed and made 
ready for sale or shipment for ros tb^ t2s. a ton. It can be cut and 
stacked for 5s. a ton ; and it has been ) 5 ressed this season by one Victorian 
grower for 4s. 6d. a ton. The accompanying photographs taken at the 
Cohuna demonstration this x^ar slwnv the Uxih used for gathering and 
stacking. With these implements the onl\ harcl manual labour required 
in hay-making is lo place the hay on tlie stack. Horses cut, rake, haul 
and fift it on to the stack. Likewise, in jiressing, all the hard labour 
needed is to feed the hay into a hoj)j>er, and fasten the wires on the hales. 
Horses or a steam engine do the rest. In \ew South Wales, methods 
requiring much hard manual labour are still largely employed. 
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Illustrations 9 and 12 show scenes in the hay fields of the Tamworth 
district. The rake (No. 9) has low wheels and makes small wdnrows. In 
preparing tor shij)ment, the bales are cut out of the stack the exact size 
thev are to be pressed and then liixers are i)laced in a hand press (No. 10), 
and compressed to the right thickness. Alter this is done, all the ragged 
4*dges are trimmed up and the ('orners rounded off with a knife. The final 
result under this method is not as good as where the horse <loes the sweat- 
ing. This is showm l>\ the following extract from a letter received from 
Messrs. W. S, Keast & Co., telling of sales of several consignments of hay 
from the Cioulburn Valley at jQs ton: — We might .sav that the lucerne 
from the (loulhurn Valle\ whw'h we have received this year has given great 
fiatisf action and is bringing a price ahead of consignments from Sydney.’’ 
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TO. BALING HAY. 


'J'he following figures as to the* cost of making hay in the Tamworth 
district were furnished In Mr, .V. F. lUirgess, one of the largc.st growers 
of hay in that Valiev : — 




fl. 

M.ikin;^ hay and puUin}:^ m shcal 

... 0 () 

0 

Pres'sing ... ... ... . . 

... 0 C) 

0 

('artiiig to raiUva) station 

. . 0 2 


Freight an<I (ununission 

... ... 0 ib 

S 

Total cost pel ton 

... 1 17 

2 


Whe*n thesf? rigure.s were given, ha\ was selling in Sydnev at 6 s. od. 
per ton, leaving a net j)roint j>er ton of jQ2 8s. lod. 

By tile u.se of mcKJern tools and methods, the Victorian irrigation farmer 
can reduce the above costs of making and pressing ha\ b\ 8.s. or gs. per 
ton, whii'h is considerabl) more than all the expen.ses of irrigation ; while 
the sunn\ d»i\s and the small rainfall w'hi<*h prevail in the areas requiring 
ii ligation are great advantages in haymaking. 

While the present local demanrl tor hay is far greater than the supply 
and a ready market at g<K>d pri('t*s is likel\ to continue, it is not believed 
that this will lie the chief wav of disposing of the crop. Many will find 
it more profitable to feed their hay on the farm. A ton, by measure, of 
green hay weighs from six to eight times as much as the same' btilk of dry 
hay and has greater feeding value. Its use in the hand ftvding of dairy 
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herds and the fattening of sheep and lambs is likely to reach the same pro- 
portions here as elsewhere. Some results set!ured from hand feeding green 
hay in summer, and silage in winter, would seem incredible if 
thev were not so well authenticated. One example from 
the Agricultural Gazette of New South Wales of May, 1903, is 
worth repeating. During the drought of 1902, Mr. N. A. 
Oatenhy of Forbes, said, in a public address, “ that 200 acres of lucerne 



12. HAY STACKS AND HAY SHEDS, TAMWORTII DISTRICT, N.S.W. 


\ear more liay than Avill be produced in Australia for many years. The 
market for those products is unlimited and hence no fear need l)e felt about 
getting the market for hay. During a rcx'ent trip in New South Wales, 
and during visits to Bacchus Marsh, several farmers have given results of 
cultivation and feeding in which i acre of ground supported 3 cows. This 
was under intense culture* with the .soil heavil\ manured and with a small 
acreage of other fodder crops lo supplement lucerne. 
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In feeding liK'erne a cheajj and convenient silo becomes an important 
factor. Illustration No. ii shows one that meets both conditions. It is 
a trench 70 ft. long, t 8 ft. \vi<le and 8 ft. deep with sides of plank 
extending 7 ft. alx>ve ground and with an iron roof. This gives a silo of 
500 cubic yards capacity. In filling, the teams drive through over the 
silage, and by using tij. dra\s or sling ropes to dump waggons, it can be 
filled at very small cost. Wliere dair\ herds are fed, the practice is to 
cut each day the quantity required until it has reached the pro[)er period 
of growth, wlion the remainder of the croj) is cut for silage. 

This article is onl\ intended to deal with the harvesting of lucerne 
seed and lucerne ha\ ; therefore no attempt has been made to describe 
methods of ])1 anting, cultivation or watering. 

Lucerne Hay Competition. 

The State Rivers and Water Supply Commission has, with the con- 
currence of the Honorable the Minister of Water Supply, decided to offer 
a series of prizes, as set out hereunder, to the farmers producing the 
large.st yield of lucerne hay from five acres of land in - - 

(1) Rodne\ Irrigation District — One prize, value ;^io; 

(2) Cohuna and Koondrook Irrigation District — One prize, value 

(3) Swan Hill and \\nh Irrigation District — One prize, value ;^io ; 

(4) Remainder of the State - One prize, value jQio, 

The conditions will Ix' as follow: — 

1. 1 'lierc must be not less than fi\e ('ontestants for each prize. 

2. 'riiose wishing to takt* part in this comp>etition must notify the 
Secretary of the State Rivers and Water Supply Commission on or before 
i.st Jul\, 1909. 

3. 'Fhe ('om]H.‘tition in 1909 will l)e restricted to land seeded after 1st 
Marcli, J909. Its location must be definitely stated in the notice of 
com[)etiti<)n. 

.p 'fhe award wall be made on or about ist Ma\, 1910, and will be 
based on — 

{a) d'hc total weiglit of ha} cut and stac'ked l.)etween the time of 
planting in 1909 and i.st May, 1910. 7 'his to l^e deter- 
mined l>\ weight or measurement, as the Committee on 
Awards may (]H'id<\ 

(b) Where two (’ompetitors tit' for a prize .so far as weight of hay 
obtaiiied is ('onrerned, the one using the least water shall 
hav(; preference. 

(r) The hay when cut must I'je stacked by itself near or on the plot 
where grown. 

5. No condition will be imposed as to the method of seeding, water- 
ing, tillage, or ('Utting, Kach competitor will he left to use his know- 
ledge and experieiKv to the best advantage. 

6. The prize in each case will be a silver cup or a cheque for ;^io. 

7. The Committee on Awards will \ye — - 

The Minister of Water Supply. 

The Director of Agriculture. 

The Chairman of the State Rivers and Water Suppl\ Commission. 

And tw^o others to he announced later. 
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The attached notice of intention to compete for these prizes should be 
filled in and forv\arded to the Secretar\ of the Commission, Treasury 
Gardens, \Jelbourne. 


Notice of Intention to Compete. 


(r/) Cliridtian naineari(l 
Hurnaiue in full. 

(6) Name of parish or 
name of Irrijiiatiou and 
Water Supply District. 


(c) Name of Irriiiratioii 
and Water Supply 
Dietriet. 


of {h) 

wish to lie enrolled as a contestant for the prize in 
lucerne hay growing instituted by the State Rivers and 
Water Supply Commission in (c) 

and do hereby agree to conform to all the rules and 
restrictions governing the said competition. Among 
others the following 


(d) Situation of 
competing plot, giving 
number of allotment. 


To seed not less than five acres, located as fol- 
lows : — (d) 


To stack the ha} as required bv thf^ Commission 
and to leave it untoiK'hed until weighed or measured 
by the Committee on Awards, 

To make a written report on a form, furnished 
by the Conmission, of the dates of watering and 
cutting and the (letails of seeding and cultivation. 

To the Secret ar\ , (Signed) 

State Rivers and Water Supp]\ 

Commission, Melliourne. Rost Office — 4 

Date — 
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CIDER MAKING. 

/. Knight^ Fruit Expert. 

Cider is the pure juice of the apple and, in many parts of the world, 
is used as a tbe\'erage. In the county ut Devonshire, lew farmers are with- 
out their cider orchard ; the} take pride in the quality and quantity of their 
products. I rue Devonshire cider is recognised in most parts of the world, 
and justly so, hut untortunalelv it is not all good that is made tliere. In 
many cases proper skill and care are not bestowed upon it in its manufac- 
ture and after treatment, and no doubt, the same remark applies to other 
counties ot England, such as Somerset and Herefordshire, where cider is 
extensively manufactured. Soil, <’limale, &c., determine to a great extent 
the character of this product, hut skill and care are equally important 
factors in dealing with it. 

Mr. j. i\l. Trowlbridge, who has written an excellent treatise on cider 
making in America, which is available in Victoria, makes a statement in his 
introduction, which is equally applicable to this State. He says: — "Good 
cider is a much greater rarity than good wine, which; all will admit, is 
scaix'e enough. Few Americans have e\er tasted a jierfect cider. This is 
a strange fact in a country so blessed as this with an abundance of apples, 
and wh(‘ie the geju‘ral intelligence and inventive genius of the people are 
so great, and where all the necessary mechanical appliances have been 
brought to such high perlection and convenience that the older nations seek 
after and copy them; yet, wdlh all these advantages three- fourths, yes, 
pioliably nin<‘- tenths of all the culcr madt\ is utterly sj)()iled, either in the 
pHK’ess oi making or imm<‘diate)\ after becoming cider, and is totally unfit 
for human consumj>tion as well as entirely unmerchantable.’’ 

It may U‘ pointed out that llie orchards ol this State are unlike those 
in the old country, in that they are young and produce a much more succu- 
lent article than the old established orchanls of Devonshire, Herefordshire, 
or Sonii-rsel, and we may add of NcHanandy and Britanny, the chief cider 
producing jinwinces of l^'raiKv, where the character of the \arious apples 
is known. 

Until some system is ad()pted ior a.scerlaining the chemical constituent.-^ 
of our product, I fear we shall iu»t lx‘ able to ])rodiK‘e cider of the same 
character, by adopting the treatment followed by the countries referred to. 

In France, where it is said that the amount of cider manufactured 
equals lialf that (»f the wine, and is estimated at 620,211,200 gallons, cider 
making is <'onductt‘d on the most scientific princij)les. In America also, 
cider is very largely manufa('tured, and ha.s l.>ccomc a very popular 
bewerage, and large (jiiantities are exporUxI to England. 

Australia is equally favourable for the growth of apples for this pur- 
pn^:, but the climatic conditions are less favourable for its manufacture, 
and greater care is ntTcssarv in manipulating the juice. T am i^ccpiainted 
with the practice in Devonshire, and have seen the same system adopted in 
this State, but the result lias not lieen as satisfai'torv as desired, and this 
is easily ficcounted for, as the high tempcTature experienced necessitates 
extreme care in all the various stages of fermentation and after treatment. 
Our temperature requires that cider should contain a much higher per- 
centage of alcohol to give it the keeping qualities necessary for the ordinary 
cellarage provided! here. Apples pf the right class for cider making are 
not growm here and those that are available must be properly tested to give 
the best results. It must be borne in mind that Victorian orchards have 
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been planted for the purpose of supplying dessert and cooking fruit, and 
not for cider making. In treating these for cider making it is necessary 
to lest each variety, and blend in such a manner as to get the proper con- 
ditions of sugar and acids. 

The following table shows a number of varieties which liave l)een tested 
for that purpose ; — 

Composition of the Juice op Various Victorian Grown Apples 
Tested for Cider Making. 


Name of Apple. 


1 

1 (irower. 

District. 

Per 

Pont, of 
Juice. 

Speeifle 

Gravity. 

1 

Possible 

Alcohol. 

Acidity 

Bymer 


Labour Colony 

Leongatha 

% 

70 

1.067 

7 

.6 

Scarlet Nonpariel 


,, 

• I 

74 

1.066 

.8 

.7 

Reinette de Canada 


,, 


S4 

1 .068 

1.50 

.5 

Cleopatra 



II 

73 

1.060 

7.25 

.5 

Romo Beauty . . 


,, 


78 

1.052 

6.25 

.4 

Golden Russet . 



Ferntree Gully . 

56 

1.088 

11.25 

.8 

Xiord Wolseley . . 



56 

1.068 

8 50 

.7 

Five Crown 


. 


74 

1.056 

6.75 

.4 

Munroe’s Favourite 




60 

1 069 

8 60 

.6 

Morgan’s Seedling 



II 

76 

1 050 

6 


Prince Bismarck 

, . 


Baysw'atcr 

76 

1.055 

6 75 

.S 

Statesman 

. 1 Mr. rliaiidler 

60 

1 067 

8.25 

.6 

Jonathan 


Mr. Davis 

Mooroopna 


1.07B 

9.25 

6 

Rome Beauty . . 




1 073 

9.00 

.5 

(Jleopatra 



,, 


1 070 

8.75 

.7 

Five Crown 


Mr.W.G.Gray 



1.085 

10 75 

.4 

Aromatic Cornish 


Diamond Creek . . 

oi 

1 .080 

10 

.7 

Dutch Mignonne 



»» 

80 

1.075 

9.50 

.7 

Herefordshire Beeflng 



»» 

76 

1 071 

8.75 

.4 

l^ady Honnlker . . 


l> 


75 

1 070 

8.75 

.6 

Leaver 



»» • 

72 

1 .064 

7.76 

.5 

John Toon 


• • 

»» 

74 

1 .067 

8.25 

,7 

Blondin 



» 

76 

1 065 

8 

.3 

Rokewood 


• • 

»» 

70 

1 063 

7.25 

.6 

Yates 



»» • • 

78 

1.065 

8 

.5 

Cole’s Rymer . . 



,, 

76 

1.067 

8 25 

.8 

Draper’s Best . . 



»♦ 

72 

1.067 

8 25 

.5 

Buncombe 




70 

1.075 

9.26 

.6 

Striped Beeflng 



Leongatlia 

70 

1 072 

9 

.6 

Sturmer Pippin 


Labour Colony 

70 

1 055 

6.76 

6 

Twenty Ounce . . 



>» 

! 

1 .066 

8 

.5 

Jonathan 


Mr. W G. Gray 

>» 

1 08 

1.065 

6 75 

.5 

Melon 


Diamond Creek . 

76 

1 .067 

8.25 

.6 

Moss’ Incomparable 



II 

1 

1.080 1 

[ 10.00 

.6 

Wagner 




i 76 

1 078 

9.75 

1 .5 

Northern Spy 


Mr. Spry 

ff • • 1 

1 76 

1.070 

8.75 

.4 

Scarlet Nonpariel 


II 

70 

1.074 

9.25 

.9 

Newtown Pippin 


»» 

II • * j 

1 70 

1.070 

8.76 

.6 

Jonathan 


»> 

II • • 

' 78 

1.080 

10.00 

.7 

Kentucky Red Streak 


>> ■ * 

If • • 1 

: 77 

1.066 

8.00 

.7 

French Crab 



1 

78 

1.072 

9 00 

1.1 

Stone Pippin 


M 

;; 1 

1 75 

1 .086 

10.75 

1.3 

Rome Beauty . . 


,, 

. 1 

1 75 

1 081 

10.25 

.6 

Yates 


,, 

t 

! 80 

1.076 

9.50 

.7 

Ben Davis 


>» 

»» • • j 

75 

1.083 

10.50 

.6 

Shockley 


Mr. W. G. Gray 

•» • ' 

70 

1.071 

8.76 


Winter Majetin 


t> 

60 

1.061 

7.50 

.5 

Red Afriston 


n 

7S 

1.086 

10.76 

.8 

Porame de Neige 


II 

>» 


1.06^ 

8.75 

.5 

Dumelow’s Seedling 


>1 


70 

1.068 

7.75 

.8 

Smith’s' Cider . . 


II • * 

rt 

Tl 

1.064 

7.75 

.6 

Cleopatra 


II • * 

n 

68 

1.051 

6.75 

.6 

Hoover 


II 


65 

1.061 

7.60 

.5 

Five Crown 


II 


69 

1.068 ; 

7.26 

.5 

Rymer 


I? 

»* 

70 

1.056 

7.00 

.7 

Sturmer Pippin (green) 



»* 

72 

1.066 

7.00 

.9 

Morgan’s Seedling 


II 

»» 

65 

1.048 

5.00 

.4 

Ribaton Pippin . . 



»» 

50 

1.085 

10.76 

.5 

Esopua Spitzenberg 


IS • • 

»» 


1.070 

8.75 

.9 

Reinette de Canada 


II 



1.068 

7.76 

.0 

Munroe’s Favourite 


If 



1.065 

8.00 

1.0 

Sturmer Pippin (ripe) 



»» 

73 

1.065 

8.00 

.9 

Stewart’s Seedling 
Adame* Pearmain 


II • • 

If • • 


1.062 

7.50 

.9 



M 


1,071 1 

8.76 

.6 
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Apples Suitable. 

All apples are not equal in quality for cider making purposes; to say 
that cider cannot be made from all, may not be strictly correct, but it is 
to a large extent. What is required to make a good drinkable andi keeping 
cider, is an apple containing various constituents, such as sugar, acids, &c. , 
in such quantities that when fermentation is completed, the cider will not 
only be a gpod palatable article, but have natural keeping qualities as 
tvell. 

The tendency in Great Britain and elsewhere is, however, to produce 
a cider which can be regarded as a semi-temperance drink, having a low 
percentage of alcohol, even below that of any of the cordials now recog- 
nised by tem}>erance adv(X!ates, but this re(]uires S[)ecial treatment and ay)- 
pliances. No doubt it is a step in the right direction, and the object of 
producers should Ix" to cater for the public' taste. 

Cider drinkers, as a rule, are w tedded to hard or dry cider, which is 
altogether too tart and harsh for thost.* unaccustomed to it. 

Testing Apples Before Use. 

In order to avoid disaiJi)ointment and loss, it would be well to care- 
fully test the juice of all fruits l>efore entering upon cider making. The 
mc'thod is simple and mav be practised by anv one with ordinary intelli- 
gence. 

Sec'ure a few (two or three) apy)les, a fair samy^le of those to be 
treated. Crush them in some small vessel or grate with a bread grarer 
made of ordinary tin ; place the i)ulp in a clean, strong, oy)en cloth, and 
press out the juice into .some dr\ vessel, ^^hich should be narrow and deep. 
In the absence of a test glass, an ordinars lamp glass with the bottom end 
stopjHxl u}) with a cork, so as to avoid leakage, answers well. In this, 
pla<'t‘ a cider niaki'r’s sacc'harometer which will register the amount of solids 
vvhic'h the juice contains. 7 'he solids are regarded as sugar with a small 
percentage of alxait t yx*r cent, of other matter, and it is from this that 
the strength of the cider is made. Tht‘ greater the pen'entage of sugar, 
the greater will Ixi the percentage of alcohol. 

The list previously given shows how this generalK runs. In taking this 
registration, care should Ix" exercised to see that the temjx?rature is about 
normal. Instruments of this ('lass an* generally made to register at a 
tcmp)erature of 60 degrees. It is irnT)ortant that all the tests should be 
inadt* as near that ix>int as possible, or the readings will not l>e ('orrect. 

S ACCH AROMETER S . 

'There are many of thes(' instruments on the market, and thev are made 
for different purposes, and the scale of each' varies. It is advisable 
uhen going into cider making that a proyx?r cider maker^s saccharometer 
siioiild be f)rocured. The one recommended is Lumley^s,^^ which gives 
the specific gravity, also a scale showing the amoimt of alcohol that it is 
possible to get from that, and at the .same time classify the cider from 
its alcoholic strength. The instruments are inexyx'iisive, and should be in 
the hands of every one dealing with ai)ples, as it is of the utmost impor- 
tance to know what is the strength of the juice before Ix^ing dealt with. 

So far this deals with the test of solids or sugar only, with a view of 
ascertaining the possible strength of alcohol, but there remains another test 
which is equally important in choosing apples for blending, and that is 
as to the right proportions of acid to give flavour and bouquet. Api)les 
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deficient in acid give a tasteless and insipid cider and those with excess of 
acid are equally objectionable, and it frequently occurs that acicJ which is 
not easily detected by taste exists in fruits, and it is only i)ersons ac- 
quainted with tlie business who can form any idea of its extent. 

If we look at the analyses of the apples given, we find that the acid, 
like the saccharine matter, varies considerably; for instance, the ‘‘Stone 
Pippin” gives a possible alcoholic strength of 10.7,5, its acidity being 
1.3 which is over twice that de.sirable, whilst the ‘‘ Northern Spy ” and 
others only contain .4 of aciditv. Each one of these apples would, so far 
as saccharine matter is ('oncerned, serve the purpose andi make good cider, 
but the variation in the acidity w'oiild entirely destrox it. 



A 


I. SACCHAROMKTER. 2. ACID TESTING APPLIANCES (a. BURETTE, B. PIPETTE.) 

Now, if we desire to use the fruit to the l)est advantage we not only 
ascertain the amount of saccharine matter, but of acid also. The method 
adopted in ascertaining this is to apply some alkali, such as soda or pot- 
ash, having an affinity for acid which, uniting with it, will combine and be- 
come neutral. The nentxal i)oint is asi'ertainefl by inserting a strip of blue 
litmus paper in the solution, or adding a few drops of phenolphthalein. If 
the paper reddens, the liquid i.s still acid, tot if it remains blue, the liquid 
is alkaline. The neutral i>oint is noted by a slight change in the colour of 
the paper, or where the phenolphthalein is used, the liquid under treat- 
ment turns red. 

The alkaline solution should be made of such strength that one centimetre 
should neutralize one-tenth of i per cent, of acid, so that measuring off lo 
c.c. of juice, with a small graduated pipette (w^hich can he purchased for 
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2S. or 3s.) into a small \essel, and placing the alkaline solution into a burette 
(which can, a Iso be <J>laincd tor a similar sum) the solution can be let off 
as desired, and each c\c. of solution represents one-tenth of i per cent, 
of acid contained in the juice. 

If the acid of the juice under test lje('onies neutralized with more or less 
alkali, the exact (juantitv can l)e ('omjuitt^d, and the j)ercentage of each as- 
certained. and by this means the must can be regulated in the quantity of 
acid as well as of sa<'charine matter. 

The ix»rcentage of acid found to I»e best is six- tenths of i per cent. 
Ap])Ies will be found to contain various strengths and if it is desired to 
lower the standard, llien juice can lx- found whi('h is too weak of itself 
in either siiccharine matter or acid and blended. 


Variations in Seasons. 

The ra^'essity foi carefully testing the strengtii of juice annually, is 
shown in tlic accompanx ing anahses. made by the (iistinguished chemist, 
Presenilis, who gives the result of the samt' variety of apples, for three suc- 
cessive \ears, showing hoxv lht‘ si^ason max xary their quality : ■ 


1853 

1854. 

1855. 

Sugar ... . 

.\9C> 

6.8.3 

AeiiU .ra 

0.39 

.25 

Water . 8H.U3 

S2 03 

82.04 

KxtructivcB . .. 4.19 

11.62 

10.28 

Tliis is important, inasmuch as we arc 

apt to look 

iqK>n any one kind 


of aiqile as gixing certain results under all ('ondilions and where the varia- 
tion is 1<) siu'h an extent as gix'cn here, st-rious disappointment may result, 
as the amount of al('c^h<5l would be insuffii'icnt to prestTVi' the cider for any 
length of time. 

Sugar ('ontlnts of Juice. 

When a jiii(V is (‘onsidered b<'loxv lliat which is d(*sired in saccharine 
matter, it max lie strengthened bx (lu‘ addition of sugar, but it is advisable 
that n<MK* but the l)est ervslalli/ed In* iise<l for the purpo.sc. By testing 
small quant i!i<‘s of juicr with the sacc'haromeler the exact amount of sugar 
re(|uirc(l c'an be as('ertained. 

Wdit'n adding sugar, it should be dissolxtal in a. ])orti()n of the jui(x? to 
which it is to be added ; tiiis should l>e heated to about 160 degrt^es Fahr., 
to dissolve the sugar, .ind then well stirred into the bulk to prevent the 
supjr I sing at the bottom of the vat or ca>k. The sugar should be added 
prior to fermentation. It should Ih^ lx>rne in mind that the alcohol i.s pro- 
duced from the sa('charine matter, and is, so to speak, tlu* [ireservative, and 
when deficient, the elder will be defective in keeping qualities when kept in 
bulk, and in a climate like ours. 

Tht^ amount of sugar to be added must dejjend on the amount con- 
tained in the juice; about ozs. per gallon will raise the standard to i 
per cent., and for all practical purpo.ses we may say that each 2 per cent, 
registered by the saccharometer will give t per cent, of alcohol. 

It may Ije as well to note at this stage that, when the previous advice 
has hetm followed, and the original specific gravity recorded (on the end 
of the cask or elsewhere) the proigress of the reduction of the sugar, which 
is the increases of alcohol, can be reiwded from day to day. 
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The accom,pan,ying table was taken from a scientific treatise on cider 
making im the Journal of Bath and West of England Association^ in which 
are published the most up-to-date investigations in cider. 

Table showing the Percentage of Sugar and Alcohol in ferment- 
ing Juice provided the Specific Gravity of the original Juice 

IS KNOWN. 

(Present Gravity). 



Gravity. 


1050 

1061 

10.V2 

1053 

1054 

1055 

1056 

1057 

1058 

1059 

1060 
1061 
1062 

1063 

1064 

1065 



By thi.s it will be seen that each day’s reduction, or result of fei'menta- 
tion, can be noted, and where it is thought desirable to stop fermentation, 


the juice may lie thoroughly filtered and put by in a cask or bottle. When 
making cider in this State, where the taste for cider drinking has to be 
cultivated, it is well to retain a fair amount of the sugars, say, 2, 3, or 4 
per cent. Where the juice has been properly treated and thomughly 
filtered, it may then be safely bottled. 1 desire to emphasize the fact 
that unless it is thoroughly filtered, so as to remove all foreign matter, 
there will be danger of excessive fermentation setting in and bursting the 
tiottles. If the Viottles are put in a cool place, a silent fermentation will 
set in and give that much desired effervescence generally known as 
sparkling. 
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Where fermentation is carried out until the whole of the sugars are 
reduced, which is known as* hard or dry cider, no silent fermentation 
will take place, and the cider is known then as ‘‘ still cider, and the 
natural acids of the fruit are laid bare, consequently those unaccustomed 
to cider drinking do not ap]ire(nate the taste. If each test is recorded, 

it will be a simjile matter to get the percentage of alcohol and sugar also; 
the acids may reduce slightly, but scarcely to any fierceptible degree. 

Bv the following tables, the progress of fermentation of two casks of 
cider marie from apples selected from the list given previouslv. will l:>e seen. 

1 ^ Progress o^Vermentation in Cask No. 1 , Season 1905 . 

Date. 

specific 

Gravity. 

-till 

Alcohol. 

? 1 

Sujar. 

1 

Acidity. , Remarks. 

_____ _i_. . . ___ __ _____ 

8 May 

9 „ 

11 

12 „ 

13 „ 

16 „ 

10 „ 

17 „ 

18 „ 

22 „ 

25 „ 

30 

1.01)5 

l.OGO 

1.057 

1.052 

1 .0.50 
1.048 
1.043 
1.042 
\ .042 
1.041 
1.040 
1.037 

!r) 

i.i 

1.4 

1.5 
2.8 
2.3 

2.5 
2.5 
2.0 

2.7 

2.8 

14.0 

13.0 
11.8 
11.3 

11.0 
10.5 

9.8 
9.3 
9.3 
9.0 

8.9 
8.6 

.5 

.5 

.5 

.5 

.5 . 

.5 Filtered (Invicta) 

.5 

.5 

.5 

. 5 Filt<^red 

. 5 ^ Filtered, Bottled 

1 

Progress of Fermentation in < 

C'ask No 

2, Season 1905 . 

Date. 

Specific 

Gravity. 

Alcohol. 

Sugar. 

1 ; 

Acidity, j Remarks. 

5 May 

1.077 

.. 

17.2 

.6 1 

8 „ 

1.007 

1.2 

15.2 

i .6 

9 „ 

l.OOl 

1.7 

14.7 

.6 1 

10 „ 

1.056 

2.2 

13.2 

.6 1 

11 „ 

1.063 

2.4 

13.0 

.6 j 

12 „ 

1.050 

2.7 

' 12.2 

! 

13 „ 

1.047 

3.0 

11.5 

I .6 , Racked 

15 „ 

1 1.040 

3.0 

' 9.8 

1 ' 

10 „ 

1 1.037 

4.2 

9.0 

! •« 1 

17 „ 

1 1.035 

4.5 

i 8.6 

.6 , Filtered (Invicta) 

18 „ 

1,031 

5.0 

1 7.8 

j *5 i 

20 „ 

, 1.030 

5.2 

7.4 

! .5 i 

25 „ 

' 1.030 

5.2 

- 7.4 

1 .5 ; 

30 „ 

: 1.030 

5.2 


1 .5 

31 „ 

1.030 

5.2 

1 

‘ 7.4 

i 

1 , 5 flottled 

Cask No. 1 was filled on the 8th May, 1905 

, and the specific gra,\ity 

was given as 1.065 which gave 

14 of sugar and 

.5 of acids. Tests were 


made on the other dates sjxx^ified and the results are given in each case. It 
will \>e noticed that ini No, 1 there was 2.8 of al<x>hol and a. large jier 


cent, of sugar, 8.6, hut the stoppage of fermentation was due to the 
fdtering. 

The cider was of excellent quality and kept well ; whereas if it had 
not been filtered to the extent to which it was, there is no doubt mucli loss 
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would have resulted. Filtering under pressure is a very important matter 
in cider making, especially in this State, yyhere the temperature varies more 
than it does in the old country . 

Gathering the Apples. 

In gathering apples for cider making, it is neressar) to be exceedingly 
careful that the fruit is proptrrly matured, as the principal constituent 
(sacscharinc*) for cider nuiking, is deficient in unripe fruit. The follow- 
ing analyses, made by direertion of a French Agricultural Society, shoyv the 
importance of this point: — 



Green. 

Ripe. 

Over- ripe 
or 

Water 

80.50 

8S.20 

Kpoilwl. 

63.55 

Saccharine matter .. 

4.90 

n 00 

7.95 

Cellular tissue 

5.00 

.TOO 

2 to 

(tUIC ... . . 

4.01 

2.11 

2.00 

Alhumeri .. 

.10 

.50 

.(K) 

Acids, oils and otlier matters 

.49 

.50 

•60 


100.00 

100.81 

76.10 


The ai)ples should he gathered carefully and placed in hc'aps iiiuler the 
tiees, in slieds, or house to ripen and melloyv ; in rmmy c*ases straw' or hay is 
spread under the trees s^> as to break the tall and prevent bruising. They 
should not on any account be alloyved to lie on the earth, as thev become 
earthy lo the taste and impart a disagreeable flavour to the cider. This 
also applies to musty strayv or other matter givHng off an odour of any 
kind, but it is safe to use wood, stone, or cement. 



3. PORTABLE CIDER MILI.. 


In stacking, each variety should be kept separate and as they mature 
they are carefully mixed, according to the a>nstituents. When cider is 
recjuired for long keeping, apples having an astringent flavour are mixed 
in freely, alwnit tyvo to one of the syveeter kinds; but yvhen cider is niwide 
for early use, less of the latter is required. The astringenev is attribut- 
able to the tannic acid which is desirable in> cider yvhen required for long 
keeping. 

Mr. Trowlbridge recommends the use of shet'ts, or “ blankets as they 
are termed, spread under the tree, and supported on the outside edges b"v 
stakes lightly driven, and tied up with cords, thus breaking thi* fall of 
the fruit, and preventing bruising and soiling w'ith animal and f>ther dirt. 
As the apples may have to lie kept for some time to mellow' and ripen it 
is advisable to avoid bruising as much as i>ossible. Rotten apples should 
be scrupulously avoided. 
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Machinery for Cider Making. 


Perhaps the most useful and convenient mill is the one illustrated 
here. (Illustration No. 3.) It is .some four or five years ago since the 
Department introduced this mill, together with all the latest appliances 
for producing good cider. As will be seen, it is mounted for travelling, 
and thi.s makes it extremely convenient as it can be shifted about from 
orchard to orchard. The grinding portion of this machine is capable of 
treating 8 to 10 tons per day, but the press is limited in its capacity and 
cannot treat nx>re than 2 tons per diiy. Since it was introduced, local 
makers are making a similar mill which is quite equal to it. The carriage 
portion is not m'cessary where the mill is required for one’s own use. 

The cost of the plant, mill, press, and carriage, in England is alK>ut 
^35, whilst the 1ocm11\ made mill, without carriage or press, runs to ;^i5 
or £16. The .stone rollers which grind the pulp are slightly larger than 
those of the im])orted one, and aj)pear to give satisfaction. So far as the 
press is concerned, any kind is suitable. Many of the wdne pn‘sses which 
were so plentiful in this State, are being purchased for this purpose. 




4 , SMAl l. cider MIJ.L. 


5. SMALL CIDER MILL SHOWING 
PRESS WITH RACKS AND CLOTH. 


'Fhere are smaller mills of different tyiie and makes, as shown in the 
accompanying ilhi'^tratioii (No. 4). The Dejurtment has om^ of th(*s<-‘ also, 
,ind for .small (juaiilities it works fairly well. The) are obtainable in the 
State. 

Pressing. 

In working the ])res.s, it is necessary to make some provision to con- 
fine the pnlp, and also for the escape of the juice from the centre of it 
when under pressure. 

I'he old method was to build up alternative layers of straw’ and pulp, 
thus keeping the mass oomjxjict, and at the same time allowing the juice 
to pass out from the centre, but this has given place to a much more con- 
venient and better method (see No. 5). A rack covered with strong cloth 
is now used. 'Phe rack is made of strips of woo<l, half-inch or three- 
quarters square, with cross pieces as shown in illustrations Nos. 5 and 6. 
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A frame consisting of lx>ai‘ds strongly put together, and made con- 
venient to handle, is laid on the rack, and the cloth spread over it (No. 7). 
The pulp is then spread in to the depth of the frame, which is about 4 
inches, and the edges of the cloth are turned in as shown in No. 8. 



6. FORM OF RACK. 7 * FRAME PLACED ON RACK. 


There are different methods of folding the cloth, but those illustrated 
lire most usually adopted. The frame is then removed and another rack 
laid on, this process being repeated until sufficient layers are obtained to 
fill the press. The advantage's of this s>slem, are not only in its conveni- 
ence for working, but in its improved method for retaining much of the 
mucilage which i)assed out under the old system. 



8. METHOD OF FOLDING CLOTH. 


When suitable cloth is used, it acts as a strainer and preNents the 
mucilage from flowing away ^^ith the juice, and giving trouble in the after 
treatment. There were formerly various grades of cloth in use, hair-^ 
cloth and also a coarse kind of wT)r.sted, but cotton is now almost univers- 
ally emplo\ed, and is known as cotton press cloth. 



Illustration No. 9 shows the type 
of press which was imported with 
the cider mill introdiK'ed by the 
Department. This is the usual 
class of press now found in most 
of the wine cellars in the State. 
For convenience, it is mounted 
on wheels and fitted with metal 
troughs all round to collect the 
juice and deliver it to a giver> 
point. This press is very con- 
venient, and can be worked or 
packed away in a small space. 


9. A CONVENIENT PRESS. 
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Filtering the Juice. 

As the apple juice when leaving the press is not in a fit state to pass on 
to the fermentation \'at or cask, it is usual to run it through a strainer of 
some kind, and various appliances are employed tor this purpose. 

Where only a small quantity has to be filtered, the juice is allowed to 
trickle through a small tub perforated at the bottom and filled in to about 
3 or 4 inches with (dean cotton waciding with a few clean pebbles on the 
top to keep it compact ; this serves as a funnel v\hen filling the cask. The 
cask is then stored away into some place where the temi)erature can be 
kept evenly, when fermentation will go on steadily. 

^ Some FreiK'h authorities advocate the heating of the freshly pressed 
juice to a temperature of 160 degrees Fahr., or thereabouts, and keeping 
it at this temperature for about two hours, the object being to assist in 
converting into saccharine nuitter crertain of the solids which otherwise 
would remain undevelojK^d, but many maintain that by this system there 
is a dried fruity taste imparted. Brannt, in his ex('ellent work on 
“ \tncgar and AcctL^ics,^^ shows how this defe<'t has been overcome, and 
speaks highly f)f the system. 



10, FILTERING JUICE. 


'Fhe lieating, if })ractise(i, should be domj carefullx, and on no acTount 
must the juice be brought into contact with iron ; the l^est mt‘thod is to 
j)a.s.s mofleraleU ht^ated steam through a coil made of bhx^k tin, j)laced 
in the iK^ttoin of the vat or cask, and to gradually bring the juice to the 
d(*sircd teriqx'rature. 

As the heating is done ])rior to fermentation, the nec^essary ferment 
g(irm will probably W destrened, and in orde*r to replace this a small 
portion of the fresh unscaldeil juice should be added when the temy)era- 
ture has U^en reduced to below 100 degrees Fahr. Tf care be taken in 
the .sekx:tion of this juicx*, the character of the bulk ma\ be improved. 

Fermentation. 

Fermentation is (ine of nature^s methods of effecting a change in the 
('haracter of various .substances. Pasteur has shown us that the various 
ferments can be worked under perfect control and may l)e regulated at 
will. When dealing with perishable substances, such as fruit juice, fer- 
mentation will soon cause serious injury unless kept under control and 
properly directed. 

J. M. Trowlbridge, in his Cider Manual,^' .states: — ''There are 
three successive stages of fermentation, known .severally as the vinous, 
the acetous, and the putrid, and it should not be forgotten that all fer- 
mentation is decay. The vinous fermentation is no exception; it is only 
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the beginning, and if it be not checked at the pro})er stage, the next stage 
will follow immediately. That next stage is the acetous (vinegar) stage, 
into which nearly all cider, and no small amount of ill-made or weak 
wine, passes. After that comes the putrid stage, in which the vinegar is 
destroyed, and nothing but corruption remains. Sometimes, though rarely, 
these successive stages manifestly go on simultaneously, or at least over- 
lap and pass on from one to the other, as to loose all distinctive stages.^' 

Thus we see that the first to act is the vinous fermentation which 
reduces the saccharine matter to alcohol, and care should be taken to arrest 
its progress when it has made sufficient advancement. At this stage there 
should be sufficient alcohol to preserve the cider, and if the juice has 
shown not less than 14 per cent, of solids, prior to fermentation, there 
will be 12 to 13 per cent, of saccharine matter, and about i i>er cent, ot 
other solids. This will yield about 6 j)er cent, of alcohol, which is the 
minimum amount for preserving the liquid, and unless extreme care is 
taken to prevent acetic fermentation setting in, it will soon destroy the 
already too limited aipount of alcohol. 

There is no part of this business which requires more care ; in a 
climate like ours where the temperature rises to a high degree, the fer- 
mentation is very rapid, and special skill and care are necessary to avoid 
loss from this cause. In Devonshire the juice is run into casks, set aside in 
some cool chamber, and fermentation allowed to proceed slowly. When 
sufficiently reduced, it is checked by being racked off before the saccharine 
matter is exhausted, and this frequently has to be done three or four times 
lief ore it becomes still. In England and other countries, experience alone 
guides the operator, and at a glance he is enabled to set5 if anything is 
wrong, and knows how to apply the remedy. 

It is admitted that the conditions of cider making are vastly different 
in this climate to what thev are in that of England, and manufacturers 
here should recognise this fact and act accordingly. Making cider under 
conditions frequently seen in this State is nothing short of folly. Open 
sheds and outhouses, without any means of regulating the temperature, 
are often used ; one day the thermometer is at 100 degrees or over, and 
possil)le down to 50 or 60 degrees in a few hours. 

Under such conditions it is utterly impossible to produce a good cider. 
The limits of temperature in which the cider should be fermt^nted range 
from 60 to 90 degrees Fahr., but it must not be understood to mean that 
the range of temj 3 erature during fermentation should vary between these 
points; it should be kept as even as possible, not var\ing over 5 degrees. 
For example, if fermentation is to be carried on at a high temperature, say 
85 or so, it should be kept to that as near as possible, and should not vary 
more than 2 or 3 degrees above or below, and where the register of 
saccharine matter is low, as it u.sually is wdth apple juice, the lower the 
temperature the better, providing it is within the range given. It should 
be borne in mind that the change friOT vinous to acetous fermentation is 
much more rapid in weak juice than in strong. 

A frequent and careful test with thermometer and saccharometer is 
necessary at this stage. A gradual rise in temiperature within the vat or 
cask during the early stage of fermentation will probably be experienced ; 
but as the saccharine matter bec^omes exhausted, the temperature will recede 
to nearly that of the loom and when the saccharometer denotes that the 
specific gravity has been reduced to the lowest point, the cider should be 
immediately racked off, and allowed to cool down to check further fer- 
mentation- 
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In each operation care must be taken to avoid exposing the cider to 
the atmosphere, as it absorbs oxygen and acidifies rapidly. At every stage 
the air should be excluded as much as possible. 

Artificial Ferments. 

The cultivation of ferments or yeast is now practised largely and 
many assert that considerable advantage may Ik^ derived from their use. 
Mr. De Bavay, who interests himself in such matters, has, T am informed, 
imported from France some of the latest ferments in use in that country, 
and is prepared to distribute them in a similar manner lo the wine kwiires 
whicli have given such good results in wine at the Dookie College and 
elsewhere. P"ull instructions are sent with each lot, and their application 
is simple in the extreme. By the action of these ferments, the natural fer- 
mc^itation is superseded, and as the character of the liquid partakes much 
of the character of tlie yeast employed, it should be of service in helping 
to produce a proper article. 

Mr. De Bava\ informs me that the sterilizing of the juice is unneces- 
sary. The ferments are supplied in hermetically sealed bottles, and all 
that is necessary is to open the bottle and fill it with a portion of the 
lifjuid, when the ferment ’s started into lift*, and ready for immediate 
use. 

Class of Cider. 

The cider generally met ^^ith in this State, has, until recently, beer» 
such as would not recommend itself to the cider drinker. It showed defects 
in the manij)ulation, hut fortunately there were exceptions here and there 
w'hicli ])roved w hat ('ould he done by proix^r treatment ; and this leads us to 
inquire what is the proper class of cider to produce. Many who were 
well acquainted with tlie industry in England find that something more 
than that wdiich they have l)et‘n accustomed to, is required, and adopt 
means to supply that want. 

'Fo j)rodiice a suitable article, much care and skill an‘ necessarv ; many 
try, and fail, and the article so productvl is unfortunately placed on the 
market, and disgusts those who may be induced to tr\ it. We cannot do 
better than look careful Iv into the cause of the failure, and try and apply 
a remed) . 

Wt* have alreadv pointed out that the first step is to test the various 
kinds of apples which vv(‘ have to treat, and ascertain their character. 
'Fhen the chemic-al changes whit'h occur in the juice during fermentation, 
must take place under such conditions as will enable the ot)erator to regu- 
late the temperature at will, and he must also adopt a thorough system 
of ('leanliiu‘ss. (.Tiisher, j)resser, vats, and all articles brought into con- 
tact with the aj)ple juice, must Ix' carefully washed with an alkaline solution 
after use. The cellar itself should he carefully dusted with lime 
to neutralize any acid germs whii'li may have been encouraged by juice or 
any other particles which may lx‘ scattered alx)ut. Where these conditions 
are complied with, cider may be produced w^hich would he sought after, 
whether it is still or sparkling, dry or sweet. 

The pnxluction of these different classes of cider is a matter of im- 
tK)rtan('e, and it is during th(' stage of fermentation that the character 
is given them. Hard or drv cider is that ])roduced where all the sugar 
has been exhausted, or converted into alcohol. No further vinous fer- 
mentation can then take place, and the liquid remains still ; this is what 
is understood by still cider, there being no sugar to create carbonic 
acid gas, which causes the ebullition known as sparkling. 
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Sweet cider is that in which the fermentation has been stopped before 
the whole of the sugar has been changed. These natural sugars cover up 
the acids, and give the cider a softness which is generally appreciated by 
those unaccustomed to cider drinking. Sweet cider requires much more 
care in its after treatment than dry, as the saccharine matter tends to 
assist in the development of undesirable tendencies after fermentation, 
but with proper care and treatment this can Ije overcome. What is 
required is to remove all foreign matter contained in the liquid, and this 
is best accomplished by filtration. From the sugar remaining carbonic 
acid gas is created, and gives the sparkling effect so much sought after 
by many. 

Still cider is sometimes treated, when bottling, by the liquid Ix^ing 
charged with carlK)nic acid gas, similarlv to our aerated waters, and this 
system is now I)C‘<'oming popular in some cider making countries. By this 
means the maximum amount of alcohol is obtained, as the sugars are all 
converted into spirits, thus giving the cider strength and keeping qualitv. 

As to the })roper stage in which fermentation should be arrested, much 
depends on the class of article required. 

( I ARIFYING. 

I'he object in clarifying is to remove all floating matter, clear the 
liquid, and remove all organisms which enc'ourage undesirable fermentation, 
thereby giving a clean, bright apiJearaiure. This object is obtained bv two 
methods, one by dissolving pure aLbuminous matter in a portion of the 
liciuid and stirring it through the bulk, the other by filtration. I'here are 
many clarifying agents used, and some are s])echally prepared for the 
trade, but those mostlv employed are pure isinglass and white of 
egg. A certain French clay is highly sjioken of. Isinglass is expensive, 
but only a small quantitv is rerjuired, half an ounce lieing generally con- 
sidered sufficient for a 100 gallon cask; the diflicultv is to get the pure 
article. 

Filtering. 

In the filtering of all alcoholic liquors, it is important that they should 
l>e kept from ex|)Osure to the atmosphere, more especially those liquors 
>\eak in alcohol, as the oxygen in the air tends to destroy the alcohol bv 



I J . FILTERING CIDER ^THE INVICTA FILTER. 

setting up an acetous fermentation. For all such liquors which it is in- 
tended to store, and especially those light in alcohol, it is important that 
any matter not perfectly soluble, should be eliminated. This is most effec- 
tually done by the appliances shown in the accompanying illustrations. 
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There are many classes of filters in use, but no doubt the one most 
approved for large (juantities is that known as the Invicta (No. ii)^ 


and when ( 3 ider making is entered upon 
on a large scale, it is advisable to 
procure this filter. The Department 
imported one of these with its cider 
plant, the price being £85 in London. 
For small growers it is (.expensive, but 
wlien co-operation is adopted, and 
that system of treating the products 
of the orchard cannot i>o too strongly 
impressed upon growers, it will then be 
found possible and desirable to obtain 
this and other modern appliances. 

Othcu’ less expensive filters are 
available, and will be found to meet 
the requirements of small growers. 
Messrs. Dondey and Testro, of South 
Melbourne, have porfectcMl a filter (No. 
12) which will serve the purpose for 
small or large makers admirably. Jt 
has been subjected to a severe test, both 
in fermented ciders and m uuhumented 
juice, and I have no hesitation in 
stating tliat it wilt meet all require- 
ments at half the eo-^t of the above. x 



MESSRS. DONDEY AND TESTRO’S 


Pasteurizing. 


FILTER. 


This term is given in honour of the eminent French scientist, Pasteur, 
and lus svsh^m ai)jH‘ais to l)e well adapteil to light liquors, such as cider, 
which have a tendenev , when the slightest cause is given, to pass on from 
the vinous to th<‘ acetous lernKMitation. 

Pasteurizing con.sists of raising the temperature of the liquid after fer- 
mentation from jj)o to t6o degrees hhdir., keeping it within these limits for 
.1 given time, sav , two hours, restricting its duration at the highest point 
for a ver\ few minutes, and scTiipuloiislv guarding against allowing the 
air to come into contact with it after this treatment. 



13. PASTEURIZER FOR BOTTLED LIQUIDS. 


1 he simplest and most general plan is that adopted and recommejided by 
the English eider makers. The a(vompanying illustration (No. 13) shows 
the appliances emploved. These are made b> the firm of L. I.umley and 
Company , 1 .ondon. 

When large quantities are being treated, the other design (No. 14) may 
be of more advantage, but the cost is much greater. 
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For treating large quantities in bulk, such as in 'barrels, it is recom- 
naende<f that they be placed in a closed in room, and the temperature raised 
until the heat has permeated the contents of the cask to the desire<l degree. 

ll may be ke))i at that (about 150 
degrees Fahr.) for several hours with- 
out detrimeut. The thermometer should 
he inserted in a small hole made in the 
bung, in order to register the inner 
portion of the contents of the cask, 
care being taken that the air is not al- 
lowed to enter or the alcohol to escape. 
If the thermometer is permanently 
fixed in one average cask, it will suffice 
for the lot. The chamber is then 
allowed to cool down, as quickly as 
possible. Wet cloths are placed on 
tin* casks, and any other means adopted 
that may he convenient. 

Smaller quantities ma\ l)c* treated in bottles in tlie follcming manner » 
The cider should Ijt* well filtered and jiJaced in (dean strong bottles, care 
being taken to allow rcxmi for the Ihjiiid to ex])and ; the lK>ttles are then 
tightlv corked, and the c<irk.s secure!) tied down. 'The lH>ttles are placed 
in a Ix^iler ; the bitter is filled with cold water to the ntrk of tlu‘ liottles 
and heated up to 140 degnvs, then gradual!) to 160 degrees and kept 
within the range of 140 to t6o degrees tor fifteen or twenty minutes. As 
liefore stated the rider should remain at the highest tempt‘rature for a short 
time Old), five minutes hi'ing sufficient. 

Pasteurizing is not universal!) adopted by cider makers, and with some 
it finds no favour, but it is worthy of a trial. Trowdbridgc sn\s - 
Juices in their various fermentation.s taking tin favourable tendencies, and 
young wines assuming a jirejudicial quality, are at once jnit to slielter from 
any further untoward action, and in some cast's where rlamnge has actually 
occurred, are restored to- a sound and agreeabb^ conditir>n by the ])rcx*ess. 
Juii!es starting in an unsound fermentation, ])asteurize(l and filteri'd, (\'in be 
used with new^ juices in a new' and sound ft'rmentation, and thus he saved 
from the utter destruction which woidd otherwise he certain to follow.’^ 

1 'EMPERANCE Cll>ER. 

There is another very important branch that has not Ixxni touched upon 
in the foregoing treatise, namely, non-ab'oholic cider. Experiments have 
fieen conducted by me during the last four of five years in this dir^'ction. 
The extreme simplicity of making the ])ure non-alcoholic cider is such that 
I cannot hut rt'fer to it, as I feel certain that there is an immense future 
for this class of lx*verage in a climate similar to that of the Commonwealth. 

The pre('eding instru(i:ions for the making of alcoholic cider apply 
*^ually so to the non-alcoholic cider, up to a point, with this difference 
in its favour, that apples with a low |iercentage of sugars, which would lx? 
undesirable in the alcoholic ciders, also apples that are high in acidity, 
can be used for this purpose indiscriminalelv. Tlie crushing and pressing 
are the same in all respects as that previously described. On leaving the 
press it is filtered till it is clear ; if one filtering is not sufficient, then again 
and again. This will depend on the class of filter used ; with a pressure 
filter it is .scanetimes found that it can be done with one filtering, but I 
prefer a lighter pressure and twice through. It should lie passed through 
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before ariy fermentation takes place, say 24 hours after l>eing crushed; 
it may then standi, if desired, for another 12 or 24 hours, but in no case 
should fermentation be allowed to take place. 

It is filtered and bottled, corked and wired down tightly. The bottles 
must be strong and sound, and the corks good fitting, tight, and well wired 
down. Thev are then placed in the pasteurizer, illustrations of which have 
l)een given, brought gradually to a tem|)erature of 140, and from that 
gradually up to 150. It should Ixi kept at and between these temi)eratures 
for an hour, then allowed to go up to 155 for another half-hour, and for 
not exceeding five minutes, iij) to 160, when it sliould l^e brought back, by 
the addition of cold water, to 150, and allowed to remain at about 145 to 
150 degrc*es, making alx.>ut two hours in the heated water. The bottles may 
then be taken out, caix^ being taken to avoid draught which may affec:t the 
glass, and the prcKiess is completed. 

Cader so treated has Ix^en made and stored at my office Ijetween four 
and five \ears, .ind is i)erfectl\ sound, and as good as the day it was made. 

This s}stem of treating ciders, which applies to the juice of the apple, 
also applies to the juic^e of the pear, or au) other fruit juice, but to make a 
])leasant l)e\*eragc, it must Ixi well filtered. The drawback to the system is 
the (juantitv of l>ottles required to carr\ on in a large wa). Small bottles 
are usually employed, but large lK>ttles may be used where there is a fair 
amount consumed, as a bottle vvh<ai opened will keep without deterioration 
for 24 or 48 hours, accxirding to the temperature that it is kept in, bt^fore 
any fermentation sets up. 

Kx]H*riments in small kegs have also been carried on, and there is no 
reason win large casks should not be employed, but the difficulty is in steri- 
lizing it in bulk (piantities. Where it is desirable to carry it out on a large 
scale, a small <'hamber similar to a drying kiln, may be erected, in which 
the air can he kept at a u‘gular tem])erature for a considerable time, so as 
to raise the heat in the <'entre of the bulk to the temperature described. If 
that is (lone whilst being corked or bunged down tightly, and made airtight, 
the material wall kce}) in bulk as well as in bottle. 

I am basing this statement on an ex|)eriment made wdth a 5-galIoii keg, 
which has now' been standing for twehe months. It is fitted up so as to 
show the slight(‘st sign of mov^rntMit in the inside, and wdiere this s>stem 
of treating in bulk is practised, it would Im:* advisable to adopt .something 
similar. It is a well known j)racti('e wdth wine makers, and it indicates 
when the ferment dion has ceased. 'Phe apjdiance consists of a tube, a glass 
tulx* for |)rt fiM'eiK'e, titt(‘d into the bung of the cask (»n one end and a 
bottle filled with water on the other, and should ferrnent.ition take place, 
the eindlition will bt‘ noticed ; such has not taken place in the instance 
I have gi^’cn. 

Where it is thought desirable U/ have a slight amount of alcohol, say 
half of \ per cent., or even what is allowed b\ law^ for temperance drinks, 
such as ginger Ixvi, 2 fx^r (ent., tlfilt can be done by allowing a slight fer- 
mentation lo taki' place either in the bottling when corkexl down, or in the 
juice before corking down. The former is preferable, but 1 may say here 
that some of the temperance ad\'ocMtes obitvl to the slightest amount of 
alcohol. In making cider from time to time, I have tried .5 and also .8 
of alcohol w^hich is extremely low , but some object, so it is as wtII to know 
that it can lx? done without an\ ah'ohol accumulating whatever. 

It is pleasing to note that one of the cordial manufacturers in Melbourne 
has taken this matter up and purjK>ses dealing with it in various forms, such 
as aerating artificially, and also l)y natural fermentation. I trust he will 
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have success ; but for general use the simple methcxl just described, an- 
swers all purposes. 

Sulphurizing. 

This system of destroying and preventing fungoid growth is an old and 
safe one. Although many antiseptics have been introduced none appear to 
be so generalh used as this, but the clumsy way in which it is applied, 
sometimes leads to disagreeable results. Where sulphur is allowed to drop 
about in casks, and ibet'ome mixed up with the cider, it cannot fail to have 
an injurious effect ; when sulphur fumes are applied, the sulphur should 
l)e burned on the oulsitle of the <'ask, and the fumes led in by a pipe. 

A simple* cfuitrivance (No. 15) has been 
designed by Mr. Federli, wine expert at 
Dookie Agri<ailtural College. It is made 
by Messrs. Dondey and Testro of South 
Melbourne, and works well, but any method 
which allows the sulphur to bo burned and 
the fumes to be disseminated in the casks, 
will answer the purpose. Any small tin 
which wdll pass through tlie bung hole 
and have sntficient, d(*pth to held a few' 
embers, so as to hnrn a teaspoonful or tw’^o 
of sulphur, will serve much better than the 
ordinary sulfihured ribbons, as they are termed, 
W'hich are simply narrow’^ strips of calico with 
brimstone and whic'h are .suspended from the l)ung hole and burned wdthin 
the cask. 

The prtKvss of sulj)hurizing is freepumtU einjiloxed for preventing un- 
cJcsirable fermemtation, but Pasteur’s .system of h(‘ating which has been 
descril)ed, is undoubt(*dlv jireferable. 

Sulphurizing casks to prevent them becoming mouldv and must) 

is no doubt a g<KKl practi(H‘, but the cask so treated should Ik* well washed 
t)efore being filled igain with cider. 

Fumigating the (:<diar.s orca.sionally is a good practice, as fungoid germs 
lodge in all manner of places, and cart l>e* destroyed more effectually by this 
means than by an) other. 

A lilxu'al supply of whitewash and sulphur goes far to prevent trouble 
where fruit juices are stored. 

Treatment of Casks. 

The treatment of casks, wliether new or old, is of verv great importaiK'e 
for no matter hOw careful Iv the various operations mav have been previously 
carried out, the cider will be s[)oiled, or seriously damaged, if put into 
casks not properly prepared. 

If not previousl) treated, new casks will impart a strong woody flavour 
to their contents. There are various methods of preparing casks, but where 
steam is available, a jet turned on through the bung hole for a .short time 
will extract all tannin and t*nter crevices or joints more effectually than 
any other means. 

Another plan is to fill the ca.sk with water, adding a .small amount of 
lime which neutralizes the tannic acid ; after soaking for a few day.s 
the cask .should lie emptied, then refilled with water to which a little salt 
has been added, and allowed to stand for a day or .so; it should then be 
rinsed and re-filled with clean water, and after soaking tor a few hours the 
cask may be used. 
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Old casks are more difficult to deal with, but steam is one of the best 
remedies. If the mould l>e deej) seated a titrong solution of caustic 
potash may l)e used. Whilst boiling hot, pour into the cask fi\’e or six 
gallons of this solution, strong enough to float an egg ; roll the cask well 
and stand it alternately on each end so that the solution will gain access to 
all j>arts ; let it soak for a time, then fdl with water leaving a gallon or two 
of solution in the cask. T^et it stand for a day or two and then empty 
and rinse with two or three waters. It is risky to use old ('asks, and where 
the mould has penetrated the wood it is better to discard them. A solution 
of potash should be kept at all times w^here cider is made, and vessels, 
crusher, press cloths, and t(X)ls of all kinds, washed fre(|uently wdth it. A 
liberal distributi(m of lime is also an (‘X(*ellent [)reventative against fungoid 
and insec't life. 

'J'he cellar for storage of casks, wheth(‘r full or empt\ , should l)e fret? 
of all disagreeable odours; where dampness exists, the\ are difficult to 
prevent, but this def(\:t must l>e' remedied. (i(.od w'holesomt' air with an even 
temperature ranging betw'cen 50 and 60 d(‘gre(\s, lower if possibk*. is wdiat 
should 1 k‘ aimed at wher(‘ cider is stored. 

Diffusion in Cider Making. 

Cider is sometimes made In a system known as diffusion, similar to the 
most imi)r(n(‘(l metfiod of extracting the jui(‘(‘ from' the sugar beet. There 
are various iiK^thods adopted in carry* 
ing this out, but a Fixmcdi gentleman 
nanual Mr. Jnles Nanol, of Pans, has 
adopted a simpN*, offcctiial, and in- 
expensive method by wdiich small 
<jiiantiti(^s of (*idor ean he made w'li(3r(? 
there is no uiachinfny availabli* lor 
treating lln^ fruit otheinvise. 

Th(‘ ill us I ration (No. 16) show" 
his me(ho<l, and although it appears 
flomewdiat (join plicated at the start, 
it is simple in the exlrcme when 
one(? practised. 

The following is his (h’scrijhioii of 
the method : — 

Suppose we take 1 kilogrammes 
(about ^ cwt.) of apples reiluci'd to 
pulp. Divide them into three lots of 50 kilogrammes (al)out r cwt.) eac'h, 
and put each lot into a vat or tub. 'I'hese tubs are then j)laced in steps one 
above the other, and communicate with each other by means of sjugots pro- 
vided in the interior with .small convex screens. 

Care must lie taken to keep the .tubs closely covered, not only to pre\'enr 
the i)ulp from floating, but also to prevent oxidation, as otherwise, on ac- 
count of the mass remaining expo-sed to the air for a long time (thrc'e times 
24 hours) it would yield cider w^hich afterwards w^ould turn black. 

Fir.st manipulation : — Pour 50 litres (about ti gallons) of w ater into tub 
No. r and macerate for 24 hours, 

^ Second manipulation : — Draw oft the lifjuid in No. t by oj)€*ning the 
spigot into No. 2, and pour again 50 litres of winter into No. i and macerate 
for 24 hours. 
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Third manipulation : — Draw off the liquid from No. 2 into No. 3, and 
the liquid from No. i into No. 2. Pour 50 litres into No. 1 and macerate 
for 24 hours. 

Fourth manipulation :--Draw off the liquids from No. 3, then drawoff 
the liquid from No. 2 into No. 3, and from No. i into No. 2. Now re- 
move No. I and replace its exhausted pulp with freshly ground apjdes, then 
instead of putting it on the top .step, place it at the lx>ttom, and shift Nos. 
2 and 3 one step higher up so that No. 2 becomes No.i, No. 3, 2, and No. 
1,3; then draw off the liquid in No, 2 into No. 3 and that of No. i into 
No. 2; now [)our 50 litres of water into the upper tub No, i, and repeat 
this every 24 hours during the process. The liquid, which is drawn off 
every 24 hours from the lowest tub, is poured into the barrel in which it 
is to ferment.” 

The water is first applied to the partly exhaiisteii pulp and passed from 
there to the next stage, and finally on to^ the fresh pulp, and thence into the 
cask. Where <’arried out on a large .scale, the vats are placed on the 
ground, and the liquid ])uni])ed from one cask to the other ; then any numl>er 
of tubs may bo employed. 

The juice is then tested with the sacchnrorneter to ast'ertain its density, 
and if less than lo or 12 per cent., sugar is added to bring it u]) to the 
desired strength. If the cider is required for early use, less sugar is needed 
than if required to .stand wer for a \ear or two. The jui(\? is then treated 
similarly to that extracted by pressure. 

This system is Avell S|K>ken of bv those who have adopted it and .should 
answ^er here for those who wish to work in a small way, without incurring 
the exjxjnse of mac'hinery. 

Storing, Bottling, &c. 

The final operations in cider making are storing and maturing. If 
I)roperly prepared, it may 1x3 stored aw^ay in casks, jars, or 
bottles ; but ciders weak in alcuhol should be carefully ixttlt^d as soon 
as possible after making. 

Those which have a fair amount of alcohol, sa\ 8 to jo j)er cent, (whicli 
is the average amount in most of the ciders made in the Stale), will keep 
well in good sound ('asks, if stored away in some cool place where the 
temperature is faiilv even and free from the sudden atmo.spheric changes 
so prevalent in our c'limate. 

The bottling is extremely simple, ^el it must le done with care. 1'he 
liquid is run from the c'.isk to the bottle by the aid of a long nosed tap or 
syphon, and carefully c'orked down. 

I cannot do better than (|uote the following extract bv Mr. Lumley on 
this subject : — 

The secret of bottling wine wdth success consists in the exercise of 
much care and cleanliness. (Cider is known as apple wine, in France and 
elsewhere.) The bottles should be sd^i^. clean, and dry, and free from 
the least trace of mustiness. 

Experience proves that \nne bottler! in fine dry weather preserves its 
clearness and li(iui(lit\' much better than that bottled in damp w^eather. 
The wine should he clear and brilliant or it must be fine and clarified befo'*e 
being finally l)ottled. 

Care must be taken to avoid shaking tlie cask and so distributing the 
sediment during the operation. The remaining portion w^hich cannot be 
drawn oflF clear should be strained off through a wine bag, and then bottled 
as inferior wine. 
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The corks should be of the ibe^st quality, i^nd before being placed in the 
bottles, should l>e soaked and compressed l>y a cork scjiieezer. After care- 
ful 1\ corking, either by the ordinary methods, or by the aid of a corking 
machine, the top of the bottle should l)e protected bv a capsule or wax. 
In many cases Ijoth materials are used, as there is danger of ingress of air 
through the |x>res of the cork, or from insects eating their way into it. 
Before jdacing on the capsules, it is necessary to tie down the cork with 
either wire or string, as the pressure caused b\ the carlx)nic acid gas created 
^\ithin, is considerable. 

d1ie storage of bottles is lest effieted bv j)laciiig in rac'ks in a coc>l cellar, 
and eac'h class of cider should be placed by itself.'’ 

Points to be Observ^ed. 

Briefly the points to obsiTved are as follows : — 

1 . do harvest apples carefully. 

2. When harvesting, pile on lV)ards or straw to mature. 

3. Carefullv avoid letting the a])ple.s come in contact with the earth for 
anv length of time. 

4. Allow the aj)ples to remain stor<‘(l until ri|)e when best results are 
ol)lai ned. 

5. (-arofnllv te.st fruits for .sacc'harine and aciditv and blend accord- 

ingl> . ■ 

6. Mill or ('rush wdth machiiiery ])roj)fU'l\ cleansed with potash he. 

7. b'ilter with suitai)le filter as (k'scriUM, to purify and (darifv . 

8. f'ermeut with even lemj)erature. 

Q. ( 'litH'k liTinentation. wlieii ne<vssar\, bv filtration or racking, 

10. Rack through filter if jiossible. 

n. Kilter through paiuT pulp, c.mduliv (’leansing same. 

12. I*asteiiri/e to dt^strov term(*nlation, and avoid over healing. 

13. Keep rec’ords of spfx’ifu' gravitv, &c. 

14. Rf*c:ord (’hanges fn‘(juentlv. 

15. Wh(‘n fetmentation and illtration are completed, transfer to ('lean 
liottles or casks, ('orking tiuhth with ]'(’st corks and w’ire down. 

f6. Stai'k bottles on side, not end. 
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WHEAT IMPROVEMENT COMMITTEE. 

DISEASES AND PESTS OF CEREALS. 

H, PyCy Pnndfal^ Dookie Agricultural College, 

If statistics could be published of the financial loss to the State, due 
to the ravages of fungoid and allied pests, the amount would be 
astounding. If vve consider the loss lo farmers due to the presence in 
their crops of Bunt, Black Smut, Leaf Smut, Take-all, and Rust, this 
loss alone would impress on them not only the utility, but the urgent 
necessity, of exhaustive experimimts to produce varieties having the power 
to resist the attacks of parasitic pests ; and, until this end is achieved, 
to find methods of checking, if not destroying, them. The farmer who 
studies and und(M*stands the life-history of these pests is often enabled to 
keep his farm tree from some of them. Others of them, such as rust 
in ivheat, are beyond the control of the farmer, except that he may grow 
certain varieties that, in his district, have the power to resist diseases. 

Ex|)eriments in connexion with the production of siu'h varieties have, 
for many years, t>een carried out at the College. In the early days, the* 
production of rust-resistant varieties claimed considerable attention ; but, 
as rust is seldom present at the College Earm in sufficient quantity to con- 
siderably reduce the yield, the conditions were not such as to enable a 
proper test to be made. It is possible, however, to carry on interesting 
experiments and resea n'h work in ('onnexion with bunt {Ttllefia Icvis and 
T, tritici), this disease being prevalent in all wheat-growing areas where 
the pickling of seed is not systematically carried out. The ex])eriments 
in relation to bunt w'ere earned out last season on a more comprehensive 
plan than during the previous season. Over 200 experiments relating to 
this disease alone were under observation ; but, as Mr. McAlpine, the 
Government Vegetable Pathologist, had a free hand to acquire rt\sults 
for his new" work on the Smuts of Australia, it will not lie necessar\ for 
me to deal with details of a more or less technical nature. The scojie of 
the w"ork intended to increase our knowdedge of bunt diseases is. in the 
main, embraced under the following heads ; — 

(1) The prothictioii of l)unt-re.sistant varieties of wheat; i 

(2j To cletentuiu; tlit> most etteetive and economical fiingienles or pickles and the 
best iijclhodw of using them ; 

(3) To determine tlic losses <lue to pickling ; 

(4) To determine the loss due to sowing unpickled wlieat in soil infected by a 

diseased crop grown during the previous season ; 

(o) lo note the effects of re-infection due to placing pickled wheat in infected bags, 
or utilizing infected seed-drills, kc, ; 

(6) Comparative tests of the more commonly-grown wdicats in regard to bunt- 
resistance. 

Comparative Tests of Varieties in Regard to Bunt-Resistance. 

Tests of some of the lx>tter known wheats were made to determine 
their comparative resistance to bunt disease. 

The fluctuations from }ear to year are slight; but, on ihe whole, all 
the wheats generally growm are much subje*('t to infection. The harder 
or somewhat semi-translucent varieties appear to have a smaller per- 
centage bunted. This may be due to an inherent power of resistance, or 
to the pickle more readily reaching all parts of the grain. In some 
varieties the crease is deep and rather narrow ; hence, spores could rest at 
the bottom without being wetted or destroyed, owing to the imprisoned 
air preventing the fungicide from soaking in to them. Also, in some 
varieties, the brush is large and catches bunt spores, and the germ end 
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sometimes shows a comparatively deep, narrow crease capable of 
harboring occasional spores. In these cases we may account for an 
occasional bunted ear in a crop sown with pickled seed. In another part 
of the report mention is made of pickled and unpickled seed having 
been sown in an infected field. The object of such an experiment is to 
accentuate the importance of a rotation in checking diseases, and of the 
necessity for pickling. 

How long a field may remain infected, my tests have not been suffi- 
ciently conclusive to prove. On one or two occasions , bunted ears have 
been found in soil infected two years before. This continued infection 
may l)e due to a bunt hall lieing detached from a diseased plant by being 
threshed out l>efore the plant was pulled up and destroyed, or to some 
such means. 

The life-history of a spore has been worked out ; hut, in order to 
unravel the contributory causes of the prolongation of infection, it is as 
well to consider the research under the conditions in which farmers are 
generally placed. Mr. McAlpine, whose work shows so much painstaking 
observation, will, no doubt, treat of the suhjec't in his usual thorough 
manner. A glance at the following table will show how verv liable to 
hunt is all of our commonly -grown wheats. In this set of experiments, 
Medeah, a durum wheat, is the only one free from the disease. Although 
not generally known to farmers, it is the best known durum varit'ty in 
tilt' Commonwealth ; and for the comparative tests in bunt-resistance it has 
hcH.Mi grown in the College jilots. l^arly Barellett is an Argentine variety » 
the name of which, 1 bc'lieve, is mis-. spelled. It is somewhat translucent, 
and of the Fife tyjie. In the experiments in connt^ction with bunt, I have 
grown, adjacent to each infected rows one row of uninfected grain. This 
w.is so that the (’oinparison in all ca.ses would be a proper one. It 
happened in two instances that the apparently ('lean grain had by some 
< xtraneoiis means Iwx'ome pre^■iousl\ infected, or the infection w^as in the 
grain from the first. 

One interesting experiment, and one that T have carried out for \ears, 
was the sowdng of apparently clean grain taken from an ear part of 
which was diseased. It was at first thought that if the clean grains of 
ti naturally-infected ear were sown after being artificially infected, they 
might resist the attacks of the di.sease. But they invariably prove to be 
liable to infection. Thirtv-two grains were taken from the apparently 
clean portion of an ear of a Steinwedel-blo(x]ed variety, the remainder 
of which contained bunted grains. Sixteen of these apparently clean 
grains were artificially infected with 7 \ levis, and sown 8 inches apart. 
The remaining 16 were sown without being artificially inft'Cted. 
Eleven of the infected .seeds, and one of the non-inf ected seeds produced 
bunted plants. It is, of course, possible, in the handling of the grain 
in a bunted ear, for a sj:K)re to fall on and infect an adjacent grain ; or 
the mycelia may have just reached the grain, and a spore been produced 
just about the riT)ening j)eriod, and so no headw^ay was made on the 
remaining part the grain, as partially infected grains have Ijeen 
found. 

Florence and Genoa, two varieties received through the Wheat Improve- 
ment Committee, and, I believe, bred by the late Wm. Farrer, proved 
to be bunt -resistant, but not immune from the attacks of the disease. It 
may he noted that the greater proportion of ears infected was those from 
the secondary or late growth. It may also be noted that, in this experi- 
ment, the germination of the moist- infected grains was comparatively 
better than that of the clean seed and of the dry -infected grains. 

5710. N 


TAnLE A. — Comparative Tests op FuKoicfiDES at Dookie Agricultural College. 
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Notes. — TeUetia levis used for infection. Plots No. 8 to No. 10, 100 seeds each. Plots No. 11 to No. 14, 40 seeds each. 
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Tablb B. — Test of thk Effects of Different Fungicides ou Pickles 
ON Germination. 


No. of 
Plot. 

! 

How Treated. 

Percentage of 

Comeback. 

Gemiinatiou. 

Kubonko. 

1 

Not pickled ... ... ... ‘ 

80 

45 

2 

Bluestone, 1 lb. to 10 gals, water ... ... 1 

68 

22 

3 

o 

,, ,, y, 


28 

4 

A 

,, ,, t ,, 

30 

21 

^ I 

,, ,y 2 ,, 

33 

15 

6 

» » 2 „ 

; (and immersed in lime water for 5 minutes) 

«1 

1 

41 

7 

1 Formalin, 1 lb. to 50 gals, water ... 

77 

! 52 

8 

it tt »t •*• 

74 

1 39 

9 

i „ n 40 

75 

43 

10 

.. 30 „ 

69 

*10 


Note. — 100 seeds in each plot. 

Summary.— Result inconclusive. Factors other than the pickle used evidently 
operate on powxT t f germination. 


Table C. — Test for comtarativk EuNT-RynsTANCB of some of the more 
COM M only-grown W HEATS. 


Pfi-centage vi Bunted Plants. 


No ot 

Varikty 



1 


Plot. 

(Sown 22nd June, 1908 ) 



Artificially 
infe<;te<l neefl. 

i 

Clean Seed.* 

1 

John Brown 



44.00 

Free 

2 

Dart’s Imperial ... 

... 


49.00 


3 

Silver King 



.50.00 

„ 

4 

Queen’s Jubilee 



58.00 

„ 

5 

College Purple Straw 



58.00 

n 

6 

Hudson’s Early Purple Straw 



47.00 1 

tt 

7 

Jade 



43.00 ' 

tt 

8 

(kmioback 



50.00 ' 

3 00 

9 1 

Cumberland 



49.00 

Free 

10 i 

Improved Stein wedel 



56.00 i 

,, 

11 : 

Federation 



49.00 { 

,t 


Jonathan 



1 28.00 

n 

, 

13 

Medeah ... 



1 Free 

tt 

14 1 

Bobs 



1 43.00 

tt 

16 

Early Barellett ... 



20.00 

./ 

16 : 

Stanley D. 



11.00 

// 

17 , 

Dexter ... 



34.00 


18 ' 

Mudgee ... 



6.00 


19 

Cedar 



14.00 i 

tt 

20 ^ 

Clean grains taken from ear partly affected 

by 

1 


1 

T. levin 

... 

68.75 

6.25 


* This seed was taken troin plants grown from seed pickled before sowing in 1907. 

Note.— Plots No. 1 to No. 16, lUO artiflcially-infeoted {T, levh) and 100 clean seeds 
sown in each Plots No. 17 to No. 19, 50 artificially-infecterl (T, levin) and 60 clean 
seeds sown in each* Plot No. 20, 16 artiBcially -infected {T, levitt) and 16 clean seeds 
sown in each. 


N Z 
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Table 1).— Ti£8T ok Wheats (Flobence avo (iENr)A) as BuNT-uEsrsTERS. 


1 

No. of 1 
I'lot, 1 

1 

i 

Vuriet> . 

Treatment of Seed 

Infection. 

sown 17Ui .rune, 1008. 

Picklinj*. 


.5 

“1 

2 s 

s 

0 ) 0 

II 

«’S 
^ t! 

(UO 

Peroentnge 
of plants 
bunted. 






July 



1 ' 

Florence 

DuMteil with dry 

Not pickled 


0 

S2.C0 

3.03 

2 

- 

Mixed w'ith wet 

Not pickled 


t) 

87.33 

r>.72 

1 

3 

/f 

Infected 

Bluestone, 1 lb. 
4 gals, w ater 

to 

10 

40 2.’) 

2.70 

4 

j 

Infected 

Formalin, 1 lb. 
40 gals w’ater 

to 

9 

S2.50 

Free 

r) 

(ienoa .. 

1 

Dusted with dry 
Hpoies 

Not pickled 


9 

74.50 

2.01 

(j 

1 

" ' 

Mixed with wet ; 
spores 

; Not pickled 


0 

8.“).(M) 

9.41 

7 j 

ft 

Infected 

Bluestone, 1 lb. 
4 gals, w atei* 

to 

10 ' 

13 75 

Frtjc 

s 

// 

1 

Infected . . 

Formalin. 1 lb. 
40 gals, water 

to 

1 ]{) ' 

, 

5S.75 

r ree 


Note — Idiots N<». 1 and No. 5, 200 soeds sown i»i each. Plots No. 2 and No 0, .‘100 
seeds sewn in each. Plots Nos. 3, 4, 7, and 8, SO seeds sown in each. It u ill be noticed 
that the grain dusted with dry spores of biuit priMinoed fewer bunted plants than the 
grain infected with wet spores. 

Tests with Various Fungicides on Bunt -infected Grain. 

The wheats Wallace, Comeback, and Kubanka, were selected to test 
the comparative value of the fungicides enumerated in Table k. The 
tlry -infected grain was simply dusted with the spares of bunt ; whilst, in 
the wet infection, the seed ^^as allowed to stand over night in a mixture 
of bunt spores and water. The comparative results, while inconclusive, 
emphasise the efficacy of fungicides. It may be remarked that the 
infection was very severe compared with that under ordinary conditions. 
The highly poisonous corrosive sublimate appears to have given the best 
results last season, as regards both freedom from bunt and the per- 
centage of germination after pickling. 

Notes on the Germination of Grain. 

The germination of grain was remarkably irregular this season, both 
in the plots and in the fields. In some instances it was specially notice- 
able. This irregularity may be due to the effects of the recent drought 
on the ripening grain, or to the climatic and other conditions at seeding. 
The splendid season subsequently experienced seemed, however, to have 
'made up for much of the deficiency, and those wheats which appeared 
to be rather thinly sown tillered well, and each stalk bore a well-filled 
ear. In such instances the returns were much beyond expectations. 

This season the percentage of germination of wheats treated with 
bluestone or copper sulphate solution, compared w;th that of wheat 
treated with formalin, was as 66.03 per cent, to 86.63 P®** cent. The 
seed treated with formalin had the advantage to a considerable degree. 
With wheat pickled in a strong solution of bluestone, not only was the 
germination very bad, hut the growth in the early part of the season was 
very poor. 
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As usual, the steeping of the pickled grain in lime-water had a 
marked effect on the germination, improving it considerably ; although 
the results of the tests in which the lime-water was used alone do not 
place it high as a bunt pickle. 

In some instances, this season, owing to the unecjual germinating 
power of the wheat, the germination results obtained from pickled grain 
were better than those from the unpickled. 


The Production of Bunt-Resistant Varieties. 

I have in previous reports introduced the subject of the prorluction 
of bunt-resistant varieties. In the search for bunt-resistant varieties, I 
have for some years been breeding varieties by crossing high-typed wheats, 
]K)ssessing to some degree the power to resist hunt, t)n others, especially 
on Medeah, a durum, which has proved so resistant to bunt in this 
district. Although it is not difficult to produce varieties that are, to a 
considerable degree, capable of resisting the attacks of the divsease, it is 
difficult to j)ro(luce one that, in addition to possessing that quality, fulfils 
all the economic and practical needs of the miller and of the farmer 
respectively. 

In addition to the crossbreds enumerated in a previous report, I have 
this season arranged other crosses. Until they haxe been proved to be 
in every respect worthy of distribution, no practical object is gained by 
j)ublishing the nam(^ of these crossbreds. Besides the bunt-resistant 
varieties bred by me, I have two or three others forwarded by Mr. Sutton, 
of CowTa, N(nv South Wales, and two, Florence and (lenoa. which came 
tiirougli the Wheat improvement Committee, from the same source. 

None of the \arieties from South Wales infected with bunt 

spores produced clean plots, but the j>ercentage of bunted plants was 
low, and, in most instances, the bunted plants had only a few of the 
latcr-produccd cars diseased. Again Medeah proved to Ix" bunt-resistant, 
or practically bunt-proof, not one of the plants of this variety in any of 
the experiments being diseased. The following other wdieats proved to be 
bunt-resistant, and were free from diseases after infection. Unlike 
Medeah, however, they have not stood the test for several years : — 

ik-r 1 ...r sclections of this crossbred wheat, two 

Medeah \ While Fife. 

wT*re free from bunt. These selections are really distinct varieties, as 
they differ so much from each other. 

One selection of Allorite X Semi -durum w^as clean; but the other 
selection in the row had plants partially bunted. 

Blue Heron (an Emmer) , , , , . 

__ — — -/ had four selections free from bunt; 

Egy])tian X Tardent s Blue 

while other selections contained from one to three partially bunted jilants. 

— — “u-r ' had three selections free from bunted plants. The 

Tardent s Blue ^ 

other selections were slightly bunted. 

Tripola 


In ‘ varieties w^ere free. 

Bobs X Medeah 

T^Iedeah 

- the parentage of a number of varieties. 

Bobs 


Of these, 


eight were free from bunted plants grown from infected seed ; while nine 
other varieties of the same breeding each contained a few partially-bunted 
plants. 
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ROMNEY MARSH SHEEP. 

H, Haniy Sheep Expert, 

The Romney Marsh breed is gradually working into a good position, 
and as long as a boom is not created for them, they have a good chance 
of proving of service. In the history of all breeds of sheep there is a 
class of breeder, usually with plenty of capital, who will take up a breed 
with a deal of enthusiasm, but with little knowledge of the purpose of 
the particular breed. 

Such breeders, as a rule, keep them true enough to pedigree, especiall> 
with regard to such points as colour of face, legs, hoofs, and nose, shape 



ROMNEY MARSH YEARLING RAM, ''NEWBOLD.’' 


of ears, and (where the country encourages it) nice attractive woc:)l. But 
these points are only valuable when a>upled with a well made thick set 
carcase. When a lxx)m is on there are alv^ays some breeders who offer 
grade sheep as pure ; but these sheep are not to \)g thought of when wishing 
to commence a permanent flock, or for stud work. 

Romney breeders, and others about to i)ur<'ha.se, would do well 
to consider the aim that the original l>reeders had in view when they 
evolved this breed, for Romneys w^ere bred mainly with a view to being a 
mutton breed of the l)est cjuality. At the same time they were to a large 
extent a grazing sheep, having often to be kept on low marshy land until 
four- tooth before being fattened. Consequently they were bred to grow a 
profitable fleece during this time. 

The conditions of this class of country also demanded a particularly 
good hoofed breed, and those that stood these conditions best and came in 
showing a thick set sturdy frame carrying a profitable fleece, and showing 
no feet troubles, were selected and bred from. As a result of this, the 
Romney is a particularly hardy sheep, and where the country is fairly 
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healthy he is a very good doer, and is particularly hardy in dry autumns 
and in the depth of winter. But once they begin to be bred hastily for 
numbers and pedigree only, then they will be found no l)etter than any 
other ordinary sheep. 

Many enthusiasts credit the Romney with being fluke, worm, and foot- 
rot resistant. They hold that as they were bred successfully on low 
marshy land they must be immune; but we are not to forget that they 
have l)een evolved on well drained marshes, verv different to much of our 
cold unimproved country for which Romneys are recommended. No 
matter how hardy a class of sheep may fjc, it has no possible hope of 
succeeding for any length of time on some of our unhealthy country, 
notwithstanding drenches and licks. 



ROMNEY MARSH EWE, “ LADY ELLAM.” 


A t}pical Romney should possess at)ove all else a full girth and level 
forequarter. As with all breeds, the governing principle is first to acquire 
good thriving abilities, and this is attained (when the country is fairlv 
healthy) by selecting good shaped stud sheep as broad and full girthed 
as can lie found, and then combining style of fleece and other minor typical 
|)oints. Good wddth is mostly a sign of good constitutional vigour, and 
this point, when coupled with improvement of the pastures and liberal 
feeding, is the best preventive towards w^arding off such troubles as worms 
and fluke. 

The Romney is credited whh l>eing evolved generations ago from the 
English Leicester on one side and Ryeland on the other. Romneys as a 
breed are finer in grain of mutton and grade of wool than the English 
Leicester and secrete about the same amount of \olk. The wool is shorter 
in length of staple and rather more dense, but yet sufficiently long to turn 
the bulk of heavy rainfall and continuous showers in very wet districts. 
A good Romney fleece, in grade and length of staple, is about mid-way 
Mween good Shropshire and good Engli.sh Leicester. 
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Altliough carrying a bulky 
fleece of medium grade wool, they 
are not a breed that directs the 
main portion of what is eaten into 
wool and yolk ; consequently 
they thrive quickly, an<l when 
fattened, produce a very sappy 
mutton, and sappiness, combined 
with fine grain of flesli, means 
quality. 

Good Romney rams cross well 
with roomy merino ewes, fine 
comebacks, orfirst cross longwool- 
inerino ewes, especially the latter 
— for the Romney is a breed that 
compares closely in both carcase 
and wool, to Lincoln-merino cross- 
breds. With graziers depending 
solely on good seasons and natural 
pasture, lambs from this crofs, if 
held over, will be found very 
profitable woolcutters. 

There is nt the present time 
some discussion as to the correct 
type for Komnoys. Some breeders 
are selecting and breeding from a 
longer stapled and more showy 
wool type than was thought neces- 
sary by English breeders, and in 
30 doing must run a lisk of not 
being able to maintain the highest 
standard of form, ^'or the Romney , 
if selected and bred in thisclimato 
to the longer stapled, and more 
crimped character of wool, is 
practically being bred hack to 
what our English breeders })rcd 
partially away from — the English 
Leicester type. Already we find 
many pedigreed Romneys showing 
the English Leicester style of 
wool, having great length and 
lustre. 

True Romney wool is medium 
in grade, and demi-lustro in colour. 
Waviness, or character as it is 
usually called, is desirable in a 
young well hrecl healthy sheep, 
but with ewes rearing lambs, aged 
ewes, and rams that have been 
to heavy service, this wavy 
character, or crimp, is rarely 
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seen, and in these, want of character is pardonable. Although lustre 
itself is created to a great extent by the country sheep are bred in, it is 
usual to find with Romneys showing the most lustre and length of staple, 
a tendency to the thinner and rather longer ear. This, when considered 
together \^ith lengthy style of fleece, is the first indication of drifting 
from true type. 

Hoofs, also, are a distinct and safe indication of type. The Romney 
is a black hoofed breed; all black hoofed breeds of sheep are more 
resistant of foot disease than white hoofed breeds, and Romneys certainly 
take pride of place in this respect. In the low lying land on which they 
lived, hoofs had to be stout and thick. By way of comparison, merinoes, 
as a breed, are the most susceptible to foot diseases, having a white hcx>f 
with comparatively thin wall. From a wool point of view% especially, 
merinoes do not breed true, if showing black, brown, or striped hoofs. 
Breeders should Ije just as particular to see that Romney hoofs are all 
black, as merino breeders are to see that merino hoofs are all white. 

A danger our best Romney breeders have to face, is that flock 
Romneys are too easily imitated. Rams, by neat Lincoln or English 
Leicester sires, from selected half-bred longwcx)l-merino ewes, resemble 
Romneys so very closely, that it needs a fair judge of sheep to decide at 
times what thf^y really are, and the majority of our lamb-raising farmers 
<lo not yet know sufficient in sheep matters to discriminate for themselves. 

Pure Romneys should have a full level girth, even when in low con- 
dition, broad level shoulders which spread the hand when spanning it, 
loin and hind-quarter as nearly as jx)ssible in proportion, short thick neck 
with proportionately wdde head, short broad muzzle, (not sniped nosed) 
giving plenty room for wide sturdy teeth. Hoofs should l>e jet black, and 
in size proportionate to the bone, hair on the legs should be short and a 
clear w^hite denoting hard bone, which bone should be in weight pro- 
portionate to the carcase, ivhether ram or ew^e. Ears should l)e on the 
short side, thick and mellow^ and covered with soft white hair. The 
muple should be dark, and the face should be a clear white ; not the soft 
white of the merino, or the bluish ivhite of some of the English Leicesters 
and Lincolns. ' 

In choosing a stud Romney sire, a lengthy level back, with absence 
of high hard wither, good point at brisket, full behind the arm, ga)d 
middle, full flank, good leg of mutton, (not too coarse in the breech) well 
filled in behind, are all additional points to be sought for. In fleece 
points, a medium grade of attractive wool, of fair length, and medium 
density only, as w^ell and evenly covered down the fore arm, thigh, and 
underneath as can l>e attained without neglecting carcase qualities, as well 
as a neat top-knot, is sufficient. 

Some typical specimens of the breed are here illustrated. The yearling 
ram, Newbold/’ is the prope^y of Mr. W. H. Yelland, ‘‘ Treverder,” 
Newlyn, near Ballarat, and purchased by him when in New Zealand. This 
sheep is a w^onderfully thick youngster, and very true to type. The ewe, 
^'Lady Ellam,'' was also bought bv Mr. Yelland when in New Zealand! 
and at the last Royal Show in Melbourne, was awarded First and 
Champion Prize. The group of Romnevs are also New Zealand bred ; 
some of these afterwards went to Mr. S. WrathalPs stud at Geelong, and 
a few to Queensland. 
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SYSTEMATIC DAIRYING ON THE MOE SWAMP. 

W, A, Herkesy Senior Dairy Produce Grader, 

To show what can be attained by the exercise of perseverance and 
systematic effort, attention is drawn to the farm of Mr. J. J. Swingler on 
the Moe Swamp. The property, known as Glen Iris Farm,** is situ- 
ated on the banks of the main drain. The illustration opposite (No. 2) 
gives a general view of the swamp and shows the extent to which 
settlement in this part of Gippsland has l:)een brought in a comparatively 
short time. 

Previous to settlement, the land in question was covered with a mass 
of trees, tussocks, and reeds. Some idea of its condition will be formed 
from our first illustration. Readers can imagine the hardships en- 
countered by the pioneers. Many of them, like Mr. Swingler, had large 



J. CONDITION OF LAND PRIOR TO SETTLEMENT. 


families of growing boys and girls and practically no c pital when the‘\ 
commenced operations in this now famous district. The intelligence and 
energy which this particular family must have expended to bring their 
^mall holding of 37 acres freehold and 35 acres leasehold to the present 
state of excellence in the comparatively |hort period of 9 years cornman*^ 
admiration. 

A less suitable time could not have been chosen for securing photo- 
graphs than the time of my visit (27th April) ; my object, however, is to 
place on record the splendid j)ractical results achieved and the methods 
employed to secure the same. 

The farm buildings are not by any means elaborate, but there is a 
comfortable home. Improvements in the form of an up-to-date milking 
shed and a modern piggery will shortly be erected, the opinion being held 
by the owner that the more comfortable the stock are made, the better will 
be the commercial return. 
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Illustration No. 4 shcjws the 
herd at present in milk, just after 
•a most productive season. With 
few exceptions the condition of 
the herd is good. As the cows, 
Jersey- Ayrshire and Jersey-Short- 
horn crosses, are certainly very 
little if any better in appearance 
than many other herds in the dis- 
trict, we must therefore kx)k to 
Mr. Swingler’s methods to 
provide the key to his success. 
Several notable features stand' 
out, the principal being (i) system 
of feeding, (2) treatment of cows, 
(3) system of crop rotation and 
cultivation. 

/. System of Feeding, — 
Whether a cow is in milk or not, 
she is fed up to he.r capacity. 
When dried off she is so fed that 
w^hen coming into production 
again her condition is good and 
no time is lost in making un the 
waste that too many of our herds 
show at this particular period. 

2. Treatment of Cows. — As 
shown in photograph No. 4 
various members of Mr. Swing- 
ler’s family are amongst the cows. 
Each of the children has a 
favorite cow and the kind treat- 
ment goes far to swell production 
, as evidenced by the cheques re- 
ceived. 

Crof Rotation and Cultiva- 
tion. — The home farm of 37 
acres, subdivided into paddocks, 
lends itself admirably to the rota- 
tion practiscTl. Such rotation, if 
not complete theoretically, cer- 
tainly leaves little to be desired 
in the matter of production. The 
relation is oats, potatoes, maize 
m Japanese millet, followed by 
grass (rye grass, clover and cow 
grass) which in turn is cut for 
hay. 

During 1908 there were 25 acres 
under cultivation, the crops 
being as follows, viz., 7 acres 
maize, 6 acres oats (for 
3 ‘'icres oats (for green> 
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fodder), 7 acres potatoes, 2 acres Japanese millet. This represented 
nearly an acre under cultivation per cowv If thb' dairy farmers through- 
out Victoria would put an acre jjer cow under ailtivation in various fod- 



4. THE DAIRY HERD. 


<lers on th<*ii rosix-ctive farms, not onl\ would they save their herds in 
time ot drought but th(‘\ would, I f(‘el sure. d()ul)le the )early output per 
cow. Needless to say Mr. Svvingler has a svstem of feeding, viz., grazing 



5. WHERE THE CREAM IS SOLD. 

from ist Septeml)er to alxnit end of January. Millet and maize are then 
fed ill conjunction with grass hay, followed during the autumn by oats 
grazed and oaten hay. 
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As dairying is the principal source of income on the farm the following 
figures will be found of interest. In all, 28 cows were milked during 
the year with the splendid average of 14s. 6d. p^ cow for cream 
alone, as shown by the following table authenticated by inspection of the 
books of the Trafalgar Butter Factory. 


January ... 


£, s- 

... 34 12 

d. 

9 

July 


JL S’ 

6 I 

d. 

6 

February . . 


... 40 11 

I 

August 


• • 32 9 

9 

March 


... 28 15 

4 

September 


•• 34 3 

6 

April 

May 


••• 25 5 

8 

October 


• 53 *0 

0 


... 23 17 

3 

November 


... 36 17 

I 

J une 


... 8 4 

2 

December 


• • 31 *7 

<) 


S *0 


Calves to the value of ^25 were sold or kept for herd use ; for potatoes 
the amount received was ^£93 ; and for millet seed ;£io ; making a total 
production from the farm during 1908 of 5 s* lod. in cash, to which 

must be added the value of milk, butter, &c., for a family of 9 persons. 

The whole is a result which the owner is justly proud of, though he 
recognises that still lietter results can be secured by the continued testing 
and culling of the herd, the use of a pure bull of dlairy type, the further 
growth of fodder and its consen^ation by means of the silo which he pro- 
poses to erect. 

If one farmer in this district, which contains thousands of acres of 
equally good land, can. secure the results quoted above, how is it that the 
average output from herds is so very much less than Mr. Swingler’s? 
Some might answer that Mr. Swingler has had better ot>portunities. This 
is not so, as he started with only the first instalment on the farm paid, a 
small house, a large family, and a debt of ; added to these disabili- 
ties he suffered the loss of his first year’s cultivation through what is still 
spoken of as the big flood. To-day the capital value of the farm is 
;£i, 500, the stocks consists of a herd of .28 good cows, 4 horses, and the 
owner has a fair balance at the bank, the whole having been secured in 9 
years. Does farming pay?” Mr. Swingler thinks so. 

THE DELAYED GERMINATION OF CERTAIN SORTS 

OF BARLEY. 

(Continued from page 2^2.) 

Alfred /. Ewart, D.Sc., Pk.D., F.L.S., Government Botanist and 
Professor of Botany in Melbourne University. 

In regard to this question, a replv has l)een received from Prof, Adrian 
Brown, Professor of Brewing in the University of Birmingham, from 
which the salient features are extracted as they here follow : — 

“The grain appears to be Hofdeum vulgar e var coerulescens and is 
very similar in appearance but somewhat smaller than the kind of Hordeum 
vtdgare growm in California and imported into this country (England) 
under the technical name of Brewing Californian. 

“ For years I have been familiar with the malting of H. vulgar e grown 
in hot climates, but I have never before met with such' a case of * holding 
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back ^ of germinatioii as instanced in your Victorian barley. My results 
when germinating in sand in a Coldar's germinator at a temperature of 75 
deg. F. show a germination of 82 per cent., most of the corns showing 
a strong growth both of roots and plumules. Under similar conditions of 
germination at 56 deg. F. 90 per cent, have germinated and grown 
strongly, but of course more slowly than at the warmer temperature. On 
the other hand, after steeping the barley in water under ordinary malting 
conditions, subsequently only 29 per cent, showed signs of germination at 
a temperature of 56 deg. F. Again, alternately steeping the grain in 
water combined with very free aeration caused 60 per cent, to germinate 
at 56 deg. F. 

I am inclined to think that for some very obscure reason the grains 
are peculiarly liable to being drowned when in steep. In the sand ger- 
minators in which the dry grain is merely covered! with wet sand, so that 
water absorption and aeration go hand in hand the results of germination 
are fairly gcx)d, and with intermittent steefnng and aeration the results 
also appear distinctly better than under ordinary conditions of steeping. 
Combined steeping and aeration is being largely employed by Continental 
maltsters now, and to some extent by maltsters in this country (England). 
With average barleys it always tends to hearten germination very much 
and as an experiment I am inclined to recommend such a method with the 
Victorian barley. I should propose to steep the barley for say 8 hours, 
run off the water, and if possible throw the barley into another cistern, or 
at least turn it, and allow it to remain exposed to aeration for 8 hours, 
subsequently steep again for 8 hours and repeat as before the aeration. 
Continue until the barley is sufficiently steeped, when probably those corns 
which are going to germinate will already shows signs of growth. 

** Obviously, from the results of some of my ex|^riments the majoritx 
of the corns are alive and capable of vigorous germination and I think 
some modification of the aeration system is the most likely method to start 
their growth. The whole question is a very interesting one and I should 
like to know further about your experiences.*’ 

Apparently therefore the grain received in England at the end of 
March had improved somewhat in its germination capacity. Thus under 
ordinary malting conditions the germination had riseru from 10 to 29 per 
cent., and in the germinators had risen from 46, 65 or 69 per cent, to 82 
or 90 per cent., according to the conditions. 

Mr. A. O. Barrett suggests that the germination cajiacity of barley may 
l)e affected during transit by the warmth imparted to the hold of the ship 
by the boilers, or by the sweating of the barley itself when stored in bulk, 
and that this may favour the germination of difficultly germinable grain. 
He mentions that in Adelaide the firm has germinative difficulties uith the 
Chevalier or two- rowed sort, whereas in malting the same grain in Victoria 
none were found to be dormant. 

In the particular case under dis('Ussi«>n, however, we are cndoubtedlv 
dealing with a case of delayed germination due to after rifX'iiing, for in 
May, 1909, the barley harvested in Decemlier, 1908, which had previ- 
ously shown so unsatisfactory ^rmination suddenly gave 96 to 97 per cent, 
germination in ordinary germination chamber tests without any previous 
treatment. The same was given bv the barley stored in bulk at the malt- 
ing establishment under malting conditions. In this case therefore we 
are dealing with a case of after ripening, the time required in Victoria 
being 5 months, and being a}>parently comparatively independent of the 
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conditions of storage. The very important problem remains to determine 
whether means can be found to hasten or control the process of ripening 
so that from any given harvest in which the grains have this 
peculiar delayed germination a malting establishment may 
be able to insure a supply for each month^s consumption of barley 
which has just reached its maximum germination capacity. The first step 
will be to determine the processes involved in this apparent after-ripening, 
and whether* they involve a production of ferments, changes in the food- 
materials or in the cellular or protoplasmic structure of the seed. For 
this purpose a fresh supply of similar grain wdll be needed, which it is 
hoped the next harvest may yield. Apart from the economic aspects of 
the problem, it will be of interest to determine whether this peculiarity is 
a biological adaptation acquired by this variety of barley for the purpose 
of delaying germination until the autumn and winter rains set in and pro- 
vide moisture for the germinating seedling*?. 


KILMORE MAIZE CROP COMPETITION. 

G, li . F, Baker ^ Silo Supervisor, 

I'he Kilmore Agricultural and Pastoral Society recently offered a prize 
for the l:>est 3 acres of maize grown in the Shire of Kilmore. At the 
time of judging, 23rd February last, only three growers remained in the 
com])etitu>n although nine entered originally. Those remaining had 



HARVESTING THE MAIZE CROP. 


drill-sown crops; the rest had sown their crops broadcast. It might here 
be mentioned that '' broadcast is the term usually applied to all maize- 
sowing that is not done on the principle advocated by the Department, 
viz. sowdng in rows with sufficient space lietween each to permit of the 
intervening ground being horse-hoed or scarified at least twice after the 
maize has shown. 

Drill-sowing as advocated by the Department allows of the sowing in 
every fourth furrow, or not less than that distance between rows. Any 
closer sowing than this is equivalent to broadcasting, as such method pre- 
cludes any inter-cultivation, consequently moisture is allowed to evaporate 
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from the ground unchecked in dry weatiier, and the weeds get every 
chance to make growth and spread freely. In a dry season such broad- 
cast sowing means disaster to any maize plot that cannot be irrigated, and 
it was the cause of the withdrawal of six of the nine entrants in this 
competition. The three remaining competitors were Messrs. Budd Bros., 
Wallan ; Mr. J. J. Ryan, Kilmore ; and Mr. W. Richards, High Camp 
Plain, and the result of the judging placed them in the order in which 
they are named. 

The first crop inspected was that of Messrs. Budd Bros. This 
was sown 3 feet apart, using two hoes only of the farm drill. Flat Red 
seed was used at the rate of zSlbs. per acre, and a mixed manure, con- 
sisting of I cwt. sui:)erphosphate and | cwt. of sulphate of ammonia per 
acre, was drilled in at the same time. The soil is of a red, friable, loamy 
nature. It was kept wTll-worked and free from weeds. The growth 
was very good indeed. The plants had attained an average height of 
7 feet^ and, notwithstanding the dr) weather, the crop was still doing well 
at time of inspection, and w^oiild probably yield 32 tons per acre. This 
yield on a rainfall of 150 points during January speaks well for the culti- 
vation methods of the owners. 

The next paddock was that of Mr, J. J. Ryan, who is Secretary of 
the Agricultural Society. This was grey, loamy ground, which has been 
continuously cropped for the past 40 years. It was also drill-sown, 
but hardly enough space was left between the rows for proper working — 
they were only 2 feet 8 inches apart. In this case, also, too much seed 
was used, it Ixiing sown at the rate of nearly a bushel to the acre. The 
combined effect of overcrow^ding the plants, and the absence of effectual 
inter-cultivation, was shown by this crop during the dry weather, for it 
stopped growing in leaf and stalk and began to mature, any height 
made afterw^ards l)eing mainly due to its flowering. It reached an average 
height of 5 feet 6 inches, and would probably yield not more than 8 tons 
per acre. The Flat Red variety of maiz<=^ was also sown. The accom- 
panying photographs were taken on Mr. R\an^s farm. 

The other competitor w\as Mr. W. Richards, High Camp Plain, whose 
crop Avas sown on newly-broken-up swamp land. The soil, very dark 
grev, sandy loam, was densely packed witli a netw^ork of marsh weeds 
and roots which made ploughing very diflicult and also materially 
interfered wdth the inter-cultivation. This paddock w^as sown with the 
Flat Red variety also, in drills 2 feet 6 inches apart only; the drills 
w^ere not laid straight and these factors prevented any further cultivation, 
conserjiientlv marsh weeds choked the crop. One half-acre, which was 
sown in drills 3 feet apart and well inter-cultivated, reache'd a height 
of 8 feet. It was looking very fresh and green and promised a heavy 
yield, probably 20 tons per acre, but the balance of the 3 acres sown 
would ])c very much \)e]ow that ; the whole would i)robably average not 
more than 6 tons per acre. 

On the winning farm, that of Messrs. Budd Bros., a small experi- 
mental plot of seed maize was sown to test the growth of different 
varieties for fodder purposes. Eight varieties were sown viz. : — Pride of 
the North; Solomon Pride ; Sibley; Funk^s Yellow Dent ; Hickory King; 
White Horse Tooth ; Early Learning ; and a small-grained South American 
maize, the name of which was not obtainable. The quality of this last 
variety was apparently much fancied by the rabbits, for they had destroyed 
almost every stalk of it. Hickory King, a large, flat, white-grained 
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variety, had made by far the best growth both in height and substance 
of stalk, averaging about 8 feet high on very thick stalks. Solomon’s 
Pride promised well; it germinated satisfactory, and was growing 
vigorously with a rich, heavy green foliage ana stout stems. It was 
standing the dry weather exceedingly well. Early Learning, which 
attained a height of 5 feet with heavy foliage and ‘good stems, was just 
blooming; it also stood the dry weather. The germination of Sibley, 
Pride of the North, and White Horse Tooth, was poor, and the growth 
inferior. As these varieties have also shown rather poor growth in other 
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trial plots in this district it may be assumed that they are not the best 
suited for fodder growing locally. Funk’s Yellow Dent came early, 
cobbed well, but the foliage and stems were very light. It attained an 
average height of 3 feet 6 inches and would yield a poor return. 

The following are the points awarded to each competitor: — 


Competitor. 

Variety. ' 

PlantiTijf. 

YieUi. 

Cultnation. 

1 ( leanneHs. 

Total. 


20 1 

20 1 

20 

20 

20 

> IIM) 

1 

Messrs. Biuld Bios. 

10 

20 i 

10 

1 

20 1 

20 

! 80 

Mr J. J. Ryan . 

10 

18 ^ 

8 

19 1 

20 

75 

Mr, W. Richards 

10 

16 . 

1 

i 

7 

1 1 

10 

53 
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CATALUff A. 

(Continued from p&ge 330.) 
h\ de CasteUa^ Government Viticulturist. 

Llansa. 

Provided with a letter of introduction to Don Ramon Ballesta y 
Sans, I arrived at Llansa on 29th January. 1 was very warmly received 
and most kindly shown everything there was to be seen in this most 
interesting neighbourhood by Don Ramon’s son who accompanied me in 
a long walk during which we visited several vineyards, situated in almost 
inaccessible situations for the vineyards run up the sides of these steep 
hills to a height of a couple of thousand feet and more. They rank 
amongst the most picturesque vineyards I have seen, not excepting those 
of the Alto Douro in Portugal. Here, once more, one finds Primary 
geological formations, slates and schists such as we know so well in 
Australia, and here also does one meet with the Rancio wines almost 
identical with those of the Priorato in olden times. There is less forti- 
fication and less blending, for e\%ry thing is done on a smaller scale, 
and more as it was in olden days, than in an important commercial 
centre such as Reus. 

After leaving Figueras, the line runs across rich level country in a 
N.E. direction, approaching a gap in the high hills l^efore one. At 
Viliajuiga, f saw once more, in a cutting, the rocks so familiar in Aus- 
tralia, but only to be met with in odd localities in Europe, for I was 
again getting into country of Primary age. Geological formations 
are a good deal mixed up about here, granite being visible now and 
again, but further on at Llansa scarcely any but Primary rocks are to 
he seen. Tlie vineyards of Llansa almost baffle description; viewed from 
l)elow, one sees little but the retaining walls of the terraces and the 
diagonal lines of the storm water channels, placed every here and there 
to provide, as much as possible, against the washing away of the scanty 
soil. Our photographs give some idea of this arrangement and of the 
queer patterns presented on a mountain side when a considerable portion 
of it is, as often happens, covered with vines. The terraces here are 
by no means level, the retaining walls Ix^ing only sufficiently high to reduce 
the natural slope of the ground enough to permit work. They do not 
constitute, as in Portugal, a regular series of .steps. As in the Priorato, 
it is the most inaccessible vineyards which produce the choicest wines — the 
Ix^st Rancios In the richer low-lying land, ordinary wines of fair 

(luality are grown but it is onK on the Primary ro('k that thev can grow 
Rancios of quality. 

Much of v\hat 1 have already written concerning the Priorato, applies 
equally well to this district. There is but little difference. The .soil is the 
same; the Garnacho is exclusively cultivated on the hillsides for the pro- 
duction of Rancio wines and, except in a few^ rich valley .soils, Rupe.stris 
du Ix>t is the only stock u.sed. The Garnacho is here usually known under 
its Catalan name of Llorane ; a white variety of it is cultivated to some 
extent and yields wine of excellent quality. The grapes of the white and 
red varieties are usually mixed at vintage. 

T yvas able to take a 5 or 6 mile walk among these most picturesque hill- 
side vineyards. We ascended the mountain to a height of about 1,600 feet 
before getting out of the vine zone, though at this elevation the vineyards 
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sites for vineyards, especially on resistant stocks, but it must be re- 
membered that the vine is one of the few cultures possible. Under such 
circumstances, it is surprising that profitable results can t)e obtained. 
Judging by the scanty growth, yields must be very light, but quality 
is high and the demand for these Rancio wines apfiears to \>e good. At 
any rate, plantation is increasing and many growers are extending their 
vineyards. Young vines are much in evidence, especially in tlie rocky and 
almost inaccessible hillsides where the quality of the wine produc-^d 
renders it readily saleable. 

I also visited some of the vineyards on lower land near the sea shore. 
Here were .some stiff clayey soils, as wdl as fairl\ sand) jiatches, in one 
of which was still to be seen a block of old ungi*atted vines, w^hich had 
not yet succumbed to phylloxera, though it had completely infested the 
district some 20 \ears before. The stiffest soils were similar to many 
of our owm, and I much regretted that no experimental plots were to be 
found, such as might give information concerning the adaptation of some 
of the newer hvbrids in soils similar to our more difficult ones w^hich I had 
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SO long lx*en on the look out for. Ri[)aria and Rupestris du i.ot were the 
only sorts cultivated — in fa('t the only ones which had been tried. 

Though far from perfect, I w^as on the whole rather surprised that 
Riparia stexk should do as w’ell as it does. Probably absence of excess of 
lime has much to do with its success. Even if not present in sufficient 
(luantity to cause chlorosis, this element would appear to interfere with 
the general health and durability of this stock, which is one of the most 
susceptible to lime of all American vines. 

In these low^-lying vineyards, the Garnacho is no longer exclusively 
cultivated ; a good deal of Carineha is also growm, the wane made from 
the blend being the usual red ** vin ordinaire and not a Rancio. 

Aix:)plexy (known in Catalan as feridoura and in French as follctagc) is 
rather frequent, more so in the case of stocks grafted with Garnacho than 
with Carinena. This disease- or rather accident — is more prevalent where 
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affinity is not perfect, and it is noteworthy that the former of the above 
varieties is the more difficult ” scion. Stiff clay soils appear to be 
those in which vines are most liable to suffer from apoplexy. 

Pruning was in progress at the time of my visit. I noted, in the 
lower levels, where spring frosts are feared, the application of the precau- 
tionary preliminary pruning^’ which I had already seen in other parts 
of Spain liable to similar trouble. The average yield of grapes in the 
district, according to Don Ramon, is about 40 cargas (each 1 20 kilos) to the 
hectare, or nearly 2 tons to the acre on the lower land. The yield on 
the hillsides is about one-half this quantity. 

Winemaking. 

Wine-making methods vary a good deal, but crushing without removal 
of the stalks is the rule. Some wines are fermented for a long time on the 
marc and are, in consequence, of deep colour when young. Others, again, 
are separated immediately from the crushed grapes and the juice fer- 
mented separately, as for white wine. Much of the Rancio wine is made 
in this way, the colour of the juice extracted by hard pressure being suffi- 
cient to colour the whole, for Rancio wines are often very pale ; more 
intense colour can easily be obtained b\ blending with a small proportion 
of wine fermented on the skins. 

Rancio wines are almost always fortified. The addition of the neces- 
sary spirit prior to fermentation is very usual, even when fermentation 
takes place in contact with the marc. Much variability exists as to the 
type of wine made, from vintage to vintage. Some years, most wine is 
made dry, whilst in others it is all sweet. In a good year the hillsides 
yield musts of a gravity of 16 deg. and 17 deg. Baume 1*125 and 
1.133). Heavy rains fell before the 1907 vintage, with the result that 
most of the wine was made dry. 

In Don Ramon’s bodegas I tasted several different wines and was par- 
ticularly interested in the Rancios. These varied in colour, but when over 
2 years old were all distinctly tawny and possessed of the characteristic 
taste peculiar to the type, which commences to develop during the second 
year. The influence of the cask is considerable, though no special 
organism seems to be instrumental in bringing about the change, as is the 
case with Sherry, nor are the casks ullaged. The same casks — usually 
hog.sheads — are kept for many years, specially for the maturation of Rancio 
wines. 

Some of these wines were very fine. They w^ere clean and delicate not- 
withstanding the fairly high percentage of alcohol, usually fruity, if not 
quite sweet, and with the characteristic bouquet and taste strongly 
developed. 

The Llansa vineyards have an additional interest in that they are re- 
markably similar to those which, in France, yield the wine known as 
Banyuls, the nearest approach to a port, and one of the few fortified 
sweet red wines made in France. In these, the soil is the same decom- 
posed primary schist, the arrangement of the vineyards on terraced hill- 
sides is practically identical, the Grenache is the variety almost exclusively 
cultivated and wine making methods are very similar. Banyuls, Collioure 
and Port-Vendres are the three viticultural centres in this small but 
interesting district which is only distant from Llansa some 20 miles though 
the Franco- Spanish frontier intervenes. They will be referred to later. 
It is here only necessary to point out the great similarity with Llansa, 
both as regards the vineyards themselves and their products. 
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Recovery of Tartar and Spirit from Marc. 

In the neighbourhood of Llansa I visited a small factory and distillery, 
for the recovery of what would, otherwise, be waste products from the 
marc. In Victoria, we allow many hundred pounds worth of by-products 
of wine-making to be wasted annually, as was also the case, until recently, 
in Europe. Nowadays, attention is being turned to their recovery, and 
this Llansa factory was recently erected for the purpose. It buys and 
treats the pressed marc from vine-growers in the neighbourhood — ^the 
average yield per ton of marc being 88 lbs. of tartar and 9 galls, of 
spirit of a strength of 65 per cent. o.p. The process of tartar extraction 
was a new one and one which the manager explained to me was a secret : 
according to him, it gave entirely very satisfactory results. After extraction, 
the marc was dried in the sun aixl used as fuel for the steam lx)ilers of 
the factory. In a country where firewood and coal are as dear as they are in 
Spain, this was probably the most profitable means of utilizing it. Tartar 
extraction is largely practised in France, and in a future report I pro- 
pose to deal with French methods. 

On 30th January. I left Idaiisa for France, the frontier being only- 
some 4 miles away. The photographs show the last I saw of Spain, a 
country which I left with ver\ different feelings to those with which 1 
entered it three months earlier — feelings chiefly of gratitude to its hospitable 
and courteous i>eople for their many kindnesses to me, and assistance in my 
work, and of admiration for much that I had seen of their agriculture and 
especially of their viticulture. 

AN UNRECORDED POISON PLANT. 

Alfred ]. Ewart, D,Sc,, Ph,D., Government Botanist and 

Professor of Botany in Melbourne V mvcrsity. 

Specimens of the common red Pimpernel or Shepherd’s Weather Glass 
{Anagallis arvensis, Pfimulacece) have been forwarded from the Mount 
Camel Estate, Redcastle, with a request for identification and the statement 
that a number of sheep had died, it was supiX)sed, through eating this 
plant. Neither Bailey nor Maiden include this plant in their lists 
of plants poisonous to stock in Australia but there is no doubt as to its 
poisonous narcotic projH^rties when eaten in excess, although it apj^ars 
usually to be untouched or eaten in small amounts insufficient to cause injury. 

The plant formerly had a high medicinal value being used for a variety 
of diseases, from epilepsy to snake bite. In India it is still used for leprosv, 
hydrophobia, dropsy, epilepsy, mania and cerebral affections generally. 
Half a century ago it was known to possess distinct narcotic 
properties, and this knowledge was based upon the experiments of Arfilas. 
No active yirinciple appears, however, to have been isolated, nor are there 
any records of attempts to do so. This is therefore a case for investiga- 
tion to determine {a) the nature of the narcotic principle, {b) its amount, 
(c) the degree of intensity of its jioisonous action. 

In the East, the plant or an extract from it is used .to intoxicate fishes 
and also to expel leeches from the nostrils. Cases are recorded, however, 
in which when used for this purpose on dogs a/id the juice has been swal- 
lowed death has followed. In Baden-PoweirsVwwy^Jwi^ Products, T.,page 
368, it is stated to kill dogs by producing inflammation of the stomach. 

A blue flowered form of the Pimpernel, sometimes called Anagallis 
coerulea^ also grows in Victoria as an introduced plant but is not common. 
Both forms appear to h.-ne similar properties. 
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ORCHARD NOTES. 

/. Cronin^ Principal^ School of Horticulture, Burnley. 

June and July are the most favorable months for planting deciduous 
trees in the greater part of Victoria. Early planting is advisable in the 
hotter and drier districts if the soil is well prepared and in a moderately 
moist condition. The newly i)lanted trees strike roots early and are able 
to withstand warm and dry changes that are liable to occur far better than 
those that are planted a month or so later. 

Where the soil is sandy and porous planting may be done shortly after 
a heavy fall of rain without prejudice to the future success of the trees. 
In the case of stiff retentive soils that are liable to puddle, if at all wet, 
it is necessary to wait until the excess of moisture has drained away before 
attempting to plant. Holes must be made to a depth sujfficient to ac’com- 
modate the tree as it stood in the nursery row (or slightly lower), the soil 
must be trodden firmly to prevent subserjuent settlement, and must be 
firmly packed about the roots. The foregoing points make up the proper 
planting of trees and it is evident, if the \\ork is done while the soil 
is in a wet and sticky state, that it will bring an adhesive soil to a putty - 
like condition, and prevent the admission of air, and when dry, in a great 
measure, a sufficient supply of moisture to the roots. 

The most suitable soil for the culture of fruit trees generally is a sandy 
or porous loam overlying a mellow clay subsoil ; the least suitable, the 
black tenacious soils overlying basalt rocks. Whatever may f)e the chemical 
value of these latter soils from a fertility point of view, it is undoubtedlv 
a fact that the physical features are such that fruit trees fail to thrive 
when planted in them. The results of over fifty years’ experience in fruit 
growing in this State show that scarcely any profitable commercial 
orchards exist, or have existed for any time, on the black clay loams men-* 
tioned, or on deep, peaty, swamp soils, while good fruit is jiroduced in 
every part of the State on the silurian or granitic soils, compared with 
which the deep friable soils of older volcanic origin are decidedly inferior. 
The sandy soils of the coastal districts are suitable for the culture of pears 
and other fruits, and alluvial soils are also first class in many districts for 
fruit growing. The character of the subsoil and clay is often of more 
importance than that of the surface or true soil, a great depth of which is 
not necessary for the production of trees that wdll Ixjar fair and regular 
crops of fruit of high qualitv. Drainage is probably the most vital con- 
sideration in the culture of fruit trees and vines, and the most important 
factor in this respect is the tenacity or porosity of the clay, or other bottom 
soil. It has been often stated that the success of orchards planted on the 
site of old mining diggings is largely due to the shafts, &c., acting as 
drains. The same results can be seen in the same districts where no 
shafts have been sunk. The subsoil is porous and rubble-like and, except 
in odd instances, never l')ecomes water-logged. The reefs that carry gold 
bearing quartz are known as silurian and ordovician. 

In addition to the soil consideration, aspect and moisture are very im- 
portant matters in many parts of the State. In the Goulburn Valley and 
other districts of a like character the dominating factor is the water supply. 
Aspect does not require much consideration in such places, but it may 
mean success or failure in other. A situation, say at Monbulk, where the 
soil does not receive direct sunlight until mid-day or later is useless, no 
matter what the soil, drainage, and moisture may be. An easterly or 
north-easterly slope is most suitable in such situations. I^w situations are 
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liable to frost and kinds and varieties susceptible to its influence should be 
avoided there. Some of the finest apricot trees in the State are growing 
at Bacchus Marsh, but they are frequently barren solely on account of 
frost, while at Batesford, near Geelong, it has been found necessary to 
protect the trees in spring by means of hessian sheets arranged on wire 
frames overhead. Apples and pears do not suffer under the same con- 
ditions and it would be more profitable and would relieve the orchardists 
of a deal of anxiety if these fruits had been planted instead. 

The outlook at present points to apples and pears being the lx^st fruits 
to plant, especially in the Southern districts. Inter-State markets absorb 
a great quantity of pears and the opinion of most qualified people interested 
in various departments of the industry is that the demand is increasing and 
is sure to continue increasing. Prices obtained are, and have Vjeen for 
some time, profitable and there are no indications at present that point 
to a likelihw^d of a serious decrease. The prospect of an increasing trade 
in pears with England and European countries is also good, but the sup- 
ply to thes<^ markets is not likely to be of great value to growers in 
Southern Victoria. The j)OpuIar varieties, Winter Nelis, and Josephine de 
Malines, are more suitable for planting in the districts north of the 
Dividing Range and it is fairly certain that if shi])pers of pears to 
England could obtain quantities of these varii^ties from Northern districts 
the\ would confine themselves almost exclusively to them. 

The export of ap])l<-‘S is largely increasing and is likely to increase to 
t'onsiderable dimensions. There are not many varieties worthy of con- 
sid(‘rntinn in respect to general suitability for the export trade. Three 
varieties stand far ahead of all others and there is not the slightest indi- 
cation at j)resent that either of them is likely to be sui)erseded. One only, 
Jonathan, is suited to the soil and gemeral conditions of the Southern dis- 
tricts, the others, Cleopatra and Munro^?’s Favourite, to w’arm districts 
north of the divide. 'There are many places in the Northern districts, such 
as the vall(‘)s of the King, Kieyva, Mitta and other ri\(‘rs, where the con- 
ditions are ideal for the culture of Jonathan apples and where thousands 
of acres of suitabh^ counlry are uncultivated and practic'allv unstocked. 
Of tile others mentioned, Munroe’s Favourite is the safest to plant. 
Cle*o])atra is a vcrv fine apjile and commands good prices in London but 
is very liable to ‘‘ hitter pit,’’ the only disease of the apple at present, the 
nature of Avhirh, and the remedy for, or against, is nnknowui. 

In commercial ort'hards. the preparation of the soil for, and planting 
of, fruit trtvs is as follows: — The land being cleared of trees and roots 
to a depth of about one foot is ploughed to a depth of six or eight inches 
as a general rule. In some cases the land is siibsoiled bv ploughing in the 
furrows again without a mould-board. This ploughing breaks up the soil 
to a further depth of about six inches without bringing the subsoil to the 
surface. The soil is harrowed and reduced to a fine tilth before planting 
and the trees are set out in rows about twenty feet apart each way. Holes 
arc dug of a sufficient depth only to accommodate the roots of the trees 
and the general success of the practice proves that it is correct. In places 
where only a few trees are grown for home supply this practice should be 
followed as near as possible. Deep holes should never be dug for trees. 
If the drainage is perfect it is only waste of time and energy ; if not on 
a porous subsoil it is frequently the reason that trees fail. In addition to 
sinking holes three feet and more in depth a liberal dressing of manure 
is placed in the bottom to enrich the soil. In nine cases out of ten it pro- 
duces soil acidity where the drainage is at all faulty. The best plan in 
such places is to dig the .strip of land that is to receive the trees through 
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its entire length. If manure is necessary it should be dug in over the 
whole of the worked area. No holes should be dug deeper than the rest 
of the strip for the reception of the trees. 


MANURIAL VALUE OF BATTERY SAND. 

Considerable interest has recently been created in the Stawell district 
by the announcement that the battery and cyanide tailings from the gold 
mines have been found to possess wonderful fertilizing properties. So 
that definite information could be supplied to inquirers, samples tor 
analysis were collected at the local mines by an officer of the Chemist’s 
Branch. The results are published herewith. 

The analytical examination shows that as far as phosphoric acid and 
potash are concerned, the tailings are comparable with a good soil, whilst 
they are very pKX)r as regards nitrogen. The latter is what one would 
expect from material taken from such depths. It will, therefore, be seen 
that a dressing of 56 lbs. per acre would be quite useless. Improved 
conditions of soil, and consequently improved returns, would probably 
follow the application of a few tons of the sand per acre on stiff clays ; 
but it would not be reasonable to exj)ect an increased yield from ‘small 
dressings on ordinary soils. 

Analysis of Batiery and Citanidb Taiunos prom Stawell Mines. 
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All are a mixture of sand with finely divided slate (mullock), with lumps also of the 
latter. Several, especially 3 and 4, contain lumps of what appears to be lime. 

P* RANKIN SCOTT, 

Government Analyst for Victoria. 

Government Lab\>ratory. 

Melbourne, 4th May, 1909. 
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*CHAFF AND STOCK FOOD ACT 1909. 

Attention is drawn to the fact that the Act to regulate the sale of 
chaff and other foods for stoc:k, which was recently assented to, will come 
into operation on the ist July next. 

Chaff and Stock Food Act, No. 2183. 

Short title and commencement , — 

1. This Act may be cited as the Chaif and Stock Food Act 1909 
and shall come into oiieration on the ist July, 1909. 

Interpretation , — 

2. In this Act unless inconsistent with the context or subject-matter — 

“By-products” includes husks, bran, pollard, brewers’ grains, 

and materials produced from any kind of grain in any 
process of treatment or manufacture not being the primary 
object of such process. 

“ Chaff ” means hay or straw cut into short lengths. 

“ Foreign ingredients ” includes substances which from time to 
time are prescrifjed by regulations. 

“ Hay ” means any dried cereal, legume, or grass from which the 
grain or seed has not been removed. 

“ Hay chaff ” means chaff consisting only of hay. 

“ Mixed chaff” means a mixture of hay chaff and straw chaff in 
any proportion. 

“ Mixed concentrated or prepared stO('k food ” includes- — 

(a) all kinds of meals and foods for stock prepared 
whether in w hole or in part from one or more kinds 
of grain or oils or juices or meats ; 

(h) compressed fodder; and 

(c) condimental [)atented or proprietar) stock fcxxls claimed 
to ])Ossess nutritive t)roperties or nutritive as well 
as medicinal properties. 

“ Prescrilxxl ” means f)rescribed by this Act. 

“ Stock ” means any animal of the kind or sjx^cies to w'hich any 
of the following animals l^elong horse, cow, sheep, pig, 
domestic fowl, turkey, or duck. 

“ Stock food ” incliules hay, straw, chaff, grain, mixed, concen- 
trated, or prepared stock food and by-products 

“ Straw ” means any <lried cereal, legume, or grass from which 
the seed or grain has been removed or which has been 
strii)ped or threshed. 

“ Straw chaff ” means chaff made from straw. 

“ This Act ” includi's any regulation under this Act. 

“ Parcel ” includes sack, barrel, case, and package. 

“ Vendor ” means anv person w^ho sells or t>ffers or exposes for 
sale any stock food. 

Sale of mixed chaff prohibited , — 

3. The sale of mixed chaff is hereby prohibited. 

Chaff when offered for sale to be deemed hay chaff unless otherwise 
stated. Penalty . — 

4. In all sales, contracts, or agreements for the sale or delivery of 
chaff such chaff in the absence of a written guarantee to the contrary 
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shall Ije presumed to be hay chaff ; and any j)erson who sells or contracts 
or agrees to sell or deliver chaff shall in the absence of such a written 
agreement to the contrary be guilty of an offence against this Act, if 
ihe chaff so sold or contracted for is not hay chaff ; and shall on conviction 
l)e liable for a first offence to a penalty not exceeding ;^20, and for a 
second offence to a penalty of not less than J[^\o or more than ^50, and 
for each subsequent offence to a penalty of nfvt less than ^£20 or more 
than ;^ioo, or imprisonment for a term not exceeding six months, or to 
both such penalty and imprisonment. 

Foreign ingredients . — 

5. The proportion or amount of foreign ingredients which may be 
contained in any kind of stock food and the character of such foreign 
ingredients may be i)rc.scril)ed by regulations. 

Ifwoice, to constitute a warranty.' - 

6. (i) Every invoice, agreement, circular, or advertisement relating 
to stfx:k food shall state s|)ecirically the mak^rials of which such sto<'k 
for^d consists. 

(2) Such statement in any invoice, agreement, circular, or advertise- 
ment as aforesaid shall notwithstanding any agrt*<mient to the contrary 
<'onstitute a warranty hy the vendor that sucli stex'k food consists solely 
of the materials so specified and contains no greater proportion or amount 
of foreign ingredients than is i)rescribed. 

Invoice Sf 6 r*c,f as to mixed foods . — 

7. Every invoice, agreement, circular, or arlvertiscment relating to anv 
mixed, concentrated, or prepared stock food or to by-produ(ts — 

ia) shall state siiecifically the original grain or materials from which 
such fcx)d or by-products were prepared, and 

{h) shall constitute a warranty by the vendor that such food or 
by-products are prepared only from the specified original 
grain or materials, and also that such food or by-products 
are suitable as food for stock, and in the case of an) 
agreement, circular, or advertisement for the particular kind 
of stcxrk (if any) s])ecified therein. 

Invoice to he given hx vendor . — 

8. Upon the sale of any stock food (whether paid for at the time of 
sale or not) the vendor shall at the time of sale, or within seven days after 
delivery of the stock food or any part thereof, give to the purchaser an 
invoice containing the statements required by this Act. 

Offences and penalties . — 

9. Any person — 

(a) who sells or prepares for sale any hay ( haff and who mixes 
therewith any straw chaff ; 

{b) who sells or prepares for sale or offers or. exposes for sale 
or contracts or agrees to sell or deliver any mixed chaff : 

(c) who sells or offers or exposes for sale or contracts or agrees 

to sell or deliver any stock food which contains a ^ larger 
proportion or amount of foreign ingredients than is pre- 
scribed ; 

(d) who tieing the vendor of any stock fr.)od fails, neglects, or 

refuses to give to the purchaser an invoice as required by 
this ^ct or sells or delivers to the purchaser any stock food 
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which does not consist solelv of the materials specified in 
any invoice, agreement, circular, or advertisement relating 
thereto; or 

{e) who improperly tampers with any sample or part of a sample 
taken under this Act, 

shall be guilty of an offence against this Act and shall on conviction be 
liable for a first offence to a penalty not exceeding JQ20, and for a second 
offence to a penalty of not less than jQio ox more than 
subsequent offence to a penalty of not less than ^£20 or more than ;£ioo, or 
imprisonment for a term not exceeding six months, or to both such penalt} 
c.nd imprisonment. 

Power of officer to enter premises and take samples . — 

10. (1) For the purpose of ascertaining whether the provisions of 
this Act are being complied with any officer either generally or syjecifically 
appointed by the Minister in writing — 

(a) shall have frc'e access at any reasonable time to any building 
or premises where st(X^k food is prej)ared or sold or offered 
or exposed for sale or to any portion of any farm or land 
where any such stock food is kept for sale, and 

(Jb) may examine and on payment of the ordinary market price 
therefor take for anal) sis i)()rtions of an\ such stock food 
as sam])les from any parcel wlK^tlier in or on any such 
building premises farm or land or from any vehicle. 

(2) Such samples shall he of the weight required by this Act, and 
?^liall if possible bo t.iken in the presence of the vendor or his agent or 
of the person having the possession of su('h stock food or his agent, and 
shall be taken from i)arcels comprising not less than 10 per cent, of each 
whole lot sampled. 

(3) The .several portions taken from the whede lot of any one kind 
of st(x:k food sampled shall be thoroughly mixed and then divided into 
three approximately equal parts. A label shall l)e placed on each such 
j)art stating the name of the vendor or the person having possession of 
the lot from which such sample was drawn and the time and place of 
taking. Such label shall l:>e signed by the person taking such sample 
and also where practicable by the vendor or j)erson having charge of 
the lot from which such sample w'as taken. 

(4) Each of such parts shall be marked and sealed or fastened up 
in such manner as its nature wdll permit ; and two of such parts shall 
be forwarded by such c^cer to the chemist of the Department of Agri- 
culture or his deputy, and one .shall l)e retained by such vendor or person. 

(5) Of the parts forwarded to the said chemist or deputy one shall 
be for analysis and for comparison wdth the invoice, agreement, circular or 
advertisement relating thereto, and the other shall be retained by the said 
chemist or deputy. 

Power to take samples in absence of vendor , — 

11. (i) If the vendor or his agent or the person having the possession 
of such stock food or his agent fails to attend the taking of the samples 
when notified so to do the said officer may proceed to take such samples 
in the absence of any such vendor or i)erson. 
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Notice to vendor, — Portion of sample to be sent to vendor , — 

(2) Where the officer has so taken any samples in the absence of sucb 
vendor or person or agent he shall forthwith — 

{a) give notice in writing of such taking to the vendor or his agent 
or the person having possession of the lot from which the 
samples were taken or his agent ; and 
{h) deliver or forward one part marked and sealed or fastened up 
in such a manner as its nature will permit to the vendor or 
his agent or to such person or his agent. 

Power to submit samples of stock food for onalysts . — 

12. (i) Any i)iirchaser of stock focxl shall on payment to the chemist 
of the Department of Agriculture of the prescribed fee he entitled to have 
such stock food analyzed by the said chemist or his deputy and to receive 
from the said chemist a certificate of the results of such analysis. 

(2) Any such purchaser intending to submit such stwk food for 
analysis shall within fourteen da>s after the delivery of such stock food give 
notice in writing to the vendor of his intention to have the same analyzed 
and in such notice shall offer to take and divide at any time within seven 
days after the service of the notice and in the presence of the vendor or 
his agent a sample of such stock food. 

(3) Such notice may be sent by registered letter through the i)ost 
addressed to the vendor to his address as stated in the invoice or to liis 
agent to the usual place of business of the agent. 

(4) If the vendor or his agent does not wdthin seven davs after the 
service of the notice accept the offer of the purchaser to take and divide a 
sample of the stock food in his presence or in that of his agent or does 
not attend personally or by agent at any time or place appointed by the 
purchaser for the purpose the purchaser 'may forthwith but not later' than 
fourteen days after the service of the notice take a sample of such stCK'k 
food. 

(5) Every sarnple taken under this section for purposes of analysis 
shall be of the weight required by this Act. 

(6) The several portions taken from the whole lot of stock f(X)d 
sampled shall be thoroughly mixed and then divided into three approxi- 
mately equal parts. A label shall be placed on each such part stating the 
name of the vendor of the lot from which such sample was drawn and the 
time and place of taking. Such label shall be signed bv the person taking 
such sample. 

(7) Each of such parts shall be marked and sealed or fastened up in 
such rnanner as its nature wdll permit ; and two of such parts shall be for- 
warded by such person to the chemist of the Department of Agriculture 
or his deputy, and one .shall be delivered or forwarded to the vendor. 

(8) Of the parts forwarded to the said chemist or deputy one shall 
be for analysis and for comparison with the invoice, agreement, circular, or 
advertisement relating thereto, and the other shall be retained by the said 
chemist or deputy. 

M eaning of sample of hay, straw, or chaff . — 

13. (i) For the purposes of this Act — 

(a) a sample of hay, straw, or chaff shall mean any quantity not 
less than 84 lbs. in weight ; and 

{b) a sample of grain or mixed concentrated and prepared stock 
food or by-products shall mean anv quantity not less thar> 
20 lbs. 
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(2) Where in any prosecution or proceeding under this Act a contra- 
vention of any of the provisions of this Act is proved in regard to any 
such sample or any part thereof such contravention shall be deemed to 
have been proved with regard to the whole lot from which the sample was 
taken. 

Prosecutions . — 

14. Prosecutions for any contravention of any of the provisions of 
this Art may be instituted by any officer authorized by the Minister in 
writing or by any member of the police force who is not below the rank 
of a sergeant or who is in charge of a police station or by any person 
aggrieved under this Act. 

Power to demand information . — 

15. (i) The said officer or any member of the police force may at 
any time require the purchaser of. any stock food to state the name and 
address of the vendor from whom he purchased such stock food and the 
price charged or paid therefor and also to produce for inspection any 
Invoice, circular, advertisement, or agreement given to him by the vendor. 

(2) Any person who withholds any such information or fails so to 
I)roduce such invoice, circular, advertisement, or agreement, or obstructs 
the said officer or any member of the police force in the execution of any 
of his duties under this Act shall be guilty of an offence against this Act. 
Saving. - 

16. Nothing contained in this Act and no pro^ceedings taken under 
this Act against any person shall in any way interfere with any right or 
remedy by civil process which an> person aggrieved by any contravention 
•of any of the provisions of this Act might have had if this Act had not 
l)een passed. 

Certificate of chemist . — 

17. In any proceedings against any person for an offence against this 
Act where a copy of such certificate containing a notice to the effect of 
this section has lieen served with the summons the production of the certifi- 
cate of the chemist of the Department of Agriculture or his deputy shall 
lx? sufficient evidence of the facts therein stated unless the defendant 
within seventy -two hours after the service of the summons has notified the 
informant that he requires that tht said chemist or deputy shall be called 
as a witness and that the parts of the sample in the jx^ssession respectively 
of the said chemist or deputy or of the vendor or his agent as hereinbefore 
mentioned shall lx? produced. Servu'e of the copy of the said certificate 
may l^e proved in the same manner as service of the summons. 

Penalty for contraventions . — 

18. Any person who is guilty of any offence against this Act or is 
guilty of a contravention of or who fails to comply with any of the pro- 
visions of this Act shall where no penalty is expresslv provided therefor 
he liable on conviction to a penalty not exceeding ;^to. 

Penalty on person actually committing offence . — 

19. Where an offence for which a vendor is liable to a penalty has 
in fact been committed by some agent, servant, workman, or other person, 
such agent, servant, wwkman, or other person shall be liable to the like 
penalty as if he w’ere the vendor. 

Exemption of employer from penalty on conviction of (Actual offender . — 

20. (i) Where a vendor is charged with an offence against any of the 
provisions of this Act he shall be entitled upon information duly laid by 
him to have any other person whbm he charges as the actual offender 
brought l>efore the Court at the hearing of the charge, and if after the 
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commission of the offence has been proved the vendor proves to the satis- 
faction of the Court — 

{a) that he had used due diligence to enforce the execution of this 
Act ; and 

ijb) that the said other person l\^d committed the offence in question 
without his knowledge, consent, or connivance, and in con- 
travention of his orders the said other person shall be 
summarily convicted of such offence and the said vendor 
shall be exempt from any penalty. The person so convicted 
shall in the discretion of the Court be also liable to pay any 
costs incidental to the proceedings. 

(2) Where it is made to appear to the satisfai’tion of the said officer 
or member of the police force at the time of discovering an offence — 

(^7) that the vendor has used |11 due diligence to enforce the 
execution of this Act ; and 

(р) by what person the offence lias lieen committed ; and 

(с) that it has been committed* without the knowledge, ('onsent, or 

connivance of the said vendor and in contravention of his 
orders, ; 

the said officer or the member of the police force shall jirix’eed against the 
person whom he believes to be the actual offender without first proi'ceding 
against the said vendor. 

Authority of Minister for prosecution , — 

21. No person selling as an agent on commission shall be prosecuted 
for an offence against this Act in respen^t of such sale unless such 
prosecution is expressly authorized by the Minister in writing. 
Simplification of proof in certain cases, 

22. In any jirosecution or other proceeiling under this Act instituted 
by or under the direction of the Minister no proof shall be required of 
any order to prosecute or of the particular or general aj)j)ointment of any 
such officer. 

Power to make regulations . — 

23. (i) The Governor in Council may make regulations as to any 

matters whatsoever not being contrary to the provisions of this Act neces- 
sary to give effect lo this Act. \ 

(2) Such regulations may prescribe fees for any analysis under this 
Act and penalties not exceeding ;^io fpr a contravention of any regulation, 

(3) Such regulations may order that a copy of any regulation or 
regulations shall be kept constantly affixed in legible characters in or on 
some conspicuous place where it may be easily read by the persons 
employed in cutting, selling, or distributing chaff. 

(4) All such regulations when made by the Governor in Council shall 
be published in the Government GazetU and when so published shall have 
the force of law and shall be judicially noticed and shall be laid before 
both Houses of Parliament within fo.uit^n days after the same shall have 
been made if Parliament be then sitting and if not then within ten days 
after the next meeting of Parliament, and a copy of any proposed regu- 
lations shall be posted to each Member of Parliament at least twenty-one 
days before such regulations are approved by the Governor in Council. 
Continuance of Act , — 

24. This Act shall continue in force until the ist July, 1912. 

Note. — Copies of the Chaff and Stock Food Act 1909 may be obtained 
from the Government Printer, Melbourne. — Price 6d. each. Postage Jd. 
additional. 
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REVIEW OF THE D^IRVING SEASON, 1908-11.* 

R. CrowCj Superintendent of Exports, 

A critical ].)oint has licen leaclW in regard to the Dairying Industry 
in Vic'toria. The time has come *\\hen all conrerneMl must seriously con- 
sider their present position and future attitude towards it. Is it to hti 
looked Ui)on merely as a teinix>rary occupation subjett to exploitation when 
other braiu'hes of farming liecome unprofitable? To continue liable to wreck 
and disaster whenever a shortage in natural pastures occurs? Will our 
dairymen remain content with just a ring-fence around the whole of ttieir 
properties— absolutely t\ithout an\ provision for even rotation in grazing, 



THE dairyman’s STANDBY. 

let alone the culti>'ation of fodder crops? Are the cows to be allowed to 
die by the tens of thousands every time there is a prolonged dry spell ? 
Are the greater proportion of those -remaining to starve periodically, to miss 
calving and to remain unprofitable? 

* Paper read at the Sixteenth Annua) Confeicnee of the Australasian Butter 
and Cheese h actorics Managers* Association, held May, IQ09, at Melbourne. 

6492. 
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There is similar laxity, too, in the treatment of milk and ('ream in too 
many jrlaces by far. The use of rusty cans, the lack of provision for C(X>1- 
ing th(i milk or cream, and irregular and protracted deliveries are the 
greatest drawbacks. 

Turning to the factory manager, carelessness, and ultra -commerciaiism 
are found to be the weak spots in his armour. The former is prolific of 
every conceivable defect, and the other, a sacrifice of that high standard 
of excellence and reputation which is inc'ompatible with weight paring, 
and a certain form of cream grading manijmlation. 

The far reaching consecpienres involv(‘d necessitate a comprt^hensive 
review of all these questions to see what remedial measures ma\ lx- jxissible. 
With most of the matters mentioned, the cure is obvious. I wish \ could 
spend a few^ days at every dairMnan’s home so as to kindle his enthusiasm 
and convince him of the imp(jrtance of providing fodder and to stir him 
to act ! '‘Act, in the living present!'* Nineteen out of ever\ twenty 
(dairymen one meets are tlieoreticallv well posted in these param(*)iint sub- 
jects, hut on their farms they do not by am means evinc't* a g(x>d use of 
tlieir advanced knowledge, ''fhoiigh able to dilate intelligentlv iii)on the 
re.spe('tive merits of various kinds of <'ow feed, they make not the slightest 
ntt(*mpt to cultivate or save fodder of an\ (les(Tiption. SiiK'e it is obviousK 
impc>ssib)e for me co visit dairsmen individuallx , I trust voii to do all that 
lies in xour power to get each of your suppliers to act, ' 1 would suggest 
that a printed slip be attached to, or enclosed wdth, ea('h man’s month l\ 
account. It should read as follows: — ^ 


July 

August 

September 

October 

Noveviber 

December 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 


Sow early spring lucerne which is very appiopnutely rlesign.ited 
“ The King of 1 'ochlers " ; aUo m^e mangohls. 

Prepare hind for fodder crop Sov^ lucerne. Overhaul h.irvcsting 
machinery. 

Prepare land for humnier fodder CTOf)s ; sow sugar beet 

Sow early ma!/.e, millet, pumpkins, manovvs and melons. 

Sow maize. Mak« sure that all mowing machines and i»arve.sting 
machinery are in good order. 

Sow more maize, millet, and sorghum. — Refer to Journal oj Agri- 
culture,, April, icjoc), for best varieties of mai/^, and methods 
of planiiug. 

Sow late maize and sorghum. 

Sow barley, rye, and oats, rape and sw-edes, for green fodtler if ram 
has fallen. 

Karly sowings of Algerian or black oaK mi\cd with peas and tares, 
(bass and lucerne should also be sown. 

Sow rape, peas, early cabbages, tVr. Sow more lucerne. 

Sow oats with other mixtures for hay or silage. 

further sowings of mangolds, peas, beans, and rve grass are recom- 
mended. 


course subject to modification or elaboration to .suit 
the different conditions existing in each district. Such a course w^ould 
mean getting closer in touch, nearer home in each case— like a*“tickler" 
in th(^ of!i(_'e s\stem - a daily reminder. Fa('t(;ry managers can do a great 
deal in this way, in the (^ourse of a year, by suggestion and encouragement. 
The .second year’s “ticklers” might contain such matter as this— 

“October. Jack Jones had is cows this time last year, and planted 3 acres of 
maize, his milk cheques for February, March, and April averaging 21s., 23s., and 
i()s., per cow resjiectively. This time last season Percy Smith owned eighteen cows 
and did not jilant anything. His cheques for h'ebruary, March, and April were 
13s., IIS., and 15*5. per cow respectively. Three of his cows die<l later on. Moral— 
(irow fodder. i\o\v is the time lo put it in.” 
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Butter Exports. 

The seajv^)n about to close is one 
of the most unsatisfactory yet ex- 
perienced. But.'er exports fiom ist 
July, X90S, to date tfJtalled onlv 
9,456 tons as compared with 
i 4»5^7 for the one preceding 
and 21,562 tons for 1906-7 ; 5,983 
tons were shipped to Great Britain, 
6 j 4 t<His to S<uith Africa, 690 
tons to Eastern Countries, and 
2 ,j 69 tons to Inter-State Ports 
'r went) -eight per cent, of that 
.shipped to Great Britain was un- 
salted as (‘omi)ared with 28 j)er 
cent, la.st ^ear, and 30 ])er cent, 
for the one i)recedin^. 

1'h(* cause of the tailing off in 
production is indicated in mv 
opening remarks, and the remedy 
lies in tlx* dirt^c'tion ot adopting 
(Jair\ing as a j)ernianent and reli- 
able industry one that lifted 
those on the land out of their 
diffi('ulties )ears ago whi-n no ex- 
])ort trade (existed for surj)lus 
j)eiishal)l<‘ prodiu'ts 'bhen it was 
('onsidered that dairving would 
prosjKT if <m average'ol 3d. pe* 
gal!(-n could Ih‘ relitxl ui'oii. This 
bedrock limit has l)e<‘ii far ex- 
ceeded, tlu* average pri<'c’s t(jr the 
last two .seasons having been from 
30 j)er ('ent. tn 50 per cent. aUwe 
that level. 'bins has un fortu- 
nate! \ rendi'red manv in(le})endent 
of the constant work entailed bv 
the kee|)ing and milk ng of cows. 
Su('('essfh] dair\men ha\e made 
sufficient money to enable them to 
I)urcha.se neigiilouring projU^rties 
at extreiuf'lv high i)rices to follow 
the lighter occupation of grazing 
and lamb raising. 

In a recent issue of the tlx* 
following paragraph appeared: — 

Tolar. — Sever.! I farmers in the dis- 
tricl hii\e ‘^old their farms .ind have 
gone to Queensland and New^ South 
Wales. 

In almost every instance the farms 
referred to wvre purchased by neigh- 
bouring farmers who had actjuirec! 
their capital chiefly out of dairying. 
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Those who sold had so enhanced the value of their holdings during 
recent years by dairying that they were able to sell them at an abnormal 
price. At first sight, one would think that highly remunerative returns 
would encourage and develop the industry, but the opposite has, in man\ 
instances, been the case. When other branches of farming are remunera- 
tive, affluent holders, not unnaturally, drift into more leisurely occupations 
and allow themselves to h)ecome steeped in a sweet and drowsy somnolence. 
Last season, I was reliably informed that whole herds were offered free 
to any one who would take them away, so emaciated had the} become. 
My friend refused to accept them at such short notice, as it was a certaint\ 
they could not live. Indeed, they all died very soon afterwards, their 
hides being the only asset left. 

Were farms subdivided into numerous paddocks and some of the plenti- 
ful growths of spring conserved, their carrving capacity would lx? greath 
augmented. Much more extended cultivation is required to maintain the 
stock which it is now^ attempted to carry. It is strange that every one 
who has working horses provides food so as to keep them strong and in 
good profitable condition, and yet overlooks the like urgent need of taking 
the necessary precautions to tide his cows over the season of s('arcit\. 

In a previous reix)rt I stated 

“Our cUm.'ite is too favorable. It woubl be better if it were much more rigorous. ’ 
The more I dwell on that explanation, the more convinced am I of its 
truth. Therefore, 1 must reiterate this statement that with a more severe 
climate every one would be obliged to provide fodder for stock during the 
leaner periods, even though it may apjiear cruel to criticise when the pinch 
is most acute. Now, however, with a good season— T hope a cyc'le of 
good seasons looming ahead — the suggestion that tliose who permit their 
cows to starve should lie liable to prosecution and jx^naltv for (Tuelty to 
animals, merits consideration. It might render cow-keeiXTs moie con- 
.siderate and force them to make ])ro}x*r provision for their stock. In my 
last annual report I pointed out that, even in the most drought-affected 
areas of Victoria, <lair\men were to be found who succeeded in keeping 
their herds in full r>rofit without losing a single head, the only possible 
conclusion lieing that if all did likewise, the same creditable results would 
be achieved. It is to be hoped that the monthly ‘^tickler” suggestion 
too, will lx? put into practice. 

Carelessness and Rusty Cans. 

It is unfortunate that there is no authoritv to condemn and force out 
of use cans and vessels unsuitable for holding milk and cream, for an 
immense loss is annually incurred through the resulting contamination. 
Some butter factories, more esjieciaJTv proprietar\' butter factories, have ro 
a large extent overcome the trouble bv taking the matter into their own 
h^ds. Whenever a rustv-lK>ttomed can reaches the factory it is refitted 
with a new bottom- and the supplier is debited with the cost. It is one 
way of meeting the difficultv and 1 am pleased lo note that this system of 
remedying matters is spreading. 

Experiments were made recently by the Department to ascertain the 
extent of the depreciation due to this cause. A quantity of cream was 
divided into approximately equal parts, one part matured in properly 
tinned vessels, the other in vessels from which the tin was worn, with 
the result that in every case a metallic flavour, like that of tallow, was 
produced from the .cream kept in the untinned vessels, whilst the other 
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was free from that undesirable flavour. One parcel consisting of two 56“lb. 
boxes of butter was kept at the Government Cool Stores for eight days 
and then handed over to a firm of dairy produce salesmen to have each 
box sold separately on its merits. The result was that the butter manu- 
factured from cream kept in dean cans realized Jd. per lb. more than 
that made from the same cream which had l^n kept in vessels off which 
the tin was worn. A separate experiment was conducted at another factory 
on the same lines, with exactly similar results ; the parcels were three days 
old when sold and realized Jd. per lb. difference in price. A third 
parcel was manufactured at still another factory and when five days old 
both portions realized the same price. 

Duplicates were kept in each case and these with an additional one are 
here for your inspection. I’hey were all made in March and consequently 
are now ten weeks old. For the past week they have Ix^en out of cool 
store. They were examined yesterday by ofiicers of the Department, who 
report a difference in flavour of i, 2, 5, and 7 points respectively in the 
four experiments, the one showing the greatest variation being matured 
in the vat containing the cream off w^hich the tin w’as worn. The degree of 
rust accounted for the difference. 

Cream Grading. 

Cream delivered to factories varies considerably in qualitx. Some nia\ 
l)e made into butter worth is., whilst the other produces i)Utter worth under 
lod. jx^r lb., the intermediate loss lieing due to improper treatment. It 

surjirising how few^ there are who do not (‘ool tiieir milk or cream. I 
dare sa\ there is hardly an individual engaged in the industry who could 
not give an intelligent lecturette on the importance of cleanliness and the 
nev'essit) for cooling cream a.s soon after separating as jKissible, and yet 
how few plac'cs are there where anv .serious attempt is made to comply 
with these requirements. 

Tlie continuance of such laxitv has at last stirred directors of butter 
factories to recpiest legislation providing for the comjnilsory grading of all 
cream purchased for liutte^r-making and payment accwdingly. It is now 
generalh recognised that so long as the same price is paid for contaminated 
cream as for the best, there is no impulsion to preserve and deliver it in 
good order. As a matter of fact, the incentive to continue careful treat- 
ment on the part of those already so disposed is destroyed. 

Officers of the Department, who visit butter factories which do not grade 
or which do grade and pay the same price all round for their supplies, 
get the same admission — that whilst other factoiies are not grading, or 
paying according to grade, they feel powerless to introduce or maintain 
such a system. Many of them have advised the Department that the> 
would be most willing to comply with such a procedure if others were 
compelled to do likewise, thus fully recognising the nec^essity of some action 
in order to check the existing laxity and downward tendency. 

As overtures are being made at the moment to the Minister of Agricul- 
ture by directors and managers of factories to have legislation passed which 
will render the grading and payment accordingly mandatory a grestt 
improvement during the coming season is assured. 

OVERLAPPIMG. 

The long periods between some of the cream deliveries suggest a method 
of collecting which has been so successful at some of our leading butter 
factories, which remindscmfe of tl^e necessity for factories having an under- 
standing regarding the territory to be catered for by each. 
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Co-operative factories in Denmark protect themselves against exploita- 
tion by dissatisfied memlx^rs. Similar action has been taken by the leading, 
co-operative factories in Ireland. According lo the last report of the Irish 
Agricultural Organization Society Limited the following resolution was 
passed : — 

That, with a view to the prevention of overlapping and competition for milk 
supply between dairy i«)cieties, and to promote in them the growth of a more co- 
operative spirit, this meeting strongly urges on such societies the necessity for — 

(d’) Defining, by mutual agreement, the .irea from which shall be drawn the 
milk supply of eath society. 

{b) Retpiiring alT milk suppliers within such area to become shareholders, 
and refusing to accept milk from non-shareholders or from persons 
whose milk has been rejecte<l by other co-operative creameries on the 
grounds of its inferior (juality or conflition ; and, 

(c) Adopting, where jiractical, a rule binding members to supply all their 
milk, except what ma\ be required for household consumption. 

It would lie well if something similar could be done here. Manv of 
our co-operative hutter factorx com|>anies are not co-operative in spirit, hut 
are now purely competitive trading concerns, encroat'hing on the territory 
of neighlKXiring factories, and duplicating to some t^xtent the cost of col- 
lecting sup])lies. All this waste energy and additional outla\ must come 
out of the cows’ teats, so to speak ; in other words, the dairyman in some 
shLipe or form has to pay the piper. 

Defects. 

With regard to the defects in manufacture, it is satisfactory to be able 
to state that mottle was much less prevalent, l)ut that im])rovement is 
somewhat discounted hy the prt‘sence of milkx' moisture and free moisture 
in the hutter. I am sort) to state that in many cases there are gCK>d grounds 
for sus}XH:^ting deiilierate attempts at loailing of butter by the manufac- 
turers, which, however, have not been successful. When a ])urchastT draws 
a tr\er of the butter and <liscovers free iroisture, or \Aorse still, free 
moisture which is cloud) or mllk\, the quality and jince are at once dis- 
counted. In a few instanevs, under certain circumstances, there is jierhaps 
no h€‘lp for it, hut, as J hav(‘ already .stated, 1 have no doubt that clumsy 
atte:nj>ts are made to load the butter to the full ca})acity the law allows. 
It is difficult, of cO'Ur.se, to cojitrol either the moisture contents or the clean- 
liness of the moisture contents in hot weather wh^-ae' insufficaent refrigeration 
is ]>rovided. Fortunatelv the niimlier of factories working witii insuffic'ient 
cooling pow(T is l)ecoming fewer each year. Last reason there should ha\e 
been less reason for complaint hecaiuse factories were' not working up to 
their full capacities as was the c'ase in previous season.s. 

Altogether too much of tlie hutter w'hicli arrived at the Stores 

during the warmer months was very .soft, showdng that it had been 
despatched from factor) to raibvay cool trucks under exceedingly unsatis- 
factory conditions. There are a number of well-managed factories in 
Victoria whose butter always reaches the Cool Stores in a faultless state. 
It is part of a factory manager’s dut) to follow his butter from factory to 
rail and to see that the vehicle in which it is to lx» conveyed is suitable, 
and that it has not too long to wait InTore the cool truck arrives. In warm 
w'eather, it is desirable to keep the current day’s manufacture at the 
fa(*tor\, and, indeed, to juit all butter in the factory cool r(K>m before 
sending it to the station. It is a great pity that more butter factory 
managers do not follow their butter right through to the Cool Stores at 
least once or twice each season. It would be well worth the companx ’s: 
while to arrange for them to do so, because of the valuable information' 
to be gained under this and other headings. 
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The quantity of butter finished in a slovenly manner is \’er\ suggestive 
of amateur packing. Managers should not employ untidy men to do such 
work. It is so easy, so pleasant, and moreover, so important to turn the 
butter out in an attractive manner, that this detail should never be over^ 
looked. 

Frequently we find butters of different colours in the one box showing 
that this branch has Ixjiai very carelessly attended to. It may perhaps be 
considered hardly fitting to keep on repeating these subjects to a Confer- 
ence of this kind every sear, but I must again impress their importance 
uj)on you. Hundreds of letters are written season after season to the 
managers direct upon these topics and I have come to the conclusion that 
whilst most men only require a reminder when necessary there are otbers 
wlio have to be constantly urged to keep them up to the mark. 

The number of .samples of export butter analyzed this season was very 
much greater than last, liecause, under the iron heel of competition, 
managers are liecoming keener ; and the authorities in England, on the 
other hand, more alert. It would l)e a bad thing tor Victoria it a series 
of prosei'utions wert‘ suiressfulh instituted at home against Victorian 
butter. 'I'he avi‘rage moisture contents of th(‘ samples analxzed for the 
season v\as 13.69 per cent, as compared with 13.44 per. cent, for the 
1907-8 season, d'he Western District butters averaged 13.4 per cent, as 
conpared with 13.32 jier c<‘nt. , the North and North-Eastern. 13.61 per 
C(Mit. as compared with 14.08 per cent. ; the (li])])sland 13.94 i^er cent, as 
compared with 13.51 cent. ; and the City factories 13.8 |)er cent, 
against 13.08 jier (vnt. The total numlier of boxes intercepted on ai'count 
ol samples having shown more than 16 ])er cent, was 776 or 0.2S jier ('ent. 
a« (‘omparcd with 0.08 per cent, for the season before. 

Boric Acid. 

A feature in connexion with the season's ex^xirts is the falling 
ofl of iKiric acid contents. The average was only 0.17 jier cent, as com- 
])ared wdth 0.23 j)er cent, for the S(‘ason UTore. The Western District 
butters showed an average of 0.22 j)er cent, as com]>ared with 0.26 per 
cent. , the North and North-Eastern 0.19 jxt cent, as compared with 0.25 
pt*r cent. ; Gippsland o.t8 jxjr cent, as against 0.22 per cent. , and the Cit\ 
(actories o. i i j>ei cent, as compared with 0.14 jx^r cent. Onl\ one con- 
signment of 38 Ixixes or o.ot cent, was inlercejited for containing more 
than 0,5 }Xir (’ent. boric acid as comparetl with 180 lioxes or 0.03 jxn* cent, 
for the Near before. 

Deficiency in Butter Fat. 

As a result of should sa) — technical ediu’ation a new^ trouble was 
more pronounced. An increased (juantitN of butter was found deficient in 
butter fat as compared wdth the standard of 82 ^x^r ('ent. under the Com- 
merce Regulations. It is only fair to state that in a few^ instam’es, this 
result was incurred through inadverteiw'e b\ the use of combined ('hums 
and workers recently introduced, and the difficulty at linst of securing the 
lower range of temperatures necessary to obviate the inclusion of high 
moisture contents. The average butter fat and casein contents (casein 
lx?l(i<w I per cent,— the average casein contents of samples analyzed was 
0.78 per cent.) of all the samples analyzed was 84.65 per cent, ''butter 
fat and casein’’ as compared with 84.1 per cent, of "butter fat” onh 
for the previous season. As it takes a considerable time to separate casein 
and fat the whole of the returns under the Commerce A('t last .season were 
4jrou[XJd, wffiilst for the sea.son Ix^fore fat only was quoted. Western 
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District butters showed 85.43 ]'>er cent, fat and casein; North-Eastern, 
84.54 per cent. ; Gippsland, 84.14 per cent. ; and City factories, 84,51 per 
cent. The total number of boxes blocked during the season was 1,476, or 
0.54 per cent, as compared with 0.15 per cent, last year. 

Quality. 

It is unfortunate that a falling off in quality as well as quantity has to 
be recorded. The following table exhibits a comparison between this and 
the three preceding sea .son s : — 


TABLE SHOWING NUMBER OF BOXES SCORING VARIOUS POINTS AND 

PERCENTAGES, SEASONS 1905 - 6 , 1906 - 7 , 1907 - 8 , and 1908 - 9 . 



1906-6. 

1906-7. 

1907-8. 

1908-9. 

Points. 


1 




_ 

- “ 

- 


No. of 

Per- 

No. of 1 

Per- 

No. of 

Pot- 

No. of 

Per- 


Boxes. 

ceutages. 

Boxes. 1 

cejitages. 

Boxes. 

centages. 

Boxes. 

centages. 

100 



1 






99 



2,752 


1,334 




98 

52,644 


44,870 


23,156 

, , 

8,925 


97 

42,975 


34,000 


29,449 


18,685 


96 

41,518 


61,850 

, , 

31,442 


18,609 


9.5 

68,700 

•• 

95,143 

•• 

81,202 


31,819 



195,837 

36.90 

238,615 

34.87 

166,582 

34.45 

78,038 

29.02 

94 

99,826 


170,189 


86,042 


30,625 


93 

63,636 


99,408 

, , 

63,380 


39,412 


92 

87,416 

.. 

58,726 

, , 

47,032 

, , 

32,022 


91 

16,942 


29,296 


28,615 


21,703 


90 

20,069 


21,291 

•* 

24,663 

•* 

19,184 



286,789 

64.05 

378,908 

55.38 

248,732 

51.44 

142,946 

53.17 

80 

9,370 


1 1,634 


18,923 


14,406 


88 

6,086 


9,446 

.. 

13,404 


11,123 


87 

3,625 


6,133 


8,720 


6,421 


86 

3,272 


, 5,262 


7,146 


4,175 


85 

3,471 


1 7,816 

• 

5,607 

, . 

3,722 


84 

2,592 


: 7,521 

1 • ♦ 

4,672 


2,993 

. . 

83 

3,966 


3,451 

I •• 

3,000 


2,251 



32,281 

6.08 

51,163 

1 7.47 

61,472 

12.72 

46,091 

16.7 

82 

3,535 


1 

* 2,613 

i 

! 

2,144 


! 

1 1,364 


81 

2,126 


i 1,661 

i • • 

1,136 

. , 

692 


80 

2,514 


j 2,159 

1 

1,374 


' 429 

. . 

79 

2,861 


2,492 

! 

537 


161 


78 

525 


, 2,466 


111 


83 

. . 

77 

1,336 


1,738 

, , 

87 


34 


76 

960 

, , 

1,143 


267 


69 

. . 

75 

254 

•• 

661 

•• 

99 

•• 

2 



14,091 

2.66 

14,633 

2.14 

5,746 

1.19 

2,834 

1,06 

‘astry . . 

1,616 

0.32 

938 

i 0.14 

984 

0.20 

10 

.003 

Total 



; 684,247 






Boxes 
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1 

1 ** 

483,615 


268,919 

*• 
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The proportion of superfine butter amounted to 29.02 per cent, as 
-compared with 34.45 per cent, for the year before ; first grade butter 
i3-7 per cent, as against 51.4 per cent.; second grade butter 16.7 per 
cent, as compared with 12.72 per cent., and third grade butter 1.05 per 
cent, as against 1.19 per cent. There were only ten boxes of pastry, or 
.003 per cent, as compared with 984 boxes or .2 jxjr cent, for the year 
before. The chief reason was discrepancy m flavour. Some of our milk 
supply factories are undergoing exactly the same experience as all milk 
supplied factories have encountered in the transition stage from a milk 
supply to the home separator cream supply. In addition to the usuar 
falling off ex{)erienced during this stage managers are incurring the full 
.complement of difficulties. Generally all the cream is pooled and one 
quality made. At first the quantity of this class of cream is not sufficient 
lo warrant separate churnings for each can, or cream vat, and each churn- 
ing is distinct in quality. This portion of the factory’s output is placed 
under one brand, the result being great irregularity iri (juality. In many 
instances we find three different grades included in the one consigment 
under the same brand — each of half-a-dozen chum marks merits a different 
sc:ore, no two being alike. 


Short Weights. 

It is satisfactory to learn that only 520 boxes or .193 i)er cent, were 
stopped from shii>ment during the season as compared with 10,840 boxes 
or 2.24 per cent, for the. season before. The firm and ron.sistent manner 



CHECKING WEIGHTS, EXPORT BUTTER. 


’in which exporters were dealt with has put an effective check on the undue 
])aring of weights. In the early history of deficiencies of this class the 
l^rivate and proprietary factories were by far the greatest offenders, whilst 
for the past sea.son the co-oj)erative factories have held this unenviable 
palm; 376 boxes or 0.13 per cent, of co-operative butter was stopped, 
20 boxes or 0.007 per cent, of the butter from private factories w\as inter- 
cepted, 64 boxes of 0.023 per cent, presented for shipment by agents, 
puyers, and exporters, not manufacturers, and 60 boxes or 0.022 per cent, 
in the case of city companies and firms manufacturing and exporting. 
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Penalties. 

In all aggravated instances the Customs Department seized the con« 
signments, they were under the Act forfeited to the King, and after a 
deposit sufficient to cover any expenses and penalties which might be 
inflicted the expoirters were }x?rmitted to amend the contents under official 
sui)er\’ision, so as to comply with the standard. The balance of the 
deposit, if any, was returned after deducting the cost of seizure, together 
with any expenses incurred and the penalty in addition. 

Local and Export Brands. 

Notwithstanding the periodical suggestions made by the Department 
that butter to l)e marketed locally should l)ear se^parate and distinctive 
brands from that intended for export, most of the factories still use iden> 
tical brands for tK>th. A conside^rable portion is bought on the lot'al market, 
sent to one or other of the various (*ool stores and exported by the pur- 
chasers. When factories were advised they sometimes disclaimed any 
('onnexion with the transaction replying that they are not exjx>rting any 
butter the whole of their output ht‘ing marketed locally. It can readily 
be seen that, if these butters are not made up for ex])ort and shipped in 
competition with what has been specially manufactured for the export 
trade, tlie result is against their interest. 

Prices. 

The prices realized on the home and local markets were satislactor\ , 
espcciall) for the liest butters, and compared favorably with those obtained 
by other plai'es, the highest average realized on the London market being 
JUS. Victorian butter still leads all the other States in regard to the 
(juality and jirices for our best brands. However, the differeiK'c* lietween 
the demand for first and second grade butters has been mucli more pro- 
nounced than for some seasons past. This was not so in the earl\ part 
of the season, but towards its close great difficulty was experienced in 
quitting butters not of the Ix^st quality. This ap]>lied to the hjcal as well 
as to tlie export market. There were times when choicest butter was readily 
saleable at a shilling to is, jd. per fK>und, whilst for medi(KTc a dragging 
unsatisfactory maj'ket at from id. to 3d. below that was encountered. 
This has had the effect of stirring the makers of poor butters into activit), 
quite a large number having applied to the Department for help and advice 
for whic'h they have shown keen appreciation. For the past few seasons, 
when livel) markets were met with, manufacturers had no incenti\e an(i 
were therefore not amenable to suggestions for improvement. 

Grading Hotter. 

The criticisms of grading are Ix-coming more kindlv as time goes on. 
P'rom the prices secured by individual factories per the various steamers, 
it is found that, so far as particulars have been available, they have in 
every instance coincided with the grades of the butter. In every case 
the very few criticisms made at home and abroad have, upon investigation, 
vin<licated grading. Early in the season, a most .serious complaint was 
received to the effect that a brand of butter with a first-grade certificate 
had turned out in second-grade condition. On looking into the matter 
it was found that four parcels of the brand referred to were .shipped bv 
this steamer, two being of first and two of second-grade quality. The 
second-grade parcels, however, were qualified with a distinctive mark. 
The Department cabled the Agent-General to secure the certificates, which 
were used in connexion with the sale of the parcel. The two first-grade 
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^certificates were procured, but the two second-grade certificates were not 
available, and the Agent-General reported that no certificate number was 
discernible on the boxes complained of. In view^ of all the circumstances,, 
it was evident that sharp practices had l^een indulged in and an attempt 
made to flirow the blame on the graders and the grading system. It is 
simply remarkable how slow some at the other end are in recognising the 
necessity tor always identifying the certificate number branded on the 
pac'kages with the numlH-‘r on the certificates. Probablv it is because the 
number marked on the i)ackages forms such an insignificant iK>rtion of the 
brand employed— it is meaningless unless the ('ertificate is produced. This 
raises the question whether the time has not arrived when all packages 
should bear a grade mark. In the absence of a grade brand the difference 
between a 91 butter and an 89 butter is of little consequence, and this 
holds gcKxl with a 95 or a 94 butter. If the standards already fixed were 
applied to all packages managers would be able to grade their cream and 
thus classify their butler. I venture to sa\ that if the grading system 
had been a])p]ied in its entirety during the last few' years Victorian ex]x>rt 
butter would ha\e been on a ver) different plane frorn what it is on to day. 



GRADING EXPORT BUTTER. 

In spite of Departmental superv'ision Vu’torian butter is .still at times 
maligned. Onl\ a few' wtx'ks ago a letter apjx‘ared in the Age from an 
Au.stralian in South Africa, stating that certain reputable Victorian factory 
'brands weie u.sed to cover very inferior butter. It was found on investiga- 
tion that no butter l)earing an\ of the three brands referred to by the 
writer had l)een shipped there since 1906 -three years back. Such low'- 
down trade tricks must do much harm to the reputation of Victorian butter. 
'Fhe brands, as far as could l)e gathered, were not registered there. The 
m.atter was brought under the notice of the Transvaal Government and 
(’opies of the Pure Foods Act and Commerce Act and Regulations w'ere 
forwarded to show the precautions insi.sted ujK>n here to have goods, food 
prcKlucts especially, covered with a true trade description w'hen offered for 
sale. It is to be hoped that the South African authorities wdll take an 
effective means of stopping the.se fraudulent practices. 
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General. 

The great question is how to resuscitate an interest in dairying in Vic- 
toria. The large measure of success which we have attained has, as I have 
already pointed out, had an enervating influence, and something must be 
done to awaken people from their existing lethargy for — 

“ 111 fares the land to hastening ills a prey, 

Where wealth accumulates and men decay.” 

The universal use of the plough is what is needed, green fodder — 
fodder of any kind to commence with — and its judicious growing and con- 
servation as silage or even hay, to provide a stand-by as an insurance 
against drought. Most excellent advice is published in the agricultural 
columns of the weekly papers, and in the Department's own Journal of 
Agriculture, 

Prospects at the moment are certainly bright and encouraging compared 
with what they were twelve months ago. We have had splendid rains 
from the Murray to the sea. In many districts there is a su|>erabundance 
of feed, particularly in portions of the North East. Dairy cows will be 
able to pass the winter in good condition, and when such is the case they 
invariably come into full profit immediately upon calving. It is to be 
hoped that we have reached the bottom of the cycle of depression and that 
it will be a long time before it returns. I do trust that dairymen will be 
made wise by their recent reverses, due, very largely, to their own want of 
forethought, or, rather, to their neglect to provide against climatic contin- 
gencies. 

Last winter Victoria sent many shiploads of young dairy stock to New 
South Wales, and for years men of experience and capital have gone in 
an almost continuous stream to New South Wales and Queensland. The 
disastrous results are reflected in the figures relating to the exports from 
the three States. Only two years back, Victoria exported as much butter 
as the whole of the sister States put together; that is to say, half the 
butter shipped from the Commonwealth was produced in Victoria. For 
the season now closing, our exports will amount to a little over one-third 
of the total. New South Wales has already caught us and Queensland 
threatens to do so in the near future. Shall we allow ourselves as a State 
to be outstripped by our neighbours when we have held the lead so long? 
Success or failure, progress or retrogression is entirely in our hands. The 
answer which Victorian dairymen and land-owners give will not only 
vital to themselves but vital to Victoria as well. For There is not one 
of us so mean and base that has not an interest in this all-prevading 
issue. You^ collectively and individually, you^ can do much to revive, 
assist, and establish this truly national industry on a sound and permanent 
basis. 

^ ^ ^ 

In the discussion on this paper the following notes are of interest : — 

Overlapping. 

Mr. Crowe said — I l)elieve we have too many factories ; it is not con- 
sistent with the true co-operative spirit for them to be at daggers drawn 
with one another. If there were a better feeling between some of the fac- 
tories there would be more likelihood of amalgamation. The factory which 
is conducted on the lines likely to secure the best result to the producer is the 
one which will gradually draw in the neighbouring factories. It is the 
close competition exi.sting for cream which is doing all the harm. One 
purchaser of cream keeps his suppliers up to the mark, and then another 
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comes along and makes proposals whicb- relieve . them of the necesSty of 
toeing so careful and so gets custom. Some purchasers of cream make 
quality a secondary matter — they want to get the business and ma;ke the 
turnover paramount. 

Cow Testing Associations. 

Mr. Crowe remarked — Unfortunately we have no Cow Testing Asso- 
ciations in Victoria. There are two or three in New South Wales and 
Tasmania. 1 had some correspondence with New South Wales Cow Test- 
ing Associations who wished to get in touch with Victorian organizations, 
and 1 gave them the address of one in Tasmania, 'fhe system is for 
farmers to combine and have cows tested at certain periods. I dare sa\ 
the Department would supervise the milking of the cows, taking of samples 
and testing at long intervals, whilst intermediary tests would lx* made by 
the local butter factory managers. 

We have rcxim in Victoria for at least 100 Cow lesting Associations. 
This class of work in my opinion should be undertaken by the factories, 
and if the manager cannot do it he should be provided with the necessary 
assistam*e. Ret'ords of some American Association cows consist of per- 
formances checked officially by the Experiment Stations. 

I certainly think we should try and improve the existing .state of 
affairs. Whatever part of the State you go to vou will find groups of 
<’0-oix?rative companies at enmity with one another. This is not as it should 
be, and I think the co-operative companies should come together and agree 
a to their Ixmndaries. It was mentioned yesterday that competition was 
a good thing, and while I agree with this I do not apjirove of the methods 
adopted. You know what hapjx*ns when people are brushed the wrong 
way. Jf factories conferred and helped one another amalgamation would 
Ix" achieved sooner, f know of half-a-dozen instances in which factories 
should 1)0 combined, but the bitterness of feeling between them prevents 
it. 

Pasteurization. 

Mr. Crowe. -Everywhere that pasteurization ha.^' been introduced and 
carried out it has been a success. The degree varies according to the 
manner in which the s\stem is carried out. In the Goulburn Valley they 
had some difficulty and an officer was sent there. Although he had some 
difficulties at first he produced a reliable (]ua]ity of butter liefore he came 
away. Cream which had l)een on the farm three or four days was treated 
successfully. Considerable improvement can l)e effected bv pasteurization 
where cows are fed on lucerne. It is an absolute necessity under .such 
conditions. The full advantages of pasteurization are not realized until 
after a few weeks’ time. Some of the officers intrusted with the carrying 
out of these experiments may give their experience. 

Mr. Herk.es (Butter Grader). — The consi.stency of the cream has a good 
deal to do with the success of the system. Cream of say 35 per cent, after 
three days will perhaps not pasteurize, but cream of 40 to 42 per cent, will 
Some pasteurize and do not use a .starter. The benefit in relation to first- 
class cream is not so much, but the carrying and keeping qualities are 
greatly improved. 

Mr. Watson (Colac). — I do not agree with the remarks concerning 
pasteurizing low testing cream. Our experience shows that it can be done 
successfully. In pasteurizing cream which has a large amount of coagu- 
lated matter in it, we find that we can get it through by laising the tem- 
IX'rature to 180 degrees. If pasteurizing hardens the coagulated matter 
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in the milk we get good results b) straining it, and tliis leaves no white 
specks in the butter. 

Mr. Wilson (Leongatha).~Has it teen a success on the Melbourne 
market as against unpa.steurize<l ? 

Mr. Watson. — Most emphaiicall) , >es. In our case \^e have a good 
many different classes of cream to deal with, from totally tlifferent classes 
of country, volcanu', &c., and some of this cream if un pasteurized yvould 
turn out very inferior butter. 

Mr. Proud (Koriimburra). — If you get into a tight si)Ot in the market 
tetter prices are re('eived for t)asteurized butter. 

Mr, McKay. — How often on average do you get sour cream supplies? 

Mr. Proud. — The bulk daily. But rich cream three or four days old 
would frequently give a better result. 

Mr. Laffan (Butter (irader). — 1 carried out exi)eriments at Tatura 
recently. On my return 1 made inquiries and found that there yvas an 
increase of id. jxii* lb. in one instance and ijd. in the othei on the Tatura 
butter. At this time of the year there is not a great deal of butter for- 
warded by that fac'tory to the city. The cream varfed from three to four 
days old and \yas badly tainted with lucerne. Some of the cream four 
days old was in a niiK’h better (‘ondition than some of the two days old 
cream. Iji some instances, after getting rid of the liuvrne taint, T dis- 
covered something yyorse which the lucerne had hidden „ 

Mr. Wilson.— Is it necessary to use a starter? 

Mr. Watson.- We ahvays us6 a starter. 1 can rjuite imagine that 
there are instances to the contrary. The use of tlu' starter gives uniformity*. 
One of the chief objects in pasteurizing is to get uniformity. 

THE FUTURE OF DAIRY FARMING IN VUrrORIA.* 

7\ Cherry, M.D.^ M.S., Director of Agriculture. 

The non-progressive c'haracter of the dairying industry in rtcent years 
may be seen by a glaiK't' at the accompanying graphic reiiresentation of 
Victorian exports of butt(*r since the inception of the trade. The relatiye 
number of tons each year is indi('ated by the depth of the bla(‘k (^olumn 
corresponding to tht^ date. It will be seen that from a modest 365 tons 
in 1889/90, the exports rapidly rose lo tt,6oo tons in 1894/5. During 
the foUoyving four yeans, production remained nearly stationary at a slightly 
lower level. The second great expansion took jilace in 1899/1900, yvhen 
over 17,000 tons yvere ex])orted. 1'he average production for each of the 
succeeding nine years up-to-date has teen much teloyv this amount, although 
on two oc(’asions, 1905/6 and 1906/7. it lias been slightly €*xceeded. 
There can be no doubt yvhatever, therefore, that the industry* is not onlv 
stationary but is actually retrograding. At the same time, the number of 
agricultural holdings in Vutoria has risen from 49,000 in 1904 to 57,800 
in 1908, and as dairy farming is a form of industry jiarticularlv well 
suited for familie.s taking up new holdings and making a start in agricul- 
ture,^ one would naturally exiXNt that it would lie marked by .steady ex- 
pan.sion. Several causes may, however, be found for the reverse state of 
affair.s. Dairying is often looked uiKin as a stepping-stone to some lighter 
form of oc’cupation which involves less continuous labour, such as stock 
fattening or wheat growing. As soon as a family finds itself in a position 
from the p ro fits made from the cows to go into a less laborious although 

♦Address delivered before the Sixteenth Annual Conference of the Australasi.»n 
Butter and Cheese Faebries Managers’ Association held May, tcyoq, at Melteurne. 
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It-ss lucrative enterprise a clearing sale is held. 1 do not think that we 
can complain of this movement however much we may regret it. The 
dail\ milking, morning and evening, \ear in >ear out, is an occupation 
>vhich is attractive to very few. The remedy for this phase in the history 
of the industry is to show that dairy farming can be earned on in such a 
way that present profits can be enormously increased, so that wiiere a 
family has several hundred acres of land in a district of go<xl rainfall 
the farm ('an l)e made a business ('oncern of such size that the proprietor 
requires to devote the w’hole of his time to managing his estate. He should 
no more think of doing the work of a milk hand day after day than the 
('ontrartor for a line of railway thinks of earning his profits by pushing 
a wheelbarrow* all day long. 



DIAGRAM SHOWING VHCrORIAN BUTTER EXPORTS. 


'I'his idea of the expansion of thousands of dairy farms in the best 
districts of Victoria into great busine.ss ('oncerns has not vet fired the 
imagination ot more than one farmer every here and there. Vet the thing 
is jierfectly ft*asible. Every storekwper and men'hant beginning business 
in a modest wav considers he has not made a success of his venture if his 
sales and profits are not steadilv expanding year by ^ea^. He looks 
forward to a time a few years hence w'hen his (^apital will have accumu- 
lated so as to make him indejiendtmt of financial support from the banks. 
He carefully dissects the income and expenditure on the various branches 
of his business. He can put his finger on those departmertts which are 
paying and those which are in an unsatisfai'tory condition, .and the fact 
that he is siu'cessful indi('ates that these methods .secure the survival of the 
fittest. Thousands of our dairy farmers have it in their power to march 
on from year to year with a certainty and at a rate which can he rivalled 
by very few branches of human industry and, as far as certainty is con- 
('erned, which can be equalled by none. Such examples as Mr. f. Strick- 
land, Darnum, Gippsland, who milks 173 cows for an average return per 
c(')w of over 3nd Mr. W, T. Manifold, Camperdowm, who rejects 

from his herd of milking .shorthorns all cows which produce less than 
300 lbs. of butter in the course of a year, show what can be done bv steady 
and persistent effort along right lines. The success accomplished by these 
men is wdthin the reach of everyone who will attend to three .simple rules 
w^hich T will elaborate directly. Good luck or special ability may bring 
success a little more quickly, but it is a fact beyond di.spute that where 
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DAIRY HERD OF MR. T. STRICKLAND, DARNUM. 
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dairy farming is carried on in districts with a rainfall of 25 inches per 
annum,, or even in an irrigation area, there is no form of human industry 
which is capable of such steady and uninterrupted expansion or which is 
likely to give such stable and profitable returns. 



SOME TYPICAL SPECIMENS OF MR. W. T. MANIFOLD’S MILKING SHORTHORNS. 


While the clearing out sale of the successful dairyman has been re- 
sponsible for many families relinquishing the industry, there has been in 
too many cases a compulsory clearing out sale which is wholly unjustifiable. 
This is due to the fact that the farmer has not been successful ; that his 
returns have steadily diminished ; and in too many cases a large number 
of cows have died. Bad seasons are usually blamed, for this state of 
affairs, but as a matter of fact it is bad management. Nd proper effort has 
lieen made to grow sufficient fodder for the cows to tide over a few months 





STELLA ” (hr. W. T. MANIFOLD's HERD OF MILKING SHORTHORNS). 

In milk 6 years ; produced ^,001 lbs. butter from 4,239 gals, milk ; average per 
year, 708 gals milk, 337 lbs. butter (At I0<i. per lb. = €14 per year. ) 


of dry weather. Consequently, there has been a long period in each 
twelve months when, the cows were dry. With good ordinary rains the 
following season has been a so-called success, but on the other hand a 
dry autumn followed by a dry spring has invariably meant disaster. Be- 
fore Christmas every cow is dry. Very .soon afterwards the young stock 
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are usually affected with cripples. Beft>re long, deaths l)egin to occur, 
and if grazing alone is relied ujx)n in too many cases the herd has become 
decimated. Again I say, that, in every district where the rainfall averages 
25 inches per annum, or within an irrigation area, this state of affairs is 
merely the result of mismanagement. By working along right lines there 
is no reason whatever why each of these failures should not be turned 
into a conspicuous success. 

Another reason for failure is that many men have started on too large 
a holding for the capital they hpe had at their ('ommand. This is largely 
owing to the false idea that it is safe to depend in many districts on 
grazing alone. On such a system as this, good luck is the main factor 
towards a successful issue. Provided several years are encountered in 
which the rainfall has been copious and seasonable, the inital difficulties 
ma\' be overcome and sufficient money accumulated to enable the farmer 
to think that he has l)een successful. Where cultivation, however, is neces- 
sary, and 1 hope to show you that it is necessary on every farm in Victoria, 
a farm of 60 to 100 acres requires a capital of not less than This 

is in addition to ])rogress ])ayments towards i)iirchaso mone\ or interest, 
'rhis sum is made up as follows: — 

House, farm buililings and fences ... . . /ib5 

implements and machinery ... ... . . 135 

Fiist season's seeds and manures ... . . 35 

15 cows and 3 h<»rses ... ... . . ... 

Mi’intenaiK'e of family for 12 months . ... 100 

C'ontingencics, say ... ... .. ... 60 

/680 

Want of cai)ital has caused a ver\ large number of farmers to become' 
abs(jrbed in a lifelong struggle. Specially good seasons enable them to make 
a little headway, but a time of stress compels them to throw th(* whole 
thing up. Even where the cajutal has l)een amply siifficit^nt nunihers have 
failed simply from want of method. 

The Essentials for Success. 

A. — The plough must be used to provide sufficient fodder to keep the cows in 
milk the whole year round. 

H. — On ever) thing e\ce{)t the richest ground the manure from the cows must be 
-systematically utilized, in order to increase the iertilily of the larm. 

C . — Proper reiords must be kept of each individual cow, so that the unprofitable 
ones may be culled out and the general character of the herd improved from year 
to year. 

A. — (Cultivation of E odder. 

P'irst of all, the cows mu.st l)e properly fed. (grazing is all right for 
a few months in the Western Di.strict and (iippsland, but the experience of 
last sea.son, during which j 00,000 cows have liecm thrown out of action, 
.shoAvs that grazing cannot be dei)ended upon if the indastry is to l'>e Uni- 
formly profitable and .steadily progressive. Taking a farm in a typical 
southern district such as the neighlxmrhood of Mellxnirne, the first thing 
a U‘giniu*r requires to do, whe^ther he has a large area or a small area, is 
to make up his mind to keen a portion of his holding under cultivation 
and to increase this proportionately from year to year. Ultimately, all 
parts of the farm which can be ploughed should be worked on a 5 or 6 
year rotation, and after a paddock has been grazed for a few years it 
should be broken up and cropped before being laid down to grass again. 
Now, the number of different kinds of fodder which the dairy farmer may 
grow is fairly considerable, but there is no reason whv he .should take on 
a large number at the commencement. In fact, I hoEl that the farmer 
Avill do best at first by not attempting too many kinds of crops. When he 
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has experience in the management of cultivation, so that he can arrange 
things in such a wav that, while the routine work of milking the cows is 
not interrupted, he may break up the ground and plant a crop at precisely 
the right moment, the numlier of kinds mav l)e increased ; but, to begin 
with, four main crops are (]uite sufficient — two for winter growth and two 
for summer (‘ultivation. In every <'ase it must be remembered that success 
dejiends more upon ('areful preparation of the land and planting the crop 
properl} at the right moment than upon the fertilitv of the soil. The old 
Roman maxim that ‘‘In agriculture an opportunity lost one season seldom 
comes back till next year ” should always lie borne in mind. 

'rhe earliest winter crop to be sown early in autumn should be a mix- 
ture of oats, rse, peas and beans in the proportion of J bushel each of 
peas, beans and rye to r bushel of oats. In many cases wheat, barley and 
tares ma) be added, the total amount of the seeding l>eing fixed at from 
j to 3 bushels to the acre. 'Fhe jieas, l^eans and tares mav be sown broad- 
cast l)efore the pa<ld(x:k is harrowecl ; the cereals sown together with the 
vlrill if the farmer has one, but in anv case broadcast sowing will give 
nearlv as good results as the drill. This m'xture can be somewhat modified 
as to give the heaviest <TOp that the land will carry and the one which 
grows most rapidiv througli the winter. The richer the land, the more 
suitable for barlev . The p(M)rer the land, the more imtx>rtant that oats 
and rve should form the main part of the mixture. The strong stalks of 
the r\e and beans hel]) to support the croj) during the later part of the 
wdnter. 'The thret‘ or four cereals entt^ring into competition for free air 

and sunshine makt* ea^'h other grow' so as not to Ik* left behind. The ad- 

mixture ol f)eas .md beans vor\ iatg(d\ increases the percentage* of protein 
•or flesh-forming material in the ('roj) and at the sam€* lime* heli)s to replace 
the nitnygen in tiu* soil. The mixture, unless there happens to be loo many 
tiires in it, ean lx* readil\ ('ut In the reajyer and binder. It mav be 

utilized for fet*d as grwi fodder, but what I want to insist <ai is that 

everv farmer should grow a sufficient area of some such mixture as this 
to enable him to make enough silage to (’arm his cows in luxury through 
the summer until the maizt* (Top be('omes available in the autumn. If this 
crop is planted in an .oerage vear alxmt the end of February it is ready 
lo cut for gre(*n fodder b\ Julv, and the balaiK'e can Ix" made into silage 
In th(* end of September or eari\ in (ktolxT. Remember that all the 
leguminous plants attain their maximum food value when thev are out in 
bl(H)m. d'l\ere is no need to worrv al)Out the presence of ])(xls. While 
the grain is m.ituring, what happens is that there is merelv a transference 
of the materials alreadv obtaiiuxl from tlx* soil into the seed. The total 
fodder value of the plant as a w-hole is not increasing with the process of 
ripening but is actually diminishing. These observations hold good also in 
the case of the cereals. Provided the plant has attained full grow’th, hay 
or silage made when the ears first ap})ear is just as valuable as that made 
at a later .stage of maturity. 

The Hay Crop. — The second winter crop is an ordinary sowing of 
either oats or a mixture of oats and wheal for hay. On the average no 
better advice can l)e given than a mixture of Algerian oats wdth some such 
w'heat as DarCs Imperial.’^ It should lx? sown early after the preceding 
fodder crop has been got in, and it should be harvested towards the end of 
November after the maize has l>een planted. In this way seeding time and 
harvest may both l)e extended so. that the number of hands employed on the 
farm may be reduced to the minimum. An average seeding on land rather 
below the average in fertility is ij bushels of oats and f bushels of wheat, 
or 2\ bushels of oats alone. One great reason why this crop should be 
looked upon as the mainstay of the farm, is the fact that however long the 
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oats remain in the ground before the rain comes they practically never 
suffer serious injury from the drought. 

The Mangold. — The two crops which make their main growth during 
the hot weather in summer are mangolds and maize. Mangolds should be 
sown from June to August. On the average, the best plan is to transplant 
from a small seed bed. In this case, about the middle of June is the best 
average time to sow a seed bed, say 15 or 20 feet square in a warm corner 
of the garden. The transplanting should be done on rainy days in Sep- 
teml^er. In order to make a success of this crop an acre of land should be 
deeply worked and heavily manured with farmyard manure. It should 
be ploughed early in winter, manured and cross-ploughed about the end of 
June, harrowed and scarified once or twice when the friability of the soil 

15 just right, and planted in September. The mangolds should be trans- 
planted, when about the thickness of a lead pencil, into rows 3 feet apart, 
the distance between the plants being either 8 or 16 inches. In the former 
case, the intermediate ones may be removed and fed to the cows early in 
the summer. The others will then continue growing through the summer 
till the following winter. ''Long Red’' and “Half Sugar” are the 
best varieties for the average farmer, and, on the whole, success 
is to be measured by the total weight of the crop. Forty tons to the acre 
at the least should be aimed at. To insure this requires a liberal supply 
of farmyard manure and hoeing or scarifying several times during the 
summer. The differences in the sugar content of the mangold are just 
about equalized by corresponding differences in the tonnage per acre. An 
additional reason for aiming at a very heavy weight has been disclosed b) 
the recent discovery that the fresh juice of green leaves and tubers or fruit 
acts as a iK)werfuI assistant to the digestion of hard, dry food. The in- 
direct benefit of the mangold is therefore probably greater than its direct 
value in furnishing f(xxl to stock. Another reason for selecting the man- 
gold as the standard root crop is the fact that it is the hardiest of all this 
class of plants. It stands transplanting, drought and excessive heat better 
than any of the others, and in addition is practically immune from attacks 
of disease. 

Maize Crop. — Maize (Tops for fodder should l)e grown on every farm 
in the south of Victoria and, wherever water is available for irrigation, in 
the north. Under average conditions maize is to be preferred to Japanese 
millet or the sorghums. I am willing to admit that under special circufh- 
stam'es one or other of the latter may be preferable, hut my advice to the 
beginner is to make a success of maize first and then try the others. Like 
the mangold, mai/e should \ye planted on similarly well prepared and 
heavily manured land. It should be sown thinly in drills 3 feet apart, and 

16 lbs. of seed is sufficient for an acre. For the main crop the proper 
date, subjt‘Ct to slight local variations, is from the middle of October to 
the middle of Noveml)er. The seed should be dribbled in by hand mixed 
with from i to 2 cwt. of superphosphate or other similar manure to the 
acre. The paddock is then rolled and harrow^ed, and the harrowing may 
be repeated when the plants are a few inches high. Subsequently, the 
care of the crop consists in scarifying between the rows 3 inches deep at 
intervals of a fortnight to three weeks — depending upon the soil and the 
incidence of the rainfall. With this treatment a gcxxi crop will be grown 
even in the driest season on record. Under average conditions of 8 or 10 
inches of rain during the growing sen.son the yield per acre should average 
20 tons of green fodder. Our object is to grow large thick stalks and to 
secure as heavy a weight of cobs as possible. The disappointment which 
is often expressed as to the food value of maize fodder is chiefly based 
on experience with thin spindly stems and a great number of small leaves. 
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Roughly speaking, half of the food value of the maize crop is in the inside 
of the stem and the other half is in the cob. P'or dairy cows the stalks 
should be chaffed ; and when a farmer has a silo in proper working order 
hi^' object should be to make chaffed maize his main standby for at least 
six months in the year. 

It will be seen that in the above scheme the succulent food for the herd 
is provided for in the mixed green fodder, the mangolds and the maize. 
The dry fiortion of the cow^s ration is secured by the hay. If a liberal 
proportion of peas and Ijeans is provided satisfactory results will be 
secured without recourse to bran or grains of any kind. Here, again, I do 
not wish to be misunderstood. In the case of a good herd of cows, each 
of which is paying her way and showing a substantial profit on the year’s 
operations, it will undoubtedly be a good investment to buy bran, crushed 
oats or lucerne hay to add to the above food materials. What I want to 
show is that by proper cultivation methods it is practicable to get satisfac- 
tory returns from the herd without spending money outside the farm. 
When a farmer has attained this position he will probably be quite ready 
to increase the profits by purchasing additional food from outside sources. 

B. — Utilization of the Manure. 

The ideal system of dairy farming, whether for milk production or 
butter, is undoubtedly to house the cows under a properly constructed byre 
during the cold nights in the winter. It is probably unfortunate for us 
that our climate is just w'hat it is. It is too mild to make this plan an 
absolute necessity, while cold enough to entail a very considerable loss by 
the neglec:t of projier housing. The chief objection to housincr. namely, the 
dirt which accumulates on the flanks of the cows, may be overcome bv 
projx'r metliods of construction. In the Journal for P'ebruary, 1907, 
details are given of the construction of a proper floor on which the cows 
are milked and subsequently sleep on a platform raised from 6 to 9 inches 
above the level of the roaiway down the centre of the shed. Provided 
this platform is the j)roper length fore and aft the majority of the cows 
keep themselves absolutely clean. The variations in temperature during 
the winter months are reflected immediately by the returns to the butter 
factories and the general sujiply of milk. The simple scientific explana- 
tion is that in cold weather the 1xk1\ fat which would otherwise be utilized 
for turning into milk is simply consumed by the tissues of the animal in 
order to keep her body at the right degree of temperature. 

The utilization of the manure is a simple thing once it is colle('ted every 
morning as a routine portion of the daily work. Messrs. Swan Brothers, 
near Wangaratta, keep their fine herd of dairy cows to a very large extent 
w’ith the object of providing manure for their equally fine orchard. Man\ 
other examples may be cited in which the mutual dependence of the fer- 
tility of the land and the manure from the live stock is recognised. On 
the average, i ton of farmyard manure contains ii lbs. each of nitrogen 
and potash and 6 lbs. of phosphoric acid. At current market prices this 
amounts, at a moderate valuation, to alx>ut tos. per ton. The value of the 
manure when buried in the ground is, however, infinitely greater than this, 
for it transfers to the soil countless myriads of active micro-organisms 
which can he obtained from no other source^ and it is the incessant activitv 
of these micro-organisms which sets free the latent plant food of the soil. 
Where the farmer thinks that housing his cows is too revolutionary a 
method a small paddock should be provided handy to the homestead. If 
the land is not too valuable it may be two acres in extent. The cows are 
turned into this at night after their evening meal. If the western fence 
is a hedge or of palings, or if there is a belt of trees in this direi'tion. 
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the cows will very soon show how they appreciate shelter. In the course 
of three- months, • 30 cows will deposit approximately 100 tons of liquid 
and solid manure on this small paddock, which should then be broken up 
and used for cultivation and another one, similar in extent ami equally 
handy, provided for the stock. In this way a number of extremely fertile 
cultivation paddocks can be established close to the homestead. A handy 
plan is to make use of a few posts with two or three strands of barbed 
wire as a temporary fence in the corner of a ])addock and shifting on the 
temporary fence as occasion requires. It will be observed that farm\ard 
manure is rich in nitrogen and potash and comparative!) iXK)r in phos- 
phoric acid. In addition to this, phosphoric acid is the chief soil require- 
ment of all our Victorian lands. Every crop, therefore, should be planted 
with approximately i rwt. f)er acre of superphosphate, dissolved bones or 
similar phosphatic manure. 

C. — Culling the Herd. 

This matter has been dwelt upon to siu'h an extent that e\eryone 
should l>e now familiar wdth the details of the method. Provided the rows 
are properly fed, a record of the milk \ield, combined wdth a lest for jx^r- 
centage of butter fat carried out, say every 3 months, changes the wholt^ 

position of ihe dair) farmer from one of guess wr>rk and doubt to one of 

absolute certainty. The first season will divide the great majority of the 
COW'S into those w'hich are worth keeping and those which are not. A few 
may be on the border line and requke obser\ation extending over a longer 

ptriod, but once the habit is e.stabli.shed, the ease with which it is carried 

out and the benefits accruing therefrom are sufficient to make it part of 
every da\ ’s routine woik. Tlie reason why records are so seldom seen in 
Victorian herds is chief!) , 1 think, owing to the fact that the farmer ft*i*is 
that his cows have not Ix^en receiving proper treatment with rc'garrl to foo'd 
during certain months of each year, and as to tht‘ milk \ield a fair estimate 
can .scarcelv be made until the fodder (luestion has received a satisfactory 
solution. Another important point is that as soon as records are kept the 
COW'S receive individual attention as to f<x)d and treatment. Wlien hand 
feeding is the rule it is soon found unprofitable to let the cows hustle after 
a few sheaves or a load of maize scattered alx>ut the paddcx’k. The heavv 
milker requires most food, but very often she is a poor hustler. Tins is 
simply another instance of the wav in which intelHgtmt control spells 
success. 


MAIZE AS FODDER. 

Departmental Demonstration Plots. 

Those interested in the growing of maize for fodder purposes have 
recognised considerable variation in the growth of the several varieties ; 
not only as regards their individual j)eculiarities of early maturing and 
stooling out, hut also as regards the growth made by each under different 
conditions. At the beginning of September last it was decided by the 
Departnient of Agriculture to make a number of experiments during that 
season, to ascertain whether any conclusive evidence could be ot)tained 
as to which varieties would be the most profitable to grow' for fodder pur- 
poses. 

The seed for the demonstration crops was furnished by the Field 
Branch through Mr. F, E. Ixje, Agricultural Superintendent. The actual 
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work was directly under the control of Mr. S. S. Cameron, M.R.C.V.S., 
Chief Veterinary Officer of the Stock and Dairy Supervision Branch, 
and was carried out by the Dair) Supervis<jrs in charge of those districts 
where the demonstrations were conducted. The results obtained concern- 
ing the bulk of the plots are now to hand. From a study of them, much 
may l^e learned concerning the comparative growth of maize for fodder. 
No one variety has given such results a.s would justify a claim for it 
that it was sui^erior to every other under all conditions and in everv dis- 
trict. Several varieties, however, have proved their general adaptability 
to many and varying conditions. On the other hand, several have been 
found to he of little comparative value for fodder purposes in particular 
districts. 



O.NE OF THE DEPARTMENTAL DEMONSTIL\TlON PLOTS. 


'rhirtecn varieties \)t s<vd nere made available bv Mr. Lee for dis- 
tribution to the Supervisors ; and these were further sui)j)lemented by 
small lots of other varieties obtained b\ the Supervisors elstnvhere - 
making altogether a total of twenlv sorts. These were Sible\ , Karly 
Yellow Dent, Karl\ Learning, Solomon's Pride. White Horse 1'ooth, 
Little Yankee. Boone County Special, Funk's Yellow^ Dent, Longfellow,. 
Hildreth’s Yellow^ Dent, Hickory King. Eclipse. Pride of the North, 
Yellow Moruya, Ninet\ Da> , Reflet, North We.slern Dent, Blood Red, 
Sydney P'lat Red, Victorian Flat Red. 

Forty -one re[)orts have come to hand, concerning the crops grown in 
twenty-nine localities, viz. —Malvern, Caulfield, Brighton, Narre Warren, 
Dandenong, Lyndhurst, Monomeith, Yannathan. Caldermeade, Koo Wee 
Rui>, Clyde, Cranbourne, Gembrook, Warburton, Yarra Glen, Coldstream, 
Mooroolbark, Croydon, Kew, Preston, Yan Yean, Wallan, Broadme.idows, 
Somerton, Tullamarine, Sunbury, Parwan, Werribee, and Little River. 
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In all cases the seed was sown in rows 3 feet apart, so as to permit 
of the systematic intercultivation of the growing crop. So far as the 
amount of seed available would allow, each farmer who agreed to take 
part in the experiment could obtain a sufficient quantity of seed to sow 
.at least half an acre of ground ; as well as three or four 1 -lb. samples of 
other varieties. A small quantity of the farmer’s own seed which he was 
using for the growing of his usual summer maize crop was also in most 
instances sown adjacent to the Departmental samples, and under the same 
conditions. It was optional with the farmer whether he manured the plot 
or not. As a rule, the farmer picks out a good piece of ground to cul- 
tivate for summer fodder ; but if manure was being used for the ordinary 
crop the Department also supplied sufficient at the same rate for the 
demonstration plots free of charge. 

Apart from such notes as each Supervisor made on his several insi)ec- 
tions of the plots under his charge, each grower was also requested to 
fill in a short observation sheet regarding the development of each variety, 
and its apparent value at maturity. Many of these sheets were full of 
interesting details. Where the weight per acre is given this was arrived 
-at by weighing a section of the crop and calculating from that the 
average of tlie whole. From the combined information thus obtained 
the following epitome has been compiled. 

Beginning with the coastal districts lying to the south-east of Mel- 
bourne, those plots that were grown in Malvern, Caulfield, and 
Brighton were dealt with in the April issue of the Journal by Supervisor 
J. M. B. Connor. 

In Berwick Shire, Supervisor A. V. Beecher reports : — 

“ (i) Mr. F. Green, Narre Warren, sowed five varieties, viz. — Eclipse, 
Hickory King, Hildreth’s Yellow Dent, Longfellow, and the farm variety 
of Sydney Flat Red. Some variation in habit of growth was seen here, 
particularly as regards the stooling out. The thiee first-named varieties 
made a fairly even growth ; averaging about 6 feet high, and producing 

3 to 4 stalks per seed. Longfellow, with an average height of 4 feet 
produced as many as ii .stalks per seed in some instances. The other 
varieties, however, appeared to have had an extra advantage in the thick- 
ness of the stalk, for the estimated weights per acre were as follow : — 
Hickory King 1 6 tons 14 cwt. ; Eclipse 10 tons 6 cwt. ; Longfellow 8 tons 

4 cwt. ; Hildreth’s Yellow Dent 8 tons. The sowing of the Deyjarlmental 
samples of seed was delayed on this farm until 19th December in the 
hope of a suitable rainfall, and the germination as a whole was poor. 
This fact is probably accountable for the extra weight of fodder obtained 
from the main farm crop (Flat Red). This Was drilled in rows 3 feet 
apart as advised by the Department, but with i} bushels of seed to the 
acre. With good germination this would have \yeen a much too heavv 
seeding; but as it was this particular sowing resulted in a crop of 18 
tons T2 cwt. per acre. 

(2) Mr. J. F. Evans, Gembrook, .sowed four varieties on 26th October, 
viz.. Eclipse, Longfellow, Hildreth’s YeWaw Dent, and Hickory King. A 
later sowing was made on 9th November of Eclipse, and the farm varietv 
Victorian Flat Red. In both sowings, the Eclipse showed best. Both 
crops were harvested for silage on 26th April and following days ; and 
-consequently the earlier sown crop was rather too dry to allow for a com- 
parison between the two sowings. In the first sowing, Eclipse gave 7 tons 
12 cwt., and Hickory King 6 tons 17 cwt. per acre. The weights of 
Yellow Dent and Longfellow are not recorded. The second sowing gave 
Eclipse 9 tons 12 cwt., and Victorian Flat Red to tons 8 cwt. 
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With reference to Longfellow, Mr. Evans makes a suggestion in favour 
of making a small sowing of an early maturing variety at the beginning 
of the season. His reason for this is that as it matures early it will give 
a certain amount of moie nutritious fodder some weeks l^efore the later 
varieties are ready to cut. This he considers may often do away with 
the necessity for cutting into a crop which is not matured, and is in that 
stage too sai)py for g(x>d feeding. 

in Cranbourne Shire, Supervisor G. McKenzie reports: — 

“ (i) Mr. G. Croskell, Clyde, sowed Hickorx King and Sibley on 
9th December. The farm varietv here was knowm as the Sydney White, 
but in both appearance and result it was identical with Hickory King. 
The growth in lx>th the Hickory King and S\dney White was from 
7 to 9 feet high ; and the estimated yield was 25 tons per acre. The 
Sibley, though not running over 8 feet in height, had a thicker stalk and 
a heavier cob. When the samples were weighed on 23rd April, the Sibley 
showed a 30-ton crop to the acre. 

(2) Mr. A. E. Brunt, C'lvde sowed Hickory King, and Sible\ , with 
Victorian Flat Red as a farm crop. Their relative heights were — Hickory 
King 8 feet to 10 feen , Sibley 8 feet ; Flat Red 7 feet. Mr. Brunt con 
sidered the Hickory King to be the l^est for his ground and was wed 
satisfied with the \ield. 

(3) On Mr, W. Brunt’s farm at Cranl)Ourne a similar sowing gave 
like results, but on a shorter growth all round. 

(4) Mr. Hudson, ot K(x>-Wee-Riip, sowed Hickory King, Funk’s 
Yellow Dent, and Victorian Flat Red on 14th \o\emljer. In this plot, on 
21st April, Hickorv King was estimated to yield 25 tons per acre on an 
average height of 8 feet. At this date both the other varieties had 
matured, and were too dr\ in the stalk tor a comparative weight test, and 
were also of much shorter growth. 

(5) Mr. Edey, of Yannathan, sowed only two varieties, Hickorv King 
again showing Ijetter growth than Victorian Flat Red. 

(6) Mr Glasheen, of C!aldermeadt% made two sowings of two different 
samples of Hickorv King and Sibley, d'here was no noticeable difference 
in the result of either sowing. Hickorv King yielded approximately 20 
tons per a(Te, and Sibfey 13 tons. A broadcast sowing of Sibley was 
also made hen^ at the rate of bushels of seed per acre, ami resulted 
in what is described as a complete failure. 

(7) A similar double sowing as in plot 6 was made by Mr. W. C. 
Greaves, of Moiiomeith ; and, though of shortei growth all through, the 
C(>mj>arativ^e results were similar. 

(8) Messrs. K. and A. Cameron, of Vannatlian, made a similar sowing 
to that in ph^t 4 (Mr. Hudson'.s) on 20th N<wember, and a somewhat 
similar result was obtained. Here, however. Hickory King yielded at 
the rate of 28 tons per acre, averaging 8 feet high on 19th April. Yellow 
Dent and Flat Red were dry at alxmt 6 feet high on same date. 

(9) Mr. R. Taylor, Lyndhurst, sowed Hickory King, Eclipse, and 
Victorian Flat Red on 5th November. In this instance there was little 
difference in the growth of all three varieties, which were grown on soil 
of a deep, sharp, sandy nature, the better growth being on the flats. 

This was rather an unusual crop on the whole. It was on a well 
cultivated paddock, manured with the rather heavy (comparatively) 
dressing of 3 cwt. of mixed superphosphate and bonedust to the acre. 
It was scarified weekly for 8 w'eeks, and yet a very patchv crop was the 
resuJt. Mr. Taylor stated that the HieWy King appeared to wither 
earlier than the other two varieties. 
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(10) Nfr. G. Williams, of Dandenong, made a similar sowing of seed 
to that last mentioned (plot 9) on 22nd Octol)er ; and cwt. of super- 
phosphate was used per acre. Here, again, though Hickory King was 
estimated as a 20-ton crop it withered the earliest of the three. Kcli])se 
stood slightly the best as regards colour, and also cobl)ed heavier. Flat 
Red was about e<]ual with Hic'kory King. All three varieties were grown 
on a flat of deep, sharp, sand\ soil, and were about 6 feet high. The 
crop was scarified four times, and hand hoed once. A later sowing of 
Flat Red averaged 10 feet high. The yields were found to be greater 
and the (|uality better than when sown in the ordinarv manner (broadcast). 

Taking the ])lots as a whole all the varieties tested gave very fair re- 
sults ; and, where maize crops in the Cranbourne Shire this season have 
been tlrilled in and properly cultivated while growing, little fault was to 
tx* found with the yields.'^ 

In Kew, Lilydale, and Upper Yarra districts, Supervisor J. S. 
McFadzean reports: — 

“ Ten demonstration plots came under m\ supervision ; three at Kew, 
one at Cro\don, tvNo at Mooroolbark, one at Cohlstream, one at Yering, 
and two at East Warburton. That at Crovdon was a \er\ interesting 
trial of four sowings of six varieties each, with seed purchased h\ Mr. 
Gwillam from the Department. 

Besides the maize that was being sown for the usual fodder c’roj) on 
each place, nine other varieties were tested. The result W\as decisivel) 
in favour of the large white-seeded variety Hickory King. The plots whtc 
all sown in drills 3 feet apart, with the .seeds al)OUt 6 inches aj)art in the 
row’.s. This allows for alxmt 30 to 35 lbs. of seed {jer acTe atrording 
to the size of the grain. All Init tw'o of the plots were ke])t cultivated 
l)etween the rows. One of these tw'o was neglected on account of the 
extra rush of harve.st work ; and the other was left to itstdf through a 
misunderstanding as to the ohjec't to lie gained b\ the repeated working of 
the soil. 

The importance of inter-cullivation in drill sowing of maize apiic*ars 
to Ive a matter w'hich many farmers fail to fully realize. If the ground 
mellows down well, and remains kK>se on the surface, the idea obtains that 
further cultivation is unnecessarv. 1 ’his is wrong. In dr}’ w^eather 
evaporation from an unprotected soil is continuous. This is capable of 
simple demonstration by observing how moisture gathers at the surface of 
the s(dl below w^r!<3d, bagging, litter, stone 01 almost an\ such substance 
that has been left lying on the ground for a da) or two. That moisture 
wdiich is apparent on lifting the protecting material would have evaporated 
unnoticed from uncovered ground. Any such protection of the surface 
soil from the direct rays of the sun when used in cultivation is known as 
mulching. ” in small gardens mucli of this mulching is done with 
manure, l<x>se stable litter, cut grass, fern tojis or such light material. 
On larger areas the same end may be attained by keeping a couple of 
inc'hes or less of the loose surface earth repeatedl) .stirred. In the course 
of evaporation the moi.sture continuously rises through the soil along 
capillary or hair-like pas.sages through which it escapes more readih to 
the surface. By refxiated stirring of the soil these capillary tul>es are kept 
broken, and a mulch of loose earth i.s formed on the ground surface. The 
upw ard course of the moisture is thus checked ; and it remains and diffuses 
just below^ that layer of loose .soil w'here the rootlets of the growing plants 
are abundant. The object of the repeated stirring of the surface soil in 
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summer cultivation is thus apparent. This work, however, retjuires to be 
done with some care. 

Scarifying or horseshoeing can do a lot of harm to a crop if done 
carelessly ; for there is the dual danger of both the moist soil below being 
brought to the surface, and the surface roots being damaged by working 
too deep or too cl6se to the growing plants. If too miu'h soil is stirred 
in the i^wking, too dee{> a layer of dry earth will be formed ; the surface 
roots will then wither and the growth of the jdant will be retarded. Again, 
although when the mai7;e first comes through the ground scarifying can 
be (lone (juite close to the young jilants without injuring them, it must be 
re'membered that roots grow and s])read rapidK . Each successive hoeing 
therefore should be of less width than the previous one ; and care must be 
taken not to work lielow the already l(x>se surface soil. Under this 
tieatment the maize plants soon make a heav) leaf growth ; and b\ the 
shade they thus provide for their nM>ts they bef'ome self protecting, and 
no further working is then necessary. 

The varietie^s of maize sown were Hk'kory King, Eclipse, Sibley, 
Hildreth’s Yellow Dent, Vi('torian Flat Red, White Horse IVxith, Early 
Learning, Solomon’s Pride, Funk’s Yellow Dent, Hill’s Bkxxl Red. Pride 
of the North, l.ongfellow and Ninety Day. The gi*owth of the plots as 
a whole varied considcrabK according to the we;ither' conditions immedi- 
att‘l\ following the sowing ot ea(‘h. The varieties, however, maintained 
thinr several |K>sitions in the plots with remarkable evenness. Hickorv 
King made a growth in the ‘several plots, ranging fr’om feet on the 
l*oorest plot to 10 feet on the f)est ; with a lik(d\ average of Mahout 7^ feet 
tlmnighout. Some of the sowings were fortunate in having a fall of rain 
witliin a few da\s from jda.nting ; while others did not gt't a gcxxl shower 
for s(wt‘ral wwks. One of thesi^ latter ])lots came ver\ clcKse to a 
failiin*, but all the drilled crops showed to advantage over broadcast 
sowings under simihir soil and weather (Conditions in each localitv. 

As })ro\i(>usl\ mentioned, Hi('kor\ King stands out from all the other 
\ari(‘ties as having made a higher, stronger, and more continiions growth 
of leaf and stalk than any of the others sown. On se\(^ral of the plots 

this varietv was fully 18 im^hes higher than the m‘Xt Ix'st, and far 

heavier in the stalk. Its growth was a litt'e slower in general than 
‘■•(*\(Tal of the others for the first 3 or 4 weeks; but from then on it 

made great headway, and continued growing aftei all the others had 

matured. From this it may taken as .1 variet\' wdiich would give its 
liest returns when sow’n not later than eaily Decemljer. It wa^nld then 
ha\e full lime to rea(’h its full giowth and mature l)efbre it would be in 
mu(‘h danpr from frost. On the wdiole mr marked difference was noti(‘ed 
in th.e ultimate growth of the next 7 vaiieties as named, all making verv 
fair stalk, and cobbing wa^ll. Funk's Yellow^ Dent and Pride of the 
North showed up well as earlv maturing varieties, making heav\ ('ob, hut 
not miu'h stalk as compared with the others. Longfellow and Ninety 
Da\ were poor both in stalk and cob. Not enough ol the Hlood Red 
variety w^as sown to express an oiiiniom on its growth. What little thi^'re 
w^as show'ed much variahilit), the \yest feeing onlv about equal to die 
naedium varieties. On Mr. Gwillam’s plots at Crovdon lx>th Funk's 
\ el low Dent and Pride of the North made verv goorl cobs at about 3 ftx^t 
high. At the same date aljout too da vs fnjm sowing- the Ecdip.se, 
Hickory King, and Sibley v’arietie\s w’cre 6 to 7 feet high and growing, 
Hickorv King there also having the advantage a little in height and a 
gcx)d deal in thickness of stalk. 
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On one of the two plots mentioned as not having had proper working 
after it was sown, what thus might have proved of some value in deciding 
the drought-resisting properties of some of the varieties, was spoiled by 
the intervention of some of the dairy stock. Even this happening, how- 
ever, was not without some interest as an experiment as to the more 
nutritious growth resulting from wide sowing as compared with broad- 
c.asling when tested by the stock themselves. Although sown a day or 
two later than some which had been close-drilled (broadcasted) on the ad- 
joining land, this plot had made much the letter growth of stalk at the 
time the cows got to it. Neglecting the broadcast crop, which grew on 
three sides of the wide drilled plot, the cows ate the stalks of the latter 
down to within a foot of the ground. As seen a few days later it looked 
as though the cows had l)een carefully herded on the drilled area, so con- 
centrated was their work on that particular part. The only rea.son that 
can be suggested to accoimt for the partiality of the cows for the drilled 
maize is that it was the swwter feed. This would agree with lx)tanical 
and chemical observations; for it is by the action of the sun\s ra\s on 
the growing plant that it is enabled to build up within it.self its valuable 
food constituents. This action is in a great measure prevented by broad- 
cast sowing; and the weak sjwndlv growth which usuallv results there- 
from is of comparatively poor feeding value. Further details regarding 
five of these plots are herewith furnished. 

(j) Mr. C. Rout, Kew, sowed 5 varieties on 2nd October, viz. — 
Hickory King, Solomon’s Pride, Early Learning, Sibley, and the farm 
sample White Horse Tooth. Of these, Hickory King and White Horse 
Tooth made the l)e.st growth, the former l)eing fairly even at feet. 
Later sowings of the farm crop gave a growth of 9 to 10 feet. 

(2) Mr. G. Hobbs, Kew, sowed six varieties on 2nd November, viz.- 
Hickorv King, Funk’s Yellow^ Dent, Early Learning, Solomon’s Pride, 
Longfellow% and the farm sample of Victorian Flat Red. On 25th 
January Yellow Dent and Flat Red w^ere well cobl)ed at about 7 feet in 
height. In the .second week in February, Hickory King was 8 to to 
feet high and cobbing. Longfellow^ was the poorest growth of the plot 
l)eing only about 5 feet high, and fine in stalk. 

(3) Mr. R. Plair made a small sowing of Hickory King, Eclipse, 
Funk's Yellow Dent, Solomon's Pride, and Victorian Flat Red on nth 
November. Owdng to the dry weather, there was uneven germination. 
With the showers in January the plot as a whole made fair growth. 
Funk’s Yellow Dent was the first to mature at 5 feet high, and was 
estimated to yield at the rate of ri tons per acre. Hickory King grew 
to 7J feet and was then estimated to yield at the rate of 22 tons per acre. 
The other three varieties were fairly close together at about 7 feet high, 
and yielded at the rate of 19 tons per acre. 

(4) Mr. F. B. Lithgow, of Coldstream, .sowed .six varieties on 17th 
Noveml)er, viz., Hickory King, P^dipse, Solomon’s Pride, Hildreth’s 
Yellow Dent, P'unk’s Yellow Dent, and the farm sample which proved to 
be Hickory King. All grew w^ell. Funk’s Yellow Deni was the first to 
mature at at)out 6^ feet high. Hildreth’s Yellow Dent matured at 
8J feet and the rest grew to an average of 9 feet throughout. Hildreth’s 
Yellow Dent was very fine in the stalk ccwnpared with the rest ; and both 
lots of Hickory King made the strongest comparative growth of the plot, 
and were the latest to mature. This plot w^as l)eing kept for seed but it 
was blighted by cT'Severe frost. In this test Hickorv King is reported to 
have been also the most hardv varietv. 
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(5) Mr. John Smith, of Cement Creek, East Warburton, sowed six 
varieties in the third week in November. These were Eclipse, Sibley, 
Hickorv King, Funk s Yellow Dent, Blood Red, and Victorian Flat Red. 
This plot was on loose red volcanic soil high up on the range. Owing to 
the extreme!) crumbly nature of this soil very little dry weather will 
seriously affect an\ >oung plants. On this account the maize showed a 
very patchy growth. This, however, was partly remedied by diverting 
one of the numerous small creeks that are to be found in every valley of 
these mountains, and giving the ground a good soaking. The several 
varieties made good progress from this on. and Hickor\ King again made 
the best growth of all, running from 7 to 8 feet high. Eclipse and 
Sibley at 6 feet were the next best.” 

Eltham Shire. — Supervisor W. Younger reports: — 

”(i) Mr. A. M. Boyd, Yarra Glen, sowed three varieties on 14th 
Novemb(^r, Hi(*kor\ King, Victorian Flat Red, and Sydney White (?). 
The Flat Red and Hicbay King grew to 10 feet high; but the Sydney 
White only reached 6 feet. 'I'he estimated yield of the whole crop was 
20 tons ]jer acre. 

(2) Mr. D. H. Hunter. Varra Glen, sowed Pride of . the North and 
Hickory King on iith November. Dry weather was experienced .shortly 
after the crop came up ; and. as it matured, two frosts occurred. Hickory 
King is reported to have come tmt the Ijetter of the two in both extremes 
of weather variation. The final result showed an estimated average of 
12 J tons i)er acre for Hickory King, again.st 8 tons for Pride of the North. 
7 'here Has very little difference in the height of the two varieties.” 

Preston, Yan Yean, and Wallan districts. Suf)ervisor J. M. Kerr 
rt‘ports : — 

“ (i) Messrs. Bertram Bros.. Preston, sowed four varieties on 29th 
Octob('r--Ec]i[).s<:\ Sibley. Longfellow, and Solomon’s Pride. About 
the second week in Janauary the whole four varieties were nearly even in 
growth, lieing then alnnit 3 feet high. Longfellow' then flowered. Sibley 
and Solomon’s Pride grew’ to 4i feet , anti Fcli]).se slightly higher. 
Eclipse stooU'd out best, and gave a very satisfactorv return at the rate 
of I7i tons i>er acre. 

(2) Mrs. C. Jeffries and Sons, of South Yan Yean, sowed Hickory 
King, Solomon’s Pride, Sibley, and Early Learning on 25th November. 
Besides the.se, the farm sample, Sydney Red, was also sown. The Early 
Learning was the first to flower, alx>ut the middle of February ; and was 
closely followed by Sibley and Solomon's Pride, all three being about 
4 feet high. Hickory King was nearly two weeks later flowering, and 
was then 4J feet high. The final result was very much in favour of the 
Sydney Red for it weighed out equal to 22 tons per acre. Hickory’ King 
17 J tons, Sibley 13 tons, Solomon’s Pride 7 tons, Early Learning 

tons. 

(3) Me.ssrs. Budd Bros., Wallan, sowed five varieties on 2nd No\em- 
lx‘r — Funk’s Yellow* Dent, Solomon’s Pride, Earlv Learning, Hickory 
King, and White Horse Tooth. Funk's Yellow Dent matured early, 
flowering when 4 feet high ; wherea.s the others grew to 5J feet. The 
weights gave Hickory King to tons per acre; Funk’s Yellow Dent, Early 
Learning, and Solomon’s Pride about etjual at SJ tons per acre ; and 
White Horse Tooth 5 tons. 

(4) Me.ssrs. Hurry Bros., Yan Yean, also sowed five varieties — Sibley, 
Early Learning, White Hotse Tooth, Ixrngfellow, and Victorian Flat 
Red. On this ]>lot, the fir.st .three named gave al)out equal results; but 
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the Victorian Flat Red was the best of all. The growth all r(/und was 
comparatively |:xx)r. The Victorian Flat Red yielded alnuit 8 tons 5 cwt. 
and the other three would average about 7 tons 17 cwt. each.’' 

Mr. Kerr comments as follows: — One of the most satisfactory re- 
sults from these demonstrations is the changing of the opinions of many 
farmers in this district as regards the value of drill sowing as compared 
with the broadcasting method. The growth of the maize on the different 
plots was watched critically ; and the results obtained have been an 
effective demonstration to many. It is now apparent to those who pre- 
vious!) tloubted it, that, though under the broadcasting system in an un- 
favorable season a farmer may not get a return e(]ual to the value of the 
seed sown, yet by the practice of drilling and intercultivation a fair crop 
of fodder may, with tolerable certaintx, relied on always. Although 
maize was sown broadc'ast close at hand to some of the drilled plots, in 
no case did its growth exceed two fa^t. In i)lot No. t the advantages of 
the Departmental s\stem weie j)articularly ai)parent. In that instance a 
hill top w^as deliberately chosen to sow on, h)ecaiise every attempt to get 
a crop of maize from that place by broadcast sowing had failed. The 
returns in this instance were highly satisfactory. Also on this same 
farm- -Mr. Bertram’s — the maize (TOp broadcasted on the rich black 
flats of the Merri Creek were a failure this }ear. On these flats in 
former more favorable seasons the broadcast system had given gcx)d 
crops. This .shows that, in a bad season especial!) , there is onh one 
system of maize sowing w'orth con.sidering, viz., drilling, followed by 
intercultivation.” 

Broadmeadows and Bulla Shires. — Superxisor H. W. Budd re- 
ports : • 

” (1) Mr. T. Wallbridge, Somerton, sowed four varieties on 30th 
October — Hickor) King, Funk’s Yellow Dent, Solomon’s Pride, and 
Sydney Flat Red. The growth on the whole was fairl) even, being from 
5 to 5J feet ; Solomon's Pride bt*ing if anything the l-)est. P'unk’s Dent 
stixded out fairl) well. The crop was estimated to be about tons 
per acre. 

(2) Mr. J. Twomey, Broadmeadows, sowed five varieties un 26th 
October — Sibley, Earlv Learning, Solomon's Pride, Little Yankee, and 
Ninet) Day. The sownng was made in twa> places, so a full cv’.mparison 
was not obtained. Sibley reached a height of 9 f(xt and wms estimated 
to yield 13 tons 7 cwt, per acre. 

(3) Mr. J. B. Howse, Tullamarine, sowed four varieties on 27th 
October — Sibley, Pride of the North, Early Learning, and Solomon’s 
Pride. Owing to dry weather the crop did not come up rcgularh, some 
appearing as late as i6th Januarx. Pride of the North averaged 4 feet 
high ; Early Learning 4I feet ; Sihlev and Solomon’s Pride about 5 feet. 
Siblex show'ed the better groxvth all round and the xield from it was equal 
to 7 tons 17 cwt. per ai're. 

(4) Mr. McAfahon, Siinburx, .sowed four varieties on 3rd December — 
Sibley, Eclip.se, White Hor.se Tooth, and Longfelloxv. This plot had a 
good soaking a wwk previous to planting and the ground was moist. The 
seed therefore germinated regularly and the crop averaged a foot high 
inside a month from sowing. The ultimate height of each variety was 
Longfellow^ 4 feet ; Sibley 6 feet ; White Horse Tooth 6| feet ; and 
Eclipse 7 feet. Eclipse made the most suci'essful cropping, and gave a 
return equal to 23 tons it cwt. per acre.” 

Mr. Budd adds: — ^*On the whole, it is satisfactorv to be able to 
report that, though the season was very dry, none of the demonstration 
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plots were a failure. Owing to careless cultivation the same cannot l)e 
said of the general run of mai/e sowings in this district. Too many of 
the farmers leave the preparation of their maize land until just prior to 
sowing This is tcK> late. Instead of this, it should be ploughed as early 
as tx>ssil)le, say as soon as the general sowing of the hay crop is finished. 
It should be then worked over at intervals, so as to keep it in good con- 
dition for a satisfactory sowing of the maize cro]) when the proper time 
arrives. Jt is not unusual in these districts to hear a farmer excuse him- 
self for neglecting to proviile green fodder for his stock b\ saying that 
in a good year it is not recjuired, and in a bad )ear it ^on’t grow.” 
However, besides demonstrating that there is considerable difference be- 
twe^en the yields from the several varieties of maize for fodder purposes, 
these experimental plots have served as object lessons to many farmers to 
[irove that in a dr\ season, with drill sewing and proper cultivation, a 
jirofitable cro[) of maize can be grown here.” 

Little River and Werribee districts. — Supervisor lb K. 0'Br>an 
retx)rts : — 

” Owing to the ver\ dr\ season none of the experimental maize plots 
sowm here wt)uld lie t'lassed as a success when compared with the results 
obtained in more favoured districts. H<.\\ve\er, the maize on them was from 
3 to 4^ feet high. Sible\ , Kcli[)Se, Hi('kor) King, Funk's V^llow' Dent, 
and While Hor.n* 'rooth v\ere sown. Of these, Sibley and Hickory King 
showed to best aihant.ige. 'I’aken on the whole, Sibley was rather the 
b(‘st of the lot, 'J'he only lot that was weighed was the Sibley variety 
on Mrs. M<'\aughton's farm at Little River, and the yield yvas estimated 
at 7 tons 9 cwt. ])er ticn‘." 

.Sl'MMARY. 

Reyiewing the results of these expt'riments the outstanding feature is 
the success ot tlie Hii'Kory King variety. Ayerage sample^ ot this maize 
yyere yvtaghed on 18 plots; ami the ayerage estimated yield throughout 
yyas 21 tons 3 cwt. of greiai fodder tier acre. Out of 41 plots of which 
reports have bt*cn furnished, Hickory King was grown on 33. In 21 ot 
these it was ('onsidered t(» lie by far the l)est ; and in f<iur otheis it divided 
the honours. Its yield yvas surpasscal in only 8 plots out of the 32. Sibley 
yvith 7 firsts and Eclipse 6 firsts are those next in order of ext'ellence. 
Jn seieral instanct‘s, htwyevcr, these tyvo and the Sydney and Victorian 
Flat Reds as well as a feyy others have shoyvn up very yvell in ('(/m])a risen 
yvith Hickory King. As other nt w varieties become more commonly growui 
it is (jiiite |K>ssible that they m<iy pnwe superior even to our pre.sent lx?st ; 
but, as it is, even with Hi('kory King, a much larger (piantity of seed 
than can .it present be obtained yyill need to be available before thi.s 
variety* can be very extensively groyvn as a fodder crop. In many 
instances, tht^refore, it yvill be neces.sary to make use of s<fme of the other 
prominent yielders just referred to. 

That there is also a further v^arialion in the groyvth of the several 
varieties under other ('limatic conditions is seen bv referring to Mr. 
I^'s article in the April issue of the Journal, In E.astern Gippsland, 
where Mr. tree's experiments yvere carried out, ITink's Yellow Dent, 
Longfelloyv, and Eclipse gave the heaviest returns in fodder ; and Hickory 
King was only* 7th on the li.st. In the drier districts in which the Dairy 
Supervision exjxriments have been carried out, the two first named, l)eing 
early maturing varieties, did not show at all to a<iv^antage. For all dis- 
tricts E('lipse ajipears to be the mo.st generally consistent vielder. Hoyvever, 
enough jiroof has been brought forvy^ard bv this |>ast sea.son’s work to show 
that some varieties are more specially suited for each district than are 
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Others ; and from the data furnished it should be a very simple matter for 
each farmer to decide for himself which variety will be the most profitable 
for his particular farm. 

The results of the experiments also demonstrate that, with the excep- 
tion of a few of the earlier maturing sorts such as have been just referred- 
to, almost any of the varieties of maize dealt with will give payable results 
if properly cultivated. The better the preparation of the seed bed the 
more evenly will the seed germinate. The more thoroughly the inter- 
cultivation of the crop is effected, the more siUisfactory will be its growth. 
In' so far as up-to-date farming is concerned the day of the broadcast 
system of maize-sowing is now past. Even where irrigation is practised, 
the system of drilling in the seed in wide rows is the best. Much seed 
is wasted in broadcast sowing. There is an increase in the quality of 
the fodder, as well as in the cjuantity, when the plants are given room to 
proj)erly develop. Also, where the intercultivation of the crop is 
properly carried out, the land is cleaned of weeds which under other 
systems invariably make strong growth under the shelter of the 
maize crop. Broadcast sowing of maize for an) practical purpose is more 
or Jess a waste of money; and few dairvmen can afford to follow' that 
method of farming. 


THE NORTHERN SPY APPLE. 

/. Cronin^ Principal, School of Horliculiure, Burnley, 

Fruit medium to large size, roundish, conical, slightly ribbed; eye 
small, closed, set in a deep corrugated basin; stalk short, inserted in a 
shallow cavity ; skin yellow on shaded side, streaked and stri|>?d with red 
on side, exj)osed to the sun ; flesh yellowish w'hite, tender and juicy, flavour 
rich, aromatic, very fine. 

The tree is a strong, vigorous, upright grower, a shv bearer when young, ♦ 
but producing good crops when mature if proj^erly pruned and managed. 
It is thoroughiv proof against the attacks of w(,olly aphis, and is now 
generally used;. by nurt-erymen as a stock on w'hich other varieties are 
budded or grafted. The apple growers of Australia, at least, are deepl 
indebted to the late Mr. Thos. Lang, of Ballarat, who was the discoverer 
of the blight -resisting (qualities of this variety, and who systematically used 
it and the Winter Majetin as stocks for grafting in his nursery at Warren- 
heip. It is certain that in many districts in Victoria the culture of many 
of the finest varieties of apples would be most difficult, if not impossible,, 
were it not for the use of this and other Immune varieties as stocks as a 
preventive of the attacks of woolly aphis at the roots. 

Although one* of the finest dessert apples in cultivation and a fairly 
good keeper, this variety is r/ot popular with orchardists on account of its- 
tardiness in bearing profitable crops, coupled with a tenderness ot the skin 
which bruises readily and prevents the fruit being displayed for sale in 
good condition, excepting under the most careful conditions of handling- 
and transport. 

In districts of heavy rainfall, and generally cool climatic conditions, 
woolly aphis is the worst pest of the apple grower. In commercial 
orchards the employment of special knowledge and special equipment 
keeps this pest in check, but in the gardens devoted to the cultivation of 
fruits for domestic Use the skill and material necessary are usually absent. 
Under conditions suited to wool I v aphis. Northern Spy is an apple that 
should find a plac6 in the garden of the amateur. 
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ORCHARD NOTES. 

/. Cronin^ PnnctfaU School of Horticulture, Burnley. 

The selection of kinds and varieties of fruits suitable for planting for 
commercial purposes in any district in the State is a comparatively easy 
task. Excellent articles have appeared in the section devoted to horticulture 
in the leading weekly papers on the results obtained by the most successful 
orchnrdists, the kinds and varieties grown that were found to be most 
suitable for the particular district, and the systems of cultivation, irrigation, 
pruning, and spraying employed in each case. Fruit-growers have un- 
doubtedly benefited by such information, and have shown their appreciation 
by following in a great measure the advice rleduced, or tendered. The 
Journal of Agriculture has borne its part, and the orchard inspectors have 
carried valuable information to places where doubts and difficulties existed, 
and by advice and demonstration have assisted fruit-growers in conducting 
their orchards on safe and profitable lines. 

One of the most important changes effected has Ijeen the reduction of 
kinds and varieties of fruits grown, and the increase of those that are suited 
to the place, and the requirements of the various and most profitable 
markets, v The problems of management have l:)een decreased, it being much 
(Msier to Ifearn the peculiarities and wants of a few varieties than a host, 
iind a market for the disposal of the crop is more readily found, buyers 
for ex|X>rt or manufacture seeking the growers who Have large quantities 
of the kind and cla.SvS of fruit they require. 

"I'he average i)rices obtained for varieties of apples and pears in London 
for several years are a reliable guide to the intending planter who proposes 
to (*xi)ort his fruit, when those prices are coupled with the regularity of 
cro])j)ing and ease of culture, suitability to .situation for the purpose, which, 
in addition to points respecting management, includes time of the fruit 
maturing. A good keeping and carrying apple that is not fit to ship by the 
middle of April at latest is not likely to pay as an export, variety. An 
average j>rice of alx>ut 9s. per case must be obtained to afford a fair profit 
after all expenses are paid, Cox s Orange Pippin is one of the most profit- 
able of export apples, judging only by the prices obtained in London. 
Compared with Jonathan it produces about one bushel of exjiort fruit to the 
three produced by Jonathan and is not as easily managed. Esopus 
Spitzenberg, a very fine apple, comes in the same category. Jonathan is 
easily the best variety to plant in the Southern district.s. 

For local market lequirements and Inter-State shipping, the finest export 
varieties are always most profitable at their season, but earlier and later 
varieties are needed to provide a sequence from l^eginning of January until 
August and September, or later where cold storage is employed to retard 
maturity. The earliest apples marketed in Mell)Ourne are grown in the 
IMoorabbin district where the orchardists aim to prcxiuce early kinds chiefly, 
realizing that they cannot compete with other districi:s for the production 
of export and keeping samples. Early Margaret, Mr. Gladstone, Red 
A.strachan, William^s Favourite, Irish Peach, and Grnven.stein, are the best 
early varieties grown for dessert in the district named. 

A selection that would provide a long succession for either market or 
home supply is as follows: — 

Applet . — Red Astrachan, WillianT.s Favourite, Gravenstein, 

Emperor Alexander, Jonathan, Kentish Fillbasket, Pomme de 
r 
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Neige, Cleopatra (in Northern districts), Munroe’s Favourite 
(in Northeni districts), Reinette cle Canada, London (five-crown) 
Pippin, Rome Beauty, Stewart’s Seedling, Lord Wolseley, 
Statesman, Rymer, Yates (in good moist soil), Rokewood. 

Pears, — Williams’ Bon Chretien, Howell, Beurr^ de Capiaumont, 
Beurr^ Bose, I.ouise Bonne of Jersey, Marie Louise, Josephine 
de Malines, Glou Morceau, Winter Cole, Winter Nelis, Black 
Achan, Harrington’s Victoria. 

Plums , — Early Orleans, De Mcmitford, Angelina Burdett, Diamond, 
Jefferson, Coe’s Golden Drop, Pond’s Seedling, Silver Prune, 
Reine Claude de Bavay, Grand Duke. 

Japanese Plums, — Wright’s Early, Burbank, Climax, Satsuma, 
Wickson, O(’tol)er Purple. 

Peaches, — Brigg’s Red May, High's Early Canada, Hale’s Early, 
Royal George, Late Crawford, Ell)erta, Lad\ Palmerston, 
Wonderful. 

Apricots, — Oulliii’s Early Peach, Campl)ell field Seedling, Large 
Red, Moor Park, Dundonald, Ro\al George. 

In districts fairly free from late frosts all or any of the above would 
thrive in a soil suitable for fruit culture. An assortment more varied in 
species and varieties is often found in commercial orchards where the 
market for the jiroduce is a country town or district. There is no reason 
why a similar result should not Ije obtained in the orchard designed to 
supply fruit for home use, if the cultivator will protect his trees and their 
products from the ravages of insects and fungi and mini.ster to their needs 
general!). Small fruits thrive in places where the larger in a great degree 
fail. Raspberries, currants, gooseberries, and strawl)erries reac'h i)erfection 
in elevated and cool districts but, with the exception of the latter, are 
totally unsuited to coastal districts slighth above sea-level, or where the 
soil is light and poor, or the summer temperature very high. Cherries 
need a cool soil and careful treatment. In some districts they are extremely 
hardy, while in places near by they fail under any treatment. Vines, 
citrus trees, and figs can also l)e grown in most districts, excepting those of 
heavy rainfall and deep rich soil, wliere if they groiv well they generally 
fail to fruit sati.sf actor ily or the sample is poor. 

An American writer, Stringfellow, in a hook entitled 7V/r New Horti- 
culture^ attacked various cultural methods universally adopted by orchardists 
and gardeners. He claimed among other matters that the system of planting 
deciduous trees with as many roots as possible wms wrong, and advocated 
the entire removal of the roots and the head, leaving onlv a stub at each 
end. A hole sufficiently large to accommodate the stub only was also 
advocated, and, after planting and the soil returned, a rammer was to be 
used to solidify the soil. Various other cultural points were also challenged. 
In respect to the planting it has been admitted that he was right in a 
great measure, and that roots may be safely cut back to within 3 inches 
of the stem, the head being treated accordingly. Without knowdng of 
the liefore-mentioned author or his work, the writer has practised this 
method of planting for man\ years and can vouch for its correctness. 
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A FUNGUS-LIKE APPEARANCE ON IMPORTED AND 
EXPORTED APPLE TREES. 

D, Me Alpine^ Vegetable Pathologist, 

In a consignment of }Oung apple trees, chiefly consisting of Cox^s 
Orange Pippin, sent to this State from England, both ihe roots and stems 
were covered with a l(X>se white powder of mealy appearance which gave 
the impression of the spores of a fungus and, in fac't, they were submitted 
to me for examination in order to determine the nature of the growth. 
The trees arrived here on 24th Ma\ after a vovage of a little over six 
weeks and they were pa('ked in straw in a tight case without any ventilation. 
They were inclined to be damj) and the white meal\ jx)wder covering the 
surface turned brown, as soon as it was freely exposed to the air. On a 
oireful examination of the stems and roots, it was se^en that the outgrowths 
invariably arose from the numerous breathing pores scattered all over the 
surface and which are known as lenticels from the'ir being somewhat lens- 
.shai>ed in appearance. 



I. STOMATA IN EPIDERMIS. 


In order to understand the ap])earance j)r- rented In the apple trees, it 
will l)e ne<’essar\ to consider the nature of some of the contrivances which 
exist in plants to allow' ol the inten'hange of gases between the exterior 
and the interior. It is ju.st as necessary for a plant to breathe or respire 
as it is for an animal, and there are numerous little openings on the surface 
of It'aves, generally on the under surface where thev are more protected, 
to permit of the aeration of the tissues. If the skin or epidermis l)e 
detached from the under surface of a Geranium leaf and examined under 
the microsco]X‘, it is seen to l)e studded all over with little openings or 
breathing-pores know'n as stomata, shown in Fig. 1. Each opening or 
stoma is composed of two sausage-shat'ed cells, facing each other with 
their cont'ave sides and attached firmly at either end. The o])ening between 
is like a little mouth enclo.sed by two lips and, although each oqe is 
exceedingly minute, they make up for this 1>\ being exceedingly numexoiis. 
In some leaves, there are as many as r8o,ooo to the square inch and 
generally they are open during the day and shut at night. 
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But the stein and roots have contrivances for the admission of air and 
other gases as well as the leaves, and since the first skin or epidermis 
[.lerishes and is replaced by a layer of cork, whenever the\ become too bulky 
to lx? sufficiently protected by a single layer of cells, as in woody fjranches 
of one year’s growth, then they have a different arrangement. The corky 
layer is easily recognised in the Cork Oak, but it must be remembered that 
this substance occurs generally in plants, although it would not be regarded 
as such from the oork merchant’s point of view ; as in the skin of the 
potato. In many of our gum trees which are said to “ shed their bark 
instead of their leaves,” this is simplv a shedding of the corky layer which 
has become too small for the expanding stem, and if the snKX>th surface 
l)eneath is scratched, even with the finger-nail, it will show the green 
assimilating cells which are not found inside the proper Ixirk, as we 
know it, for instance, in the apple tree. 



2. CROSS SECTION OF LENTICEL ON SKIN OF POTATO (AFTER SORAUER). 


The structures found in those parts of plants invested b) a corky 
layer, corresponding in function to the .stomata in the leaves, are called 
Lenticels or Cortical jxires. To the naked eye, they appear as little 
warts on the surface of the stem, and just as the breathing-pores of the 
leaves are formed from epidermal cells, so the breathing -pores of the stem 
are formed from cork -cells. At these spots, the cork-cells do not form an 
enclosed layer as they usually do, consisting of flattened cells arranged in 
rows one above the other, tier upon tier, as shown in Fig. zk. Where a 
lentical occurs, the cork-cells are not firmly united together but loosely 
arranged, leaving small spaces between which the air has free access to 
the interior. 

In the cross-section of the skin of a tx>tato (Fig. 2) it is seen to be 
composed of cork-cells, as at k, l;)eneath which are the cells containing 
starch-grains, and at a, a lenticel is beginning to be formed. The cells 
take in moisture, swell, and cause the skin to burst, as at /, and the lenticel 
thus formed is filled with loose whiti.sh mealy cells. 

Sven in normal growing plants, the white mealy appearance may occur 
after a long spell of wet weather and I have seen it on the surface of 
potatoes in wet growing seasons. Under these conditions, the cells at / 
are multiplied excessively, they are pushed up from l)eIow, and the outer- 
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most cells are thrown off in the form of l(X)se fluffy material. After this 
necessary i)reliminar\ explanation, it will lie easy to understand the 
appearance presented hy the imjx)rted apple trees (Fig. 4). The apple 
trees confined in a close l)ox, without ventilation, and possessed of a certain 
amount of sap, produced an excessive amount of corky tissue at those points 
<lentk!els) where the moisture escajied, and this swelling up and detachment 
•of the outer loose cells as they liecame dry, fully explains the condition in 
which they arrived at the end of the voyage (Figs. 3 and 4), When 
planted, however, under jiroper conditions, they grow all right. 

In the Transvaal Agricultural Journal for January, 1909, there is a 
splendid illustration of the fungus-like appearance presented by apple-tree 
stocks, in the form of a photograph of some sent to Pretoria from Victoria 
<Fig. 5). It is, however, named Apple Tree Canker {Nrctria diihsima, 
Ful.),’’ and in a reiKirt uix>n it by I. B. Pole Evans, B.A., B.Sc., F.L.S., 
Plant Pathologist to the D(*y)artment of Agriculture there, it i.s stated that 
The fungus {Ncctria diitssima) was found in a consignment of 5,000 
u'lung a])ple trees sent to Pretoria from Me*llx>urne, Australia. All the 
tree's were infected and consequent!} were promptly destroyed by the 



3. CROSS SECTION OF LENTICEL. 

Department of Agriculture as soon as the disease was detected.’' If a 
4 omparison is made lietween the apple trees imported from Britain and the 
st(X"ks extx>rted from this State into Pretoria, there is seen to be a verv 
close res4-mblan('e, as shown in the photographs, and when it is realized 
diat the so-called fungus-growth is simph due to the excessive production 
and swelling of the cork} tissues in the one case, there are leasonable 
grounds for supposing that it is the same in the other. It is worth) of 
note that in the Pretoria consignment all the trees were stated to be infected 
and when it is considered that every one of them w^as subject to the same 
c<aiditions on the voyage, it Ixwmes evident how they all presented a 
"'imilar appearance. 

A brief history of the consignment in question will now' l)e given. 
There were 5,000 Northern Spy one-year-old stocks forwarded to Pretoria 
on 24th August of lasit year, 3,000 of them being 12 to 15 inches long, 
and 2,000, 6 to 9 inches long. They were sent in an ordinary packing-case 
and packed in moss obtained in the neighl)ourhood of the nurserx. The 
moss was laid out in the lx>ttom of the case to a dei>th of 2 inches, then a 
layer of stocks, above that a layer of moss, then another layer of stocks, 
and so on, until the case was filled. They would reach their destination 
in alyout a month from the time of shipment. It w^as rather late in the 
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season for despatching a consignment, and the development of leaves on 
the voyage, as shown in the photograph, indicates that a certain amount of 
growth took place, which would also tend to cause an excessive development 



4. BRANCHES FROM IMPORTED 5. APPLE TREE STdCKS (FROM 

APPLE TREES. “TRANSVAAL AGRICULTURAL JOURNAL**).. 


of the lenticels stimulated by the escaping moisture. Tt may be noted 
that the Northern Spy stock is conspicuous among other varieties fox its 
profuse development of lenticels. 
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Previous consignments of similar stocks, packed in the same way, had 
4 )een sent from the same nursery to Africa in 1908 — 6,000 on 28th June, 
5,000 on 24th July, and 3,000 as late as 14th Septeml)er. One consignment 
was also sent to England last season, and 54,000 in several consignments 
to New Zealand, and not a single complaint had l>een made, with the 
•exception of that from Pretoria. 

There is a complete system of inspection of nurseries in force in 
Victoria, and this is carried out by a body of trained inspectors, who have 
all shown their practical acquaintance wdth diseased conditions of fruit 
trees, before appointment. 

I have not only personally insj^ected the nursery from which the apple- 
tree stocks were sent ; but for the past nineteen years it has been my official 
duty to investigate the Fungi of Australia and make a complete list ot 
them, as far as known, and although I am familiar with the fungus known 
as Nectria ditissima, Tul. in its various stages in Britain, it has never been 
found here on Northern Spy stock. 

'J'he simple prfX)f of the existence of this fungus in Victoria would Ixj 
the production of a specimen, but that has not been forthcoming. Inter- 
national courtesy, if not international law, requires that decisive proof be 
given of the reasons for anv wholesale condemnation of diseased plants or 
parts of j)lants, and if, for instance, citrus fruits from a neighlK)uring 
State are condemned, on account of being seriously affected with Black 
Spot {Phoma citricarpa), a specimen of the fungus causing the disease is 
always available for examination. 

As ii warning ag«nnst the danger of drawing ct>nclusions from super- 
ficial appearaiu'es in the difficult domain of plant pathology, T cannot do 
Letter than (piote the concluding paragraph of Pole Evans’ report on the 
Pretoria ('onsignment : — “ 'I'he imj)ortation of this fungus(?) from 
Australia only serves to show’ how important it is that all plants from 
overs(‘a and elsew’here should be examined by a competent officer, lx?fore 
they are allowed 10 enter this Colony, and when it is realized that tliest* 
5,000 inferted(?) apple ♦^rees might have l)een planted in the Transvaal, 
if they had escaijed inspection, it can hardly l)e wondered at that this 
country is already so heavily burdened with foreign ])ests.” 


REPORT ON “BITTER PIT ’ OF THE APPLE. 

D. Me At pine. Vegetable Pathologist. 

I have the honour to report, as requested, on the subject of what is 
commonly known in Australia as “Bitter Pit” of the apple. It is un- 
fortunately only too w’ell know’n to apple growers, Ixuh here and in other 
parts of the world, but it is necessar) to understand clearly w-hat is the 
nature of the disease to which this name is applied, in orcler to prevent 
confusion. 

The common name was first given to this disease by Dr. Cobb, for- 
merly Vegetable Pathologist to the New South Wales Department of 
Agriculture in 1895, although it had previously been mentioned in the 
Agricultural Gazette of New South Wales for 1892 under the heading ot 
Another obscure disease of the apple.’’ The name of “ Bitter Pit ” was 
suggested, l)ecause as he remarks ‘‘ The brow'n spots, when several are 
taken out and placed at once in the mouth, have an undoubted bitter 
taste,” although he also found dead tissue between the skin and the core 
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which had not a bitter taste. It is also interesting to note that in con 
nexion with the disease so named, he had seen no evidence that would 
prove the disease to be caused by a fungus. 

The latest from America in connexion with this disease is by Brooks 
in the Bulletin of the Torre y Botanical Club for September, 1908, on 
‘ The Fruit Spot of Apples. ^ The writer slates that there are two dis* 
tinct fruit spots occurring on the apple, one of which is called the “ Fruit 
Pit and the other the Fruit Spot,*^ the latter lieing associated witii 
a distinct fungus. 

It is the former which agrees with our “ Bitter Pit,” although the 
writer was unable to detect a bitter taste in the browned tissue. With 
regard to the cause and occurrence of the disease he writes: — ” Micro- 
scopical examination of fruit pits have given no indication of the pre- 
sence of fungi or bacteria. Brown tissue from the surface pits and from 
the more deeply seated vascular regions has been transferred to various 
culture media but always without securing bacterial or fungus growth.” 

Although the cause is unknown, the di.sease itself has characteristi(' 
symptoms and these, together with its distribution and varieties affected, 
will be given as a necessary preliminary to the recommendations to be 
made for dealing with it. 

Symptoms. — In some varieties the external indications appear while 
the fruit is still on the tree, and in others they only appear after the fruit 
is picked and stored. In the case of ” Prince Bismarck ” I have seen 
fully 90 per cent, of the fruit “ pitted ” while on the tree and in the 
case of Jonathans they may appear sound when shipped and the disease 
develops on the voyage. Whether developed on the fruit on the tree or 
in storage, however, there is no mistaking the appearance presented by the 
disease. Numerous small depre.s.sions, somewhat hemispherical in shaj)e, 
usually appear on the surface of the apple, and on examining the tissue 
Ijeneath these sunken areas the cells are found to l^e brown and shrunken^ 
thus accounting for the depressions. The spots ultimately become dark 
brown appearing almost black, and several of them may run together to 
form one large spot. This spotting of the surface is usually accompaniect 
by an internal browning of the tissue. When the fruit is cut across 
numerous isolated brown spots are seen, but when carefully examined these 
are found to be in reality continuous strands of brown tissue surrounding 
the vascular bundles. The surface spots may occur without the internal 
browming and the disease is then sometimes distinguished as ” surface 
pit,” and the internal browning may occur without any evident surface 
markings. I have found both the outer and inner brown tissue to have a 
bitter taste when kept in the mouth for a short time, but some good obser- 
vers have failed to detect it. In the case of pears the bitterness is ver\ 
pronounced, resembling that of quinine. 

Distribution. — The disease known as Bitter Pit ” or ” Fruit Pit ' 
not only oc!curs in Australia but has been found in the United States of 
America, Canada and Cape of Good Hope. It is also well known in Ger- 
many wdiere it is called ” Stippen ” from its supposed resemblance to the 
dots used in strippling by artists. In the Australian States, it has been 
the cause of severe losses for some years past in Victoria, New South 
Wales, South Australia and Tasmania, and the disease will probablv 
become troublesome in the other States as the fruit-growing area is 
extended. 

Varieties Affected. — The pear and quince are known to be affected 
by this di.sease, 'but it is in the apple that it is l)est known and has done 
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most serious damage. There are some varieties much more susceptible 
than others and there are even some which seem to escape it in one district 
and yet succumb to it in another. The Cleopatra, for instance, is gener- 
ally regarded as one of the most susceptible, but I have found Annie 
Elizabeth, Shockley and Prince Bismarck equally bad. The following 
is a list of varieties of apples more or less subject to this disease in 
Victoria : — 


Annie Elizabeth 
Cat’s Head 
Cleopatra 

Cox’s Or«inge Pippin 

Esopus Spitzenbrrg 

Five Crown 

Graven stein 

Hoover 

Jonathan 

Late Wine 


Lord Wolseley 
Magg’s SeedJing 
Miinroe’s Favourite 
Newtown Pippin 
Nick-a-jack 
Northern Greening 
Northern Spy 
Prince Alfred 
Princess Alexandra 
l*rince Bismarck 


Ribston Pippin 
Rome Beauty 
Rymcr 

Scarlet Nonpareil 

Shockley 

Stone Pippin 

Sturmcr Pippin 

Winter Majetin 

Yates (comparatively free) 


Recommendations. — Although this disea.se has been known for at 
least 30 years, having l)een described in 1879 by Sorauer as occurring near 
Berlin, and has received attention at the hands of scientists and practical 
growers, we are still in the dark as to the real cause of it and conse- 
(juently no means of coping with it are known. Since no definite organism 
has l)een found associated wdth it, one is led to the conclusion that it is a 
constitutional disea.se and the abnormal i>h) siological conditions ma\ be 
due to a variety of cau.ses. The advice to grow sorts that are not liable 
to it is no remedy, an\ more than it would lx; a remedv to give up growing 
apples altogether in districts affected with the disease. There is no doubt 
aF to the serious losses caused In it, and this, combined with the variety 
of opinions expressed by leading grower.s as to the numerous factors tend- 
ing to produce it, renders it imperative that a thorough investigation be 
undertaken to discover the cause or causes of it and the exact conditions 
under which it occurs .so that some means may tie devised for overcoming 
it. 

Since the disease is common in several States of the Commonwealth 
and as it is not one that can lie projierly investigated by any single State, 
1' would 1 h* the duty of a National Department of Agriculture to under- 
take it. But since there is no machinery at present in existence for this 
purpo.se I w^ould strongly rtH'ommend that the different States particularly 
11 terested, viz., New South Wales, Victoria, South Au.stralia and Tasmania 
sliould provide the necessarv funds and appoint a skilled investigator who 
would devote his whole time to an experimental study of this serious 
ilisease both in the laboratory and in the orchard. Exiieriments could 
then 1 k‘ conducted in each State and from the very nature of the disease 
its investigation would require the co-operation of the leading growers in 
the resiKxtive States. Everv jK>ssible factor which contributes to the 
growth of the tree and the formation of fruit would reciuire to be dealt 
with. The nature of the soil in which the affected trees grow, the rain- 
fall and the sea.son, the cultivation, manuring and jiruning, and even the 
stocks u.sed, as Northern Spy is liable to it, would all demand attention. 
Idle cliemical comjK>sition of the apple when diseased would require to 
Ix" a.scertained at different periods of its grow'th, with s|)ecial reference 
to the sugar and acid content and the increase or decrease of tannic and 
malic acids in the cell .sap. To trace this disease to its source and find a 
remedy for it will tax the energies of the trained speciali.st, and the in- 
creasing losses due to it each year call for an exhaustive investigation 
without delav. 
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SHERRY: ITS MAKING AND REARING. 

F, de Castella, Government Viticulturist, 

Since the i6th century, “ sherry has been a household word m 
England and the wine known by that name, the object of a large trade 
with Spain. The frequent references of Shakespeare, and the praises 
he has made Falstaff sing of “good sherris sack'' with its “twofold 
operation" in "King Henry IV." and elsewhere are perhaps equally 
convincing and certainly more picturesque than the statistics which could 
be quoted. 

According to the Duke cle Almodovar del Rio, the expedition of the 
Earl of Essex against Cadiz in the sixteenth centur\ is largely responsible- 
for the development of the sherry trade. The Spanisi\ galleons there 
captured, laden with wine for the American colonies, popularized the type 
in England and led to its gradually replacing canary sack. 

The Peninsular war and the increased intercourse between England 
and Spain for which it was res|)onsible, still further stimulated the trade, 
which steadily increased until the sixties and seventies of the last century, 
which witnessed the height of the prosperity of Jerez de la Frontera, the 
centre of the sherry district. In or about the year 1873 vineyard land 
sold at up to ;^40o per acre, and Mostos — Le., new wine.s— for as much as. 
400 ].)e.setas per bota or butt, equivalent to nearly 4s. j^r gallon. In 
that year the imix)itation of sherrv into England reached the total of 
80,257 butts or over 8 million gallons. 

The town of Jerez, though numbering only some 60,000 inhabitants, 
ranked as one of the richest in Spain and its prosperity was entirely due 
to the wine trade with England. 

After this period of extraordinary prosperity a marked reaction set in 
and since 1880, or thereabouts, there has been a steadv decline in the 
.sherry trade with England, its principal customer, which in 1896 only 
imported 17,051 butts or less than a quarter of what it received in 1873 — , 
a decline which is most difficult to explain and wh’ch is probably rather 
due to the change of fickle fashion than to any other cause. Various 
explanations have been suggested but none of them are realh satisfactory. 
The demand for cheaper wines, with the usual result of blending with 
wine of lower grade and con.sequent lowering of cjuality', is one. Accord- 
ing to Don Francisco Ivison y O’ Neale the average price of Sherries 
shipped to London has fallen from ;;^4o per butt of 108 gallons in i860 
to ;^24 in 1892. The attack of Dr. Thudicum on the wholesomeness 
of sherry, is a good deal blamed for it locally ; this will l)e dealt 
with more fully in connection with the use of plaster in the making of 
the wine, a practice out of which capital appear.s to have been made. The 
outbreak of phylloxera is sometimes blamed, but as this occurred in 1895, 
or long after the decline in trade had .set in, it cannot in anv way lie held 
responsible; though it has certainly led to a reduction in production which 
reconstitution has not, as yet, made good. 

The falling off in the demand W this wine mav in certain quarters 
lie looked upon as a blessing in disguise, for it has permitted accumula- 
tions of old wines in the bodegas of Jerez which are more than ample 
to maintain the quality of the wines shipfied, until the produce of the 
new vineyards is fit to take the place of tho.se destroved by phylloxera. 
Quite recently there are .symptoms of a revival in the demand for sherrv. 

It is at any rate hoped for by those interested in the trade and certainly 
justified by the quality of the large existing stocks of magnificent wines. 
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Although it has fallen from its former high j)Osition, the present 
volume of trade is considerable, and the district, both on account of the 
quality of its wine and the special methods bv which it is obtained, 
amply repays detailed study. Besides, the literature which exists on the 
subject, especially in the English language, is very limited. 

The situation of the district and its methods of culture and reconstitu- 
tion on phylloxera resistant stocks, have already been dealt with in the 
Journal for May, 3908. In the present article it is proposed to deal 
with the making of the wine and its after treatment. The varied and 
complex manipulations which result in the magnificent and unique wines 
for which Jerez de la Frontera is renowned all the world over but par- 
ticularly so in English sj^eaking countries. 

It is scarcely necessary to point out that the word Sherry is a corrup- 
tion of the older spelling of the name of the alx>ve town which was in 
former times spelt Xerez. The initial lieing pronounced almost 

like ‘‘ch” in Southern Spain the English name of the wine is easih 
accounted for. 

The Bodegas of Jerez. 

Jerez has been chiefly built up by its wine trade, and the main objects 
of interest to visitors to the town are the bodegas of the large merchants. 
These are uni(jue in their way and total Iv different from what one usual Iv 
expects from a ('ellar. ll will l)e well to endeavour to describe what 
these wine str>res are really like and the conditions which i)revail in them 
since these are fa<'tors whic'h have a gotxl deal to do with the evolution 
of the wine and its ultimate character. 

'I'he name “ Bodega ” is one, the meaning of which has become per 
verted in English speaking countries, where it has Ijeen adopteil to desig- 
nate a wine shoj) where a letail trade is conducted. Such distortions of 
meaning wheat a word is transplanted from one language to another are 
not uncommon, and the Spanish meaning in this particular case is \er\ dii' 
lerent to the one usuallv attributed to it in England. 

A l)odega is really a cellar, or warehou.se ; it also means the hold of a 
ship, but never a retail wine shop, which in Spain is known as a Posada 
O’* Par ad or. A lK)dega is thus reallv a cellar, or, more strictly speaking, 
a wane merchant’s warehouse or store, for being entirely alK)ve ground it 
cannot be termed a cellar. In Jerez the bodegas are one-storied buildings 
wdth a large and lofty roof of heavy tiles, usually supported by brick 
piers. On entry the impression created is curious. 'Fhe general view 
reminds tine more of a church than a wine .store, though the t er.s of butts 
soon disfjel this first impression. 

Everything in aw*ell kept bodega, wdth the exception of the casks con- 
taining the wine, is kejit .scrupiiloush clean. The brick work is white- 
w’ashed every \ear and the clean sanded floor is raked or swept as soon 
as foot prints haNe l)een left by anyone’s passage. The first thing that 
strikes one is the great height and the loss of storage space between thr 
tops of the butts and the roof, the tiles of which contra .st .strangeU 
with the whiteness of the brickwork. Another curious feature is that the 
casks are never cleaned. The solera system of handling prcH'ludes the 
filling or emptying of a ca.sk. Small additions or withdrawals are made 
from time to time, but as a cask is never entirely emptied it can never be 
washed in the usual way ; except in the case of an accident happening to 
it, it is never, after it has once l)een placed in pos'tion, moved. The du.st 
w*hich forms on the outside is respected as much as the lees in the interior, 
and the dingy appearance of these contrasts strangely wu’th the marked 
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crleanliness of ever)' thing else about these remarkable establishments, the 
fun damental featu res of which are abundam'e of light and air. The great 





EXTERIOR OF BODEGAS OF MESSRS. DIEZ HERMANOS 


height and massive roof prevents temperatures from becoming excessive 
in spite of the warmth of the climate, right in the extreme south of Spain, 



INTERIOR VIEW OF PORTION OF ABOVE BODEGAS. 


Nevertheless it is evident that in summer time temperatures must be far 
higher than in the underground cellars, in which wine is usually stored in 
other countries , 
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The size of vessel used is, with rare exceptions, the butt which usually 
contains from 100 to 120 gallons. From the time of pressing in the 



BODEGA OF DON JOSE DE SOTO. 


casa de viha, or crushing house, until the wine is shipped, it is handled 
<‘xclusively in butts. 



INTERIOR OF ONE OF THE BODEGAS OF DON M. DE LA RIVIERA. 


Our photographs will give some idea of the outside and inside appear- 
ance of these remarkable wine stores. Messrs. Diez Hermanos’ bodegas 
are among the largest in Jerez, whilst those of Don Jos 6 de Soto are typical 
of medium sized, privately owned establishments. 
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In the palmy da>s of the sherry trade, specialisation of a marked type 
characterised the handling of the wines of Jerez — before reaching England 
they had gone through the hands of three distinct classes of wine men. 
The wine was grown, crushed, and fermented bv the cosechero^ or farmer, 
who, after a varying time— from a few days to a few months — sold it to 
the almaceniUa^ or rearer, in whose l)odegas it would remain until fit for 
the extractor or cxportador^ who in turn shij)ped it to its destination. 
Nowadays things are greatly changed, man) of the largest houses being at 
the same time cosechero, almacenisia and extractor. The tendency is for 
the almacenista to disappear. In more prosperous times the almacenista’s 
stock was his hanking account — fortunes were made by this class, out of 
the increasing values of the wines they matured. Many of them are now 
in a very bad state financially, being forced to sell almost at cost price 
the wines accumulated so laboriously many years ago. These accumula* 

tions, however, are still very eonsider- 
ahle,an(l it is, thanks to the almacenistas, 
that there is so little danger of a 
shortage in tlie world’s supply of well- 
matured sherry. 

The photograph of the interior of 
Don M. de la Riviera’s bodegas is 
typical of the almacenista class. 

The manner in which a sample is 
drawn from the cask for tasting is 
<‘nrions, and peciiliMr to the dijitrict. 
Instead of the glass or metal 
velinehe” with which we are familiar, 
an instrument termed a venmcm is 
exclusively employed. This consists 
of a deep, but narrow, silver cup 
attached to the end of a whalebone 
handle. It is dipped bodily into the 
wine, withdrawn, and its contents 
deftly poured into the glass, us shown 
III the photograph. Though simple 
in appearance, a good deal of knack 
is require !, in order to avoid spilling 
any The cellarinen of florez 

pride themselves on their dexterity in using this appliance, which has the 
advantage of enabling a regular, though small, sample to be taken from 
every cask, irrespective of the distance of the liquid from the bung. 

The venencias used in the brarulv cellars of Jerez, and also at San 
Lucar, are of a simpler form, being made entirely of bamboo, a convenient 
form for the replacement of a cellar tool, which only too often comes to 
an untimely end in our cellars. 

In a general way the bodegas were remarkable for their simplicity* and 
the absence of most modern cellar machinery and appliances. Racking 
is done with the bucket rather than the pump, and on the whole every- 
thing is old fashioned and quaint, though absolute cleanliness is the 
fundamental rule. 
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{To he continued.') 
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GOVERNMENT CERTIFICATION OF STALLIONS. . 

• '<* f' , * 

SECOND ANNUAL REPORT (SEASON 1908), 

On the Veterinary Examination of Stallions for the Government 
Certificate of Soundness and Approval. 

S. S, Cameron^ M .R .C A\S., Chief Yeterhiary Officer, 

The system of Government Control of Stud Horses inaugurated in 
1907 was continued during the past season. Ortain modifications of 
the conditions, dictated by exjjerlence gained during the first season^ 
were adopted. The most imixirtant of the.se were foreshadowed in my 
first rep>rt on the working of the scheme (q.v.) It was therein stated that 
considerable confusion exi.sted during 1907 as to the difference between 
examination of stallions for the Government cerlifi(‘ate of .soundness and 
approval and examination of stallions at shows subsidized bv the Govern- 
HKMit. Furthermore, it was found that the jK)s.ses.sion of the Government 
certificate was no protection at shows against competition from uncertifi- 
<'ated horses. 'Fhe occurrence of cases in wdiich a rejected hrirse w as placecT 
first by Judg(‘s over (’ertificated animals jiromj-rted the suggestion that the 
possession of the Government certificate should lie made (*ompul.sor\ for 
competitors at shows subsidized by the Government. 

The principle ot examination and Government certification had been 
so widely accepted by stallion owners and so extensively supjx>rted by 
l>reeflers that it was felt no hardship would result from the demand that 
the prize- winning stallion at .shows leceiving Government aid should 
po.s.sess the Government (certificate of .soundness. Accordingly, it was 
made a condition that a Government certificate should lie held in rest:>ect 
of all stallions three years old or over comjx^ting for prizes at shows or 
[lar.ides held by .societies participating in the Government grant. 

Another modification in a Ulieral direc'tion was the provision ot a 
regulation giving the right of appeal against the decision of the examining 
officer. It was Thought to lx* only eciuitable, that, on the making of the 
condition as regards subsidized shows compulsory, it .should he aevorn- 
panieil by some means whereby any owner who felt aggrieved at the 
rejection of his horse should have redress against the possilde error of a 
single examiner. On most hands it was felt that the ap|x*al provisions 
would be largely a\ ailed of, but, contrary to exptx'tations, not a single 
iippeal has lieen lodged although 253 horses have been lejected through- 
out the .season. 


Acceptance of Scheme by Societies. 

In order that all societies throughout the State might be assi.sted in 
conforming with the condition for the certification of shov/ stallions a list 
of parade dates and time-table was drawn up and submitted to agricul- 
tural scx'ieties throughout tlie State for approval. Only one soi'iety 
(R(x:hester) refused to make the suggested arrangements, and altogether 
ij8 parades w^ere organized by societies and attended by the Departmental 
veterinary officers. A notable advance towards the success of the .sf'heme 
was achieved w'hen the firms connected with the Annual Stallion Sales in 
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Melbourne and the Wimmera (Messrs. Campbell and Sons, Melbourne, 
and Messrs. Young Bros., Horsham) decided to sell by auction under 
guarantee of the Government certificate. Large numbers of horses were 



submitted for examination prior to these sales and it was significant of 
the attitude of breeders towards the scheme that few sales of uncertifi- 
cated horses were effected unless at prices far below usual. Many of the 
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horses rejected throughout the season were exported to other States, South 
Australia and Queensland suffering most in this regard ; so that it is no 
wonder that these States, as also New South Wales, have been earnestly 
considering ways and means of introducing and carrying out a somewhat 
similar system of control. 


Support by Breeders and Educational Effect 01 Scheme. 

As in last year’s report, it is again satisfaJictory to record the con- 
sistent support given by the great bulk of breeders to certificated as 
against un certificated horses. This hns heen especially the case in the 
Wimmera District, but throughout the State the advantage of breeding 
only from sound sires is mucli more widely appreciated than it was even 
a year ago. In this connexion 
it may be also montioned that 
the educalional effect of the 
system has been very marked. 

The pointed attention that has 
been drawn to the matter of 
unsoundness in horses by the 
veterinary examinations has 
quickened interest in the sub- 
ject. Amongst the younger gen- 
eration of horsemen especially, 
earnest desire has been shown 
fo become acquainted with the 
various forms of unsonndness 
and theii* <leiec(ion. Scope 
hns been afforded for the 
spread of knowledge of the 
subject at tlie practical 



SIDEBONES ON OUTSIDE OF 
ROTH FORE FEET. 



BONES OF SPAVINED HOCK, 

A. Inside view. B. Front view. C. Outside view. 


demonstrations gi ven by 
the examining officers at 
the end of the parades 
whenever time permitted ; 
but the greatest impetus 
to the acquiremeut of this 
“ horse knowledge hns 
perhaps been given by the 
very excellently illustrated 
Ian tern -lecture on “ Un- 
soundness in Horses’* that 
has been delivered wher- 
ever possible on the even- 
ing of the parade examina- 
tion. This lecture has 
been given in 85 different 
centres, and has never 
failed to he productive of 
the earnest attention of 
the audience and appiecia- 
tive reference. 
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Examinations and Rejections. 

During the 1908 season 995 stallions have been examined. Certifi- 
cates have lieen issued in res^-iect of 742, and 253 (25.41 per cent.) have 
been rejected. 

Rejections for Unsoundness. — Of the rejections 171 (i 7 -i 7 
cent.) were on the ground of hereditary unsoundness, details concerning 

which arb given in the table below. It 
will be seen that, like lust year, the highest 
percentage of rejections for unsountlnesH 
occurred amongst draught horses (27.33 
per cent.) and that sidebones were again 
the greatest cause of rejection, 19.76 por 
cent, this year against 20.35 
year. The rejections in draught horses for 
bone spavin were the same ns l«st year^ 
but in the case of ringbone and bog spavin 
there has been an increase. In liglit hoises 
there has been a <lecrease in the number of 
rejections lor sidebone, bone spavin, ami 
bog spavin, but aii increase in respect of 
rin}»b<»iiH and curb. Only five pony stallions 
have been rejected for nnsoundness this vear 
j(ji,5 per cent.) as against ten last year (4.67 
per cent.) 

RE.1ECT10NS FOR Disapproval. — The 
BONE SPAVIN. rejections on the ground ( f being below a 

A reasonable standanl for Government approval 

living animal. , B. Bones of same »» leiiards bree<l, type, and conformation 

hook. * “ have been practically the same in both years — 

77 ( 8 - 3 ^ cent.) for 1907 and 82 (8.24 per cent.) for 1908. By far 
the largest number of rejections under this head this >ear have been 




BONE SPAVIN IN LIVING ANIMAL. 
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amongst ponies — 17.58 i^er cent, as against 8.41 f>er cent, last year. On 
the other hand, the rejections of draughts this \ear under this head have 
only been one-half (4.59 per cent.) what they were last year (8.95 per 
cent). This latter circumstance is to be regretted for 1 feel convinced 
that with the present activity in draught horse breeding, unless weeding 
out of “ Scrubber ’’ sires takes place the State will, before many years, be 
loaded with an undue proportion of low type draught horses and that 
consequently prices, as well as the reputation of the State in this regard, 
will suffer a decline. It is therefore earnestly hoped that the appeal made 
in my last report for the adoi>tion of means whereby there may be effected 
a more radical '^culling” on the ground of inferiority of type will not 
he ignored. As then emphasized, it is not desirable, and most likely would 
not be acceptable to the country, that the veterinary staff should undertake 
the dut) oi selection in this regard. I'he requirement is for rejections on 
this .score to be made by competent experts on the judging of the various, 
breeds of horses — men in whom the breeding public would have the same 
confidence as the}’ have .shown in the veterinar\ staff on the matter of iin- 
soundness. 

For the purposes of comparison, the table giving an analysis of the 
defects for which certift(*Htes were refused for 1907 is given btdow that 
for 1 908. 


ANALYSIS OF DEFECTS OF HORSES REFUSED CERTIFICATES, IpoS. 
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ANALYSIS OF DEFECTS OF STALLIONS REFUSED CERTIFICATES, T907. 
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Aggregate Results to Date — (1907 and 1908), 

So far, a total of 1,913 stallions has l^n examined, 1,445 having 
l^een certilicated (75.58 per cent.), and 468 rejected (24.46 per cent.)» Of 
these, 309 (16.13 were rejected on. the ground of hereditary un- 

soundness, and 159 (8.31) were disapproved as being below a reasonable 
standard for the Government certification. As regards breed, type and 
(xmformation, the detailed particulars concx^rning the grounds for rejection 
are given on the following table : — 


aggregate totals of defects of horses refused certificates, 

SEASONS 1907-8. 
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(a) 2 also Shiverers ” ; ii also affected with Ringbone; 14 also with Bog 
Spavin; i also with Hog Spavin, Ringbone, and Thoroughpin ; and i also with 
("urb. (b) I also with Curb; and 7 also with Sidebones (c) 1 also Bog 

Spavins. (d) i also “Shiverer”; i also Sidebones; and 2 also Bog Spavins. 
(K) I also Bone Spavin. (f) i also Curb. (c) i also ('urb. (H) i also 
.Sidebones ; i also Bog Spavin. (i) 4 also Curbs. (j) i also Curb. 

Evidence of Hereditary Transmission of Unsoundness. 

In my last report, particulars were furnished concerning two families 
of horses in which was shown to exist distinct hereditary tendency to the 
transmission of sidebones to progeny through generations. Of twelve 
descendants examined, in one case eleven were unsound, and in the other 
case eight out of ten descendants were unsound. Throughout the 
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past year, further evidence in the same direction has l>een forthcoming in 
respect of these same families and also in respect of at least one other 
family. 


I Deaoendants j ' Percenta^re 

j Examined. , t^iiHomidiuss. j mooted. 


Family “A” 



23 

j 44’» 

Family “B” 


43 

15 

3+-* 

Family “C” 

... 1 

1 

1 7 

! S»-3 


The descendants examined include, in some cases. G.G.G. Grandsons 
of the original sire and there is a con.siderahle diminution in the number 
of unsound descendants the further awa\ the animal is from the original 
source. This in many cases is doubtless because of the influence of the 
introduction of sound blood on the dam’s side. 




FRONT AND BACK VIEWS OF HOCKS BADLY AFFECTED WITH EONE SPAVIN — 
ONE LIMB ALSO SHOWING SPLINT. 

On the other hand, three families at least can l)e cited in which the 
preponderance of sound descendants is equally convincing of hereditary 
transmission of an invulnerability to development of unsoundness. In 
one case, eleven sons of a commratively young sire have been examined 
and only one rejected ffor sidetones). ' This one’s dam traced to one of 
the alx>ve “ unsound families, so that the source of the “ taint ’’ in his 
case is obvious. 

Future DeveIopments. 

At the 1908 Conference of the Chamber of Agriculture at Geelong, 
it was resolved by the unanimous vote of the whole of the delegates that 
it was desirable that legislation should be introduced limiting sires stanfl- 
ing for public use to those in respect of which a Government certificate 
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had been issued, and that notice be given that an Act of Parliament to 
effect this, should be passed within five years. Since then, the feeling 
has grown that some action should be taken in this direction more quickly, 
and a conference of all the agricultural s<x:ieties of the State convened 
by the Maryborough Society with a view of deciding on the requirements 
in this respect and of promoting a Bill to give effect to its recommenda- 
tions, is shortly to be held. 

Officers. 

The number of horses examined by each officer with the percentage of 
rejections is shown in the following table : — 



1 STALLIONS 

; Examined. 

Certificated. 

Refused. 

Percentage 

Refused. 

Officers. 

i 

— 

— 

— 

__ , 



— 

- 

- 




Jl908. 

1907. 

Total. 

1908. 

1907 

Total. 

1908. 

1907 

1 Total. 

1908.:i907, 

’ Total. 

i 

8. S. Camorou, 

M.R.C.V.S., Chief 

Veterinary Officer 

W. J. ColebatOi, B.Sc. 

1 




j 

! 




i 




! 185 

369 

554 

144 1 270 1 

414 

41 

99 

1 140 

22.16 

26.82 

25.27 

1 

1 

1 246 

290 

536 

i 

187 

( 

j 

247 1 

434 

59 

48 

1 

1 102 

23.58 

14.84 

18.97 

(Ag.). M,R.C.V.8., 

Assistant Chief Vet- 
erinary Officer 

W’. A. N. Robertson, 

O.M V.C., Assistant 
Veterinary Officer .. 
Norman McDonald, 

0 M.V.C., Assistant 
Veterinary Officer 

253 

ISO 

j 

442 

185 1 

137 1 

1 

322 

68 

52 

i 

{ 120 

27.27 

27.^6 

27.17 


i 70 

1 

70 

♦ • 

109 

4»1 

49 

i 

21 

21 

1 

1 


30.00 

30.00 

J. Lyons, M.R C.V.S., 
Assistant Veterinary 

Officer 

E. A. Kendall, O.M V.C., 

' 160 

i *' ' 

1 150 

1 

109 

41 1 

1 


; 41 

27.33 


27.33 


Assistant Veterinary 
Officer 

1 

161 


161 

117 i 


117 

1 


1 44 

[ 27.82 


27.32 

Totals 

095 

918 ; 

! 1,913 

74^1 

703 ! 

1 

1,445 

253 

215 

> 468 

j25.42 

25,05 

24.46 


I have again to thank the Officers of the Veterinary Staff for their 
consisttMit enthusiasm in carrying out the work. Half-way through the 
season 1 personally (\?ased condiKting examinations in order that I might 
l)e left free and unprejudiced to sit on any Court of Appeal that might 
re<iuire to lie apjK^inted. After that, the whole of the work fell upon the 
other Officers, and it was no small task to get through ti8 parades in the 
course of two months, and to maintain throughout that savoir faire and 
disregard of personal inconvenience nhich have so largely contributed to 
the suc('ess of the scheme. 

S. S. CAMEKOX, M.R.C.V.S., 

Chief Veterinar\ Officer. 

Department of Agriculture, April, 1909. 
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REGULATIONS 

Governing the Examination of Stallions for the Government 
Certificate of Soundness and Approval. 

(N.B. — Condition ^^A’’ of the conditions to be complied with by 
Agricultural Societies for participation in the Government grant is as 
follows : — 

A. — That the awards of frizes tn all classes for stallions three years 
old and over at the Society^ s Show must be subject to the possession by 
the exhibit of a Governmerit certificate of soundness.) 

I. — Examination Parades. 

(1) Societies within whose district an Inspection Parade is appointed 
are required to provide a suitable place for the examinations to be con- 
ducted, and to suitably and reasonably advertise the holding of the parade 
on receipt of notice from the Department of the fixture. The secretary or 
some member of the committee of the society is required to be in attendance 
at the appointed time to assist the examining officer in the arrangements for 
the inspection. 

(2) The Parades will be conducted and the Veterinary Officer will 
attend without expense to Societies other than that involved in advertising 
and making known the cKrcasion to the public and the Stallion owners in 
the district, and providing the examination ground. 

(3) The Examining Officer will attend' Inspection Parades held at times 
and places set out in the official Time Table for the year, and all examina- 
tions of Stallions for the Government Cejtificate will he made at such 
Parades or at Agricultural Shows or on some such publicly advertised occa- 
sion, unless under special circumstances and with the express approval of 
the Minister. 

(4) In the event of it l)eing found impossible for local reasons to hold 
the Parade in any district at the time and date set out in the Time Table, 
notice to that effect — together with .suggestions for alternative date and 
time compatible with the rest of the Time Table — should be given not 
later than 1st June, after which no alteration in the Time Table can be 
made. 


II. — Grounds for Rejection. 

(1) Refusal of Certificate on the ground of un.soundness will be made 
only when in the opinion of the Examining Officer the horse is affected 
at the time of examination with one or more of the following hereditar)' 
iinsoundnesses in any degree, viz. : — 

Roaring C'urb Thoroughpin and Bursal Enlargements 

Ringbone Bog Spavin Nasal disease (Osteo-porosis) 

Sidebone Bone Spavin ClK)rea (“ Shivering ” or “ Nervy ”) 

or such other hereditary unsoundness as the Minister may at any time 
declare. (Blemishes or unsoundness, the result — in the opinion of the 
Examining Officer on appearances then presented — of accident, injury, and 
over-strain or over-work, will not disqualify.) 

(2) The Certificate will also be refused in the case of animals con- 
sidered by the Examining Officer to be below a reasonable standard for 
Government approval, as regards tv|)e, conformation and breeding. 
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III .—Certificates . 

(1) Particulars concerning the identity of the horse — name, breeder, 
pedigree, age, prior ownership, &c. — must be furnished to the Examining 
Officer at the time of examination. If deemed necessary in any case the 
owner may be called upon to furnish a statutory declaration as to the cor- 
rectness of such particulars. 

(2) Certificates will tie issued within seven days of the holding of the 
Parades, and will be forwarded to the Secretaries of the Scx:)eties under 
whose auspices the Parades are held, and who will either forward them 
to the owner direc't, or deliver them to him on application. 

(3) Until the issue of a certificate, or until the publication of the 
official list of certificated stallions, the result of the Veterinary examina- 
tion will not be communicated to any person except under circumstances 
as follow : — The Examining Officer may, on request on proper cx:casion, 
communicate to the owner or his agent — duly authorized in writing to 
inquire "the result of the examination. In case of refusal of the certifi- 
cate the reasons for refusal will not under any circumstances, save in 
legal proceedings under the direction of the Court, be communicated to 
any |>erson except the owner or his agent duly authorized in writing, and 
to these only on request in writing. Secretaries of Societies, per.sons in 
charge of the horse, grooms or relatives of the owner will not be con- 
sidered authorized agents for that puri^ose unless they deliver to the officer 
the owner’s signed authority to receive the information. 

(4) The Victorian Government Certificate of Soundness can only be 
issued in respect of horses three years old and over, that have been 
examined by a Victorian Government Veterinary Officer, or horses in respect 
of whi('h any of the iollowing certificates are produced : — 

The New Zealand Government Certificate of Soundness, 

'I'he Veterinary Certificate of the Royal Shire Horse Society (England), 

The Veterinary Certificate ot Royal Agricultural Society (England). 

'fhe Veterinar} Certificate of Royal Dublin Scxtiety’s Horse Show 
(1 reland). 

The Veterinary Certificate of Highland and Agricultural Society (Scot- 
land), 

The Veterinary Certificate of Glasgow and West of Scotland Agricul- 
tural Society, 

Any horse which has been rejected by the Veterinary Examiners at a 
.Show of «sny of the five last-named Societies is not eligible for examination 
for the Victorian Government Certificate of Soundness. 

(5) The form of the Victorian Government Certificate of Soundness is 
as follows: — E.R. — Department of Agriculture, Victoria, No. 
Certificate of Soundness and Approval, issued for the season 

{or issued for Life as the case may be), given in respect of the {breed) 
stallion (name and description of stallion) submitted for Government 
inspection by the owner (name of owner) at {place of examination) such 
horse having been found suitable for stud service and free from hereditary 
unsoiindness and defects of conformation predisposing thereto on examina- 
tion by (signature of Examining Officer) Veterinary Officer on the 
day of 19 . 

(Signature). 

Chief Veterinary Officer. 

Issued by direction of the Minister of Agriculture. 

(Signature). 

Secretary for Agriculture.” 
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(6) Two->ea{r-old colts may be submitted for examination and a tem- 
porary certificate will be issued in respect of such as pass the examination. 
Such temporary certificate must not be taken to imply suitability for stud 
service of approval as regards type, nor is the issue of it intended as an 
indication of the likelihood of a certificate being issued when submitted 
for examination at a more mature age. 

IV. — Tenure of Certificaie. 

(1) Certificates issued during the seasons 1907 and 1908 are life certi- 
ficates. 

(2) In 1909, only stallions four years old and over, will be given 
life certificates. Three-year-old stallions will be certificated for the season 
only, and will be retiuired to be submitted for examination each season, 
until five years old, when a life certificate will be issued. 

(3) In 1910, and subsequently » only stallions five years old and over, 
will be given life ('ertificates. Three- year-old and four-year-old stallions 
will be certificated for the season only, and will be required to be submitted 
for f^-examination each season until five years old, when a Life certificate 
will be issued. 

(4) The Season certificate issut^l in respect of onV^ horse must be handed 
to the Examining Officer at the time of re-examination or forwarded to 
the Chief Veterinary Offic'er l)ef(^re a subsequent Season certificate or a 
Life certificate wdll be issued. 

(5) The Minister retains the right to at any time have a certificated 
stallion .submitted for re-examination, and to withdraw the certificate, in 
the event of the animal lieing declared, to his satisfaction, unsound. 

{The arrangement as to tenure of certificates, set out above, frenndes 
for the introduction of the system gradually, so that no hardship will he 
imposed on owners. Unless in response to Ministerial request as above 
provided for, ozvners or purchasers of stallions certificated in i<Joy and 
IQ08 will not be required to submit them again. Persons who have 
undertaken stallion keeping since iQoS have had ample notice and have 
had the fullest opportunity of making themselves aware of the conditions 
a f certification of stallions, namely — the annual examination of all horses 
under five years old.) 


V, - Board of Appeal. 

(i) Any owner of a stallion who is dissatisfied with the refusal of a 
Government certificate in respect of his horse ma\ appeal against the 
decision to the Mini.ster at any time within thirty days of the examination, 
under the following conditions : — 

{a) That the ajifieal lie in writing and be nccom|)anied by the lodg- 
ment of ^5, such amount to be forfeited in the event of the 
appeal not lieing upheld, fmless the Board shall for good 
cause otherwise direct. * 

{b) That the appeal lie accompanied !)} an undertaking to pay any 
railway fares and hotel expenses incurred bv the Board of 
Appeal in connexion with the .settlement of the appeal. 

{c) That, in the event of refusal having lieen on the ground of 
unsoundness, the apfieal be accompanied by a certificate 
from a registered Veterinary Surgeon setting out that the 
hors» has been found bv him on examination since the re- 
♦ fus'al appealed against/ to be free from all the unsoundnes.ses 
set out in Part IT. of these Regulations. 
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{d) That, in the event of refusal having been on the ground of 
being tjelow standard- for Government approval, the appeal 
be accompanied by a certificate from the President and two 
members of the Committee of the Society under whose 
ausf>ices the parade was held, setting out that in their 
opinion the horse is of fit and proper type, conformation^ 
and breeding to be approved aS a stud horse. 

(2) On receipt of Notice of Appeal in proj^er form, and with the above 
conditions complied with, the Minister will ap>i)oint a Board of Appeal, 
which shall consist of : — 

{a) In the case of api>eals against refusal of certificate on the 
ground of unsoundness, the Chief Veterinary Officer and 
two practising Veterinary Surgeons. 

{b) In the case of appeals against refusal of certificate as being 
Ijelow' standard for Government approval, the Chief 
Veterinary Officer and two horsemen of repute and standing. 

SiK'h Board shall act and decide on the appeal, and its decision shall 
be final, and not subject to rn'iew, 

(3) In the event of the apjieal being allowed, refund shall be made of 
the dejxisit, and any expenses paid b\ the appellant under Clause i (b). 
Fiirth*‘r, the Board may recommend to the Minister the allowance of such 
of the expens<‘s of th(‘ ap|^*llant in supporting his apjieal as it ma\ con- 
sider reasonable under tht‘ circumstances of the case, and the Minister 
may, in his (]is<‘retion, ('ontirm the rei'ommendation in whole or in jiart, 
whereupon allowance shall lie made to the apiicdlant ac('ordingly. 

(4) No stallion in resper:t of wffiich a Government certificate is refused 
will lie allowed to lx* re-submitted for examination except in the case of an 
apjH^al as herein provided for. In the event of any rejected stallion being 
re-submitted for examination under another name or under such cin'um- 
stanccs as in th(* opinion of the Minister are ('alculated to mislead the 
Examining Officer into the belief that the horse has not previously been 
examined, the owner of such rejected stallion, if proved to the satisfaction 
of the Minister that he is resjxmsible for such re- submission, shall be 
debarred from submitting any horse for examination for such period as 
thr Ntinistcr shall determine. 
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LIST OF CERTIFICATED STALLIONS 
(To 31ST March, 1909-) 


Cert. 

So, 

Name of Hor«e. | Arc.* | 

Owner. 

Parade. 

Date. 1 

t 

1 


- I I 



1 


DRAUGHTS. 


1251 

1 Aboon tiie Lave 

[0 years 

W. T. Cox ^ 

Maryborough 

11.9.08 

909 

Acorn 

f Aged 

T. McNaugkton . . 

Oobram 

6.8.08 

781 

Adam Bede 

3 years 

Mitchell and 

Melbourne 

14.7.08 



O’Brien 



720 

Agent General 

4 years 

Mitchell and 

MeUx)urne 

14.7.08 


O’Brien 



787 

Agitator Yet 

AilM Craig 

3 years 

J. and W. Freeman 

Melbourne 

14.7.08 

400 

3 years 

H. M.'S. Cox 

Daylesford 

20.9.07 

622 

Aitkeubrae 

Aged 

SummerhiU Stud 

Kyiieton 

26.9.07 



Farm 



41 

Akbar 

6 years 

W. F. Itorman . . 

Pyramid Hill 

3.8.07 

29/2 

Albyn'6 Victor 

2 years 

Jas. Rigney 

Ballan 

26.11.08 

1009 

Alderman Herod 

3 years 

J. Kearney 

Bendigo 

19.8.08 

714 

Andrew Mac 

3 years 

Mitchell and 

Melbourne 

14.7.08 



O’Brien 



792 

Aparima Lad 

3 years 

Ohas. McDougall 

Melbourne 

27.7.08 

56 

Ariel Prince 

Aged 

H. C Robertson . . 

Colae 

7.8.08 

284 

Arthur McBride 

0 years 

Craven Bros. 

Tatura . . 

24.8.07 

1210 

Athol 

4 yearn 

A. Mitchell 

Casterton 

20.8.08 

709 

Athol's Pride 

4 years 

Jas. Storach 

Stawell 

20.7.08 

174 

Atlas 

3 years 

A. Elwell 

Maffra 

10.8.07 

590 

Avondale . . 

6 years 

Jas. Bar|>er 

Murchison Show . . 

30.10,07 

813 

Avondale . . 

3 years 

J. Walder 

Birchip . 

21.8.07 

076 

Avondale Oak 

3 years 

A. Johnson 

Wangaratta 

5.8.08 

781 

Bancor'a Cliief 

3 yeans 

C. W. Bunbnry . . 

Melbourne 

27.7.08 

010 

Bar None 

3 years 

D. Stewart 

Ballarat Show 

17.10.07 

785 

Baron Faithful 

4 years 

Jno. Bums 

MellM>ume 

14.7.08 

1128 

Baron Insch 

3 years 

W. T. Manifold . . 

Camperdown 

19.8.08 

723 

Baron Knight 

3 years 

Mitchell and 

Melbourne 

14.7.08 


O’Brien 



10/2 

Baron Mainstay 

2 years 

R. J. Wilson 

Warmambool 

10.9.08 

1246 

Baron Mitchell 

5 years 

J. P, Arandt 

Bacchus Marsh 

10.9.08 

1101 

Baron Percival 

3 yean* 

D. McDonald 

St. Aruaud 

18.8.08 

727 

Baron’s Conqueror . 

3 years 

MiicheU and 

Melbourne 

14.7.08 


O’Brien 



724 

Baron's Gem 

3 years 

Mitclieli and | 

Melbourne 

14.7.08 



O’Brien 


1 

664 

Baron's Son 

3 years 

G. J. Butler 

Maldon Show 

30.10.07 

124 

Barrow Admiral 

Aged 

P. J. Reid 

Wangaratta 

16.8.07 

418 

Bay Style 

Belted Knight 

3 years 

W. Anderson 

Geelong 

31.8.07 

142 

Age.d 

C. J. CecU 

Sea Lake 

16 8 07 

886 

Ben Douglas 

3 years 

A. W. Anderson 

Melbourne . 1 

30.7.08 

704 

Bengal Premier 

3 years 

A. Robertson 

Melbourne 

27.7.08 

1860 

Ben Hero 

3 years 

Oliver and Son . . 

Boort Show 

30.9 08 

742 

Ben Hur 

3 years 

Jas. Hamilton 

Horsham 

16.7.08 

1179 

Ben Lomond 

Aged 

0. and M. Bodey 

Ararat . . 

7.9.08 

298 

Ben Lomond 

6 years 

J. McDonald 

KanJva . . 

28.8.07 

685 

Ben More IJ. 

8 years 

C. Hogan 

Horsliam Show . . 

27.9.07 

900 

Ben Nevis 

Aged 

W. Danaher 

Rutherglen 

Swau Hill 

0.8.08 

79 

Bemewang 

Aged 

W. MoKnight 

7.8.07 

1288 

729 

Bill Sq*iires 

Black Douglas 

3 years 

8 years 

B. O’Flaherty . . 
Mitchell and 

O’Brien 

Warmambool 

Melbourne 

10a).08 

14.7.08 

604 

Black Heather 

3 years 

R. A. Barrett 

Numurkah Show. . 

9.10.07 

611 

Black Kni^t 
Blackwatch 

4 years 

W.H. Michael .. 

Ballarat Show . . 

17.10.07 

1068 

5 yean 

J. Davis 

Oolac . . 

17R.08 

1222 

Blockader 

Aged 

Executors of T. 

Hamilton 

26.8.08 



Brown 



1120 

Blue Bonnet 

0 years 

Coy Bros. # 

Terang .. 

10.8.08 

165 

Blue Chief 

Aged 

A. Purcell 

Yarrawonga 

16.8.07 

21 

Blythe Laddie 

4 years 

C. H. Krelle 

Horsliam 

18.7.07 

743 

Bonaparte 

Bonnie Carlyle 

Aged 

T. Gregory 

Horsliam 

16.7.08 

997 

Aged 

A. Mitchell 

Rutherglen 

0.8.08 

674 

Bonnie Champion . . 

8 years 

P. R. Hearn 

MansOeld Show . . 

21.11.07 

967 

Bonnie Doon 

Aged 

Hay Bros. 

Numurkah 

4.8.08 

1268 

Bonnie Doon 

4 years 

G. J. Butler 

Maryborough 

11.9.08 

200 

Bonnie Lad 

Aged 

J. G. Schneider . . 

Hamilton 

17.8.07 

1170 

Bonnie Scotchman . . 

Aged 

Jno. Storer 

Condah 

26.8.08 

1889 

Bonnie Shepherd 

3 years 

R. H. McKenrie , . 

Numurkah Show 

28.10.08 

102 

Botmie star 

3 years 

J. Carroll 

Benalla 

17.8.07 


* Age to reckoned a -, from Ist July precedlii« the date of examination. 


Officer. 


W.J.C. 

E.A.K. 

S.H.C. 

8.8.C. 

5.5. (\ 
W.J.C. 
W.H. 

s.a.r. 

E.A.K. 
W.J.C. 
8.8 C. 

W.K. 

8.8. C. 
W,R. 
W.J C. 

5.5. C. 
W.J,C. 
W.R. 
W.J.C. 
W.J.C. 

8.8. C 
8.8 C. 

8.8. C 
J.L. 

H S.t\ 

W.R 

W.,T.C. 

E.A.K. 

5.8. C. 


5.5. C. 

8.5. C. 

8.8.C. 

8.8.C. 

N.McD. 

W.J.C. 

W.J.C. 

E.A.K. 

8.8. C. 
W.J.C. 
NMcV. 

5.5. C . 
W.J.C. 

W.R. 

W.R. 

5.5. C. 

W.J.C. 

8.5. C. 
W.J.C. 

J.L. 

J.L. 

5.5. C. 

5.8. C. 

S.S.C. 
W.J.C. 
K-McR. 

S.S.C. 

W.J.C. 

W.R. 

J.L. 

K.A.K. 

S.S.C. 
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List of Certificated Stallions — continued . 


cert. 

No. 

Name of Horae. 

Age. 

Owner. 


Parade. 

Date. 

Officer. 

199 

BouuieJStyle 

Boimy|Bray 

I 

4 years 

1 

Draughts — contin 
I). Fox 

tied, 

Hamilton 

17.8.07 

W.E. 

563 

Aged 

1). CoghiU 


Numurkah Show 

9.10.07 

W.J.C. 

1351 

Botanlat . . 

5 years 

J. P. Moms 


Yarrawonga Show 

23.9.08 

J .L, 

998 

Bothwell 

Aged 

J. Hiskens 


Rutberglen 

6.8.08 

W.J.C. 

848 

Bounding Willow , 

3 years 

Quinlan and 

Melbourne 

28.7.08 

W.J.C. 

1034 

Bounding Willow 

Aged 

McLean 

Harry Jeitz 


Rainbow 

11.8.08 

E.A.K. 

796 

Branihope Monarch 

4 years 

J. E. Walters 


Melbourne 

27.7.08 

S.S.C. 

1350 

BrHIah Admiral 

3 years 

A. Cameron 


Yarrawonga Show 

23.9.08 

J,L. 

999 

Britisher . . 

Aged 

J. McCartie 


Rutherglen 

6.8.08 

W.J.C, 

197 

British Lion 

Aged 

Habet Bros. 


Hax^ton 

17.8.07 

W.R. 

184 

British Oak 

Aged 

A. Kinghom 
— McCulloch 


Warracknabeal 

14.8.07 

W.B. 

368 

British Officer 

Aged 


St. Amaud 

28.8.07 

W.J.C. 

153 

Britisii Wrestler 

Aged 

J. Ryan 


Yarrawonga 

16.8.07 

8.8.C. 

1097 

Briton 

Ag^ 

S. Haire 


Port Fairy 

18.8.08 

J.L. 

1359 

Briton 

5 years 

W. McKay 

0. H. Hill 


Corryong 

3.10.08 

B.A.K. 

746 

Bruce Hamilton 

4 years 


Horsham 

16.7.08 

S.8.C. 

931 

Brutus 

3 years 

McCann Bros. 


Kerang 

24.7.08 

W.R. 

445 

Buckshot . . 

Aged 

A. Henderson 


Warmambool 

10.9.07 

W.J.C. 

1183 

Burns II. 

5 years 

T. Falls 


Sale 

7.0.08 

W.E. 

179 

Cameron’s Cliief 

Aged 

— MacNab 


Maffra . 

16.8.07 

W.J.C. 

34 

(Captain C/ook 

Aged 

W. Bolger 


Traralgon 

MorweU 

31.7.07 

8.8.C. 

474 

Captain Gunn 

3 years 

— Fisher 


16.9.07 

W.J.C. 

333 

C-apt. Seddon 

4 years 

H. Boyd 


Elmore 

26.8.07 

W.J.C. 

986 

Carbr(Kik . 

3 years 

M. Ewart 


Murchison 

6.8.08 

8.8.C. 

161 

Carllah* 

4 years 

J. C. Younger 


Benalla 

17.8.07 

S.S.C. 

226 

Carmyic 

6 years 

F. Day 


Nhill 

21.8.07 

8.8.C. 

642 

Cedric 


J. Wallace 


Pyramid Hill Show • 23.10.07 

W.E. 

43 

Celt 

4 years 

Jno. Erviu» sen. 


Pyramid Hill 

8.8.07 

8.8.C. 

797 

Celtic Lad 

3 years 

A. Crystal 


Melboume 

27.7.08 

B.S.C. 

1184 

Challenger 

3 years 

0. and W Lord 


Sale 

7.9.08 

W.E. 

1204 

Challicum Puncli . 

4 years 

L. K. Walker 


Royal Show 

28.8,08 

B.A.K. 

1256 

Champ 

Aged 1 

Jno. Young 


Mildura Show 

14 10.08 

J.L. 

1162 

Champion 11 

1 Aged 

P. Laydon 


Kyabram 

24.8.08 

W.R. 

798 

Cliampioii Charlie 

3 years 

Jno. Brown 


Melboume 

27.7.08 

W.E. 

519 

Champion of the ; 3 years 

J. Roberts 


Kyneton 

26.9.07 

W.R. 

473 

4 

Cluimpiun Hcotsnian 

5 years 

E. Gamble 


MorweU 

16.9.07 

W.J.C. 

961 

Clmrllo II. 

4 years 

C. Warren 


Nathalla 

3.8.08 

S.8.C. 

220 ' 

Charmer 

4 years 

F. W. Sallman 


Nhill 

21.8.07 

S.S.C. 

1279 1 

Christmas E\p 

3 years 

J. T. Smethurst 


Lang Lang 

11.9.08 

K.A.K. 

964 

Clan McGregor 

Aged 

Jas. Clark 


Tuugamah 

4.8.08 

WJ.C. 

965 

Clan McGregor 11 

3 years 

T. Leww 


Tungamah 

4.8.08 

W.J.C. 

37 j 

('lansman 11. 

6 years 

H. Curran 


Tramgon 

31.7.07 

S.S.C. 

850 ! 

Clan Stewart 

3 years 

J. Nolan 


Melboume 

28.7.08 

8.S.C. 

411 

Clifton 

4 years 

H. Ross 


Mansffeld 

30.8.07 

W.J.C, 

801 

Clontorf 

6 years 

J. H. Harrison 


Melboume 

27.7.08 

W.E. 

1081 

Cluny’s Pride 

3 years 

H. Curran 


Traralgon 

17.8.08 

W.R. 

87 

(^luny’s Style 

Aged 

Lewis Clark 


Traralgon 

31.7.07 

8.8.C. 

799 

Clydebrae 

3 years 

A. Neave 


Melboume 

27.7.08 

S.S.G. 

800 

Clyde Lad 

3 years 

Wm. Hercus 


Melboume 

27.7.08 

1 W.J.C. 

265 

Clydesdale King 

5 years 

— Knight 


Sheppartoii 

24.8.07 

S.S.C. 

397 

Commander 

4 years 

T. Creighton 


Mansffeld 

30.8.07 

W.J,C. 

659 

Commonwealth 

5 years 

0. R. McPhail 


Sale Show 

31.10.07 

W,J.C. 

1111 

Commotion 

6 yean 

Howlet Bros. 


Bairasdale , 

19.8.08 

W.E. 

328 

Cooriiig Chief 

3 yean 

R. Black 


Lilydale 

23.8.07 

W.J.C. 

1160 

CTorporal . 

3 yean 

Geelong Harbor 

Trust 

Mitchell and 

Geelong 

20.8.08 

WXC. 

722 

Count Fascinator . . 

3 years 

Melboume 

14,7.08 

S.S.C. 

802 

County Member 

3 years 

O’Brien 

W. H. Thomson 


Melboume 

27.7,08 

8.S.C. 

359 

County Member 

Aged 

J. Moss 


St. Amaud 

28.8.07 

W.J.C. 

920 

Craig Albyn 

4 yean 

K. Mathesou, sen. 

Birchip . . 

21.7.08 

W.J.C. 

1065 

Craigie Far 

6 yeais 

J. B. MarshaU 


NhUl 

14.8.08 

8.8.C. 

1056 

Gratae Lea 11. 

5 years 

W. H. Treloar 


Nhill 

14.8.08 

JX. 

419 

Craigie Le Varden . . 

6 yean 

T. Stiles 


Geelong 

31.8.07 

8.S.C. 

1287 

Craigie Mains 

4 yean 

Jeffrey Bros. 


Whlttlesea 

15.9.08 

J.L. 

1260 

Cratgie’s Pride 

6 yean 

Dobson Bros. 


BaUamt 

11.9.08 

WJ.C. 

207 

Craig Lea 

4 yean 

N. McLean 


Mlnyip . . 

21.8.07 

W.E. 

1103 

Crown Grant 

8 yean 

Jno. Moss 


St. Amaud 

18.8.08 

E.A.K. 

837 

Crown Prince 

6 yean 

D. Trewick 


Elmore 

26.8.07 

W.J.C. 

968 

Crown Prince 

3 yean 

W. B. Taylor and 

Cobram 

5.8.08 

B.A.K. 

1009 

Crown Prince 

6 years 

Sons 

J. T. Murray 


Alexandra 

11.8.08 

W.J.C. 
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Draughts — continued. 


719 

Crown Prosecutor . . 

3 years 

Mitchell and 

O’Brien 

Melbourne 

14.7.08 

1 S.S.C. 

233 

Crown's Jewel 

3 years 

R. Ward 

Nhill . . 

21.8.07 

S.8.G. 

438 

Dandy Dick 

Aged 

M. Ewart 

Royal Show 

9.8.07 

S.8.C.- 

929 

Dandy of Kunat 

4 years 

J. Roberta, jun. . . 

Swan Hill 

22.7.08 

W.R. 

486 

Darnley's Best 

3 years 

J. Cummin^, jun. 

Royal Show 

7.9.08 

S.S.C. 

841 

Dawn of Hope 

3 years 

E, Francis 

Melbourne , 

27.7.08 

W.R. 

856 

Defender . . 

3 years 

Jas. Hamilton 

Melbourne 

28.7.08 

S.8.C. 

122 

Diamond Prince 

3 years 

T. Hart 

Wangaratta 

16.8.07 

8.8.0. 

186 

Dictate 

6 years 

J . Bunge 

Warraoknabeal 

14.8.07 

W.R. 

712 

Dictator . . 

3 years 

R. Burrows 

Murcliison 

14.7.08 

S.8.G. 

439 

Dingly Dell Standard 
Bearer 

3 years 

F. J. Cato 

Agrlcjltural Offices 

10.9.07 

S.S.O. 

803 

Don Albyn 

3 years 

Wm. Weatherley 

Melbourne 

27.7.08 

J. L. 

590 

Doimld's Pride 

3 years 

Maryborough Show 

16.10.07 

8.8.C. 

53 

Duke of Albyn 

Aged 

L. 0. Calvert ! ‘ 

Colac 

7.8.07 

S.8.C. 

146 

Duke of Athol 

6 years 

M. Brown 

Sea Lake 

15.8.07 

N.McD. 

44 

Duke of York 

Aged 

A. Wallace 

Pyramid Hill 

3.8.07 

H.8.C. 

1298 

Dun Craig 

5 years 

J . Russell 

Smeaton 

17.9 08 

J.L. 

783 

Dunedin . . 

3 years 

Mitchell and 

O’Brien 

MellMiurne 

14.7.08 

s.s.c. 

806 

Dunmore , . 

3 years 

A and J. H. Young 

Melbourne 

27.7,08 

J.L. 

805 

Dun Robin 

3 years 

8. Clarke 

Melbourne 

27.7.08 

S.S.C. 

804 

Dunsmore Patriarch 

3 years 

P. CoiuicU 

Melbourne 

27.7.08 

S.8.C. 

1035 

Earl Garthiand 

3 years 

N. G. Crust 

Rainbow 

11.8.08 

B.A.K. 

933 

Earl Grey 

3 years 

McCann Bros. 

Kerang . . 

24.7.08 

W.R. 

339 

Earl Jock 

4 years 

D. McNamara 

Elmore . 

26.8.07 

W.J.C. 

1001 

Earl of Dalmuir 

6 years 

F, E. Peake 

Hutherglen 

6.8.08 

W.J.C. 

1247 

Earl ol Daruley 

Aged 

A. Miller 

Bacchus Marsh . . 

10,9 08 

W.J.C, 

1262 

Earl of Dundonald , . 

5 years 

Jas, Bootli 

Ballarat 

1 1.9.08 

W.J.C. 

1072 

Earl of Roseneath . . 

Aged 

J. Carter 

Beiuiigo 

J9.8 08 

W.J.C. 

988 

Eclipse 

Aged 

Wm. Nelson 

Ntimurkah 

4.8 08 

8.8.C. 

807 

Elderalie . . 

3 years 

H. Moss 

Melbourne 

27.7.08 

W.J.C. 

152 

Everlasting 

Aged 

Jas. Clark 

Yarrawonga 

16.8.07 

s.s.c. 

28/2 

Everlasting King 

2 years 

Geo. Fraser 

Clones . . 

4.11.08 

E.A.K. 

71 

Experiment 
Extinguisher 11. 

Aged 

Shields Bros. 

Dookie . . 

27.7.07 

W.J.C. 

561 

4 years 

Dunning and Shea 

Numurkah Sliow 

9.10 07 

W.J.C. 

90 

Fnlstalf . . 

6 years 

J. Cockbill 

Melton 

10 8.07 

S.S.C. 

178 

Farmer 

6 years 

G. Missen 

MalTra 

16 8.07 

W.J.C. 

475 

Farmer 

Aged 

— BiK'kley 

Morwell 

16.9.07 

W.j,c. 

808 

Farmer’s Glory 

3 yejirs 

A. Robertson 

Melbourne 

27.7.08 

W.J.C. 

258 

Farmer’s Glory 


W. J. Hiles 

Cohram 

23 8.07 

N.McD. 

1230 

1 Farmer’s Pride 

Aged 

J. Caruev 

Bunyii) . 

9.9.08 

W.R. 

1289 

Fashion Again 

5 years j 

Wm Crosier 

Whittlesea 

16.9 08 

J.L. 

1112 

Federal 

Aged 

J. H. Poulsoo 

Bairnsdale 

19.8.08 

W.R. 

1896 

, Federal 

3 years 

Geo. Nixon 

Orbost . . 

, 28.10.08 

E.A.K. 

789 

Federal Charlie 

4 years 

Jas. Killniister . . 

MellKiurno 

27.7.08 

S.S.C. 

268 

Federal King 

3 years 

Wliite Bros. 

ShepimrGm 

24 8.07 

S.S.C. 

282 

Federal l*rince 

3 years 

L. MeLcod 

Tatura . . 

24,8.07 

s.s.c. 

54 

Federal Style 

3 years 

T. T. Mulder 

Colac 

7 8.07 

S.S.C. 

801 

Federation 

Aged 

F. Hamill 

Maffra . . 

16.8.07 

W.J.C. 

1852 

FltaLlon .. 

4 years 

B. J. Lewis 

Yarrawonga Show 

23.9.08 

J.L. 

112 

Flashwood 

3 years 

Dean Bros. 

Euroa . . 

14.8.07 

s.s.c. 

294 

Flashwood 

Aged 

Meyer Bros. 

Kaniva . . 

28 8.07 

N.McD. 

364 

Forest Chief 

3 years 

D. W. Stewart . . 

St. Arnaud 

28.8.07 

W.J.C. 

698 

Forester . . 

6 years 

H. C Lees 

Tallaugatta Show 

5.3.08 

W.J.C. 

109 

Forest Hill 

5 ye^irs 

Balmattum Dis> 
trict Horse 

Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation 

Euroa . . 

14.8.07 

S.8.C. 

862 

Fortune Teller 

5 years 

— Stephens 

St. Arnaud 

28.8.07 

W.J.C. 

96 

Gallant Lad 

3 years 

J. Hamilton 

Murtoa . . 

9.8.07 , 

W.J.C. 

1018 

Gallant Lad 

3 years 

A. MitcheU 

Hopetoun 

18.8.08 1 

W.R. 

128 

Gallant Lad 

Aged 

E. Land * 

Wangaratta 

15.8.07 1 

S.S.C. 

1332 

Gallant Scotchman 

Aged 

A. Hkirving 

Warragul 

24.9.08 1 

W.R. 

1240 

General Gordon 

3 years 

R. J. Wilson 

Warmambool 

10.9.08 

W.R. 

398 

General Grant 

Aged 

T. Creighton 

Mansfield 

30.8.07 1 

WJ.C. 

1012 

General Hamilton . . 

3 years 

Robt. Grafter 

Minyip . . 

Kyneton 

12,8.08 1 

W.R. 

518 

General McClelland. . 

Aged 

Healey and Har- 
wood 

26.9.07 

W.R. 

592 

Otadbrook 

6 years 

Tippett Bros. 

Maryborough Show 

16.10.07 

S.S.C. 

858 

Gladiator . . 

8 years 

J. R. Htokes 

Melboume 

28.7.08 

W.R. 

728 

Gladiator . . 

8 years 

Mitohetl end 

O’Brien 

Melbourne 

14.7.08 

S.B.C- 

85 

Glancer . , 

Aged 

W. Bolger 

Traralgon 

31.7.07 ' 

S.S.C. 
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1 1 

Drauoht. 4* -continued. 



Ill 

Glencoe 


Aged 

Jno. Hewlett 

Euroa . . 

14.8.07 

s.s.c. 

1286 

Glencoe . . 


Aged 

David Lindsay . . 

Wangaratta Show 

16.9.08 

E.A.K, 

601 

Glen l>hu 


3 years 

J. R. Htokes 

Maryborough Show 

16.10.07 

8.8.C. 

779 

Glenfield . . 


4 years 

J. Roberts 

Charlton 

23.7.08 

W.J.C. 

19 

Glengarry 


4 years 

H. 0. Daniel 

Horsham 

18.7.07 

8S.C. 

1209 

Glen Lea . . 


Aged 

J. and J. Russell 

Smeatou 

17.9.08 

J.L. 

1214 

Glen Lee , 


3 years 

C. Milburn 

Castertoii 

26.8.08 

W.J.C. 

916 

Glenlee 


4 years 

D. iiang 

Charlton 

23.7.08 

W.J.C. 

18/2 

Glen Luce . . 


2 years 

M. M. Muir 

Bacchus Marsh . . 

10.9.08 

W.J.C. 

292 

Glenoak 


Aged 

C. WalHs 

Kaniva 

28.8.07 

N.McD. 

677 

Golden Gift 


3 years 

Wm. Foubister . . 

Kyneton Show . . 

26.11.07 

W.R. 

860 

Gold Top . - 


3 years 

J. Lowden 

Melbourne 

28.7.08 

W.J.C. 

826 

Gordon J«ad 


Aged 

W. J. Murray 

J illy dale 

23.8.07 

WJ.C 

1 

Governor General 


Aged 

Ja». Hcott 

Konimhurra 

29.9.06 

S.S.C. 

750 

Grnnd Style 


6 years 

C. Krelle 

Horsliam 

16 7.08 

s.s.c. 

870 

Halawell 


3 years 

Dyke Bros. 

St Arnaud 

28.8.07 

W.J.C 

810 

Halyard 


3 years 

Thtjs. Bookless 

MellM>urnc 

27 7.08 

W.J.C. 

315 

Hamiltou Hero 


3 years 

H . McLurc 

Bfrciiip . 

21.8.07 

W.J,C 

1010 

Hamiltonian 


3 years 

C. Waser 

Hopetoun 

13 8.08 

W.R. 

738 

Harry Lauder 


8 years 

J. and W. Freeman 

MeUKiurue 

14.7.08 

s.s.c. 

399 

Hawthom’e Pride 


3 years 

W, J. Taylor 

Mansfield 

30 8.07 

W.J.C 

1045 

Heart of Oak 


Aged 

('. W. Thomas 

Jepant 

, 18.8.08 

E.A.K. 

267 

Heather Jock 


3 years 

8. M. Brown 

('obraiii 

StS.S.tlV 

N.Mcl) 

1/2 

Heather Lad 


2 years 

Geo A. McKoy 

Melbourne 

29 7.08 

W.J.C 

83 

Herald Lad 


3 >cars 

L Roach 

Traralgoti 

31.7 07 

s.s.c. 

161 

Hercules . 


4 years 

P. F**<*naii 

Yarrawonga 

16.8.07 

8 8.C. 

1025 

Herd Lad 


8 years 

J WilUaius 

Romsey 

14.8.08 

W J.C. 

957 

Herdaman . 


Aged 

Alex (’olvin 

Nathaliu 

3.8.08 

s s.c. 

1159 

Herod’a Boy 


3 years 

Tlios. Mantling . . 

I)a\ lesford 

21.8.08 

E.A.K 

344 

Herod’a Knight 


3 yeur-i 

E. J Beer 

Echuca 

24.8 07 

W.J C 

92.5 

Hero Laddie 


4 years 

T A. Kendall 

K crane 

24.7 08 

W.R 

1862 

Hiawatha . 


4 years 

A L Hamiltou 

Corryonz 

3.10.08 

E.A.K. 

861 

Highland Jock 


5 5 ears 

G, Ritchie 

MelhfUirne 

28 7 08 

J.L. 

844 

Highland Handv 


4 >enrs 

J. Crawford 

Echuca 

24.8 07 

WJ.C. 

78 

Hia Majesty 


4 years 

Geo. Jackson 

Dookie 

27.7.07 

W.J.C. 

881 

Huueat Ben 


3 years 

C. Lev . 

Castertun 

28 H 07 

W’.R 

751 

Honcit Lad 


4 year< 

R. Ward 

Horsiiani 

16 7 08 

S.S.C. 

18 

Ian Lad 


3 years 

P. Hamilton 

Horsham 

18 7 07 

1 ss c 

620 

Ian McDuugall 


5 years 

B Benton 

Kvneton 

26 9.07 

1 W.R 

1042 

Ian Huaaell 


5 years 

W Moll 

DImhoola 

12.8 08 

1 EA.K. 

713 

Imperial King 


3 years 

Mitchell and 

Melbourne 

14.7 08 

S S.C. 





O’Brien 




365 

Imperial Prince 


4 >ears 

Batten Bnis. 

St. Arnaud 

28.8.07 

WJ.C 

805 

Irlali Hci'(» 


« years 

E Hpinks 

W\ehepT«K»f 

20 8.07 

W.J c. 

1057 

Jack Macduff 


4 jeaiv 

J, Dufty and Sons 

Nhlll 

14 8 08 

J.L. 

28 

Jack of Hearta 


tl years ! 

J H Greisela 

Horsham 

18 7.07 

ss.c. 

255 

Jock 


Aired 

VVm. Williaiiis 

i Cobrain 

23.8.07 

N.McD. 

24 

John Ballance 


Aged 

R H. B. Guest . . 

Horsham 

18 7 07 

S.8 C. 

762 j 

Raid Maclcati 


3 jcars 

Jos Tavlor 

Horsham 

16.7.08 

S.S.C. 

422 

ki’ithdale 


5 years 1 

W. Mitchell 

(fcelonj; 

31.8.07 

s s.c. 

1068 j 

Kelmacott . 


0 V ears 

Jno. Bateson 

Nhlll . 

i 14.8 08 

E A.K 

1407 

K cUo 


4 years 

H Alan Currie 

Camperdoi* ii 

; 26,11 08 

! EA.K. 

74 

Kelvin (’ralg 


Aged 

J no, McDougall 

Ihnikie . . 

! 29.7 07 

W.J.C. 

171 

Kelvin Grove 


4 years 1 

1 A. M. Foster 

31affra . 

16,8.07 

1 W.J.C 

1007 

Kelvin Lad 


3 years 

C. Krelle 

Murtoa 

ll.S.08 

W.R. 

858 

Kenwyn Jock 


4 years 

Jas. Barry 

St Arnaud 

28 8.07 

W J.C. 

786 

Kliniidahar 


3 years 

V H. Wilmott . . 

Melbourne 

27.7.08 J 

S.S.C. 

612 

Khandahar 


3 years 

A. C. Ross 

Melbourne 

27.7.08 ! 

W.R. 

814 

Kilmorc 


Aged 1 

Ia.P. Jones 

Birchip . 

21.8.07 

W.J.C. 

222 

Kinlock 


4 years j 

1 W. T. Bodey 

Nhill 

21.8 07 

S.S.C. 

768 

Klntyre 


Aged 

Otto Maroske 

Horsham 

16.7.08 

s.s.c 

869 

Knight Oomnuinder 


I 3 years 

R. T. Anderson . . 

Melhoiu*iie 

28.7.08 , 

W.R. 

786 

Knight of Waihi 


3 years 

J. D. Mitchell 

Mellamme 

27,7.08 ' 

S.S.C. 

814 

Knight Royal 


1 3 years 

1). Davies 

Melbourne 

27.7.08 ' 

W.J.C. 

845 

King Albyn 


6 years 

J. Rousch 

Echuca . 

28.8.07 ; 

W.J.C, 

280 

King Ben 


1 Aged 

WL Mill 

Nhill 

21.8,07 

S,8.C. 

813 

King Duncan 


i 3 years 

E. Loydon 

MeUiourne 

27.7.08 

W.J.C. 

1246 

King Edward 


Ageii 

Wilson Bros. 

Wangaratta 

4.9.08 

E.A.K. 

614 

King of the Valley 


! 3 years 

D. J. Murpliy 

Elmore Show 

25.9.07 

W.R. 

889 

Laird of Bothwell 


1 3 5'ear8 

Caffrey and 

Melbourne 

27.7.08 

S.S.C. 


Laird of Burnbrao 


1 

I 2 years 

Murphy 

Wm, Cameron . . j 

Melton . . 

18.9.08 

J.L. 

1W8 

X^alrd of Cluny 


Aged 

H. Wright 

Shepparton 

22.8,08 

W.J.C. 

1186 

Laird of Irwell 


1 3 years 

0. and W. Loitt . . 1 

Sale 

7,9.08 

W.R. 

672 

Laird of Lanark 

^ 1 

3 years 

P. Rogers . . ! 

Diinboola Show . . 

11.10.07 

S.S.C. 
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I 




Draughts —^conUinu W. 

870 Laird of Mar ..id yearB Caffrey and Melbourne . . 28.7 08 S.S 

Murpliy 

20/2 Laird o‘ Struan 2 years J. M. Stewart Oasterton 26.6.08 W.J.C. 

1880 Laird of the Mains . . Aged Grace and Fletcher Ballarat 5.10.08 W.J.O. 

1280 Lancer . . 6 years R. N. Herkes . . T.Ang Lang 11.9.08 B.A.K. 

448 Lauderdale . . Aged Jas. Jenkins . . Warrnamboul 10.9.07 W. J.C. 

815 Laudermark . . 5 years J. £. and M. Wal* Melbunrue . . 27.7.08 8.S.C. 

ters 

580 Law Suit . . . . 8 years A. Crlctenden . Jeparit Show 10.10.07 W.J.C 

1802 Liberator . Aged J. and J. Hassell . . Smeaton 17.9.08 J.L 

245 Won .. 4 years l H. J. Alford .. Yarram 21.8.07 N.Mcl). 

97 Little Wonder 4 years i A. C. Petrass . . Murtoa . . 9.8.07 W.J.C. 

1104 Loehlel .4 years I J. T. Ovens Kyabrain 24 8.08 W.H. 

110 LochieFs Champion 5 years j Hyan and Cooper Euroa . . 14.8.07 8.S.C. 

816 Lochlnvar 5 years I Jno. Small Melbourne . . 27.7.08 S.8.C. 

822 Locknaw Hero Aged D. Syme Lilydale 28.8.07 W.J.C. 

492 Lonsdale 3 years Cooper Bros. . . Stawell Show . . 18.9.07 W.H. 

1081 Lord Bonmore . . Aged D. Johns . Beulah . . 13.8.08 W.H. 

1808 Lord Carrlck . . 4 years J. Sewell . . Smeaton . . 17.9.08 J.L 

701 lA)rd Clifford 4 year^ A. E. Schotz .. Tallangatta Show 5 3.08 W.J.C 

872 Lord Clyde 5 years A. Wlllianis Melbourne 28.7.08 W.J.C. 

817 Lord Clyde 3 years Jno. McDonald , . Melbourne 27.7.08 W J.C. 

818 Lord Cranbourne II. Aged O. and M. Bodey Melbourne 27.7.08 8.S.C. 

1087 Lord Darnley 5 years D. McMillan Haiubow 11.8.08 E.A.K 

696 Lord Doan . . 5 years W. D. Taylor . Lilydale Show' 4.8.08 W.H 

1059 Lord Derby . . 3 years M. Rees . . Nhill . . 14.8.08 E.A.K. 

928 Lord Douglas .. 3 years J. Hickey Swan Hill 22.7.08 W U. 

608 Lord Dunbar 3 years J. J. Downie . . Ballarat Show 17.10.07 S.S.C. 

1191 Lord Dundonald* .. Aged E. J. Rickey Royal Show' 28.8.08 J.L 

600 Lord Dunkeld . . 3 year.s Mrs. Sutherland . . Ballarat Show 17.10.07 S.S.C*. 

558 Lord Dunmore 8 years D. McKinnon Wycheproof Show 4.10.07 W.B. 

1307 Ix>rd Edward . . Aged Jas. McMurray . . Melton . . 18.9.08 J.L. 

788 Lord Erskinc . . 3 years W. Thompson . . Mellxnirne 27.7.08 S.S.C. 

1804 Lord Hermltton 4 years R, Cowie .. Smeaton 17.9.08 J.L 

42 Lord Hopetoun . Aged J. E. Morgan . . Pyramid Hill . . 3.8.07 S.S.C. 

144 Lord Hopton . , Aged G. A. Neville . . Sea Uke 16.8.07 N.Mcl). 

1825 Lord Lyon . . 3 years J McLure and Son Kyneton 24.9.08 W.J.C. 

819 Lord Maroonl . . 3 years Martin Egan Melbourne 27.7.08 S.S.C'. 

891 liOrd McDonald 4 years Wm. Fouhister ,. Bunylp Show’ 26.2.08 W.R 

820 Lord Montrave . . 3 years Wm. Ornzier . . Melbourne 27.7.08 W J.C. 

782 Lord Mount Stephen 3 years Jno. Di.xon .. Melbourne 14 7.08 S.S.C. 

281 Lord Percy 3 years M. Mills .. Nhill 21.8.07 S.S.C 

787 Lord Roberts . . Aged P. Moreland . . Melbourne 27.7.08 S.S 

848 Lord Roberts 5 years Thos Fulham .. Echuca . 24.8.07 W.J.C. 

417 Lord Ronald 6 years A. W. Warren .. Geelong 81.8.07 S.S.C. 

304 Lord Stanley Aged W. Harty, sen. .. Wycheproof 20.8.07 W.J.C. 

586 lx>rd Wallace 3 years E. J. Rickey Maryborough Show 16.10.07 S.S.C. 

1046 Lowland Oak . . Aged G. Eldridge . . Jeparit . . 13.8.08 J.L 

998 Lucky Willie 3 years Carroll Bros. Euroa 7.8.08 W.J.C. 

538 Lucky Willie . . 6 years Otto Maroske . . Horsham Show 24.9.07 S.S.C. 

1050 Ludbam Mainstay*.. Aged R. McKenzie .. Warracknabeal 14.8.08 W.R. 

267 MacArthur Again , Aged A. Kennedy . . Bhcpparton . . 24.8.07 S.S.C. 

782 Macdonald 3 years Jno. Brown . . Melbourne 27.7.08 S.S.C. 

687 MacDonald 3 years G. Porteous Maryborough Show' 16.10.07 S.S.C. 

146 Mafeking . . 3 years , P. Gottschutzke . . Sea Lake . i 15.8.07 N.McD. 

49 Magnet . . Aged W. A. Mitchell , . Hopetoun 1 3.8.07 W.J.C. 

160 Major General 4 years D. Konneally . . Benalla . . | 17.8.07 S.S.C. 

1248 MAjor General 3 years L. Dugdale . . Bacchus Marsh . ! 10.9.08 W.J.C. 

1290 Major John . . 4 years CornelTia Estate . . Echuca . 15.9.08 W.R. 

663 Ma, or MacDonald 5 years G. and W. Lord . . Traralgon Show ,13.11.07 W.R. 

1165 Ma or Mills 5 years J. Bail and Sons . . Kyabrani . . 24.8.08 W.R. 

560 Major Robin . . Aged J. C. Rockliffe . . Numurkah Show 24.10.07 W.J.C. 

1087 Major Taylor 5 years J. H Meyer .. Kaniva . . 15.8.08 E.A.K. 

108 Marcellns . . . . 4 years W. Cavanagh . • Euroa . . 14.8.07 S.S.C. 

879 Marion’s Champion 4 years G. W. Barnett . . Melbourne . . 29.7.08 W.R, 

734 Mark Time . . 3 years Mitchell and Melbourne . , 14.7.08 S.S.C. 

O'Brien 

961 Marquis of Albyns . . Aged Jas. Tyers . . Numurkah . . 4,8.08 S.S.C. 

154 Harquia of Boorol . . 8 years McPherson Bros. Yarrawonga . . 16.8.07 S.S.C. 

1249 Matanatt Hard Times 4 years D. Robertson . . Bacchus Marsh . . 10.9.08 W.J.C. 

1192 Master Carmyle . . 3 years J. Ellis . . Royal Show . , 28.8.08 JX. 

232 Matdiless Oak . . Aged A. E. and W. H. Nhill 21.8.07 S S.C. 

Samba] 1 

893 May King* . . 3 years J. Bagnall . . Melbourne , . 28.7,08 S.S.C, 

821 Merry Tom 8 years Harrison and Hastle Melbourne 27.7.08 W.J.C. 

• Dead» 
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List oi 

^ Certificated Stallions — continued. 



€ert. 

No. 

Name of Horse. 

Age. 

Owner. 

Parade. 

Date, 

Officer. 



Draughts — continued. 



822 

Middlcrlgg Boyal Em 
sign 

Mlddlerigg Royal 

Oak 

Mlddlerigg Rc^yal 

3 years 

J. Bourke 

Mellxiurne 

27.7.08 

, W.J.C. 

823 

3 years 

B. Moreton 

Melbourne 

27.7.08 

W.R. 

875 

3 years 

— Waggon 

Melbourne 

27.7.08 

W.R. 


Salute 





927 

MiUfleld . . 

Aged 

W’. Hercus 

Pyramid Hill 

23.7.08 

W.R. 

1160 

Model 

Aged 

Jno. Mills 

Kyabram 

24.8.08 

W.R. 

511 

Model 

6 years 

A. J. Bodoy 

Camperdowii 

20.9.07 

W.J.C. 

75 

Model 

3 years 

W. G. Down 

Dookie . . 

27.7.07 

W.J.C. 

312 

Model 

Aged 

P. J. Gmgan 

Jas. Hamilton 

Birchip 

21.8.07 

W.J.C. 

894 

Model Oak 

6 years 

Melbourne 

28.7.08 

8.S.C. 

725 

Money More 

3 years 

Mitchell and 

Melbourne 

14.7.08 

S.8.C. 



O’Brien 




683 

Montrave 

3 years 

J. Wheelan 

Korumburra Show 

22.1.08 

W.R. 

400 

Native Blue 

Aged 

8. Doak 

MansHeld 

30.8.07 

W.J.C. 

447 

Native Prince 

Aged 

J. Clements 

Warmambool 

10.9 07 

W.J.C. 

1021 

Navy Blue 

Aged 

H. Jenkins 

Hopetonn 

13.8.08 

W.R. 

287 

Near the Mark 

5 years 

W Hicks 

Kilmore 

27.8.07 

s.s.c. 

543 

Nell Gow . . 

3 years 

J. Hamilton 

Horsliam Show . 

27.9.07 

S.8.C. 

886 

Neudon Stewart 

3 years 

JoM. Brunton 

Melbourne 

30.7.08 

W.J.C. 

895 

Nipper 

Aged 

J McLeod 

Melbourne 

28.7.08 

W.R. 

1335 

N(»rth King 

Aged 

E. Elliott 

Warragul 

24.9.08 

W.R. 

1141 

Oak Branch 

Aged 

F. J. Quick 

Werribce 

21.8.08 

J.L. 

824 

Oakhurst 

8 years 

McJ^aiuran Bios. 

Melbourne 

27.7 08 

W.J.C. 

308 

0’Conneir« Pride 

3 years 

J. P Billeville . 

Blrehip 

21.8.07 

W.J.C. 

1144 

Old Type 

Aged 

A. McKenzie . . 

Werribeo 

21.8 08 

J.L. 

709 

Onward 

3 years 

Phillips 

Melkiurno 

14.7.08 

S.S.C. 

721 

Orari 

3 years 

Mitchell and 

Melbourne 

14.7.08 

s.s.c. 



O'Brien 




225 

Orbost 

6 years 

F G. Allen and 8on 

NhUl . 

21.8.07 

ss.c. 

1308 

Papakaio . 

6 years 

Hoht. Watson 

Melton . . 

18.9.08 

J.L. 

1^89 

Pearlstone t 

4 ye-ars 

Fred. Walsh 

Meltxin . . 

10.8.07 

S.S.C. 

750 

Percy 

3 years 

Jas Hamilton 

Horsham 

16.7.08 

s s.c. 

1114 

Playmate 

6 yiiars 

P. 1). Hanley , 

Bairnsdale 

19.8 OH 

W.R. 

1296 

Preferential 

Aged 

Mrs. Hugh Rae . 

Lilydale 

17 9.08 

E.A.K. 

32 

Premier Prince 

4 years 

J. 1). Itathgin 

Traralgon 

31.7.07 

S.S.C. 

825 

Present Times 

3 years 

J. L. Oliver and 

Melbourne 

27.7 08 

W.J.C. 



Sous 




349 

President . . 

4 years 

J. McLeod 

Echuca . . 

; 24.8.07 

W.J.C. 

1205 

President . . 

3 years 

0 Eason 

Ballarat 

11.9,08 

W.J.C. 

130 > 

Pride ol Garthlands 

4 years 

Hobt. Watson 

Melton . . 

18.9.08 

J.L. 

1080 

Pride of Moe 

6 years 

11 H. Gibson 

Traralgon 

1 17.8.08 

W.R. 

826 

Pride of Moira 

3 years 

Falklner and Sous 

Melbourne 

27.7.08 

[ W.R. 

1318 

Pride of Springlield 

4 years 

J. B. Howe 

Inglewood 

I 18.9.08 

W.R. 

329 

Pride of the Hills . . 

4 years 

J. Taylor 

I Lil>'dalc 

' 23.8 07 

1 W.J.C. 

420 

Pride of tlie Hills . 

; Aged 

H, McDonald . { 

j Geelong 

1 31.8.07 

s s.c. 

413 

I^ride of tlie Park 

, 4 years 

Trustees Bar won 

' Geelong 

' 31.8.07 

S.S.C. 



Park 




1154 

Pride (»f the Ponds 

1 3 years 

E. Drayton 

1 Geelong 

20.8.08 

J L. 

181 

Pride of the Walk . 

T. Pollock 

Maifra . . 

16.8.07 

W.J.C. 

1269 

Pride of Yarram 

5 years 

Barlow and Rich- 

Yarram 

9.9.08 

J.L. 



ards 




504 

Prinep Again 

3 years 

1). J. Ferguson . 

Seymour Show 

11.10.07 

W.J.C. 

19/2 

Prince Albert 11. 

2 years 

F. Berger 

Maryborough 

11.9.08 

W.J.C. 

1137 

Prince Albyii 

3 years 

D McDonald 

l>onald . . 

i 19.8.08 

E.A.K. 

291 

Prince Arthur 

Aged 

F. Quire 

Kaniva .. 

j 28.8.07 

N.McD. 

1220 

J»riuee Bonnie 

H. MiUer 

Sale 

7.9.08 

W.R. 

288 

Pniioe Ciiampion 

1 4 years 

McManus Bros. 

1 Kilmore . j 

1 27.8.07 

S.S.C, 

508 

Prince Charlie 

' Aged 

J. Taylor 

' (’amperdowu , ! 

; 26.9.07 

W.J.C, 

256 

Prince Clyde 

i Aged 

W. B. Taylor 

Cobram 

23.8.07 

N.McD. 

757 

Prince Henry 

: Aged 

M. Carmicliael 

Horsham ; 

16.7.08 

s.s,c. 

350 

Prince Imperial 

, 8 years 

D. Murphy 

Echuca . . 

24.8.07 

W.J.C. 

1131 

! Prince J uno 

1 4 years 

W. T. Manifold . . 

(’amperdowu 

19.8.08 

J.L. 

283 

1 Prince of Alhyn 

' Aged 

J. Wilson 

i Tatura . . 

24.8.07 

W.R. 

332 

Prince of Avondale 

Aged ! 

— McGregor 

1 Elmore . . 

26,8.07 

W.J.C. 

57 

Prince of Hearts 

6 years j 

Jos. Phalp 

j (Jolac Show 

7.8.07 

S.S.C. 

22 

Prince of Kyle 

1 Aged 

Jno. Bushby 

1 Horsham 

; 18.7.07 

s.s.c. 

269 

Prince of Lome 

! 5 years 

R. Young 

; Shepparton 

, 24.8.07 

s.s.c. 

307 

Ihinco of Oakland-^ 

i 4 years 

M. 3. Ryan 

1 Wyclieproof 

20.8.07 

W.J.C. 

185 

Prince of the Clans . . 

' 6 years 

J*. Annison 

Warrocknabeal . . 

14.8.07 

W.R. 

1115 

Prince of Wales 

Aged 

F. B. Coster 

' Baimsdale 

' 19.8.08 

W.R. 

784 

Prince of Kyle 

1 3 years 

A. Blaikie 

f Melbourne 

1 27.7.08 i 

S.S.C. 

874 

Prince Royal 

i 4 years 

Otto Maroake 

I Melbourne 

28.7.08 

s.s.c. 

1043 

Prince William 

3 years ! 

J. Elsom 

1 Dlmboola 

' 12.8.08 ! 

L.A.K. 



Q 
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List 

OP Certtpioatbd Stallions — continued 



Cert. 

No. 

Name of Horse. 


Age. 

Owner. 

Parade. 

Date. 

Officer, 




1 i 

DaAcaHTS — rontinu d. 



347 

Prince York 


3 years 

1 W. G. Freeman 

Eohuca . . 

24.8.07 

W.J.C. 

453 

Rainbow .. 


G. Ritchie 

Warmambool 

10.9.07 

W.J.C. 

710 

Kanfurley*s Hero 

, 

3 years 

Mitchell and 

Melbourne 

14.7.08 

8.8.C. 




O’Brien 




1169 

Rendlesham Daisy 

6 years 

Groongal Pastoral 

Royal Show 

2.9.08 

J.L. 

1358 

Boy 

Retainer , . 


6 years 

Coy. 

D. Blair 

Boort Show 

30.9.08 

E.A.K. 

319 

Ribbon Wood 


6 years 

Hugh McLaren . . 

Lilydale 

23.8.07 

W.J.C. 

555 

Right Bower 


Aged 

D. Blair 

Wycheproof Show 

4.10.07 

W.R. 

634 

Robert Charters 


3 years 

Ralph Guest 

Horsham Show . . 

24.9.07 

s.s.c. 

882 

Robin 


8 years 

J. D. MitcheU . . 

Melbourne 

80.7.08 

W.R. 

685 

Robin 


4 years 

C. Simons 

Leongatha Show 
Murchison Show 

11.2.08 

S.S.C. 

600 

Robin Adair 


4 years 

A. Robinson 

80.10 07 

W.R. 

6/2 

Robin Hood 


2 years 

Jas. Hamilton 

Torang .. 

19.8.08 

J.L. 

880 

Rory^s Pride 


3 years 

D. McCulloch 

Melbourne 

29.7,08 

W.R. 

401 

lioseberry 


Aged 

Smith Bros. 

Mansfield 

80,8.07 

W..7.C. 

1242 

Rowen Prince 


6 years 

J. Jonkin 

Warmambool 

10.9.08 

WR. 

17/2 

Royal Albert 


2 years 

J . Haberfleld 

Warmambool 

10.9.08 

W.R. 

828 

Royal Albert 


8 years 

W. Manifold 

Melbourne 

27.7 08 

W.R. 

1077 

Royal Argyle 


4 years 

E. Williamson 

Bendigo 

Swan HlU 

19.8.08 

W.J.C. 

80 

Royal Ben 


6 years 

F. Le Lievre 

7.8 07 

W.R. 

990 

Royal Blend 


3 years 

Dick Bros. 

Tatura . . 

6 8.08 

S.S.C. 

711 

Royal Blend 


3 years 

Mitchell and 

Melbourne 

14 7.08 

8.S.C. 



O’Brien 




827 

Royal Blue 


Aged 

Ed. McKay 

Melbourne 

27 7.08 

W.J.C, 

1051 

Royal Blue 


3 years 

Thos. King 

Warmambool 

14.8.08 

W.R. 

335 

Royal Blue 


3 years 

H. Rathjeh 

Elmore . . 

26.8.07 

W.J.C. 

446 

Royal Cedric 


6 years 

Jno. Gooden 

Warmambool 

10.9.07 

W.J.C. 

1052 

Royal Cliarlie 


3 years 

W. Craig 

Warmambool 

14.8.08 

W.R. 

676 

Royal Charlie 


Aged 

Thos. Potts 

Kyneton Show . . 

26.11.07 

W R. 

559 

Royal Chief 


8 years 

T. Lowes 

Wycheproof Show 

4.10.07 

W.R. 

1216 

Royal Clyde 


3 years 

A, Oliver 

Casterton 

26.8.08 

W T.C. 

783 

Royal Colotlira 


8 years 

J. Ball . . 

Melbourne 

27.7.08 

s s c. 

1195 

Royal Crown 


4 years 

W. Seaton 

Roval Show 
Rainbow 

28.8 08 

W.R. 

1038 

Royal Crown 


3 years 

A. Schuke 

11.8.08 

E.A.K. 

1156 

Royal Duke 


3 years 

P. B. Piper 

Geelong 

20.8.08 

W.J.C. 

1243 

Royal Oartley 


3 years 

J. Gooden 

Warmambool 

10.9 08 

WR. 

1328 

Royal Hero 


4 years 

Major Clarke 

Kyneton 

24 9.0H 

W.JC. 

266 

RoyaUst III. 


Aged 

H, Graiiam 

Shepparton 

24.8 07 

s s c. 

361 

Royal Kingston 


5 years 

C. Northby 

St. Amand 

28.8.07 

W.J.C. 

1181 

Royal Lad 


8 years 

C, Mason 

Ararat 

7.9.08 

W.J.C. 

1365 

Royal Master 


6 years 

E. J. Brown 

Corryong 

3.10.08 

E.A K. 

2 

Royal Prince 


8 years 

E. Wilson 

Kommbiirra 

29.9.06 

S.S.C. 

736 

Royal Review 


3 years 

.r. and W. Freeman 

Melbourne 

14 7.08 

S.S.C. 

334 

Royal Ribbon 


Aged 

H. Boyd 

Elmore . . 

26.8.07 

W.J.C. 

1167 

Royal Shepherd 


5 years 

T. Larcombe 

Geelong 

20.8.08 

W.J,C. 

883 

Royal Stewart 


3 years i 

W. Abram 

Mellioume 

30.7.08 

J.L. 

1330 

Royal Stranger 


3 years 

T. McCaree 

Kyneton 

24.9.08 

W.J.C. 

965 

Royal Times 


4 years 

P. McDonald 

NathaUa 

4.8.08 

s.s.c. 

829 

Royalty . . 


8 years 

Harrison and 

Melbourne 

27.7.08 

W.J.C. 




Hastie 




1398 

Roy McGregor 


3 years 

S. J. Lynn 

Orbost . . ‘ 

28.10.08 

E.A.K. 

657 

Sampson .. 

Sandow . . 


3 years 

G. and W. Lord . . 

Solo Sliow ! 

31.10.07 

W.J V. 

661 


Aged 

G. McC Lyon . . 

Coleraine Show 

6.11.07 

W.J.C. 

880 

Sandy’s Heir 


6 years 

— Mclkmald 

Melbourne 

27.7.08 

W.J.C. 

423 

Scotch Thistle 


3 years 

Peter McIntyre . . 

Geelong 

31.8.07 

8.s.r. 

183 

Scotland Again 


Aged 

F. Hamill 

Maffra . . 

16.8.07 

W.J.C. 

717 

Scotland’s Choice 


8 years 

Mitchell and 

Melbourne 

14.7.08 

s.s.c. 




O’Bneu 




629 

Scotland’s Fashion 


5 years 

Jno. James 

Colac Show 

24.10.07 

S.S.C. 

693 

Scotland Yet 


3 years 

J. Meehan 

Bunyip Show . . > 
Beuiali . . 

26.2.08 

W.R. 

1032 

Scottish Chief 


4 years 

W. J. Molyneaiix 

13.8.0$ i 

W.R. 

982 

Scottish Lad 


5 years 

A. C. Vincent , . . 

Wangaratta 

5.8.08 1 

W.J.C. 

1870 

Scottish Pride 


8 years 

J. J. Alexander . . 

Shepparton 

6.10.08 

W.R. 

1002 

Scottish Stylo 


4 years 

J. McDougall 

Dookie . . 

8.8.08 ' 

B.A.K, 

1118 

Searchlight 


4 years 

T. Munday 

Bairnsdale 

19.8.08 ‘ 

W.R. 

1229 

Selection . 


3 years 

A. Watson 

Mlrboo North 

8.9.08 • 

W.R. 

1022 • 

Shei)herd Lad 


4 years 

M. Giles 

Hopetoun 

Nlifll , . 

13.8.08 

W.R. 

1060 1 

Shepherd Plaid 


3 years 

Otto Maroske 

14.8.08 • 

J.L. 

881 

Shepherd Prince 


Aged 

J. C. Rockllflf . . 

Melbourne 

27.7.08 j 

J.L. 

1016 

Shepherd's Nugget 


3 years 

W. G. Down 

Benalla 

3.8.08 1 

W.J.C. 

649 

Shepherd's Pride 


3 years 

William Day 

Murchison Show' 

30.10.07 1 

W.R. 

1371 

Shepparton Lad 


5 years 

A. C. Mason 

Shi^parton 

6.10.08 ' 

J.L. 

682 

Silver Crest 


3 years 

P. Watson 

Kommburra Show 

22.1.06 1 

W.R. 

902 

Silver Cup 


8 years 

J. McLeod 

Melbourne 

28.7.08 1 

S.S.C. 
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List of Certificated Stallions — continved . 


Cert. 

No. 

Name of Horse. 

Age. 

Owner. 

Parade. 

- 

Date. 

Officer. 



1 » 

Draughts — corUinmd. 



726 

Silver Cup 

3 years 

Mitchell and 

I Melbourne 

14.7.08 

S.8.C. 


O'Brien 

i 



716 

Silver King 

8 years 

Thns Mason 

> Mellmurne 

14.7.08 

S.S.C. 

1838 

Simon 

3 years 

Innes Bros. 

Warragui 

24.9.08 

W.R. 

196 

Smuggler . . 

6 years 

8. Winter Cooke 

Hamilton 

17.8.07 

W.R. 

716 

Solicitor General 

3 years 

MitchcU and 

Melbourne 

14.7.08 

S.S.C. 



O’Brien 




883 

Souter Johnny 

3 years 

Anderson Bros 

Melbourne 

27.7.08 

S.S.C. 

762 

Specialty . . 

3 years 

Jno. Annison 

Horsham 

16.7.08 

8S.C. 

907 

Springfield 

St. Albans 

4 years 

Jas. Cullen 

Melbourne 

28.7.08 

W.R. 

1054 

Aged 

A. E Schmidt . . 

Warracknabeal 

14.8.08 

W.R. 

223 

8t. Lawreupe 

Aged 

F. Pilgrim and S{)ns 

Nhill 

21.8.07 

S.S.C. 

884 

St. Lawrence 

Aged 

H. Middleton 

Mellmurne 

27.7.08 

W.R. 

188 

Stanley 

6 years 

J. B. Trewin 

Maffra . . 

16.8.07 

W.J.C. 

885 

Star’s Pride 

8 years 

W. T. Manifold . . 

Melbourne 

27.7.08 

W.R. 

778 

State.sinan 

3 years 

D. Lang 

(Tliarlton 

23.7.08 

W.J.C. 

1004 

Strathrov 

5 years 

W G Ballantyue 

Dookie . . 

8.8.08 

E.A.K. 

310 

Strawn Brace 

Aged 

W. H Lavery 

Birchip . 

21.8.07 

W.J,C. 

643 

Stylish Style 

3 years 


Pyramid Hill Show 

23,10.07 

W.R. 

321 

Sir AJbyn 

4 years 

R. Pimioek 

Lily dale 

23.8.07 

w.r.c. 

58 

Sir Albyn 

Aged 

J. R Johnston 

(k)lac 

7.8.07 

S.S.C. 

143 

Sir Benjamin 

Aged 

J MiLstead 

Sea J>ake 

16.8.07 

N.McD. 

1383 

Sir Charles 

3 years 

Th(»s. Potts 

Bendigo Show 

14.10.08 

E.A.K. 

380 

Sir Colin . . 

4 years 

Koch Bros. 

Casterton 

28.8.07 

W.R. 

360 

Sir Colin . , 

3 years 

T Gilford 

St Arnaud 

28.8.07 

W.J.C. 

221 

Sir David 

6 years 

Downigtun Bros 

Nlilll . . 

21.8.07 

ss.c. 

264 

Sir Donald 

4 years 

TIk»« H. Roe 

Shppparton 

24.8.07 

S.S.C. 

517 

Sir Herod TI. 

3 years 

A Watson 

K yneton 

26.9.07 

W.R. 

209 

Sir James 

Aged 

W. O’i'allaghau .. 

Minyip . . 

21.8.07 

W.R. 

229 

Sir Malcolm 

6 years 

\\ R Pittinau . . 

Nhill . . 

21.8.07 

8.S C. 

672 

Sir Murdo 

Aged 

Thos Wolfe 

Vnrram Show 

20.11.07 

W J C. 

198 

Sir i*crcv . . 

4 years 

T McCrackens . 

Hamilton 

17.8.07 

W.R. 

526 

Sir Handler 

3 years 

R. W Bowen 

K yneton 

26.9.07 

W.R. 

832 

Sir Richard 

3 years 

I) HHlop 

Melbourne 

27.7.08 

W.J.C. 

1329 

Sir Rupert 

Aged 

Muxstead Bros 

K yneton 

24.9.08 1 

W J.C. 

1849 1 

Sir Thomas 

6 years 

Jno. Egan 

Ballaii . . 

26.9.08 1 

W.J.C. 

20 

Sir William 

3 vears 

(;. J. Kennedy 

Horsham 

18.7.08 

ssc. 

1305 

Sir William 

Aged 

F. W. Scott 

Smeatoii 

17.9.08 

J.L. 

641 

Sir William 

4 years 

Jas. I.augfoid 

pyramid Hill Show 

23.10.07 1 

W.R. 

469 

Sir William 

4 voars 

G Payne 

Alexandra 

14.9.07 1 

W.J.C. 

658 

Sir William 

6 vivirs 

Roht. Glen 

Sale Show 

31.10.07 1 

W.J.C 

836 

Taicri's Pride i 

8 years 

Harrison ami Has- 
tic 

J. Roberts 

Melh<mrno 

27.7.08 j 

W J.C. 

790 

Tam 0 ' Sliantcr 

Aged ; 

1 Charlton 

23.7.08 1 

W.J C. 

1094 

TaMinan . . 

Age4 1 

A. McMaster 

Shoppartoii 

22.8.08 

W J.C. 

1291 

The Admiral 

5 years j 

F S Falkiner and 

Eehuca . . 

16.9.08 

W.R. 



Sous 




718 

The Benedict 

3 years 1 

1 

Mitchell and 

Melbourne 

14.7.08 

S.S.C. 



O’Brien 


1 


664 

The (Vdonel 

4 years 1 

G. and W. Lonl 

Traralgon Show 

1 18.11.07 

W.R 

730 1 

The (Joimpirator 

3 years | 

Mitchell and 

Melbourne 

14.7.08 

s s.c. 


O'Brien 




7/2 , 

'Die Count 

2 years : 

Jas. Hamilton 

Terang . . 

19.8.08 

JL. 

1339 : 

The Don 

Aged ; 

G. (’atln-art 

Warragui 

24.9 08 

W R. 

1078 ' 

The Don . . 

Aged ■ 

D. Anderson 

Bendigo 

19.8.08 

W.J.C. 

681 

Tlie Duke 

5 years 

B. McKenzie 

Grantville andJee- 

16.1.08 

W.R. 



tho Show 



1109 

The General 

8 years 

A. J. Mackay 

St. Arnaud 

18.8 08 

E.A.K. 

421 

: The General 

3 years 

A. J. Spaklitig and 

1 (ileeloiig 

81.8.07 

S.S.C. 


. 


Smis 




662 

. The King . . 

8 years 1 

i J. Biggar 

Numurkah Show 

9.10.07 

W.J.C. 

606 

1 1’he Maori Prince 1 

Aged ; 

Jus. Carson 

Camperdowm 

26.9.07 

W.J.C. 

912 

Tlie Mar(}ui8 I 

Aged ' 

1 A. H. Htansfiekl . 

Melbourne 

28.7.08 

W.J.C. 

259 

' The McGregor 1 

Aged i 

1 Dtmiilog and Shea 

Cobram 

23.8.07 1 

NMcD. 

1218 

, The Missing Link , . | 

3 years 

E. H. Nolte 

CaHterton 

26.8.08 

W.J.C. 

483 

The Real Scottie . 1 

3 years ; 

1 J. Biggar 

Korumburra 

29.9.00 1 

S.S.C. 

491 

The Sirdar 

j E. A. tloiise 

Daylesford 

20.9.07 1 

W.J.C. 

1293 

Tip Top . . 

3 years ' 

D. McNamara 

Elmore 

17.9.08 i 

W.R, 

887 

1 Tip Top . . ! 

5 years 

1 Le Marshall Bros. 

Melbourne 

27.7.08 

W.R. 

224 

, Togo 

[ ; 

5 years 

Jno. Dufty and 

Nhlll . . 

21.8.07 

S.S.C. 



1 Son 

1 



311 

Togo . . . . 1 

i 6 years 

: J. Cresp 

W. (’urtls 

; Birchip . . 

21.8.07 

W.J.C. 

121 

Togo . . . . 1 

1 8 years 

' W’angaratta 

15.8.07 

S.S.C. 

586 

Tommy Burns 

; 3 years 

K. Sleep 

‘ Hon^m Show' . . 

24.9.07 

S.S.C. 

309 

• Tom’s Pride . . i 

I 4 years 

H. Green 

! Birchip . . 

21.8.07 

W.J.C. 


t\ •> 
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Cert. 

No. 

Name of Horee. 

Age. 

Owner. 

Parade. 

Data 








Draughts — contivu'^d. 


1277 

True Blue 

Aged 

J. J. Frawley 

Cranliourne 

11.9.08 

414 

Tulchan Tarquln 


S. Wratliall 

Geelong 

31.8.07 

1147 

Tulchan Warwick . . 

4 years 

S. Wratliall 

Geelong 

21.8.08 

60 

Tulchan Warrior 

4 years 

S. Wratliall 

Hopetouu 

3.8.07 

013 

Tweed Lad 

3 years 

J. E. andM. Walters 

Melbourne 

28.7.08 

55 

1 Tweedside Chief 

5 years 

Thos. Daffy 

Colac . . 

7.8.07 

451 

! Tweedside Hero 

1 Aged 

H. W. Adams 

Warriiamb(H)l 

10.9.07 

286 

United Prince 

6 years 

P. Fitzpatrick 

Kilmore 

27.8,07 

703 

Vanquisher 

; 5 years 

Jas. Mitchell 

Agricultural Offices 

22.5.08 

1221 

Victorian Prince 

3 years 

Jno. Dickeeon 

Hamilton 

26.8.08 

673 

; Volunteer 

3 years 

P. J. Keane 

Y^arram Show 

20.11.07 • 

416 

, Waiponomu 

3 years 

E. Hooper 

Geelong 

31.8.07 

88 

Waitaki Chief 

5 years 

W. Mosedale 

Melton . . 

10.8.07 

27/2 

Wallace .. 

2 years 

R. T. Mitchell 

Castcrton 

26.8.08 

768 

1 Wallace Strong 

3 years 

Peter Plozza 

Horsliam 

16.7.08 

1008 

Warkwurth Chieftain 

6 years 

W. l^ingley 

Murtoa 

1 11.8.08 

638 

Wee McGregor 

3 years 

W. T. Manifold . . 

Melliourno 

27.7.08 

739 

Welcome Jack 

5 years 

J. and W. Freeman 

Melbourne 

' 14.7.08 

700 

Werrlbee Prince 

4 years 

— McKoy 

Tallaiigatta Show 

j 6.3.08 

454 

Western Hero 


Davi^ and Wools- 

Warruambool 

10 9.07 

1348 

Whanga-nui-a-tara . . 

5 years 

thorpe 

G. Hopwood and 
Son 

Ballan . . 

1 26.9.08 

1174 

Winimera 

Aged 

A. Price 

Royal Show' 

26.8.08 

296 

Wolseloy 

4 years 

J. A. Rankin 

Kuniva . . 

28.8.07 

244 

Worrack . . 

6 years 

1 McLeod Bro.s. 

Y’arram 

21.8.07 

1006 

Wyore 

4 years 

P. J. Reid 

Wangaratta 

5.8.08 

1068 

Yarra Chief 

3 years 

! S. Maxfteld 

fV)Iac . . 

18.8.08 

1080 

Young Acorn 

3 years 

1 W. Gonrley, sen. 

Bendigo 

19.8.08 

1310 

Young Avondale 

4 years 

j Benson Bros. 

Melton . . 

18.9.08 

765 

Young Bon 

4 years 

1 T. F. Cornell 

Horsham 

16.7.08 1 

254 

Young Champion 

Aged 

1 K. Blomeley 

Co brain 

23.8 07 ! 

1258 

Young Champion . . 

4 years 

H. and R. Gallo- 

Maryborough 

11.9 08 

1283 

Y’oung Champion 

Hero 

5 years 

G.^H,^ Grindal . . 

Frankston 

14.9.08 

507 

Young Clansman IT 

6 years 

A. Kelly 

Camperdown 

26.9 07 

392 

Young Clifton 

Aged 

T. McKimmie 

Seymour 

29.8.07 

1366 

Young Coniuation 

1 4 years 

E. A. Raiigott . . 

Swan Hill Show . . 

30 9.08 

1311 

Young Down with the 

Aged 

W. Mouisdale 

Melton . . 

18 9.08 

1119 

Y^oung Plashllglit .. 

4 years 

W. R. Ctiapman . . 

Bairnsdalo 

19.8.08 

3/2 

Young Goldflndor . . 

2 years 

J. Shields 

Dookiu , . 

! 8.8.08 

1138 

Young Grampian 

5 years 

E. Cuthbert 

Camperdown 

19.8 08 

578 

Young Heart of Oak 

Aged 

F. Rodda 

Jeparit Shou 

16.10.07 

1175 

Young Hercules 

Aged 

Ed. Storer 

Condah 

26.8.08 

1081 

Young Herdsman . 

3 years 

J McGuigan 

Bendigo ! 

19.8.08 

766 

1 Young Ian 

3 years 

Robt. Liddle 

Horslmui 

16.7.08 

1177 

Young Kilboughie . . 

5 years 

R. Roscoe 

Coiidah 

26.8.08 

878 

Young Knight 

Aged 

H. De Little 

Melbourne . > 

29.7 08 

686 

Young I/ich Gyle , . 

4 yeans 

J. Henderson 

Leoiigatha i 

11.2.08 

582 

I 

c 

>1 

8 years 

A. McCalium . . 

Jeparit Show . ' 

16.10.07 

1139 

Young Lord Dun- ; 

3 years 

P. Sullivan .. I 

1 

Donald . . 

19.8.08 

1023 

QUUAlil 

Young Lyon . . I 

Aged 

Anderson Bros. . . j 

Hopetouu ' 

18.8.08 

208 

Y'^oung Mariner . . 1 

5 years 

G. Stokes . . 1 

Minyip . . 1 

21.8.07 

675 

Young McGregor . t 

3 years 

E. Don . . . . ' Kyiieton Sliow . , 

26.11.07 ; 

424 

Young Model 

8 years 

M. McClelland . . 1 

Geelong . 1 

81,8.07 

1230 

Young Monarch 

6 years 

R. H. Darragii . . ! 

Mlrboo North 

8.9.08 

227 

Young Native Oak 

4 years 

— In^ in . . 1 

Nhill . . 

21.8.07 ' 

1041 

Young Oak 

Aged 

S. McHarg 

Rainbow 

11.8.08 

363 

Young Officer 

3 years 

Jno. Gray . . . i 

St. Arimud 

28.8.07 

20/2 

Young Peer 

2 years 

Jas. McKimmie . . 

Whlttlesea 

15.9.08 

1140 

Young Pride of Clyde 

3 years 

W. Dixon 

Donald 

19.8.08 

655 

Young Prince 

Aged 

Geo. Dennis . . , 

Maldon Show 

80.10.07 

1244 

Young Ranfurly 

3 years 

J. Whiting 

Warrnambool 

10.9.08 

1372 

Young Royal 

Aged 

R. H. Liddle . . ! 

Portland 

7.104)8 

234 

Y’^oung Royal Oak . . 

Aged 

W, Pohlner 

Nhili . . 

21.8.07 

1320 

Young Russell 

Aged 

Mrs. E, Edwards 1 

Kilmore 

22.9.08 

12 

Young Sir William 

4 years 

— Cain . . ' 

Mlrboo . . 

25.10.06 

168 

Young Sovereign 

3 years 

Webster Bros. 

Benalla 

17.8.07 

554 

Young Stanley 

6 years 

B. Fleming 

Wycheproof Show 

4.10.07 

228 

Young Straun 

Aged 


Nhill . . 

21.8.07 

382 

Young Stylo 

Aged 

A. Oliver 

Castertmi 

28.8.07 

1228 ' 

Young Treasure 

6 years 

T. Boyle 

Sale 

7.9.08 


Officer. 


n.O.V--. 

J.L. 

W.J.C. 

8.8. C. 

5.8. C. 
W.J.C. 

8.8. C, 

8.5. C. 
W.J.C. 
W.J.C. 

5.5. C. 

s.s.c. 

W.J.C. 

8.5. C. 
W.R. 
W.R. 

5.5. C. 
W.J.C. 
W.J.C. 

W.J.C. 


J.L. 

NMcI) 

N.McD. 

J.L. 

J.L. 

W.J.C. 

J.L. 

S.8,C. 

N.McI). 

W.J.C. 


J.L. 


W.J.C. 
W.J.C. 
J L. 
J.L. 

W.U. 

E.A.K. 

J.L. 

W.J.C. 

J.L. 

W.J.(’. 

S.S.C. 

J.L. 

W.J.C. 

5.5. C. 
W.J.C. 
E.A.K. 

W.R. 

W.R. 

W.R. 

8.8.C. 

W.R. 

8.5. C. 
E.A.K. 
W.J.C. 

J.L. 

E.A.K. 

5.5. C. 
W.R. 
W.J.C. 

S.S.C. 

J.L. 

8.8. C. 
S.8.0. 
W.R. 

5.8. C. 
W.R. 
W.R. 
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Cert. 

No. 

t 

Name ot Horse. 

I 

Ago. 

} 

Ow'iier. j Parade. 

Date. 

Officer. 



! 1 . 1 




1219 

Aharis 

1341 

i Active 

318 

Alarm 

548 

; Alva 

842 

Aekeinn 

260 

1 Attendant 

1415 

1 Barr 

395 

Baunmoor 

843 

Beechwood 

687 

j Bon Jonsoii 

449 

; Beware 

271 

. Black Stone 

126 

Bloodshot 

1284 

Brakpaii . . 

586 

Carl.\ le 

272 

Chestermau 

289 

Cred of the Wav 

1285 

i ('unciform . 

J3/2 

Eighteen Carat 

645 

1 Eumarrah 

131 

! Euphtirioii 

463 

i Falkirk 

626 

Freelance 

270 

Gambler IT. 

127 

1 (fiiarpurt 

1U3 

' Godwin 

934 

(hisport 

1241 

Gralt4mdclle 

551 

> Grand Emerald 

406 

J Guide 

249 

) Hainault 

627 

J Heather La<l 

1381 

i High Time 

83 

' llobHon 

1152 

1 Invcrgord<»ii 

1394 

' Lord Grafton 

1187 

i Lake King 

140) 

l.e Var 

1020 

Little Snilui 

754 

, Lo<’li Farran 

972 

' LMiiely Miller 

1326 

, Magider . 

237 

1 Merriang 

1074 

McClans 

336 

' Pas'Carel 

699 

Pilgrim’s Re^t 

1408 

1 Portsea 

114 ! 

i I’redo 

.569 

' l»ro-4ton 

974 

1 Rataplan 

760 

1 Richmaii . . 

1322 

1 Right Royal 

1227 

Rufus 

938 ; 

1 Schimmell , 

1220 

1 Scot Free . 

1160 

i Snap Shot 

908 

Steel King 

464 ; 

1 Stralghtflre 

537 

Straightshot 

1842 1 

I Symphony 

1416 1 

The ('aptaiii 

625 1 

The Chevalier 

194 ' 

The Harv’ejiter 

911 { 

The Labourer 

29 

Trent bridge 

230 

Vengeance 

1250 

Voyou 

485 

Wederley 

498 

' WIncheder 

612 

i Wotan 

15/2 

Yeast 


THOROUGHBREDS. 

j Aged I W. Iiot>ert<«on tfamlltoii . . i 25.8.08 W.J.C, 

j 4 yeaw (}. G. Aucherlonie Morwell . . I 28.9.08 W.R. 

! Aged 1 C^maelly Bros .. Birch Ip . . 21.8.07 W.J.C. 

Aged ) 1). CouttH Hamilton Show . . 19.0.07 N.McD, 

4 yeaw i J. Widdi» Melbourne 28.7.08 S S.O. 

6 years i T. Hanralian . | Cobrain 28.8.07 N.McD. 

Aged I A. G. Bowman . . < Tallangatta Show j 11.3 00 J.L. 

3 yciara | D. Byan . i Seymour . . 29.8.07 W.J.C. 

4 years : Jan, llu-isell . . | Melbourne . . 28.7.08 S.S.C. 

8 years Percy Ho wan . i Leongatha Show ■ 11.2.08 S.S.C. 

Aged J. Jenkins * Warrnanibool 10.9.07 ' W J.C. 

Aged R. Storey , Shepparton . 24.8.07 ; S.S.C. 

; Aged T. Hart. . I Wangaratta . IB.8.07 • S S C. 

' Aged Brieije Bron. Wangaratta Show 15.9.08 E A.K. 

I 3 yeara E. H. House ' Maryborough Show 16.10.07 , S S.C. 

I Aged ;T G* Keefe Shepparton .. 24.8.07 ' S.S.C. 

1 5 years T. Harkness . I Kilmore ' 27.8.07 ! S.S.C. 

* 6 yeari4 Briwe Bnw . : lYaiigaratta Show 15.9.08 > K.A.K. 

j 2 years (’ Quinn j Royal Show . . 3 9.08 J W.B. 

Aged C. Nunn ' Pyranod Hill Show 23.10 07 j W.R. 

Aged p Travers , i Wangaratta . 15.8.07 S S.C. 

' AgtHi I 1). Jackman | Warrnanibool . 10.9,07 i W.J.C. 

4 yearn ! R Gilder I Malfra Show . 24.10.07 ! W.J.C. 

Aged i Anderson and Son> j ShP})partoii 24.8.07 1 S S.C. 

I Aged H P. Ho>rttcd Wangaratta I 15 8 07 ' S S.C. 

j Aged I I) Slattery ' Baimndale 19 8.0:^ i W R. 

I Aged < S U BloonifleM , Kcraiig . 24.7 08 ' W R. 

I Aged ; J. Jenkins Warrnaiubool . 10.9.0.8 j W. R. 

1 6 \ ears .1, McKenna i W>cbeprool 4.10 07 ' W R. 

Agod ; (’ .McLean I Maiwtteld 30.8.07 , W.J.C. 

! Aged ' G. Colhs Varram . ' 21.8.07 N.McD. 

j Aged jC R. lUM^ i Malfra Show | 24 10 07 > W J.C. 

I 3 venrs . |i O’Httlloran Bendigo Show , 14.10.8 . E A.K. 

; .AgiHl Edwards . Swan Hill ' 7.8 07 W R. 

' Aged I J Mitchell . i (Jeclong ! 2H.8.tH W.J C. 

' 4 > ears iT T Mulder . Colac Show '29.10 08 W.B. 

3 years j w. P Brennan Hale . . . , 7 9 IN W B. 

Aged S P Marka> .. ' Berwick . ' 19. 11. OH i W.B. 

Aged ^ H Jenkins H(»petouu . ; 13.8 08 W B. 

' Aged W Heece Horsham i 16 7 08 i S.S.C. 

3 years J. Meusch Cdbrain i 5.8 08 : E.A.K. 

3 years jj.McCrae ' IvMieton . 24.9 08 W.J.C. 

, Aged I i). S Anderson { NliiU . 21.8 07 | S.S.C. 

4 years ' T, Bailey . | Bendigo 19.8.0H i W.J C. 

Aged A Fairbanks . | Elmore . . 26.8.07 ^ W.J.C. 

. Aged ' A. E Scholr. , ; Tallangatta Show 6.3.08 1 W.J.C. 

Aged K Manifold Cnmperdown . 126.11 08 , E.A K. 

’ Aged , G Washington ' Kuroa . . | 14.8.07 ; S.S.C. 

Aged ,C Pratt .. Seymour Sliow ..; 11.10 07 i W J C. 

Agt»d George Smith Coi^ratn i 5.8.08 , E.A.K. 

I 4 years j J . Cadden ' Murchison . . 6.8.08 i S.S.C. 

! 5 year-) ,J McKinnou . Korumburra .. 23.9.08 ! E.A.K. 

3 years j R. Gilder j Sale . 7.9.08 - W.R. 

Aged ! K. Wren . , Kerang . 24.7.08 ; W.R. 

! Agt*d S. Winter (\wke . Hamilton .. 25.8 08 i W.J.C. 

' 6 years ; E. A. House . { Daviedord . 21.8.0H , E.A.K. 

i 4 years John Widdia , . Meibournc 28.7.08 j W.R 

; Aged j A. E, Saunders . 'Alexandra 14.9 07 i W.J.C. 

Aged John McDonald . . ! Horsham Show 24.0.07 i S.S.C. 

I Aged I G. G. Auchterloiiie I Morwell 28.9 08 i W.R. 

Aged , J. C. Hodson . . j Tallangatta Show' 11.3.09 > J.L 

Aged I R,. Gilder . . , Matfrn Show . 24.10.07 j W.J.C. 

I Aged ' S. Winter Cooke IlsmUton . . 17.8.07 1 W.R. 

) 6 years | A. E Duiui . j Melbourne .. 28.7.08 J.L. 

i Aged J. Develln Horsham . . 18.7.07 1 S.vS.C. 

I Aged R. Ward . 1 M,iii .. .. 21.8.07 i S.S.C. 

j Agod R. Galtskell . . | Bacolnis Marsh . . 10.9.08 j W.J.C. 

I Aged F. B. G. Robertson Korumburra . . 29.9.06 ! S.S.C. 

Agod Chas. Alrey . . Bupaiiyup . . 20.9.07 i W.R. 

4 years T. Dickenson . . Ballarat Show' . . 17.10.07 S.S.C. 

I 2 years C. Quinn . . Royal Show . 3.9,08 ' W.R 
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Age, 

Owner. 
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Dat^e. j 

1 Officer. 

--- - 



- - 

1 



LIGHT HORSES, 


948 

Abbey Bolls 

Aged 

G. and A. Tye 

Mentone 

1.8.08 

708 

Alarm 

4 years 

Mitchell and 

O’Brien 

Melbourne 

34.7.08 

477 

Alarm Gun 

6 years 

Jolm Buulger 

Morwell 

16.9.07 

280 

Almo 0. . . 

3 years 

J. A. K. Clark . . 

Shepparton 

24.8.07 

508 

Almont . . 

Aged 

A. and J. B. Sharp 

Agricultural Office.s 

31.10.07 

589 

Almont Ambassador 

5 years 

J Cameron 

Maryborough Show 

16.10.07 

187 

Almont B. 

6 years 

F. WT. Hchickerling 

Warracknabeal . . 

14.8.07 

1315 

Almont Bose 

3 years 

E. Martin 

Inglewood 

18.9.08 

984 

Almont Sharp 

4 years 

W. Hutchinson . . 

Murchison 

6.8.08 

1282 

Alonso 

Aged 

R. V. Collier 

Lang Lang 

11.9.08 

1127 

Alto Dick 

8 years 

W. N. Hindhaugh 

Camperdown 

19.8.08 

119 

Ashplant U. 

Aged 

A. Kennedy 

Euroa . . 

14.8.07 

5 

Aster 

Aged 

R. F. Kurrle 

Korumbiirra 

29.9.06 

930 

Audacious . . 

Aged 

J. R. Maxwell 

Kerang 

24.7.08 

99 

Austerlits 

Aged 

W. Cel)ergang 

Murtoa . . 

9 8 07 

.377 

Avrui Peer 

Aged 

— Boyle 

8t. Arnaud 

28 8 07 

793 

Banker 

6 years 

Speers Bros 

Melbourne 

27 7 08 

1355 

Baron 

Aged 

Garvin and Gray 

Boort Show 

30.9.08 

545 

Barrister 

Aged 

Bell Bros. 

Murtoa Show 

27 9.07 

1386 

Bay Bells 

3 years 

W. Lamb 

Geelong Show 

21.10.08 

427 

Bay Hawk 

Aged 

K. Hooper 

Geelong 

31. 8.07 

276 

Bell Boy 

6 years 

(ftiftln Bros. 

Shepparton 

24.8.07 

13/2 

Belmont . . 

2 years 

J Pake.H 

Royal Shovr 

28.8.08 

844 

Belvoir 

Aged 

J . Carmichael 

Melbourne 

28.7.08 

977 

Bengal 

Aged 

M. and T. Duncan 

W’^angaratta 

5.8 08 

1102 

Bentwood 

Aged 

B. Hayes 

St Arnaud 

18.8.08 

458 

Be^t of Quality 

Aged 

G. Smith 

Warrnambool 

10.9.07 

1062 

BiUy 

3 years 

A. B. Haywood 

Colac 

17,8.08 

845 

Bismarck . . 

Aged 

Alfred Neave 

Melbourne 

28 7.08 

461 

Black Boy 

Aged 

J, G. Cox 

Warrnambool 

10.9.07 

681 

Black Hawk 

3 years 

G. S. Farrar 

Colac Show 

24.10.07 

577 

Blackness 

Aged 

11. Penny 

Jeparit Show 

16.10.07 

482 

Black Prince 

4 years 

T. Mac’kie 

Morwell 

16.9.07 

970 

Black Turpin 

Aged 

Jno. Mitchell 

Cobram 

5.8.08 

684 

Black Wilkes 

Aged 

W. J. Wilson 

Korunibuira Sliow 

22 1.08 

846 

Black Wind 

Aged 

H. Young 

Melbourne 

28.7.08 

847 

Blue Peter 11. 

5 years 

Alfred Neave 

Melbourne 

! 28.7 08 

1178 

Boatman . . 

Aged 

Mrs, WMIhou 

Ararat . . 

7 9 08 

147 

Bold Harold 

Aged 

W. Purcher . 1 

Sea Lake ! 

: 15.8.07 

1096 

fiolinda 

Aged 

Jos, Tilley 

Port Fairv' 

18.8.08 

86 , 

Bonnie Lea 

! Aged 

8. Taylor 

Swan Hili 

7 8.07 

1321 

Bonza 

1 Aged 

G. Wiutenian 

Kilmore 

22 9.08 

745 

Boomerang 

4 years 

A. Hutcheson 

Horsham 

16.7 08 

744 

Bo Peep . . 

1 6 years 

J. C. R Jendo 

Horsham 

16.7 08 i 

1316 

Boswell 

Aged 

P. Lyons 

Inglewof)d 

18 9.08 

579 

BrightUght 

Aged 

R Penny 

Jeparit Show : 

10.10.07 

30 

Broncho . . 

3 years 

W'. F. Allen 

Horsham j 

18 7 07 

169 

Brooklyn Junr 

3 years 

E W. Roscoe . , 

Benalla 

17 8 07 

279 

Brooklyn Peer 

3 years 

W'. Mahoney 

Shepparton i 

24 8 07 

405 

Brown Harold 

6 years 

C. McLean 

Mausfleld 1 

30 8.07 

796 

Bundoora . i 

3 years 

Donald McKey . , 

Melbourne . ' 

27.7.08 

950 

Bungarby 

4 years 

E. firunsing 

Nathalia 

3.8.08 

556 

Cabena 

3 years 

M. Kliinaiia ' 

Wycheproof Show . 

4.10.07 

164 

Calliope . , 

Captain Tracy 

Aged 

S. Gardiner . . i 

Benalla 

17.8.07 

849 

Aged 

A. McLennan 

Melbniiriie 1 

28.7.08 

440 

Cheviot . . 

6 years 

M. Zimmer 

Agricultural Offices 

11.9.07 

24/2 i 

Chief Huon 

2 years 

A. C. Scott . . ! 

Numurkah . . ! 

23,10.08 

1090 

Chief Justice 

4 years 

A J . Dunklev . . j 

Shepparton . . 1 

22.8.08 ; 

1380 

Childe Osteriey 

4 years 

John MitcheU . 1 

Bendigo . . | 

14.10.08 , 

1028 

Chiming Bells 

8 years 

A. J. Whitehilk 

Agricultural Office i 

16.8.08 1 

1091 

Claredo 

Aged 

J. Swindle 

Shepparton . . ! 

22.8.08 ! 

1071 

Claretonlan 

6 years 

H. C. Plainbeck 1 

Bendigo . . | 

19.8.08 ; 

1188 

Cleve Don 

4 years 

T, Larcombe 

Royal Show . . | 

28.8.08 

472 

Colleague . . 

4 years 

H. Coller 

Alexandra 

14.9.07 

428 

Commodore 

Aged 

G. Kemp 

Geelong , ' 

31.8.07 , 

1367 

Commonwealth Prince 

Aged 

— McCann 

Swan Hill Show . . | 

30.9,08 : 

1843 

Consequence 

Aged 

Hill Bros. 

Hornham 

25.9.08 

653 

Contractor 

4 years 

J. Ovens 

Murchiaon 

80.10,07 1 

105 ; 

Cpolgardle 

Aged 

Alex. Gunn 

Donald , . , . i 

14.8.07 I 

616 : 

Cosmopolitan Jnr. . . 

6 years 

A. Wade 

Ballarat Show . . j 

17.10.07 

1076 ' 

Courtly . . 

6 years 

C. Marches! 

Bendigo . . ' 

19.8.08 ! 


s.s.c. 

8.8. C. 

W.J.C. 

8.8. C. 
W.R. 

s.s.c. 

W.R. 

WE. 

5.8. C. 
E.A.K. 

J.L. 

s.s.c. 

H.8.C. 

W.R. 

W.J.C. 

W.J.O. 

WE. 

K.A.K. 

H.S.C. 

W'.J.C. 

s.s.c. 

H.S.C. 
E.A.K. 
S S.O. 
W J.C. 
E.A.K. 
W.J.O. 
W.J C. 
W R. 
W.J C. 

s.s.c 

W.J.O. 
W.J.O. 
K.A.K. 
W.R. 
W J.C. 
WR. 
W.J.O. 
N.McI). 
J.L. 
\\ R. 
J.L. 

H S.O. 
S.H.C. 
W^E. 
W'.J.O. 

5.8.0. 

ss.c 

W^ J.C. 
W.E. 
H.H.C. 
W.R. 

S.8.C. 
WR. 
W^J.C. 
E A.K. 
W.J.C. 
E.A.K. 
W.J.(-, 
W\J.C. 
W'.J.C. 
J.L. 
W.J.C. 
8.S.C. 
J.L. 
8.H.C. 
W.R. 
W.J.C. 

8 . 8 . 0 . 

W.J.O. 
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Cert. 

No. 

Name of Hone. 


Age. 

Owner. 

j Parade. 

1 Date. 

Officer. 




1 ! 

Light Hobses — continued. 




608 

Crown Derby 


3 years 

Woolcock Bros. . . 

j Ballarat Show 


17.10.07 

8.S.C. 

1135 

Dan Alto . . 


3 years 

R. G. Hannah 

1 Donald . . 


10.8.08 

E.A.K. 

104 

Dan Cleve 


5 yearn 

— McCubbin 

' Donald . . 


14.8.07 

W.J.C. 

044 

Dan Patch 


6 years 

G. and A. Tye 

Mentone 


1.8.08 

S.8.C. 

323 

Dan Tracey 


5 years 

J. 6. Christie . . 

' Lilydale 


23.8.07 

W.J.C. 

520 

Defoe 


Aged 

J. Brooks 

Kyneton 


26.0.07 

W.R. 

1261 

Deisha 


I Aged 

J. J. Chains 

Ballarat 


11.9.08 

W.J.C. 

465 

Demonstrator 


4 years 

Jas. Gooden 

Warmambool 


10.0.07 

W.J.C. 

1218 

Desert Kinw 


Aged 

A. Shanks 

Casterton 


20.8.08 

W.J.C. 

81 

Dexter 


Aged 

T. Wilkms 

Swan Hill 


8.7.07 

W.R. 

032 

DiffitaUs .. 


Aged 

B. Wren 

Kerang 


24.7.08 

W.R. 

648 

Digitalis 11. 


5 years 

8. Winterbottom 

Pyramid HiU 

23.10.07 

W.R. 






Show 




881 

Dignity 


6 years 

J. J. Downes 

Melbourne 


30.7.08 

W.R. 

101 

Diogenes 


Aged 

W. E. Trollope . . 

Donald . . 


14.8.07 

W.J.C. 

026 

Director 


3 years 

D. Foley 

Mitchell and 

Brjort . . 


21.7.08 

W.R. 

704 

Director . , 


6 years 

Melbourne 


14.7.08 

S.S.C. 




O'Brien 





1075 

Director PeU Moll 


3 years 

G. R. Greaves 

Bendigo 


19.8.08 

W.J.C. 

854 

Dirk Hammerlmnd 


5 years 

J. M. Campbell . . 

Echuca 


24.8.07 

W.J.C. 

355 

Dirk Hammerlicad 


4 years 

— Bowtelf 

Kchuca 


24.8.07 

W.J.C. 

071 

Dixie 


3 years 

J. Donkin 

Cobram 


5.8.08 

E.A.K. 

670 

Dixie Alto 


Aged 

W. B, Viers 

Kyneton Show 


26.11.07 

WR. 

1122 

Dixie 0 . . . 


5 years 

W. Erving 

Terang . . 

. ) 

19.8.08 

J.L. 

841 

Dixie Tracy 


3 years 

A. Cockroft 

Melbourne 


27.7.08 

W.R. 

1120 

Donald 


3 years 

Thos. Williams 

Camperdown 

• • 1 

19.8.08 

JL. 

410 

Donald Mac 


Aged 

A. Stewart 

Mansfield 

j 

30.8.07 

W.J.C. 

952 

Don Bell .. 


Aged 

0 Baldwin 

Nathalia 

1 

3.8.08 

vS S.C. 

891 

Don Carlo . . 


Aged 

K. P. Hood 

Heathwte 

. 1 

3.8.08 

W.R. 

1092 

Don Clove 


Aged 

John Swindle 

.Shepparton 

. I 

22.8.08 

W.J.C. 

3S3 

Dragon 


Aged 

D Mtinro 

Casterton 


28.8.07 

W.R. 

38 

Druce 


3 years 

D. ('aniiv 

Traialgon 


31.7.07 

8.S C. 

247 

Dviiaiiio 


6 years 

A. .Stonei 

Yarram 


21.8 07 

N.McD. 

129 

Karl Hampden 


3 years 

J. B. Kneeboue . . 

Wangaratta 


16.8.07 

8. S.C. 

1205 

Earl Huon 


4 years 

0, Dutton 

Royal Show 


28.8.08 

.l.L. 

118 1 

Kclip'^e 


Aged 

A. Kennedy 

Eurua . . 


14.8.07 

S S.C. 

678 I 

Ktthpse 


6 years 

Jas. Tranter 

Kvneton Show' 


26.11.07 

W.R. 

1368 ' 

Edward 


4 years 

Simon Frazer 

Swan HiU Show' 


30.9 08 

J.L. 

.523 I 

: Euienild . . 

1 

5 years 

J. Jlanaher 

Kvneton 


26 9.07 

W.R. 

10/2 1 

Emulation 


2 years 

A MeFarlane 

Geelong 


20.8.08 

W.J.C. 

1201 

Emulator 


Aged 

J. H. Zander 

Ro\al Show 


28.8 08 

E A.K. 

1189 ! 

Kiniiiator, junr. 


4 years 

K G. Keys 

Koyal Show 


28.8.08 

E.A.K. 

120 ; 

Emulous . . 


5 years 

M. ('aim . . j 

Enron . , 


14.8.07 

s.s c. 

856 I 

Era 


' 4 years 

W Rogers * 

Melbourne 


28 7.08 

W.R. 

1064 , 

Errand Boy 


1 3 years 

R Elliott 1 

Colac . . 


18 8 08 

W.J.C 

1264 1 

Erroneous 


Aged 

A G Stewart 

Maryborough 


11.9.08 

W.J.C. 

407 1 

Kurl 


Aged 

J. R. Arbuthnott 

Mansfield 


30.8.07 

W.J.C. 

549 j 

Experience 

j 

Glenister Bros. . 

Hamilton Show' 


19.9.07 

N.McD. 

748 1 

Experiment 


1 8 years 

R Mackay 

H»>r8ham 


16.7.08 

S.S.C. 

1376 1 

Explorer . . 


Aged 

A M. Graiitt 

Mildura Show' 


14.10 08 

J.L. 

749 ' 

ExiKUient 

* ! ' 

8 years 

A McLennan 

Horsham 


16.7.08 

i 8 SC. 

201 i 

F.D B. . . 


3 years 

M. Vaughan 

Hamilton 


17.8.07 

W.R. 

613 ; 

Fearless . . 


3 years j 

T. Dickenson 

Ballarat 


17.10 07 

8 S.C. 

551 

FIntoula . . 


Aged 1 

J. White 

Mlnyip Show 


1 10.07 

NMcD. 

676 

Fire Away 


Aged 

W. Habick 

i Jeparlt Sliow 


16.10.07 

WJ.C. 

1036 

Fireworks 


Aged 

P. (illdea 

Rainbow 


11.8 08 

E.A.K. 

945 

First Ribbon 


4 years 

G. and H. Tye . . 

Mentone 


1 8.08 

S.8.C. 

876 

Fits James 


5 years 

Dyke Bros. 

St. Aruaud 


28,8.07 

W.J.C. 

1272 

Flying Star 


5 years 

J. MeFarlane 

Dandenong 


10 9.08 

E.A.K. 

72 

Foutenoy 


Aged 

J. Hoolaiian 

Dookie . . 


27 7.07 

W.J.C. 

352 

Frank Harold 


6 years ' 

D. McLeod 

Kchuca . . 


24.8.07 

W.J.C, 

170 

Frank Osterley 


4 years 

G. Ward 

Beualla 


21.8 07 

s.s.c. 

1807 

Fry Pan . . 


3 years 

Geo. Nixon 

Orbost . . 


28.10 08 

E A.K. 

921 

Qaltee Boy 


5 years 

W, Hedigan 

BLrclilp 


21.7 08 

W J.C. 

526 

Galty Boy 


4 years 

A. R. Laurence . . 

Kyneton 

. 1 

26 9.07 

W. R, 

078 

Gayiite 


4 years 

E. H. GanneU 

Wangaratta 

. . 1 

5.8.08 

W.J.C. 

857 

General B. 


4 years 

A. Robertson 

Melbourne 


28.7.08 

W,J.C. 

614 

General Standish 


Ageti 

J , Davies 

Ballarat Show 

, . ' 

17.10.07 

S.S.C. 

058 

General Tracey H. 


4 years 

H. Thompson 

Numurkah 

1 

4.8.08 

S.S.C. 

066 

General Tracy 


Aged 

Alex. Parsell 

Tungainah 

. . ! 

4.8.08 

W.J.C. 

1414 

Glen Martin 


6 years 

H. Peterson 

Tallangatta Show' 1 

11.8.09 

J.L. 

850 

Golden Eagle 


6 years 

J. SmaU, N,2. . . 

Melbourne 

.. ! 

28.7.08 

S.S.C. 

070 

Golden King 


4 years 

M. Noary 

Wangaratta 

1 

5.8.08 

J.L. 

278 

Gol^e 


3 years 

H. J. Scott 

Shepparton ] 


24.8.07 

S.S.C. 

671 

Gold Top 


Aged 

1 M. Darcy 

Seymour ^ 1 


11.10.07 

W.J.C. 
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j 

706 

Goodwood 


1 1 

Lio HT H ORSBS — continued. 

1 Aged 1 F. H. Walsh . . 1 Melbourne 


14.7.08 

S.S.O. 

103 

Governor .. 


3 years 

— McCubbery . . 

Donald 


14.8.07 

WJ.O. 

159 

Governor Tracey 


Aged 

E. G. Gorman 

Yarrawonga 


16.8.07 

s.s.o. 

639 

Graingeburn 


3 years 

A. Balleuger 

Horsham Show 


24.9.07 

S.8.C. 

606 

Grainger Junr. II. 
Grandeur 


Aged 


Ballarat Show 


17.10.07 

8.8.C. 

396 


Aged 

D. Ryan 

Seymour 


29.8.07 

W.J.O. 

963 

Grand March 11. 


Aged 

B Ferrari, Junr. . . 

Nathalia 


8.8.08 

s.s.c. 

28 

Granger II. 


5 years 

W. F. Allen 

1 Horsham 


18.7.07 

S.8.C. 

60 

Grey Hawk 


Aged 

W. W. IMerce 

Colac 


7.8.07 

8.8.0. 

213 

Grey Royal 

G.T.F. 


Aged 

A. Boyd 

Miuyip . . 


21.8.07 

W.R. 

662 


6 years 

Glenister Bros. . . 

Coleraine Show 


6.11.07 

W.J.C, 

1255 

Guitar 


Aged 

J. H. Bmhn 

Maryborough 


11.9.08 

W\J.C. 

356 

Haco 


Aged 

Ourragh Bros. 

Echuca . . 


24.8.07 

W^J.C. 

946 

Hal Zolock 


3 years 

G. and H. Tye . 

Mentone 


1.8.08 

S.S.C. 

670 

Hambletonian Boll 

Aged 

Gregg and Crowe 

Northcote 


16 11.07 

s.s.c. 

302 

980 

Boy 

Hambletonian Buy 
Hampden 


6 years 
Aged 

Peter Thompson 

J. H. Mclnnes 

Wychepr(x>f 

Wangaratta 


20 8.07 
5.8.08 

W.J.C. 

J.L. 

11/2 

Happy Bells 


2 years 

F. Cox . . 

Geelong 


28.8.08 

W.J.C. 

809 

Harmony 


Aged 

A. W. Fletcher 

Melbourne 


27.7.08 

W.R. 

876 

Harold . . 


4 years 

Alex. Colvin 

Melbourne 


29.7.08 

w.j.a 

877 

Harold Douglas 


5 years 

Alex. Colvin 

Melbourne 


29.7.08 

W.J.(\ 

100 

Harold H. 


6 years 

R. C. Hannah 

Donald . . 


14.8.07 

W.J.C. 

211 

Hassan 


Aged 

E. A. Watson 

Minyip . . 


21.8.07 

W.R. 

1344 

Height of Fashion 


Aged 

T. and V. Brown 

Horsham Show 


26.9 08 

ssc. 

1049 

Hero 


J. McKenzie 

Warracknabeal 


14.8.08 

W.R. 

1357 

Hero 


Aged 

John Boyle 

Boort . . 


30.9.08 

B.A.K. 

1124 

Hill Mont 


3 years 

W. Ervlng 

Terang . . 


19.8 08 

.I.L. 

276 

Honest Bert. 


Aged 

T. Harrison 

Shepparton 

Melbourne 


24.8.07 

s s.c. 

811 

Honest Cleve 


3 years 

0. Baldwin 


27.7.08 

W.R. 

1026 

Honest Jack 


J. Gallagher 

Romsey 


14.8.08 

AV.J.C. 

115 

Honest Lad 


4 years 

F. P. Boyle 

Buroa . . 


14.8.07 

1 S.S.C. 

862 

Honest Lad 


4 years 

B. H, B. Youn^ . 

Melbourne 


28.7.08 

W.K. 

1010 

Honest Lea 


Aged 

D Ryan 

Alexandra 


11.8.08 

! W.J.0, 

136 

Hornsborougli 


3 years 

J. McGuinness 

Wangaratta 


15.8.07 

. s.s c 

188 

Huon Seaton 


6 years 

Phillips and Dever- 

Warracknabeal 


1 16.8.07 

; W.R. 

1190 

Ian Cleve . . 


Aged 

oaux 

Miss Phipps 

Royal Show 


28.8 08 

E.A.K. , 

456 

Imperial . . 


Aged 

H. W. Adams 

Warmambool 


10.9.07 

W.J.C. 

863 

1273 

Imperial Willie 
Inform 


3 years 

4 years 

J. Small 

G. (’rook 

Melbourne 

Dandenuiig 


28.7.08 
10 9.08 

S.S c. 
E.A.K. 

132 

Integrity . 


Aged 

J. B. Docker 

Wangaratta 


15.8.07 

S.S.C. 

426 

1106 

Integrity . . 
Integrity .. 


Aged 

Aged 

J. J. Eadey 

W. Glec.son, junr. 

J. H. Rf>bert» 

0 . Pearson 

Geelong 

St. Arnaud 


31.8.07 

18.8.08 

s s.c. 

E A.K. 

956 

165 

Irish KlriT 

Iroquois 


Aged 

Aged 

Kerang 

BenaHa 


24.7 08 
[ 17.8.07 

W.R. 
i SSC. 

135 

Ito 


Aged 

J. Graham 

Wangaratta 


, 16.8.07 

i s.s.c. 

866 

Jack W 


Aged 

R. Tutty 

Melbourne 


1 28.7.08 

; W.R. 

866 

Jay Belden 


6 years 

A. Robertson 

Melbourne 

1 

28.7.(i8 1 

W\J.C. 

864 

Jerill 


5 years 

D. Hislop 

Melbourne 

1 

28.7.08 i 

W.R. 

77 

Joker 


Aged ] 

Dookie 


27.7.07 

W.J.C. 

46 

Jonathan . . 


Aged 

W. Hisc<»ck 

Pyramid Hill 


3.8.07 

8.S.O. 

167 

J. R. Wilkes 


Aged 

Tom Bros. 

Yarrawonga 


16.8.07 

8.S.(\ 

1207 

Judge Huon 


Aged 

0. Dutton . . ’ 

Royal Show 


28.8.08 

W.R. 

638 

Juniper 


Aged 

Langley Bros. 

Horsham Show 


24.9 07 

s s.c. 

246 

Jupiter, Junr. 


Aged 

Rossiter Bros. 

Yarram 


21.8.07 

N.McD. 

1180 

Justice 


6 years 

Hameks Bros. . . 

Ararat 


7.9.08 

W J.C. 

918 

Kaaban 


4 years 

M. Kenane 

Charlton 


28.7.08 

W.J.C, 

342 

Kentucky 


6 years 

H. C. Johnson 

Elmore 


26.8.07 

W.J.C. 

867 

Khakee . . 


Aged 

T Nolan 

Melbourne 


28.7.08 

W.R. 

773 

Killamey . . 


Aged 

W. Reece 

Goroke . , 


21.7.08 

s.s.c'. 

618 

Killamey II. 


Aged 

Grace and Fletcher 

Ballarat Show 


17.10.07 

s s.c. 

647 

King Bronte 


Aged 

C. Hands 

Pyramid Hill Sh 

)W 

23.10.07 

W.R. 

513 

King Draper 



Victor Edgaiv 

Oamperdown 


26.9.07 

W^J.C. 

868 

Kingfisher 


Aged 

J. S. OlT 

Melbourne 


28.7.08 

S.S.C. 

481 

King Harold 


Aged 

Francis Bros. 

Morwell 


16.9.07 

W^J c. 

102 

King Harold 


5 years 

T. McCubbery 

Donald 


14.8.07 

W.J.C. 

937 

King Midas 


6 years 

D. Maxwell 

Kerang . . 


24.7.08 

W.R. 

331 

Kintyre . . 


6 years 

— McGregor 

Elmore 


26.8,07 

W.J.C* 

602 

La Mamie 


4 years 

Gilbert Bros. 

Ballarat Show 


17.10.07 

S.S.C. 

617 

Larrakin .. 


Aged 

Mrs. Sutherland . . 

Bidlarat Show 


17.10.07 

s.s.c. 

615 

Lemecker 


Aged 

0 . Lippiatt 

A. J. Clark 

BaUarat Show 


17.10.07 

S.S.C. 

871 

IJoutenant Osterky 


5 years 

Melbourne 


28.7.08 

s.s.c. 

1073 

Little HaUibietontan 


4 years 

H. C. Plainbeck . . 

Bendigo 


10.8.08 

W.J.C. 

1224 

Londonderry 

. ' 

3 years 

J. Finney 

Sale 


7.9.08 

W.R. 
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List of Certificated Stallions — continued. 



Cert. 

Ko. 

Name of Hone. 

Ago. 

Owner. 

Parade. 

Date. 

I 

Officer. 



1 1 ' 

Ijoht Horses — eoniinued. 



468 

Lord Derby 

Lord Harold 

Aged 

T Wllmot 

Alexandra 

14.9.07 

W.J.O. 

884 

8 years 

A. (Jolvin 

Melbourne 

30.7.07 

W.R. 

766 

Lord Hope 

Lord of the Isles 

Aged 

D. Bunworth 

Horsham 

16.7.08 

8.8.C. 

706 

4 years 

Mitchell and 

Melbourne 

14.7.08 

8.S.C. 



O'Brien 




1296 

Lord Roberts 

Aged 

H. J. Payne 

Lilydale 

17.9.08 

E.A.E. 

873 

Lord Vattderook 

Aged 

W. Abrams 

Mb! bourne 

28.7.08 

W.J.C. 

62 

Londoun Squire 

6 years 

J. Dunlop 

C'elac 

7.8.07 

S.8.0. 

466 

Macquarie 

Aged 

T. Aldons 

Alexandra 

14.9.07 

W.J.C. 

960 

Major Tracy 

4 years 

T. H. Ford 

Numurkah 

4.8.08 

8.8.C. 

892 

Maori 

4 years 

A McDonald 

Melbourne 

28.7.08 

W.R. 

630 

Maori Citief 

3 years 

L. Strickland 

Colac Show 

24.10.07 

s.s.c. 

973 

Marcii 

Aged 

J E. Turner 

Cobram 

6.8.08 

E.A.K. 

137 

Marland Derby 

Aged 

Stewart and Sloan 

Waugaratta 

15.8.07 

S.S.C. 

947 

Marvin Wilkes 

Aged 

G. and A. Tye . . 

Mentone 

1.8.08 

s.s.c. 

62S 

Mazeppa . . 

Aged 

A. W Harvey .. 

K yneton 

26.9 07 

W.R. 

1388 

Merry Spark 

Aged 

('rozler Bros. 

Lilydale 

17.9.08 

E.A.K. 

688 

Message 

6 years 

W. H. Michael 

Leongatha Show 

11.2 08 

S.S.C. 

303 

Metal B. , . 

6 years 

E, Glashcen 

Wychepnwif 

20.8.07 

W.J.C. 

300 

MillHtone . . 

Aged 

J. O'Donohue 

Elmore . 

26.8.07 

w.j.r. 

581 

Miss Prize.. 

6 years 

J. T McGar\ith 

Jepant Show 

16.10.07 

W.J.C. 

1382 

Mistake . . 

5 yi'ars 

llobt Southliy . 

Bendigo Show- 

14.10 08 

B.A.K. 

278 

More Huon 

3 years 

T. McKire 

Shepparton 

24.8.07 

8.8 C. 

8/2 

Mormou . . 

2 voars 

H. G. Stansmore 

(Jamperdow n 

19.8.08 

J.L. 

1263 

Nero 

Aged 

J JopUng 

Ballarat 

11.9.08 

W.J.C. 

923 

Never Sweat II 

6 years 

J Gilmore 

Sea Lake 

22.7.08 

W.J.C. 

488 

Nick 0’ the Woofl 

Aged 

M. P. Marwick 

Daylosford 

20.9.07 

W.J.C 

296 

Norliack 

6 years 

F. Quire 

Kaniva 

27.8.07 

N.MrJ). 

948 

01>Ugado . . 

4 yean 

G. and A Tye 

Mentoue 

1.8 08 

8 SC. 

1314 

Odd Trick 

Agi'd 

Ooiman Bros. 

Coleraine 

19 9 08 

W.J.C. 

2/2 

Ohio 

2 A’ears 

Dr McArdle 

W’angaratta 

7.8 08 

W.J.C. 

919 

Olympian 

6 years 

1> Tiong 

Chariton 

23 7.08 

W.J.C. 

189 

Olympic 

3 years 

Tiiompson Bros 

Warracknabeal 

: 14 8.07 

W.R. 

366 

Olympic Yet 

3 \oars 

- Bryce 

St Arnaud 

1 30.8.07 

W.J.C. 

1143 

Orme 

6 years 

John Ball 

Worn bee 

21 8 08 1 

J.L. 

1193 

Ortliodox 

Aged 

J. Brown 

Koval Show 

; 28 8.08 

J.L. 

634 

Oscar 

4 Mtars 

Will Anderson 

Colac Show 

24 10.07 j 

s s.c. 

1363 : 

; Osmuti 

6 years 

A fl Hamilton 

Corryong 

1 3 10.08 ! 

E A.K. 

108:> ' 

Osprey 

3 years 

>1 G staff 

'I’raralgon 

i 17.8.08 i 

W.R. 

ri07 

Osjjrey Jl 

5 years 

Gill»ert Bros. 

Ballarat Show 

; 17 10.07 

S.S.C. 

1142 ' 

Osprey Premier 

0 \ears 

A 1> How-an 

Worn bee 

! 21.8.0s 

J L. 

646 1 

Ostenesty 

6 >'0111-8 

F. J Dormain 

Pyramid Hill 

i 23.10 07 

W.R. 




Show 



896 

Osterloy Jiiuior 

5 years 

P S Laird 

Mclbciurne 

' 28 7 08 

W.J C. 

1292 

Oster Boccacio 

Aged 

H ('HttUn 

Elmore . 

17.9 08 

W R. 

588 

Ostertield . 

6 jenrs 

! Willatts 

[ Maryborough Show 

: 16 10 07 

s s.c. 

652 

Ostcrlev 11 

W. Hutchinson . 

Mun-hison Show 

i 30.10.07 

W.R. 

923 

OsterJi'y Again 

3 j'ears 

Will. Hilmcbcrg 

Birchip 

1 21 7.08 

W.J.C. 

460 

Osterloy Again 

4 years 

G. Smith 

WarrnaiulKiol 

1 10.9 07 

W.J.C. 

26 ' 

Osterle'y Hero 

6 years 

E. Koenig 

Horsham 

1 18 7 07 

S.S.C. 

644 

Osterloy Junior 

Agcii 

Glailvs Bros. 

Murtoa Show 

1 24 9.07 

s s.c. 

23 r> 1 

Osterle'y Wilkes 

Aged 

J. B.' Marshall 

Nhlll . . 

21 8 07 

s s.c. 

632 

Ostcrhght 

3 years 

G. S Ooniior 

I Colac Show , . i 

24.10.07 

s s.c. 

633 i 

Ostermeyer 

5 >ears 

i E. BatrfWiu 

Colac Show 

24.10.07 

, s s.c. 

1336 1 

Oster wind 

Aged 

F. McNal) 

Warragul 

24 9 08 

, W R. 

434 

Ostray 

6 years 

1 J. Fitzgerald 

(Geelong 

31.8 07 

' s s c. 

989 

Ostrich 11. 

5 Vear.s 

[ J. P Osens 

Tat lira . . 

6.8 08 

' s.s.c. 

290 

( Oswestry . 

6 years 

! J. Heflferrann 

K ilinore 

27 8 07 

' s.s.c. 

93 

Othello 

6 years 

A Sliebler 

Melton . 

10.8.07 

s s c. 

1225 

Ow'hy 

3 years 

0 B. Trodd 

Sale 

7.9 08 

W.R. 

1104 

Owyhee . . 

jigi-d 1 

1 D. Taylor 

Royal Show 

28.8 08 


1153 

Owyhee Junior 

4 year« 

E. Batson 

Geelong 

20.9.08 

' J.L. 

897 

Oyama 

6 years 

A. H Capron 

I Melbniirue 

28 7,08 

^ s.s.c. 

1317 

O.Y.D. . 

4 years , 

P. Lyons 

Inglewood 

18.9.08 

W.R. 

1202 

O.Y.K. . . 

3 years ! 

E. II. Palfrey 

Royal Show' 

28.8 08 

£ A.K. 

1065 

Paymaster 

Aged ; 

W. McOomlx' 

Colac 

17.8.08 

W.J.C. 

605 

Pedestal . . 

6 years ^ 

T. Davies 

Ballarat Show- 

17.10.07 

S.S.C. 

130 

Pianola 

Aged 

F. Larkin 

1 Waugaratta 

15.8.07 

S.S.C. 

149 

I’lanet Boy 

Aged 

C. Butcher 

Sea Lake 

15.8.07 

N.McJ). 

297 

Premier . . 

5 years 

Jos. Biiuis 

Kaniva 

28.8.07 

N.McD. 

117 

Priam 

Aged 

L. Cusack 

Kuroa . . 

14.8.07 

S.S.C. 

926 

Prince Bronte 

1 Aged 

G. Bottomlev 

Boort 

21.7.08 

W.R. 

1166 

Prince Charman 

8 years 

Geo. Goliglitly 

Geelong ' 

20.8.08 

W.J.C. 

340 I 

Prince Osterley 

1 5 years i 

D. Murphy 

Elmore .. 

26.8.07 

I W . J .0. 
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List of Certificated Stallions — continued. 

9 a 

Name of Horae. 

Age. 



j Owner. 

Parade. 

Date. 

Officer. 



Light Horses — continued. 



646 

Prince Oaterley 

4 years 

C. W. Watts. Jun. 

Agricultural Offices 

1.10.07 

W.R. 

851 

Prince WWps 

6 years 

J. McLeod 

Echuca . . 

24.8.07 

W.J.C. 

682 

Principal . . 

Aged 

Glenister Bros. . . 

Horsham Show . . 

24.9.07 

8.8.C. 

758 

Prior II. . 

Aged 

Warring and Jen- 
nings 

E. H. Bell 

Horsham 

16.7.08 

8.8.C. 

668 

Protect 

3 years 

Traralgon Show . . 

18.11.07 

W.R, 

1274 

Radiator . . 

6 years 

J. W. Welsby . . 

Dandenong 

10.9.08 

E.A.K. 

898 

Radium 

3 years 

A. Robertson 

Melbourne 

28.7.08 

W.J.C. 

899 

Ratawood 

6 years 

A. Robertson 

Melbourne 

28.7.08 

W.J.C. 

816 

1116 

Red Light 

Red Wind Jun. 

Aged 

Aged 

Neyland Bros. 

J. WiUiams 

Birchip . . 
Bairnsdale 

21.8.07 

19.8.08 

W.J.C. 

W.R. 

848 

Royal Whips 

1 4 years 

A. J. Walter 

Elmore . . 

26.8.07 

W.J.C. 

1126 

Rex Oaterley 

1 6 years 

T. C. Blain 

Tcrang . . 

10.8.08 

J.L. 

942 

Royal Rue 

1 Aged 

J. Clark 

Heatiicoto 

3.8.08 

W R. 

770 

Ringleader 

6 years 

Thos. Pearce 

Stawell . . 

20.7.08 

S.8 C. 

624 

Robin’s Pride 

3 years 

A. Armstrong 

Kyneton 

26.9.07 

W.R. 

780 

Royal George II. . . 

Aged 

Clias. Grant 

Melbourne 

27.7.08 

s.s.c. 

1877 

Royal Hii^ander 

4 years 

Thos. Harrop 

Mildura Show 

14.10.08 

J.L. 

250 

Rose Musk 

4 years 

; J. Bland 

Yarram 

21.8.07 

N.McD. 

402 

Rufus 

Aged 

' Smith Bros. 

Mansfield 

30.8.07 

W.J.C. 

125 

Safeguard 

Aged 

Evans Bros. 

Wangaratta 

16.8.07 

S.S.C. 

644 

Sailor King 

Aged 

H. Gibbins 

Pyramid Hill 

23.10.07 

W.R. 




Show 



183 

SateUite 

Aged 

J. Putty 

Wangaratta 

15.8.07 

S.S.C. 

86 

Seaforth Highlander 

6 years 

T. McCrae 

Swan HllU 

7 8.117 

W.R. 

202 

Seldom Seen 

6 years 

8. Winter Cooke . . 

Hamilton 

17.8.07 

W.R. 

330 

Selkirk 

3 years 

A. Scott 

Elmore 

26.8.07 

W.J.C. 

248 

Shanet-a*boo 

6 years 

J. J. Sherry 

Yarram 

21 .8.07 

N.McD. 

901 

Shooting Star 

6 years 

W. Savage 

Melbourne 

28.7.08 

W.R. 

903 

Silver King 

Aged 

John Mason 

Melbourne 

28.7.08 

W.J C. 

210 

Solicitor . . 

3 years 

J, T. Oram 

Miuyip . . 

21.8.07 

W.R. 

939 

Sparrowhawk 

5 years 

J . Langford 

Kcrang . 

24.7.08 

W H 

994 

Spectator . . 

Aged 

W. Shwswell 

Euroa . . 

7.8.08 

W.J C. 

768 

Splght 

St. Patrick 

8 years 

G. Haensler 

Horsham 

16.7.08 

S.S.C. 

91 

— 

A. Shebler, jun. . . 

6Ielton . . 

10.8.07 

s.s.c. 

128 

Stamp 

Aged 

Kettle & Moroney 

Wangaratta 

16 8.07 

S 8.C. 

1267 

Stauaiah . 

3 years 

L. P. Davis 

Maryborough 

1 11.9 08 

W.J.C. 

26/2 

Standish Direct 

2 years 

W Walter 

Ballarat Show 

12.1108 1 

i WR.» 

1146 

Starlight . . 

4 years 

H . Anderson 

Berwick 

» 21.8.08 1 

1 W.R. 

212 

Steel Arab 

6 years 

M. McLean 

Minyip . . 

' 21.8.07 1 

W.R. 

2/4 

Storm 

2 years 

E. S Metcalf 

Romspv . 

1 14.8.08 1 

WJ.C. 

84 

Strathloddcu 

Aged 

'r. Wickens 

Swan Hill 

' 7 8.07 

W.R 

602 

St. Swivan 

6 years 

M Gargau 

Mirboo North 

1 24.9 07 

N.McD, 

1275 

Sultan 

4 years 

M. McKenna 

Dandenong 

’ 10.9 08 

K A K. 

239 

Sunflah 

4 years 

W. Kennedy 

Nhill . . 

1 21.8 07 

s s c. 


SunUght . 

Aged 

A. E. Carter 

Colac . . . ! 

' 7 8.07 

s s.c. 

963 

Sunlight . . 

3 years 

R. Biggar 

Numurkah 1 

4.8.08 

s.s.c. 

1039 

Swagman . 

3 years 

R. J . Knott . . 

Rainbow . 1 

118.08 

E A.K. 

1378 

Swiveller Shamrock . 

4 years 

W. Crosbie 

Miidura Show . 1 

14.10.08 ' 

J.L. 

702 

Sir Harold 

Aged 

H. Bainbndge 

Agricultural Offices I 

6.3,08 i 

WJ.C. 

905 

Sir Roger . . 


W. F. Foster 

Melbourne i 

28.7.08 

W.R. 

367 

Sir Simon 

— 

D. ('ampbell 

St. Arnaud . . 

28.8.07 1 

W.J.C. 

61 

Sir Wyhee 

Talk o’ the Hills , . 

8 years 

W. Connor . i 

Colac .. .. > 

7.8.07 1 

s s.c. 

676 

Aged 

S R. Kiinge 

1). D. TutOe 

Dimboola Show . . 

11.1007 1 

8 S.C. 

887 

Tallis Pride . . i 

3 years 

Agricultural Offices 

1.8.08 } 

J.L. 

494 

Tallis W. . . 

4 years 

J. T. Smith 

Stawell . . 

18.9.07 1 

WR. 

1879 

Taradale . . . . ! 

Aged 

R. F. Holland . . 

Miidura Show 

14.10.08 

J.L. 

940 

Tenant 

Aged 

G SImrp 

Kerang . . 

24.7.08 ; 

W.R. 

695 

Terrific . . 

Aged 

Jas. Blenheim 

Marybomuffh Show 

16.10.07 

S.S.C. 

60S 

Testator . . 

4 years 

Artliur Kniglit 

Agricultural Offices 

8.10.07 ! 

s.s.c. 

333 

The Brook 

4 years 

D. McLeod 

Echuca . . 

24.8.07 1 

W.J.C. 

1233 

The Cadet 

6 years 

A. C. Bair 

Leougatha 

9.9.08 I 

E A.K. 

404 

462 

The Deemster 

The Governor 

Aged 

6 years 

G. E. Kipping . . 
John Go^en 

Mansfield 

Warrnambool 

30.8.07 

10.9.07 

W.J.C. 

W.J.C. 

1100 

The Grader 

8 years 

James Dyson 

Port Fairy 

18.8.08 

J.L. 

1354 

The •fudge 

6 years 

E. Francis 

Yarrawouga Show 

23.9.08 

J.L. 

1409 

The Kaffir 

6 years 

0. B. Mackie 

Camperdown Show 

26.11.08 

E.A.K. 

1027 

The Masher 

Aged 

T. H. SKene 

Romsey , . 

Stawell , . 

14.8.08 

W.J.C. 

496 

The Merchant 

4 years 

Oliver Bodey 

18.9.07 

M\R. 

741 

The Pet of the Public 

3 years 

Gus Krause 

Horsham 

16.7.08 

S.S.C. 

1847 

The Swell 

Aged 

Geo. McDonnell . . 

BaUan . . 

26.9.08 

W.J.C. 

1080 

The Toff 

6 years 

W. Peai^ck 

Agricultural Offices 

15.8.08 

W.R. 

658 

The Trick 

Aged 

Jas. Fisher 

Warrac^knabeal 

3.10.07 

N.McD. 

662 

Thunder Jewell 


Show 



8 years 

E. Hetherington 

Minyip Show 

1.10.07 

N.McD. 
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List of Certificated Stallions — continued . 


Cert. 

lNo. 


176 

1266 

666 

1096 

1310 

1068 

261 

59 

888 

1198 
1017 
1267 

190 

92 

214 

166 

425 

489 

776 

1276 

1199 
134 

1200 
195 
274 
550 


Name of Horse. | 

Age. 

Owner. 

! Parade. 

1 

1 

Date. 

— -- -- 


- 

1 



Light Horses — continued. 


Tidegate . . 

Togos 

Tommy Huon 
Toxo 

Tracey Alto 
Trickster 
Triumph . . 

True Sign 
Truro 
Tynedoch Legislator 
Unknown . . 
Vendetta 
Vengeance II. 
Venture 
Victor’s Pride 
Volant 
Von Ostorley 
Walnut 
Wangoola 
Warrior King 
Waterloo 
Wei lure 
Wenlock 
Wlialelxme 
Why N<jt . 

Wnllhird 
Willie Wilkes 


Aged 
Aged 
4 years 
Aged 
8 years 
6 years 
4 years 
Aged 
4 years 
4 years 
Aged 
6 years 
4 years 
4 years 
8 years 

4 years 
6 years 

Aged 

Aged 

5 years 
Aged 
Aged 

:i jears 
Aged 
3 years 


) Thos. Austin 
Riley 

J. O. Hod^n 
T. J. Doherty . 
J. Kelly 
I W. Craig 
1 T. Nelson 
I G. H, Hill 
R. Meinroy 
I R. G. Wilson, jun 
I T. H. McEwau 
I R. F. Howard 
G. Hauslcr 
J. Cockbili 
P. Doyle 
Jas. Clark 
F. R. Heard 
G Burgess 
I J, Potter 
J. Ne^ 

I J. Kills . 

1 F. Holmes 
{ A L Barclay 
! W. R. Cross 
j O Dutton 
) H. Bmeham 


,Malfra .. 
Ballarat 

Numurkah Show 
Shepparton 
Inglewood 
Warracknabeal 
1 Cobram 
! Colac 
1 Custerton 
; Royal Show 
, Benalla 
, Ballarat 
I Warracknabeal 
1 Melton . . 

! Minyip . . 

' VarraHOiiga 
Geelong 
Daylesford 
Goroke . 
Dundenong 
Royal Show 
Waugaratta 
Royal Show 
Hamilton 
, Shopnarton 
. Hamilton Show 


16.8.07 

11.9.08 

9.10.07 

22.8.08 

18.9.08 

14.8.08 

23.8.07 

7.8.07 

28.8.07 
28B.08 

3.8.08 

11.9.08 

14.8.07 

10.8.07 
21 8.07 

16.8.07 

31.8.07 

20.9.07 

21.7.08 
10 9.08 

28.8.08 

15.8.07 

28.8.08 

17.8.07 
7.9.07 

19.9.07 

16.8.07 


Officer. 


W.J.C. 

W.J.C. 

W.J.C. 

W.J.C. 

W.R. 

W.R. 

N.McD. 

s.s.c. 

W.R. 

W.R. 

W.J.C. 

W.J.C. 

W.R. 

8.5. C. 
W.R. 

5.5. C. 

s.s.c. 

W.J.C. 

s.s.c. 

E A.K. 
E.A.K. 
S.S.C. 
WIl. 
W.R. 
S.S.C. 
N McI). 
S.S.C. 


530 

i Wo<»d<»tock 

Aged 

; Dickens Bros 

Kyneton 

26.9.07 

W.R. 

374 

I Yambu 

j 6 years 

■ — Smitli. junior 

St A maud 

28.8 07 

W.J.C. 

1083 

1 Velretvn 

' Aged 

' W. H. Wallis 

Bendigo 

19.8.08 

W.J.C. 

1346 

j lendon 

i 6 years 

j W Payne 

Ballaii 

26.9 08 

W J.C. 

3H4 

j Yettendon 

Aged 

1 A Bond 

(’asterton 

28.8.07 

W.R. 

45 

Young AHli{tlant 

Agml 

< J K Morgan 

Pvramid Hill 

3.8 07 

s s c. 

656 

' Y oiing Bow Boy 

3 years 

: T. rjwtni 

Maiden Show 

30 10.07 

s.s.c. 

5/2 

' Young Hrighum 

2 years 

A McCure 

(Vdae 

18.8.08 

W.J.C. 

1374 

1 Y'oiing ('larendon 
Young ('urebm 

6 years 

J. M. Wilson 

Portland 

7.10 08 

W.J.C. 

324 

I 3 years 

Major McLeod 

Lilydale 

23.8.07 

W J.C. 

1040 

1 Young Dragon 

Y'oung (iraiid Pri.\ 

6 years 

A. H. Lush 

Rainbow 

11 8.08 

E A.K. 

1138 

I 5 years 

J .Mi Keima 

John Head 

lionald 

' 19.8 08 

K.A.K. 

298 

‘ Young Hamlet 

Aged 

Kaniva 

' 28.8.07 

N McD. 

1399 

, Y'oung Highlander 

; Aged 

W Hieks 

Orbost 

, 28.8 08 

E A K. 

.371 

Young Irrtuiii 

-- 

- Fithall 

St. Ainaud 

28 8,07 

W J C. 

1167 

Young Jtwter 


.1 Bourke 

Kyubrain 

, 24 8 08 

W.R. 

82 

Young King liOuis . 

6 years 

W Ro'W 

Swan Hill 

7 8 07 

W.R. 

1395 

j Young Kintore 

Aged 

G. Morris 

Colac Show 

29 10 08 

W.R. 

1168 

' Young Middleman'll 

! Aged 

J Bourke 

K>abrain 

24 8 08 

W R. 

372 

Young ()>»terley 

1 Aged 

W. McDonald 

St. Arnaud 

28.8 07 

W J.C. 

924 

Young Onterlcy 11 , 

; 4 years 

.las. McDonald 

Sea Lake 

22.7 08 

W J.C, 

412 

1 Young Pieman 

6 years 

M. Ml Loan 

ManwHeld 

, 30.8.07 

W.J C. 

326 

Y’oung Richmond 

’ Aged 

E Fontaine 

Lilydale 

23.8 07 

W.J.C. 

1033 

Young Swivcller 

Aged 

H Na>lor 

Beulah . 

13.8.08 

W.R. 

150 

I Young Tyniui 

Aged 

W Rugge 

Sea Lake 

15 8 07 

; N.McD. 

243 

Young Vengeance 

3 years 

E Huff 

Nhlll 

: 21.8 07 , 

; s.s.c. 

95 

Zouruff 

Aged 

1 J. Minus 

PONIES. 

Melton . . 

10.8.07 

8 S.C. 

1237 

' Admiration 

, 6 years 

. 8. O’Callaghau 

I Warrnambool 

10.9.08 

W.R. 

622 

' Admiration 

I 6 years 

T, T. Taylor 

Ballarat Show' 

1 17.10.07 i 

s.s.c. 

612 

j Aladdin 

Aged 

R. KeU> 

1 Camperdown 

26 9,07 

W.J.C. 

584 

< Alma Jimmy 

1 3 years 

: 0. Willatts 

' Mar>d>orougii Show 

16.10.07 ; 

S.S C. 

1259 

! Arab! 

3 years 

G. J.PhUUiTS ; 

Ballarat 

10.9.08 ; 

W J.C. 

975 

i Argyle 

; Aged 

W. Conner 

1 Waugaratta 

, 5 8.08 

W.J.C. 

1252 

1 Badaween 

1 5 years 

E. 8. Herring 

Marylmrough 

' 11.9.08 : 

W . J ,c. 

635 

Bally 

1 Aged 

J. F King 

I Colac Show 

24.10.07 1 

s.s.c. 

1401 

1 Bally Boy.. 

j 3 years 

W. (J. IlUngw-orth 

1 Ballarat Show 

12.1 1 08 i 

W.R. 

483 

I Bally Kogan 

1 3 years 

J. E. Jellett 

> Geelong 

31.8.07 1 

S.S.C. 

431 

Bally Roy 

j 4 years 

A. J. Spalding A 
Sons 

( Geelong 

i 31.8.07 

s.s.c. 

1048 

Baltimore 

1 5 years i 

: A. O’Meara 

Warracknabeal 

i 14.8.08 

i W.R. 

516 j 

Bay Briton 

Aged 

, P. Wabrton 

Elmore Sliow' 

25.9.07 

1 W.R. 

306 

Boll Boy . . 

1 6 years 

J. D. Pryse 

Wyelieproof 

. 20.8.07 

W.J.C. 

1400 ' 

Bengal 

I Aged 

1 J. Ford 

Ballarat Show' 

12.11.08 

W.R. 
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List op Certificated Stallions — continueL 


Name of Horse. 

Age. 

1 

Owner. 

Parade. 

Date. 

Officer. 








791 Berkeley Magician 
391 BiU 
772 Black Bolt 
476 Black Boy 
827 Black Prince 
678 Bobbie Bums 
1161 Bobs 
1285 Bonnie Boy 
986 Bounding WiUow 
452 Bower 
1110 Boxer 
241 Brassey’e pride 
1239 Brigham . 

641 Brigham . . 

1223 Brigham II. 

1134 Brigham King 
68 Briglmm Young II. 
460 Brigham Young II. 
1016 Bronzcwing 
497 Bryce 
1070 Bull Jinks 
70 By Night . . 

317 Canary 
441 Caractacas II. 

1148 Caradoc 

696 Cardiff 

1149 Celtic Chief 

141 Chief Justice 
747 Ciem 

1121 Clem 

14 CUfton 

1000 Cocaine 

1044 Cock of the WniU 
568 Cocoamit . 

636 Combine 

640 Comet 

429 Comet 

692 Comet 

8 Comet 

48 Commander 
1011 Commodore 
432 (Commodore 
1232 Commodore 
1390 Commonwealth 
1393 Commotion 
1294 Courtier 

1211 CrofUm 
609 Crown King 
204 Cymro 
173 Cyndette . . 

459 Dan Daphne 
1313 Dandy 
466 Dandy 

666 Dandy 
390 Dandy 
638 Dandy Bell 

1185 Dandy Boy 
861 Dandy Brush 
470 Dandy Dick 
1161 Dandy Don 

1270 Dandy Hero 
251 Dandy Geordie 
107 Dandy Imperial 
570 Dandy Jock 

1098 Dandy Jock 

667 Dandy Junior 
987 Dandy King 

1271 Dandy Lad 
650 Dandy Lad 
852 Dandy Lyons 

1288 Dandy Prince 
864 Dandy Scott 
89 Dandy's Pride 
416 Dandy's pride 
863 I Dandy’s Progress . 


Ponies — eontin uod. 


Aged 
Aged 
Aged 
Aged 
6 years 
6 years 
6 years 

3 years 

4 yearn 
6 year? 

Aged 
6 years 

3 years 
Aged 

8 years 
6 years 
Aged 
6 years 
Aged 

4 years 
6 years 

Aged 
Aged 
4 years 

4 years 

5 years 
Aged 

6 years 
3 years 
3 years 

3 years 
Aged 

6 years 

4 yearr. 
3 years 

Aged 
8 years 


R. G. Wilson, jun. 
J. Griuham 
H. Bedford 
F. Bridges 
Staley & Connell . 

R. H. Wright 

T A. Mackenzie . 
W. H. Spooner . . 
Hugh McOue 
M. Quigley 

E. Glenn 

A. E. Millar 
J. Jenkins 

S. Blakeley 

J. G. Schneider . . 
A. P. Jones 

A. E. MeCuro 
J. Hall . . 

V. Little 
r. McKay 

F. Osborne 
Hunt Bros. 

G. Gould 
Farrell Bros. 

C. D. Hobbs 
J. L. Edwards 

C. Grant 

T. Moroney 
P. Doyle 

J. Cnmmin 
L Lynch 

W, B. CuUen 

B. McKenzie 

D. J. Ferguson . . 

A. Billings 
Alf. Beales 
W. Ritchie 
Talbot Atkins 
W. Townsend 
Quinlan & McLean 
I J no. luce 
I A. Rickards 
i E W. Tremellan 
1 Alex McKenzie . . 
R. B. Kelly 
Jas Hortle 
J Dwyer 
J. R. Jackson 
J. A. Manson 
J. Stafford 
Dolman Bios. 

R. Rennie 
G. Tory.. 

A. Bilston 
Jno. James 
G. & W. Lord 
J. Findlay 
J. Findlay 
G R. Bowman 

E. Fontaine 

T. G. McKenzie . 
J. P. Morgan 
A. Ward 
D Dawe 

WiddlB & King . 
E. Mackie 
A. R. Belman 
J. Donegan . , 

J. O’Neil 

E. H, Miller . . I 

J. Findlay 
W. Widdls . . j 

C. Jones . . I 

Fred Jones 


. I Melbourne 
Casterton 
Goroke 
Morwell 
Swan Hill 
Dimboola Show 
Kyabram 
Bimyip . . 
Murchison 
Warrnambool 
Bairnsdale 
Nhlll 

Warrnambool 
Horsham Show 
Hamilton 
Donald . . 

Colac 

Warrnambool 
Benalla . 
Stawell Show 
Bendigo 
Dookie . . 
Birchip . 
Warrnambool 
Geelong 
loiia 
Geelong 
Wangaratta 
Horsham 
Terang . 

I Mirboo . 
j Rutherglen 
I Dimboola 
Seymour Show’- 
Colac Show 
I Colac Show 
I Geelong 
Bunyip Show 
] Korum hurra 
Pyramid 
I Mlnyip , . 

I Geelong 
I Foster . . 

I Numurkah Show 
I Colac Show 
I Lllydale 
; Casterton 
J (’amperdowm 
Hamilton 
Maffra . . 
Warrnambool 
(’olcraine 
Alexandra 
Traralgon Sliow' 
Casterton 
(’olac Sliow’ 

Sale 

Melbourne 
Alexandra 
Geelong 
Dandenong 
Yarram 
Donald . 
Sejmiour Show 
Port Fairy 
Traralgon Show 
Murchison 
I Dandenong 
Murchimn Show' 
Melbourne 
Whittlesea 
Melbourne 
Traralgon 
Gwlong 
Melbourne 


27.7.08 

1 W.R. 

28.8.07 

W.R. 

21.7.08 

S.8.C. 

16.9.07 

W.J.C. 

7.8.07 

W.R. 

11.10.07 

S.8.C. 

24.8.08 

WR. 

9.9.08 

W.R. 

6.8.08 

s.sx. 

10.9.07 

W.J.C. 

1 10.8.08 

W.R. 

1 21.8.07 

S.8.C, 

10.9 08 

W.R. 

1 27 9.07 

8.8 C. 

26 8.08 

J.L. 

10 8.08 

B.A.K. 

7.8.07 

8 8.C. 

10 9 07 

WJ.C. 

3.8.08 

W.J.C. 

18.9 07 

W.R. 

19.8.08 

W.J.C. 

27 7 07 

W J.C. 

21.8 07 

W J.C. 

10.9.07 

W.j.c\ 

1 20 8.08 

J.L 

21.10.07 

W J.C\ 

I 20 8 08 

W.J.(J. 

1 16 8.07 

s.s.c. 

16 7.08 

S H.(\ 

19.8 08 

J.L. 

26.10 06 

s s c. 

6 8 08 

W.J.C. 

12 8.08 

E A.K. 

11.10.07 

WJ.C. 

24.10 07 

S.S.C 

24 10.07 

S S.(’. 

31.8 07 

s.s c 

26.2 08 

W.R. . 

1 29.9 06 

s s.c. 

3.8.07 

s.s (’. 

12.8 08 

W.R. 

31.8.07 

S.S.C. 

8.9.08 

E.A.K. 

23.10 08 

E.A.K. 

29.10.08 

W.R. 

17.9.08 

E.A.K. 

26.8 08 

W.J.C. 

26 9 07 

W.J.C. 

17.8.07 

W.R. 

16.8.07 

W.J.C. 

10.9.(rt 

W..I c. 

19.9.08 

W.J.C. 

i 14 9.07 

W.J.C. 

13.11.07 

W.R 

1 28 8.07 

W.R. 

24.10.07 

S.S.C’. 

7 9.08 

W.R. 

' 28.7.08 

W.R. 

1 14.9.07 

W.J.<\ 

i 20.8 08 

J.L 

1 10.9.08 

E A.K. 

21.8,07 

N.McD. 

' 14.8.07 

W.J c. 

. 11.10.07 

W.J.C. 

18.8.08 

J.L. 

13.11.07 

W.R. 

6.8 08 

S.S.C. 

10.9.08 

E.A.K. 

30.10.07 

W.R. 

28.7.08 

W.R. 

15.9.08 

J.L. 

28.7.08 

W.R. 

31,7,07 

S.S.C. 

81.8.07 

s.s.c. 

28.7.08 

s,s.c. 
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List op Cbetipicated ^Stallions — Dontirmed , 


1 Name of Horse. 

1 

Age. 

Owner. 

Parade. 

Date. 







Ponies — coniinued. 


1402 

Desert Bom 

Aged 

A. J. Fiskon 

Ballarat Show 

, 12.11.08 

624 

Desert Lad 

3 years 

D. Shelly 

Ballarat Show 

1 17.10.07 

1212 

Despised . . 

Aged 

Stock Bros. 

Casterton 

26.8.08 

180 

Diagram . . 

4 years 

W. Rainey 

Maffra . . 

! 16.8.07 

lOdO 

Dingo 

Aged 

R. H. Gibson 

Port Fairy 

1 18.8.08 

263 

Duffy 

Emulator, jiin. 

6 years 

J. McKenzie, jnn. 

Yarram 

1 21.8.07 

51 

5 years 

Franklin A Scown 

Hopetoiin 

3.8.07 

1123 

Era 

6 years 

£. Boland 

Terang 

, 19.8.08 

1163 

Ethelstor . . 

Aged 

J. W. West 

Kyabram 

, 24.8.08 

940 

Ettrickdalo 

6 years 

W. Cock 

Melbourne 

5.8.08 

262 

Fast Time 

4 years 

K. Stewart 

Cobram . . 

; 23.8.07 

116 

Federation 

5 years 

R. Davidson 

Euroa . . 

, 14.8.07 

14/2 

Fiction 

2 years 

J. A. Marriage 

Royal Show 

1 28.8.08 

1406 

First Clem 

3 years 

D. lUiwe 

Camperdown Shov 

! 26.11.08 

64 

First Latidor 

5 years 

Goo. (Joniior 

Colac 

7.8.07 

375 

Flash wood 

6 years 

Jno. Griffin 

St. Amaud 

1 28.8.07 

480 

Forest Boy 

6 years 

L. Fawkner 

Morwell 

i 16.9.07 

542 

Oallow'ay . . 


Horsham Show 

24.9.07 

1375 

(lalway 

5 years 

B. Conole 

Portland 

7.10.08 

647 

Garfield . . 

Aged 

R. A. Gibson 

Hamilton Show . 

19.9.07 

1024 

Garnet 

4 years 

J T. Ingram 

Romsey 

. 14.8 08 

1130 

General 

Aged 

P. H. Satchwell . . 

Cami)erdown 

Tntura 

19.8.08 

281 

Gladstone 

Aged 

- ColUlLS 

24.8.07 

457 

GleiigHrry 

T. W. McCuUough 

WarrnamlKX)! 

10 9 07 

23/2 

Golden King 

2 years 

J Simmons 

Warragul 

24.9 08 

959 

Gratis 

R (‘rawford 

Nuinurkah 

4 8 08 

917 

Grey wood 

Aged 

1*. Glasheen 

Clmrlton 

23 7.08 

628 

Grev 8G*el 

6 years 

S. M<*Nabb 

Maffra Shov 

24.10 07 

»* 63 

Griffo 

Aged 

T Datfv 

(’olac 

- 7.8.07 

1104 

Gulliver 

3 years 

Rd Crowle 

St. Amaud 

18.8.08 

205 

HamilLm Emulator 
J unior 

5 years 

W. H. Horn 

Hamilton 

17.8.07 

j 

620 

Harlequin 

4 years 

J. Daniel 

Ballarat Show 

17 10.07 

444 

Heather Jock 

Aged 

R. BalHs 

Warmambool 

10.9 07 1 

238 

Heather Lea 

Ag<?d 

Elstm A O’Keefe 

Nhill . . 

' 218 07 ; 

1206 

Here It Is 

4 years 

W. E. Rosliug 

Roval Show 

28.8.08 

191 

Here’s Luck 

4 years 

F (’ Thomas 

Warrackuobeal 

15 8.07 

13,33 

Highlandmnn 

Aged 

W. Peacock 

Warragul 

24.9.08 

1391 

Jack Spratt 

1 Jimmy (iovernor . 

; Aged 1 

Paterson Bros. 

. Numurkah Sho\^ 

1 23 10 08 

94 

i Aged ; 

Wm No-sedale 

Melton 

10.8.07 

1360 

J.M 

, 5 years i 

[ Jos. Anderson 

(Vjrryong 

, 3,10.08 

13 

Jno. Gilpin 

: 6 years ] 

j J , Patterson 

, Mirbon 

25 10.06 

680 

Johnny O’More 

1 6 years ■ 

Jno. McDonald . 

Grautville and Je<‘- 
Iho Show 

16.1.08 

193 

Jno Osferley Junior 

i 4 years 

Thompson Bros. . 

Warracknabeal 

14.8 07 

1361 

Jubilee 

Aged , 

T, B. Waters, jun, i 

1 Corryf)ng 

3.10.08 

435 

KoiKcr 11. 

Aged 1 

A. S O’Keefe 

Royal SI low 

7.9.07 

1334 1 

Kelpie 

Aged ' 

G. Freeklotou 

1 Warragul 

1 Donald . 

24.9.08 

1136 i 

King 

' 6 yeai-s . 

W. H. Morgan 

1 19.8.08 

619 ; 

King Bally 

1 '^1 

Aged ; 

1 

Downey & Lums- 
den 1 

I Ballarat Show 

1 

, 17.10.07 

623 

1 King Bally’s. Pi idc | 

1 3 years 1 

F. J Ellsworth 1 

' Ballarat Show 

17.10 07 

52 ! 

King Billy 

Aged 

H. Jenkins . . | 

Hopetoun 

3.8.07 

501 , 

King James 

5 years j 

Wm. Jtdmsou 

Mirboo North 

24 9.07 

1300 ! 

King Jimmie 

Aged [ 

P. Peari-e i 

1 Smeatou 

17.9.08 

6 

[ King Jimmy j 

! 4 years 

E. Wilson , . 1 

Korumhuna 

29.9 06 

593 

King Jimmy . | 

I Aged ! 

R. Tankard ' 

Maryborough Sliov 

, 16.10 07 

1387 

King Jimmy 11. . . i 

1 5 years ' 

T. liarcorabe i Geelong Show 

21.10 08 

1171 

Landmark 

‘ 5 years 

W. J. Cannon 

Condah . 

26.8.08 

873 

1 Larry Boy 

F. Clover 

St. Arnaud 

; 28.8 07 

176 

1 Lawyer . . j 

i Aged 

J, A. Cooper 

Maffra . . 

, 18.8.07 

1301 

Leo Rose | 

Aged 

J. J. Sullivan 

Smeaton 

17.9 08 

886 

Lootcli . . . I 

Aged 

A. Ferguson 

Casterton 

28.8.07 

299 

Leopard . . 

Little Bert 

Aged 

K. Baldock 

Kauiva . . 

' 28.8.07 

888 

3 years 

A. W. Ragg 

R. J. Argyle 

Agricultural Offices 

1.8.08 

1323 

Little Jack 

8 years 

KjTietou 

« 24.9.08 

167 

IJttleJlm.. 

Aged 

P. J. McAuliffe 

Beualla . 

17.8.07 

687 

Little Jim.. ! 

6 years 

H. B. Beard 

Colac Show 

24.10.07 

1411 

IJttle'Johnnle 

3 years 

Jno. Hancock 

Colac . 

1 28.11.08 

1324 

Ltttle^Mlck ] 

3 years 

N. Aitken 

Kynetou 

24.9.08 

242 

Little'Frid© 

Aged 

W. IT, Treloar 

Nhill 

, 21.8.07 

521 

Little^Tich 

6 years 

W. Hogan 

Kynetou 

1 26,9.07 

219 

Little IWonder 

Aged 

J. White 

Miiiyip . 

! 21.8.07 

707 

Little Wonder 

3 years 

Mitchell A O'Brien 

Melbourne 

: 14.7.08 

403 

Little Wonder 

Aged 

F. McDonald 

Mansfield 

30.8.07 


Officer. 


W.R. 

8.5. C. 
W.J.C. 
W.J.C. 

J.L. 

N.McD. 

W.J.C. 

J.L. 

W.R. 

W.R. 

N.McD. 

5.5. C. 
E.A.K. 
E.A.K. 

8.8. C. 
W.J.C. 
W.J.C. 
8.8 C. 
W.J.C. 
N.M11). 
W.J.C. 

J.L. 

W.R. 

W.J.C. 

W.R. 

8 S.C. 
W..I.C. 
W^J.C. 

5.8. C. 
E.A.K. 

W.R. 

8.S C. 

w.j.r. 

8 S.C. 
J.L. 
WR. 
W.R. 
E.A K. 
S S.C. 
E.A K. 

s.s.c. 


W.R. 

E.A.K. 

S.S.C. 

W.R. 

E.A.K. 

S.S.C. 


s.s.c. 

W.J.C. 

N.Mcl). 

J.L. 


S.S.C. 
S S.C. 
W.J c. 

J L. 
WJ.c. 
W.J.C. 
J.L. 
W.R. 
N.McD. 
W.R. 
W.J.C. 


S.S.C. 

E.A.K. 

W.J.C. 

S.S.C. 

W.R. 

W.R. 


S.S.C. 

WJ.C. 
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List of Certificated Stallions — continued 



Cert. 

No. 

Name of Horse. 

Age. 

Owner. 

Parade. 

Date. 

Officer. 




-"1 

Ponies — continued. 



890 

Llsndor . . 

Aged 

W. Nebel 

Agricultural Offices 

1 1.8.08 

1 W.R. 

740 

Llandovery 

6 years 

J. Phillips 

G. L. Wlson 

Agricultural Offices 

18.7.08 

W.R. 

1413 

Llewyn True Blue 

Aged 

Melbourne (Special) 

21.12.08 

W.J.C. 

496 

Lord Brassey 

Aged 

A. E. Miller 

Stawell Show 

18.9.07 

W.R. 

499 

Lord Brassev II. 

Aged 

A. Miller 

Rupauyup 

20.9.07 

W.R. 

40 

Lord Dandy 

5 years 

Jas. Alexander 

Traralgon 

31.7.07 

8.S.C. 

484 

Lord Roberts 

6 years 

J. Biggar 

Korumburra 

29.9.06 

8 8.C. 

1013 

1 Mahomet . . 

A. Brown 

Mlnyip .. 

12.8.08 

W.R. 

442 

Marbro 

Aged 

J. Davidson 

Warrnambool 

10.9 07 

W.J.C. 

1106 

! Masher Boy 

Aged 

Biltnn Bros. 

St. Amaud 

18.8.08 

E.A.K. 

1215 

|Mick 

Aged 

W. Sealey, jun 

Casterton 

26.8.08 

W.J.C. 

76 

i Mickey Free 

Aged 

J. Mc.Inemey 

Dookje . . 

27.7.07 

W.J.C. 

140 

Midnight . . 

Aged 

J. O'Brien 

Wangaratta 

15.8.07 

s.s.c. 

486 

1 Minstrel . . 

3 years 

R. N. Scott 

Eoriimbiirra 

20.9.06 

8.S.C. 

17 

Monowai 

Aged 

8. Perrin 

Mirboo . . 

26.10.06 

S.S.C. 

1312 

My Own 

6 years 

Jno. Minns 

Melton . 

18.9.08 

J.L. 

1107 

Najar Reed 

4 years 

J. Bray 

Si. Amaud 

18 8.08 

E.A.K. 

320 

Nelson 

Aged 

White Bros. 

Lily6ale 

23 8.07 

W.J.C. 

841 

Newbold . . 

Aged 

Thos. Brown 

Elmore . . 

26.8.07 

W.J.C. 

991 

Nick-a<Jack 

6 years 

J. Silver 

Tallangatta 

7 8.08 

W.R. 

148 

Nigger 

Aged 

P. Quick 

Sea Lake 

16 8.07 

N.Mct). 

1264 

Orion 

Aged 

W. Shaw 

Ballarat 

11.9.08 

W.J.C. 

981 

Parsee 

Aged 

Witherow Bros. 

Wangaratta 

6.8.08 

W.J.C. 

106 

Pasha 


— Bones 

Donald 

14.8.07 

W.J.O. 

393 

Peep of Day 

Aged 

W. G. Hicks 

Seymour 

29.8 07 

W.J.C. 

1403 

IMppln 

Aged 

Harrison Bros. 

Ballarat Show 

12 11.08 

W.R. 

217 

Planet 

6 years 

Neil McOIlp 

Mlnyip . . 

21 8.07 

W.R. 

262 

Planet 

Aged 

W. Raven 

Yarram 

21.8 07 

N.McD 

886 

Pluto 

Aged 

J. M. Scott 

Casterton 

28 8.07 

W.R. 

216 

Polo 

Aged 

Quinlan & McLean 

Mlnyip .. 

21.8.07 

W.R. 

379 

President . 

6 years 

A D. Parry . . 

St. Amaud 

28 8.07 

W.J.C. 

1327 

Preston 

3 years 

McClure and Son 

Kynctou 

24.0.08 

W.J.C, 

1873 

Prospect 

Aged 

Jake pm 

Portland 

7.10.08 

W.J.C. 

478 

Prince Bally 

6 years 

J. J. O’Mara 

Morwell 

16.9.07 

W.J.C. 

1020 

Prince Leo IT. 

3 j'cars 

K. F. Watson 

Agricultural Offices 

IB.8.08 

W.R. 

669 

Prince Leo Junr. 

3 years 

J. £. PhillipB 

Heidelberg 

13.11 07 

S.S.C., 

621 

Quercus 

6 years 

A. E. Callow 

Ballarat Show 

17.10 07 

S 8.C.* 

694 

Quicksilver 

Aged 

P. I>ore 

Bunyip Show 
Heatebote 

26.2 08 

W.R. 

941 

Ranji 

Aged 

J. Sangster 

3-8.0K 

W.R. 

671 

Reuben 1 

Aged 

R. P Niool 

Yarram Show 

20.11.07 

W.J.C. 

1281 

Rhyll . . . . 1 

Aged 

McMillan Bros. 

Lang Lang 

11 9.08 

E.A.K. 

66 

Rhymney . . 

5 years i 

C. T. Lucas . . 

Colac Parade 

7.8.07 

S.S.C. 

601 

Robert . j 

8 years 

Vandamme and 

Coburg . . 

23.10.07 

N.McD. 




Foster 




0/2 

i Robin 

2 years 

W. E. Trollope . . 

Donald . . 

19 8 08 

E.A.K. 

172 

Rob Roy . . j 


J. R. A H. J. Man- 

Maffra 

16.8.07 • 

W.J.C. 

192 

Rob Roy . . . ; 

6 years 

son 

W. J. Clarke 

Warracknabeal 

14.8.07 1 

W.R. 

1392 

Rob Roy 

6 years 

Hugh Burke 

A. W. Acocks 

Numurkah Show 

23.10.08 

E.A.K. 

1364 

1 Rory’s Pride ! 

Aged 

Corryong 

3.10.08 . 

E.A.K. 

139 

Rosslyn . . j 


J. B. Bryan 

Wangaratta 

16.8.07 

8.8 C. 

631 

Roy . . 

3 years 

SummerhlU Stud 

Eyneton 

26.9.07 . 

W.R. 

113 

! 


Farm 

1 


Roy . . . : 

3 years 

F. Von Kusseron 

Buroa 

14.8.07 

S.S.C. 

900 

Roy 

Aged 

W. Pitcairn 

Melbourne 

28.7.08 

W.J C. 

1208 

Roy 

Aged 

F. E. Smith 

Royal Show 

28.8.08 

E.A.K. 

1108 

Rush Harold 

4 years 

W. T. Boulton 

St Amaud 

18.8.08 

E.A.K. 

774 

Rusty 

Aged 

Thus. Grace 

Goroke . . 

21.7.08 

S.S.C. 

1196 

Royal Faiintleroy 

4 years 

P. D. Ferrier 

Royal Show 

28.8.08 

J.L. 

66 

Royal Robin (dead) 

Aged 

H. A. Hancock 

Colac 

7.8.07 

S.S.C 

1217 

Saccboloni 

Aged 

G. McLyon 

Casterton 

26.8.08 

W.J.C. 

1117 

Sahara 

Aged 

P. S. Ryjin 

Jno. Hides 

Baimsdale 

19.8.08 

W.R 

467 

Sam Weller 

Aged 

Alexandra 

14.9.07 

w.j.r. 

869 

Shamrock 

Aged 

A. Ross 

St. Amaud 

28.8.07 

W.J.(\ 

25 

Shamrock 

6 years 

Qildea Bros. 

Horsham 

18.7.07 

s.s.c. 

1197 

ShamrcK’k 

4 years 

Jas. May 

Royal Show 

28.8.08 

W.R. 

962 

Shanter II. 

Age4 

Wm. Patterson . . 

Numurkah . . t 

4.8.08 

S.S.C. 

771 

Shanter A^n 
Shanter’s Ghost 

6 years 

Chas. McKay 

StaweU . . . i 

20.7.08 

s.s.c. 

769 

6 years 

E. McIntyre 

Horsham 

18.7.08 

s.s.c. 

203 

Shroff King 

Aged 

Alf. Bates 

Hamilton 

17.8.07 

W.R. 

1126 

Shylock II. 

Aged 

Fred. Coy 

Terang . . 

19.8.08 

J.L. 

689 

SilverbellB 

Aged 

W. H. Boston 

Colac Show 

24.10.07 

S.S.C. 

1014 

Silver Boy 

Aged 

R. Glover, jnn. . . 

Mlnyip .. 

12.8.08 

W.R. 

776 

Silver King , 

Aged 

A. B. Bums 

Goroke . , 

21.7.08 

S.S.C. 

1209 

Silver Prince 

4 years 

J. Prout 

Royal Show 

28.8.08 

W.R. 
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List op Certificated Stallions — contmmd . 


Cert. 

No. 

Name of Horse. 

Age. 

Owner. 

Parade. 

Date. 




PoNiics — coniin uet 

L 

1 

983 

Simson 

Aged 

J. Simson 

Wangaratta 

5.8.08 

409 

Siva Junr. 

5 years 

G. F. Elliott 

Mansfield 

30.8.07 

357 

Skipper 

4 years 

T. Gray 

Echuca . . 

24.8.07 

761 

Skylark . . 

Aged 

Copping Bros. 

T. Patullo 

Horsham 

16.7.08 

690 

Sloper 

8 years 

Bunyip Show 

26 2.08 

443 

SmithlUs Firoboy 

3 years 

W. B. Harper 

F. fl. Walsh 

Warrnambool 

10.9.07 

906 

Snapshot . . 

Aged 

Melbourne 

28.7.08 

168 

Soda 

Aged 

— Rogash 

Benalla 

17.8.07 

697 

Soutcr Johnnie Junr. 

Aged 

Kelly and Zimmer- 

Donald . . 

14.8.07 




man 



992 

Soverei^tn . . 

4 years 

J. McDonald 

Tallangatta 

7.8.08 

566 

Speculation 

Aged 

8. Archibald 

Nunmrkah Show' 

9.10.07 

689 

Sprlahtly . 

Steel Arrow 

Aged 

C. J Bradbury . 

Leongaiha Show 

11.2.07 

394 

Aged 

H. Saw'vers 

Seymour 

29.8.07 

430 

Subadah . 

Aged 

R W Noble 

Geelong 

31.8.07 

285 

Sultan 

Aged 

H. Gtirdon 

Tatura . . 

24.8.07 

31 

Sultan 

Aged 

W. Baker 

Horsham 

18.7.07 

1297 

Sunbeam 

Aged 

Mrs B. Folliott 

Lilydale 

17.9.08 




Handford 


1005 

Suniicam . 

3 years 

W. Clinrch 

DookJo . . 

8.8.08 

515 

Sunrise 

6 years 

Blight Bros 

Elmore Show’ 

25.9.07 

1337 

Sir Fauntieroy 

F. A. Gilbertson 

Warragul 

24 9.08 

904 

Sir Hector 

Aged 

H Doig 

Melbourne 

28.7.08 

7 

Sir Richard 111 

5 years 

Clarke Bro.s 

Konimburra 

29.6 06 

1003 

Sir Rupert 

6 years 

J. Mclnemey 

]>ookie . 

8 8.08 

665 

Taffy 

6 years 

A. Williams 

Traralgon Show 

13 11.07 

909 

Taffy 

Aged 

C. Pitfero 

Meliumrue 

28.7.08 

510 

I'am 

Aged 

— Quinn 

Camperdown Show 

26 9.07 

166 

Tuiii O’Sliaiitcr 

6 years 

11. Burnoss 

Benalla 

17.8 07 

583 

'I’am O'Shanter 

Aged 

J M Jom^ 

Jenarlt Show 

16 10.07 

1066 

Tam 0’Shant«?r 

3 years 

T. Purcell 

Colac 

18.8.08 

338 

Tfviot 

Age<l 

J Spark 

Elmore 

26.8 07 

479 

Timmy 

Aged 

G. Bond 

Morwell 

16 9.07 

471 

Tommy 

4 years 

Jno Turner 

Alexandra 

14.9.07 

1384 1 

Tommy Beat 

5 years 

R. London 

Bendigo 

14.10 08 

1047 

Tommy Bent 

4 years 

Hartv Jen/. 

Jeparit , . 

13.8.08 

47 

Tommy l)od 

Aged 

8 S Davev 

Pyramid Hill 

3 8 07 

263 

Tony 

4 years 

j W Keimedj 

Cohram 

23.8,07 

995 

Toney II 

4 >earH 

M Hagan 

Buroa . . 

7.8 08 

1172 

Trump 

Age<i 

A W. Thompson 

Condah 

26.8 08 

914 

j Twiliniit 
' Tynine 

4 years 

A If Neave 

Melbounie 

28.7.08 

527 1 

Aged 

A. W. Harvey 

Kyneton 

26.9.07 

487 

1 The Boiiemian 

5 years 

C. J. Colgan 

Korumburra 

18.9.07 

177 

Tlie Count 1 

6 years ^ 

T. B. Anderson 

Maffra . . 

16.8.07 

15 

1 The Dude i 


-- Hall 

Mirboo . 

25 10.06 

1410 

1 'riie GaffiT 

5 yeiirs 

Jno. R. Malliuson 

Camperdown Show 

26.1108 

910 

I The King . 

i 4 years 

J. Widdls 

Melbourne 

28.7.08 

1340 

The Lad . . 

4 years 

F. H. Beasiey 

Warragul 

Castertou 

24 9.08 

389 

The Masher 

3 years 

Tompkins Bros. . 

28.8.07 

1234 

The MasluT 

Aged 

Harper Wasson . . 
F. Briggs 

l.eongatha 

9.9.08 

138 

The Premier 


Wangaratta 

15.8.07 

387 

The Souter 

1 Aged 

Tompkins Bros. . . 
— MlcKoy 

Castertou 

28.8 07 

697 

The Warrior 

4 years 

Tallangatta Show' 
Lilydale Show 

5.B.08 

695 

The W'elsh Prince . . 

Aged 

Mrs. B. Folliott 

4.3.08 




Sandford 

1345 

Uncle Sol . 

Aged 

Jno. McDonald 

Horsluim Show' 

25.0.08 

206 

Utah 

Aged 

Malcolm Bros. 

Hamilton 

17.8.07 

1173 

Vanity 

Aged : 

1). Coutts 

Condah . . . 1 

26.8.08 

1182 

Victor 

6 years 

C. Young 

Ararat . . . 1 

7.9.08 

915 

Victory 

4 years 1 

Jno Bell 

Mellmurne | 

28.7.08 

218 

Von Atom II. 

5 years 

G. Padget . . I 

Mlnyip .. 

21.8.07 

1268 

W'aurua 

5 years 

K. Taylor . 1 

Ballarat i 

11.9.08 

98 

Wee Glbhle (Imp.) . 

4 years 

J Devlin and 8oit ' 

Murtoa . . ! 

9.8.07 

967 

Wee Mick 

5 years 

Thos Heley . . ' 

Tungamah { 

4.8.08 

1203 

Welsh Flyer IV. . . 

Aged 

8. 0. and E. N. 

Royal Show . i 

28.8 08 




Wood 1 


22/2 

Welshman 

2 years 

Wm. Hogan . . | 

Kyneton . 1 

24.0 08 

1067 

Whalebone 

Aged 

R. Farquharson . . | 
8. 0. Wood 

Colac . . . i 

18.8.08 

437 

What's Wanted 

Aged 

Royal Show 

7.9.07 

1079 

Wisard 

4 years 

Jno. Kendall 

Bendigo 

19.8.08 

512 

Young Aladdin 

Aged 

R. Kelly 

Camperdown 

26.9.07 

493 

Young Australia 

5 years 

J. A. Dalgloish . . 

StaweU . . 

18.9.07 

764 

Young Bally Golly 
Young Brigham 

Aged 

Mrs. J. C. Bullen 

Horsham 

16.7.08 

69 

4 years 

A. 8. Lucas 

Colac . . 

7.8.07 

1306 

Young Brigham 

Aged 

T. Parkin . . ! 

Smeaton 

17.9.08 


Officer. 


W.J.C. 

W.J.C. 

w.j.a 

s.s.c. 

W.R. 

W.J.C. 

W.R. 

8.S.C. 

W.J.C. 

W.R. 
W.J.C. 
8 S.C. 
W.J.C. 

8.5. C. 
W.R. 

8.8. C. 
E.A.K. 

E.A.K. 

W.R. 

W.R. 

W.J.C. 

5.8. C. 
K A.K. 

W.R. 

W.J.C. 

W.J.C. 

8.5. C 
w..T.r. 
W.J.C. 
W.J.C. 
W.J.C. 
W..7.C. 
E.A K. 

J.L. 
8 . 8 . 0 . 
N.McI). 
W.J.O. 
J.L 
WR 
WR. 
W.J.C. 
W.J C. 

5.8. C 
E.A.K. 
W.J.O. 
WR 
WR 

E A.K. 
S.8 C 
W.R 
W.J.O. 
W.R. 


8 SO. 

W.R. 

J.L. 

w.,r.c. 

W.J.C. 
W.R. 
W.J 0. 
W.J.O. 
W.J.C. 
J.L. 


W.J.C. 
J.L. 
8.8 0 . 
W.J.O. 
W.J.O. 
W.R. 

S.8.C. 

S.S.C. 
J.L. 
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Ponies — c/orUinmd. 


216 

Young Brigham 

Aged 

D. McGilp 

1 Minyip . . 

21.8.07 

1886 

Young Britain 

4 years 

0. Vegele 

j Bendigo Show 
' Murcmson Show . . 

1 14.10 08 

651 

Young Briton 

Aged 

J. O’Keefe 

' 80.10.07 

78 

Young Briton 

5 years 

W. G. BaUantyne 

1 Dookie . . 

27.7.07 

604 

Young Briton 

. . 

. Heinz Bros. 

Ballarat Show' 

17.10.07 

1182 

Young Clem 

5 years 

J. J. Wiggins 

Camperdown 

19.8.08 

1145 

Young Dandy 

Aged 

W. Horswood 

Berwick 

21.8.08 

27 

Young Dandy II. . . 

5 years 

A. B. Officer 

Horsham 

18.7.07 

777 

Young Docken 

5 years 

M. O’Neil 

Goroke . . 

21.7.08 

240 

Young Doctor 

Aged 

W. Kennedy 

NhiU . . 

21.8.07 

278 

Young Fauntleroy . . 

4 years 

Wm. McCraw 

Lang Lang 

11.9.08 

1540 

Young Qartleld 

Aged 


Horsham Show' 

I 24.9.07 

827 

Young General 

Aged 

W. Marshall 

Lilydale 

28.8.07 

1158 

Young Gladstone 


M. McCartin 

Geelong 

Nathalia 

20.8.08 

056 

Young Governor 

Tracy 

4 years 

J. H. Trickett 

3.8.08 

277 

Young Haukam 

3 years 

Jas. Baker 

Shepparton 

24.8.07 

11 

Young Hero 

3 years 

Alex. Scott 

Korumburra 

20.9.06 

408 

Young Hero 

Aged 

A. J. Phillips 

Mansfield 

80.8.07 

878 

Young Hero 

Aged 

T. Moss 

St. Amaud 

28.8.07 

1176 

Young Eiki 

6 years 

►S. Winter Cooke 

Condah 

26.8.08 

594 

Young King Charles 

4 years 

E. Culvenor 

Maryborough 

16.10.07 

1061 

Young Leopard 

5 years 

G. Yetman 

Rainbow 

11.8.08 

1353 

Young Lingcropper 

Aged 

W. Stewart 

Yarrawonga Show 

23.9.08 

880 

Young Llandor 

Aged 

W. Nebel 

Agricultural Offices 

1.8.08 

1281 

Young Natty 

3 years 

P. Cain . ' 

Mirboo North 

8.9.08 

567 

Young Nelson 

0 years 

Jno. Paterson i Numurkah Show 

9.10.07 

1404 

Young Prince Alad- 
din 

6 years 

R. B. Ralph . . ' 

Ballarat Show 

12.11.08 

674 

Young Robin 

Aged 

J. Taylor, jun. . ' 

Dimboola Sliow' . . 

11.10.07 

767 

Young Rory O’More 
Young Rysharold . . 

3 years 

Jas. Hamilton . . 1 

Horsham 

16.7.08 

1831 

5 years ' 

J. Brown .. i Kyneton 

24.9.08 

660 

Young Sfulor 

Aged 1 

J. P. Kirby 

Coleraine SIiow’ . . 

6.11.07 

1082 

Young Sampson 

6 years 

W. Barker . , 

Bendigo 

19.8.08 

1412 

Young Shantcr 

4 years 

P. Ambler 

Agricultural Offices 

3 12.08 

500 

Young Silver King 

6 years | 

A. T. Darling . | 

Rtipauyup Show 

20.9.07 

1088 

Young Texas 

3 years i 

R. A. Batson . . . 

Kauiva . . 

15.8.08 

1080 

Young Tommy Dod 

6 years 1 

F- Saltmarsh . . ! Kauiva . . . . | 

16.8.08 1 


Olflcer. 


W.R. 

E.A.K. 

W.R. 

W.J.C. 

S.8.C. 

J.L. 

W.R. 

S.8.C. 

S.S.C. 

S.S.C. 

E.A.K. 

S.SX'. 

W.J.C. 

W.J.C. 

S.S.C. 

S.S.C. 

S.S.C. 

W.J.C. 

W.J.C. 

J.L. 

S.S.C. 

E.A.K. 

J.L. 


S.S.C. 
S.S.C. 
W.J.C. 
W.J.C. 
W.J.C. 
W.ll. 
W.R. 
E A.Kf 
E.A.K. 







THe JOORNAfe 

OF 

tR® department of Mgriculfure. 


VoL VIL Part 8. lOth Aug^ust, 1909. 


RECENT PROGRESS AND DEVELOPMENT OF 
AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION IN VICTORIA/ 

Cherry, M.D., MS., Director of Agriculture. 

In dealing with the Recent Progress and Development of Agricultural 
Production in Victoria, the title which was selected l>y )our Committee as 
the subject of my address to-day, thrc*e conditions must l)e recognised. 

First. Itogrcss in nearly ever) department of the producing industries has 
been more or less of a fitful character. While on the whole substantial progress 
has been made, there h<is not been tht; steady expansion which might have 
been realised with a j>roper employment ot existing conditions of soil and 
climate, of capital and knowledge. 

Second. Many districts, some of them most favoured as far as soil and 
climate are (Oncerned, have shown retrogression instead of progress. 

Third. There is a vast tract of Victoria, representing one-third of the 
entire State, with a rainfall of from 20 to 30 inches in which progress has- 
been extremely slow, and agricultural interests in many respects have been 
lying dormant. 

With regard to total production, cultivation had reached an area of 
1,500,000 acres in 1880. It had reached 2,000,000 acres h\ 1890, and 
3,000,000 acres by 1900. The area has increased from the latter figure 
to 3,232,000 acres, :uid, in addition, alK>ut 1,000,000 acres are under 
fallow every }ear. The unsatisfactorv part of this return is the fact that 
the area under crop reached its maximum in 1903, and has fallen slightly 
since that >ear. Of the total area under crop, 57 fDer cent, was wheajt, 
21 i^er: cent, hay, 1-2 per cent, oats, and 10 per cent, miscellaneous crops, 
including jxitatoes, barley, vinevards, and orchards. The most satisfactory 
I)art of the return is the steadih increasing yield per acre due to im- 
proved methods of farming. The use of phosphatic manures has l)ecome 
almost universal, and the area grown on fallowed ground each vear is in- 
creasing. Taking the wheat \ield as indicating results obtained from the 
country districts lowest in rainfall, we find that for each five v early 
periods since 1885 the average has bc‘cn as follows : — • 

... 9.2 

. . 10.9 

... 6.7 
... 7.7 
... 10.2 

* Address delivered at the Ho^'enth Convention of the Victorian Chamber of Agriculture, held at 
Bendigo, July, 1909. 
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That is, the yield has been maintained, although cultivation has been 
pushed into much less favorable districts than formerly l)Oth of soil anti 
climate. 

Another very satisfactory feature is the steady advance in the total 

yield of the oat crop. Previous to 1900, a 5,000,000 bushel crop was 
Jattained on four occasions only, whereas during the last ten years the 
average has been nearly 9,000,000 bushels, fluctuating, however, consider- 
ably from year to year. 



WHEAT AND HAY PRODUCTION, MAIZE, OATS AND POTATOES, 

1900-1908. 1900-1908. 

So much for cultivation. In live stcx'k, a similar tale is told. In 
horses, the number reached 280,000 by 1880, rose to 436,000 in 1890, and 
has fluctuated between that figure and 370,000 ever since. At the present 
time it stands at 424,000. With cattle, including dairy cows, the number 
registered is 1,286,000 in 1880; 1,782,000 in 1890, and has remained 
practically at the same figure ever since, the latest .returns showing a slight 
reduction on account of the drought experienced in 1908. 

In sheep, the 10,000,000 was reached in 1870. The number was slightly 
less in 1880; it increased to 12,700,000 in 1890; fell again to 10,000,000 
in the early years of the present century, and slowly recovered to a maxi- 
mum of 14,000,000 in 1907. A slight reduction has again taken place. 

Swine reached a maximum of 350,000 in the year 1901. They are now 
at about 100,000 less, standing at the same figure which was registered! 
in 1880. 

The history of the butter trade strikingly bears out the want of steady 
progress in Victorian agriculture. From its inception in 1890 the export 
increased to 10,000 tons in four years, remained stationary for the next? 
five\ years, then increased to 17,000 tons, rapidly declined to 8,000 tons 
in 1903, slowly increased to 22,000 terns in 1907, and has now fallen back 
1o the position it occupied sixteen years ago. 
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Fluctuations in the yield of potatoes and of the hay crop exhibited a 
similar history, and the truth of our original statement about the inter- 
mittent character of Victorian agriculture is clearly seen from the accom- 
panying diagrams. 

In many districts, some of them most favoured as far as soil anfd 
climate are concerned, the last twenty years has exhibited retrogression 
instead of progress. For instance, of the four counties, Villiers, Dal- 
housie, Delatite, and Moira, the total area under cultivation has shrunk 
from 586,700 to 493,200 acres. Villiers comprises the rich land in the 
neighbourhood of Warrnambool, where cultivation is 28,000, as compared 
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VICTORIAN BUTTER EXPORTS, 189O-1909. 

with 27,000 acres ten years ago. There wouhl have l)een a considerable 
actual shrinkage if it were not for wheat-growigg, which has lately been 
started in the neighbourh<;K>d of Green Vale and Dunkeld, in the north of 
the county. The chief agricultural districts in Dalhousie are Kyneton and 
Kilmore. Here, cultivation in ten years has fallen from 49,800 to 43,400 
acres, a result whk'h could not in am way have l)een due to either un- 
favorable climatic or soil conditions. In Delatite, comprising the large 
area to the south of the north-eastern line between Longwood and Wan- 
garatta, cultivation has fallen from 44,000 to 39,000 acres, yet there is no 
evidence of any diminiitioni in the return per acre. The maxima and 
minima yields for the wheat, oats, hay, and |K)tatoes in these counties as 
compared with the rest of the State are shown in the following table : — 


! 

Wheat. 

1 


1 

lJU} . 


Villiers ••• 

Dalhousie ... 

Delatite ... 

Average for State 

Bush. 

Max. Min. 

27 14 

12 

20 7J 

14 J 1-3 

Bnsh. I 

Max. Min. ^ 
41 2,S 

.32 214 

34 204 

31 10 

'i'ons. 

Max. Min. 

1-0 11 

1-8 11 

1*6 0*8 

1*6 1 

Tons. 

Max, Min. 
5-75 3-1 

3-72 1 -39 

4 21 IS 

3-9 1-9 
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It will be seen with regard to these returns that the highest maxima 
are much greater than the highest average for the State, while the minimum 



return in the drought year 1903 was 7f bushels, as against 1.3 for the 
whole State. Similarly with regard to oats, the maxima are well above 
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the average for the State, while the lowest yield of 20 bushels is 
double the lowest average of the State, namely, 10 bushels. Similar facts 
appear with regard to both hay and potatoes, so that there is no reason 
to suppose that the falling off in cultivation in these counties is due to 
conditions more unfavorable than the average with regard to cither soil 
or climate. 

As far as live stock are concerned, these three counties show a slight 
increase in all classes during the past ten years, but the increase is not 
much greater thaji that of the State generally. I'urning now to the map 
exhibiting the distribution of the rainfall in the agricultural districts in 
Victoria, it will be seen that the greater part of the Mai lee is north of the 
line of 15 inches rainfall. Between 15 and 20 inches, yve have the southern 
portion of the Wimmera and the southern parts of the counties of Kara 
Kara, (Gladstone, Bendigo, Rodney, and Moira, the contour line entering 
the State about 25 miles south of Serviceton, and .running through Goroke 
and StavvcU to Marylx>rough, then curving north to Bendigo, and thence 
north-cast through Rushworth, Shepparton, and Yarrawonga. The shaded 
portions of the map indicate the ])arts of the State receiving from 20 to 
25 inches (lightly shaded) and 25 to 30 inches (heaialy shaded). The un- 
shaded [lortions included in these areas are the mountain ranges and jiarts 
of th(^ s^mthern <'oa,st of South Gippsland and East Gippsland receiving 
over 30 incht's jKT annum. Now, the remarkable thing is that nearly the 
yyhole of the cultivation in Victoria is in the areas receiving less than 20 
inches of rain, for 3,000,000 out of 4,150,000 acres under the plough are 
comprised in this area. Of cultivated land in the shaded portions of tne 
maj> nearly the yvhole is found in the areas receiving from 20 to 25 inches. 
Thf shaded [portions represent nearly 18,000,000 acres, or nearly ono-thiid 
of the total area of Victoria, yet the total cultivatinn is aj>])roximatelv 
1,000,000 acres, or less than one-third of the cultivation carried out in 
the drier regions of the north. As yve have seen from an analysis of the 
returns in the three typical counties — Villiers, Dalhousie, and Delatite, 
the n'tiuns per acre for all kinds of crops in the region of heavier rainfall 
arc much greater than those in the drier north, and in addition to this a 
partial failure is never so disastrous as on the northern plains and Mallee. 
Yet yve are faced yvith the anomalous fact that cultivation has diminished 
and farmers are (k'pending more and more on the smaller profits to be de- 
rived from grazing. Such a state of affairs is highly unsatlsfactarv, for 
to my mind it indicates that progiess, if possible at all, yvill he an ex- 
ceedingly slow j>rocess. By far the larger jiortion of the cultivation in this 
area is comprisc^d in the newly developed land around Melton, Werril>fH\ 
and Tara, the yvhoat-groyving areas in Grenville and Ripon, and similar 
areas in the south of the countv of Moira. Nearly all the cultivation is 
comprised betyveen the limits of 20 and 25 inches rainfall. 

The area under question comprises yvhat is undoubtedly the richest land 
in the best rainfall districts of Victoria. Production per acre should be 
vastly greater than any other portion of the State, yet farmers have given 
over cultivation, and are resting on their oars. Thev are depending upon 
grazing alone, and hence are at the mercy of everv dry season or of an\ 
similar unfavor,abIe influence. No conclusion I think is more certain than 
that the grazing capacity of even the best of the Victorian lands is strictly 
limited. For instance, in the pick of the western district, a farm realizing 
j£so per acre will seldom carry more than one coyv to three acres all 
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the year round. None of the grasses are sufficiently deeply rooted to with- 
stand the effects of our normal dry summer. They do not wake into suffi- 
cient activity until the rain comes in autumn. Consequently, we find that 
the grazing capacity and the number of stock carried on the farms in this 
region is strictly limited. Cultivation changes all this. Oats and other 
fodder crops can be grown with the assistance of the winter rainfall, and 
ripen before the dry weather of summer sets in. The weight of fodder, 
whether preserved green in the form of silage, or dry as hav, is at least three 
times as much as the land will carry from the best natural grasses. Work- 
ing up the land allows the rain to penetrate more deeply into the subsoil. 
The growth of deep-rooted leguminous crops becomes a natural process of 
subsoiling, and enriches the land with nitrogen collected from the atmo- 
sphere. Increased fodder means increased stock-carrying capacity. This 



MESSRS. THAIN BROTHERS’ SILO. 


means increased animal manure incorporated with the soil, and, in addi- 
tion to this, the essential artificial phosphatic fertilizers can l)e added 
much more readily to cultivated land than the ordinary pastures. On many 
of the stations in the county of Ripon it was boldly prophesied that break- 
ing up the soil would ruin the pasture, yet these stations are carrying 
more sheep than ever, while at least one-third of their area is under wheat 
each year. Recently, at Beaufort, I was informed bv Mr. Stewart that on 
one 50-acre paddock he has grown rape and wheat for nine years in suc- 
cession — five years wheat and four Of rape. This year’s wheat promises 
to be the best of any. 

Many more examples might given of the complete change which can 
be brought about in the productivity of land by means of cultivation. The 
comparatively heavy rainfall for the whole of the area under consideration, 
as compared with the lighter rainfall of the wheat-growing districts, makes 
for luxuriance of growth of leaf, size and weight of crop, without 
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necessarily increasing the yield of 
grain in the same proportion. A crop 
of hay yielding 2 tons to the acre will, 
if cut at the right stage, yield more 
than 7 tons of green fodder per acre. 
By means of the silo this can be con- 
served for use at the time of the year 
when pastures are denuded, and if 
necessary can be carried on as a 
reserve store for a number of years 
in order to meet emergencies. Only 
those who have had actual experience 
of the silo can realize the enormous 
advances which its adoption has 
brought about in the methods of Aus- 
tralian agriculture. As an example, 
I may quote Messrs, Thain Brothers 
at Carapooec. Last Noveml)er, they 
filled their silos with a crop of oats 
grown oil I ; acres. They have been 
feeding it during March, April, Mny 
and Juno to 600 large framed merino 
owes and well-grown w'^eaners. The 
amount consumed by each sheep 
averages between 1 lb. to Ib, per 
day, the usual daily radon varying 
from 800 to 900 Ihs. The silage is 
fed in wooden troughs made of throe 
6x1 flooring boards. These are shifted 
every few days on to a (dean piece of 
hind. Every particle of silage is eaten 
by the sheep. The troughs are cleaned 
out as thoroughly as if they had been 
brushed by hand, and there is no waste 
silage lying on the ground close to 
them. A fortnight ago, at the time 
of my visit, the sheep were feeding 
in a stubble paddock, and, as you 
know, this season every stubble pad- 
dock has a fairly luxuriant growth of 
wild oats and self-sown coming on. 
Messrs. Thain Brothers’ paddock was 
certainly well above the average in 
this respect. Yet, the moment the 
sheep saw the cart enter the gate, they 
instantly headed for the troughs. 

Now, consider what this means 
A 1 5 -acre crop produces enough fodder 
to keep 600 ewes and w’^eAuers in good 
condition for three months. This is 
equivalent to 150 sheep for 12 months, 
or in other words, by means of cultiva- 
tion this paddock is made to carry the 
equivalent of 10 sheep lo the acre the 
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whole year round. The three months in 
which they are hand-fed is the critical 
time of the year. Succulent feed dur- 
ing March, April and May insures the 
success of the coming lamb and means 
that its mother will have a good supply 
of milk. Lambs reared under thete 
conditions are just the ones which can 
be sold with profit for the export trade 
six months later on. Such a result 
cannot be obtained by dry feeding 
alone. The cost of harvesting the 
crop, chaffing it into the silo and feed- 
ing it to the sheep, including binder 
twine, is less than 3s. 6d. per ton. 
What other system can produce equal * 
results, and this in a district where the 
annual rainfall is only 18 inches ? 

But silage is only one of the possi- 
bilities which may be exploited by 
means of the plough by the up-to-date 
farmer. In all the area we liave been 
,4 considering, the extra rainfall means 
I S that rape can be grown either as an 
I ^ autumn or a spring crop without much 
danger of failure. Furthermore, peas 
can be grown for sheep and for all 
S kinds of live stock with absolute 
H certainty. There is no need to harvest 
3 this crop. Pigs or sheep will do this 
< for themselves, and, moreover, tno 
I farmer need not worry himself as to 
I whether the crop produces a large 
I number of bushels of grain per acre. 
The pea crop is at its best when in full 
flower, instead of Jetting it go to 
grain, if the land is wanted for other 
purposes, it can be made into hay. 
Pea hay has exactly the same value as 
lucerne hay, and all kinds of live stock 
very soon become exceedingly fond of 
it. The additional advantages of peas 
in adding nitrogen to the soil wliich 
they have obtained from the atmos- 
phere, and also in producing (hat kind 
of food which is richest in the flesh- 
forming constituents, and therefore 
most valuable to all kinds of Jive stock, 
are two reasons why the area under 
peas should be steadily extended from 
year to year. 

Again, of all the area under ques- 
tion, summer fodder crops can bj 
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grown for sheep without any difficulty. Maize, millet, sorghum, and ra{je 
may all be sown during October, and will give a profitable crop for green 
fodder in the following January and February. I am concerned now only 
with these crops so far as they are fed to sheep, and therefore do not 
claim that the same weight per acre can be produced as when the c*op is 
sown in drills and kept cultivated during the summer months, as is usually 
done by the dairy farmer. The latter system will certainly give a verv 
much heavier )ield per acre. The quality of the resulting crop is also 
better, and it can all be profitably made into silage, and fed to sheep or 
cattle. This, however, involves additional labour, and although the extra 
lal>our will undoubtedly pay, and pay handsomely, still what I want to 
point out is that enormous advances can he made in exploiting the area of 
Victoria in which the rainfall is l^etween 20 to 30 inches without the labour 
problem presenting insuperable difficulties. In addition, lucerne can be 
grown over the greater part of the area in question. The chief difficulty 
in establishing this variety of plant is not the lack of sufficient rainfall in 
the summer, but the superabundance of rain in the winter, which keeps 
the soil too w^et to allow lucerne to do its best. 



AFTER DINNER. 


1 see no reason why Victoria should not carrv as man) sheep, and 
make as much out of them as >^ew Zealand does. Yen, on the'average. New 
Zealand c^arries twdce as man\ sheep as Victoria, and the exports of meat 
and wool usually exceed ours by ;^4,ooo,ooo per annum. It is true their 
area is somewhat greater, but it is questionable whether this is not more 
than discounted by the immense and rugged mountain ranges which occupy 
so large a proportion of the territory of the Dominion. The chief ex- 
planation is to be found in the difference which obtains wdth regard to 
the area under rape, swedes and artificial grasses in New Zealand. If the 
18,000,000 acres of Victoria which w^e are considering were w^orked on 
the same lines, I have no doubt that production could easily be increased 
to the extent of over per acre, or in other words the cultivation and 
grazing production in Victoria could at once be doubled. 
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PROBLEMS IN IRRIGATION DEVELOPMENT.* 

Elwood Mead, Chairman, State Rivers and Water Supply Commission, 

The irrigation schemes of Northern Victoria already carried out or 
known to be feasible will irrigate 1,000,000 acres of land. Settled as it 
should be to secure the full benefits of irrigation this area will support 
200,000 more people than now live on it, and if the products equal in 
value the average returns from small holdings reported to the Commission 
this year the annual return would be more than ;£5,ooo,ooo. To grade 
and improve this land, to build the houses, stables and fences required 
by this area, to equip the farms and handle the products frcwn them would 
do more to increase trade and give added employment to labour than 
anything which has occurred since the discovery of gold, and it would 
secure to Victoria its present relative rank among the States of the’ 
Australian Commonwealth for many years to come. 

This development is, however, beset by one serious obstacle. Unless 
it is removed irrigated agriculture in this State is likely to continue for 
many years a shadowy illusion, seeming more important and substantial 
the farther one is away from it. The obstacle referred to, is the attitude 
toward irrigation of the land-owners of the areas affected. As a class, 
they do not believe in irrigated agriculture, and they are not willing to 
do the things which success in irrigation requires. Uhtil this distrust and 
dislike are overcome progress will be slow and the ultimate outcome 
uncertain. That there are exceptions to this general rule is true; there 
are enthusiastic and successful irrigators in every district, and there are 
certain districts, like Mildura and Bacchus Marsh, where confidence in 
irrigation and enthusiasm for irrigated agriculture is the dominating senti- 
ment, But these exceptions only prove the rule, which is, that land-owners 
do not like small holdings ; they object to a change from the preset 
methods of farming and they are unwilling to pay for water what it 
costs to supply it. This sentiment is not in any way affected by the 
obvious and easily ascertainable fact that irrigated agriculture is paying 
handsomely wherever it is followed on right lines. 

This opposition to irrigated agriculture, in existing districts, is illus- 
trated by the following statements made in a letter from a landowner in 
the Rodney district and printed in the Argus, of the 30th June : — 

The plain truth is that there is less water being used instead of more, and there 
are fewer irrigators. Not that the land-owners are fools and cannot see where their 
best interests lie, or not because they are too well-to-do to trouble their heads 
over it, but because the bulk of our land is not suited for irrigation, and as we 
are to our cost becoming aware of this fact, we are letting the water run past in 
preference to ruining our holdings. The water is cheap enough — too cheap, in 
fact — but the results obtained from its use, unless in small garden plots, is not such 
as to induce us to use it freely. 

If this statement is true, then the State has wasted a quarter of a 
million pounds on distributaries in' the district. Statements of a similar 
character have appeared in the press elsewhere. They are definite and 
they cannot but have an injurious effect on the work of the State in 
developing new area.s or in .securing settlers for the older ones, and the 
disquieting feature is that there does not seem to be enough local loyalty 
in the district to cause them to be refuted, not a single land-owner in the 
Rodney district has seen fit to dispute this sweeping condemnation of its 

* Paper read at the Seventh Convontion of the Viotorian Chamber of ARriciilturc, held at Bendi'^ v 
Jtdy, im. 
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soil or express any confidence in the value of water. This is all the more 
remarkable becau.se the Commission knows that on the closer settled, 
intensively cultivated portions of the district irrigators have had the most 
gratifying success. The returns this season from small areas of Zante 
currants reached an acre: and the average return from a considerable 
number of orchards was over per acre ; while the average return 

from irrigated farm crojjs on small hoidings not intensively cultivated was 
over j£4 an acre. 

Distrust like confidenct* is contagious. The truth of the old adage 
about giving a dog a bad name was never more fully verified than in the 
influence exerted by this .statement by land-owners in irrigated areas on 
the minds of landowners in areas to Ije irrigated. I'hey have heard so 
much about being taxed off the land by charges for water that irrigation 
is beginning to assume the aspect of a plague. This was illustrated at 
Shepparton last Saturday, when a large deputation from the parish of 
Kialla wailed on the Minister of Water Supply to protest against their 
lands being included in the East Goulburn Scheme. The spokesman for 
the deputation said that they had opposed the scheme, for 20 years, and 
that if water was offered them for nothing they would not use it, and that 
if irrigation was forced on them they would sell their holdings and leave. 
A really pathetic picture wms drawn ot the pioneer settlers of that district 
Avho had carved homes for themselves being driven off their land by this 
proposed extension of irrigation. 

'I'hat the farmers in an area contiguous to Rodney should be frightened 
at the bogey of irrigation after the letter just quoted is only natural. 
Irrigation to the beginners means the abandonment ol a kind of agriculture 
they understand and beginning a kind in which everything is strange and 

new, and there is no wonder they are panic stricken wdien they read that 

water yvoiild ruin the land. No one <'ould talk wdth the land-owners from 
Kialla without realizing the weight of anxiety and dread with which they 
are watching the progress of the East Goulburn works. To say to owners 
of good .soil that this apprehension is groundless does not remove it, nor 
does it lessen the menace which this distrust presents to the develojiment 
of the State’s irrigation resources. The position of the majority of the 
deputation from Kialla w^as W'Cll taken. Their land is not suited to 
irrigation. Even if it had been kept in the district, winter would not have 
l)een allotted nor w'ould any charge for water have lieen imposed, but 
there is also good land in Kialla — land which wdll under irrigation pro- 
duce ten times as much as it will without, yet not one of the owners of 

this land appeared to protest against exclusion, or to claim a share in the 
benefits of the Statens generous outlay on irrigation wwks. 

The Goulburn Irrigation Scheme, of which the East Goulburn referred 
to is a part, has cost the State an immense sum of money. Developed 
on right lines, the returns from this expenditure wdll be all that can be 
desired. The district has a great combination of natural advantages, and 
I have never known a new irrigated area where the prosperity of farmers 
under irrigation is more a.ssured. Notwithstanding this, it is possible 
here, as it has been in the Rodney district, to have these natural advantages 
count for nothing, and to have the Goulburn Scheme saddle the State 
with a loss similar to that incurred in older irrigation districts. The 
reasons for this are clearly set forth in the Age of last Saturday, a por- 
tion of which is as follows: — 

It is true enough that an immense amount of money has been poured out in 
constructing irrigation works and building channels; but bevond that — nothing. No 
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effort has been made to teach the farmers how to utilize the irrigated holdings, 
properly. The water was brought to their lands, and they were left in their 
primeval ignorance to do witii it as they pleased. Naturally in the great majority 
of cases the farmers pursued the even tenor of their ancient habits. They found 
the water a useful stand-by in droughty seasons for their stock, but it never 
occurred to them that it might earn them incomparably larger profits by applying 
It to the purposes of intense culture all the year round. Tne consequence is that 
irrigation in Victoria has been a colossal failure. The irrigation districts, with 
scarce an exception, instead of being split up into a large number of small intensely 
cultivated farms, prosperously supjKjrting, as they might, a densely settled popu- 
lation, are divided into a few broad holdings, whose owners do no cultivation 
worthy of the name. And the only tangible effect of our lavish expenditure in 
irrigating those districts has been to increase the value of the land, and thereby 
to stimulate the vicious process of land aggregation. 

The anomaly of land-owners decrying irrigation and maintaining that 
land is unfit for irrigation in districts where small holdings are giving 
large returns, is explained by the fact that those who are not irrigating 
or paying their fair share of the cost of irrigation works seek in this 
way to justify their position. In the districts where these complaints are 
made there is no compulsory charge for water whereby all of the lands 
benefited must pay a proportionate part of the cost of providing water. 
In the absence of such a charge those who have not used water have paid 
nothing, and as the large land -owners have not used it at all, or else used 
very little, they have thereby been made a favoured class, having the pro- 
tection of irrigation without paying a fair share of the insurance cost. 
Nearly all the statements about irrigation being unprofitable and the land 
unfit for irrigation come from the owners of land in irrigated districts 
who are seeking to continue to farm them exactly as they did before the 
channels were built. The man who is using water properly makes no 
complaint about the cost of water, the man who is not using it at all 
seeks to justify his action by the statement that it will not pay. 

The absence of a compulsory irrigation charge has made the situation 
in every Northern district agriculturally unsound, and financially inde- 
fensible. Being absolutely free to use water, or to let it alone, tlie large 
land-owner has most of his land in native grass and follows grain growing 
and lamb fattening exactly as men are compelled to do in districts without 
irrigation. If the year is wet he goes through the season without con- 
tributing anything to the maintenance of the irrigation works. If the 
next season is dry he claims his proportionate share of the water based 
on the land acreage. In partly settled district.s those who wish to follow 
intensive methods of cultivation cannot do so. If they prepare their hind 
and begin to cultivate it properly in the wet years they lose their crops 
in the dry years through the increased demands of the large holdings. 
This year the holders of 600 acres and over in the Swan Hill and Cohuna 
districts did not pay enough for water to buy firewoofl for the pumps ; 
the holders of 1,000 acres and over, aggregating in all 41,750 acres, in 
the Kodney district paid ;£3oi for water used in irrigatirm or less than 
i|d. an acre; one owner of over 2,000 acres invested in water last 
year — this year he was more prudent and only squandered 13s. 6d. ; last 
}ear being dry the owner of 3,796 acre.s paid for water, this year being 
wet he did not pay a penny ; the owner of 1,351 acres paid 8s" for irri- 
gation water last year and nothing at all this. It is allowing owners of 
the large holdings to escape payment for water that has rendered irri- 
gation works unprofitable, has caused the writing off of so much indebted- 
ness in the past, and has deadened the sense of fair play in irrigation 
districts. As an illustration of what is meant by fair play: — If I borrow 
£i I am under an obligation to do all I can to repay it whether the loan 
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was profitable or not, and if I am one of ten men who collectively borrow 
I have no right to shift my obligation to the other nine, even if not 
satisfied with the results of the loan. In the irrigation districts the large 
land-owner has not recognised his obligation. The cost of the irrigation 
works built for his benefit is either being paid by the user of water on 
small holdings or by the State. 

The resolutions passed last week by the land-owners of the Swan Hill 
irrigation district illustrate the lack of appreciation of the moral obliga- 
tion assumed when the State at their request provides faciliti^^s for irri- 
gation. Before the increased water supply was assured the land-owners 
of the district gave reiterated assurance that if water was provided they 
would use it and pay for it. Now, before one season is passed, before 
it is even known what water will finally cost, the same land-owners meet 
and declare that it is impossible for a settler to pay los. an acre for 
water and live on the land, and they call on their representatives to oppose 
the Amending Water Bill because one of its features is to imi)OSe a charge.* 
vs'hich will return from irrigation districts what it costs to supply water. 
This declaration was made before these land-owners had done an\ thing 
towards introducing improved methods of cultivation or made any test 
w'hirh would enable them to determine what the value of an improved 
water su[)1jI\ w’ould be. Now, the experiences at ^lildura, Bendigo and 
man> other districts with less natural advantages than Swan Hill .show 
that men ('an pa\ far more than los. an acre for water and live on the 
land, and the Amending Water Hill which they ask to have defeated 
propost‘.s the fairest allocation of cost which ('an be devised. All the 
people ar(‘ required to pav is enough to make the works self-sui)porting 
and th<* benefits of Irrigation will enable this to he done whether the 
(’harge is ss. or lo.s. an acre. 

No one has more s\mpatli\ than I with the hard ('onditions which have 
confronted the irrigators in manv of the districts of Victoria where the 
water supplv is nut ade(juale and where each vear thev lose a part of 
tlieir crop because of this ; and I have the highest admiration for the 
patient courage thev have sliowm, but I have no patience whatever with 
the s(;l fishness of a district which, when given a full supj)ly of water and 
an opportunitv to demon.strate its value, makes no efiort whatever to 
utilize this opportunity but announces in advance that it will not pay and 
that stmiehody elst^ must f(X)t the bill. 

Every debt written off an irrigation district is transferred to others 
who ha(l no ]x*nefit whatever from the expenditure. It is time for thi.*? 
sort of prcK:edurc to stop and that a healthier tone should prevail in thest^ 
favoured areas. I'here can be neither equity nor profit in irrigation dc 
velopment until this is brought aUmt. The remedy proposed by the 
Government is a compulsory charge for water which, beginning with one 
half of that cost, reaches the full anount in five \ears. There is no hard- 
shij) or injustice in this. Where land is properly cultivated irrigation will 
pay and all who have tested this statement know it is true. The irrigators 
in the Lerderderg Valley have agreed to pay 15s. an acre f(X>t for water 
if the State will build a storage work to provide it. Irrigators at Bendigo 
and Ca.stlemaine pay 25s. an acre foot and the Mildura price is 30.S. an 
acre. The g(X>d land at Swan Hill, Cohuna and Rodney will bring as 
large acreage returns as the lands at Bendigo, Mildura and Lerderderg 
and if properly cultivated can easily pay the full cost of supplying water. 
It is true that the farmer who wishes to continue the old method.^ will find 
it difficult, but unless he will use the land properly this ought to be so. 
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In creating irrigated agriculture in this State, subdivision and closer 
settlement are as necessary as water, but subdivision in new districts has 
a feature of peculiar difficulty. Much of the land is owned by pioneers 
who do not want to irrigate or change their farming methods. The 
pioneer is wedded to the methods he understands ; he objects to either 
adopt new methods or to sell to those who will, and his feeling in this 
matter is not modified by the fact that the State is willing to pay a fair 
price for his land and incur all the risk and expense of securing std tiers. 
It becomes a question, therefore, whether it is l>etter to leave conditions 
as they now arc, thus avoiding the opposition to ('hange, or take the neces- 
sary steps to bring about a full development. 

There is no half way course, it should be one or the other. It is a 
situation in w^hich the inclination of the individual runs counter to the 
w^elfare of the State. Every economic change creates situations of a 
similar character. Those of irrigation will be far less serious than those 
which have been wrought in many industries by new inventions. The 
only obstacle to irrigation is that its methods are not understood and its 
advantages not realized. Those who make the change will not suffer any 
enduring hardship. On the contrary, 1 have the fullest confidence that 
the land-ow^ners who remain in the proposed new districts will, in a few 
)ears, regard the conditions of life under irrigation as infinitely superior 
to those they displaced. But whether this should prove true, or not, does 
not lessen the responsibility of the State to develop its latent resources. 
Northern Victoria has now reached a stage in its development when 
agricultural methods must change if there is to be further growth. At 
pre.sent it is retrogi*ading. Schools in the Goulburn Valley long estab- 
lished have recently Ixjen closed for lack of pupils. Sixty farmers left 
the Rodney district in one month last spring, selling their farms to their 
neighbours. The aggregations of small holdings is going on faster than 
the breaking up of large' ones. I'he price of land has risen without a* 
corresponding increase in the value of products, until, as one man ex- 
pressed it, It has got so now that a farmer cannot afford to own land.'^ 
The potential Wealth of Northern Victoria is less now than it was ten years 
ago i)ecause the soil fertility is l>eing impaired bv wasteful methods of 
tillage. The extension of irrigation with increase of population and 
better methods of tillage wdll change this, but if we are to have success 
we must work for it. 


HISTORY OF THE BUTTER EXPORT TRADE. 

R. Crowe, Superintendent of Exports, 

A re|x>rt dealing with the first shipment of Victorian butter to England 
is herewith reproduced. This interesting document, which was recently 
discovered by Mr. J. H. Mullaly, Chief Clerk, in one of the Departmental 
vaults, carries the history .of the butter export trade further back than has 
been hitherto recorded. 

In 1899, I wrote an historical .sketch of the Butter Industry in Victoria. 
In order to secure data regarding the first shipment of butter, the earliest 
factory established, and so on, T had acce.ss to official rejiorts and records, 
and to communications from old residents in the various districts. After 
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FACSIMILE OF REPORT CONCERNING FIRST SHIPMENT OF VICTORIAN BUTTER. 

gathering all the information available on the subject I was able to write 
as follows : — 

“The late Mr. D. Wilson, in giving evidence before the Royal Commission on 
Vegetable Products on i8th June, 1S86, referred to his motlcrn dairy, established 
two years before, which w'as fitted with an engine and separator. He also alluded 
to an attempt made some eighteen years previous by twenty-three dairymen and 
himself to ship butter to T.ondon. The result, he said, was disastrous, for the 
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stuff was sold for cart grease; but, undaunted by this failure, he made a very 
successful shipment in November, 1881. The butter was consigned in the s.s. 
Protos, which sailed in December of that year. It was made up in prints, and sold 
at 138s. per cwt. in London. There were 38 tons of other dairy butter in tlie same 
boat, which was disposed of at 8d. per lb., against Mr. Wilson’s return of i4fd.” 

According to Mr. Wilson^s evidence, eighteen years prior to the date on 
which it was given, would carry the earliest shipment back to 1868. Th#" 
document in question, however, takes us to 1865 — three years previous. 

Reference to the discovery of the report was made in the daily press, 
and since then I have received the following interesting letter from Mr. 
William Collins, Glen lee/’ Colac : — 

I read with great interest the account of the first sliii)inent of butter from^ 
Victoria, more particularly so as my mother was one of the competitors. We weie 
then living at Cowie’s Creek, and I well remember the keg in which the butter 
went to Kngland and back. It was branded “C.H.” The keg was in my father’s 
possession until 1901, tlm time of his death, and I think it is still in existence. 

I intend making incpiiries about it, as it would be an interesting relic to possess. 
At the present time I have a part of the brand > ^ed to mark the tub. 

It may interest you to know that my motlu * came from Devonshire, and- 
thoroughly understood the principle of scalding milk. I remember my father 
stating that all the milk that went to make the butter in question was scalded, as 
there was a weed growing at Cowie’s Creek which otherwise gave the butter a 
bitter flavour. I think the butter was used bv us after it came back from Kn«^- 
land. 


DAIRYING POSSIBILITIES IN THE SWAN HILL 

DISTRICT. 

K. . 1 . Ryland, Dairy Supervisor. 

That there is a large amount of land in the Sw'an Hill district under 
irrigation, as well as a still larger area capable or Ix^ing brought under this 
s)’stem of agriculture, is not generally known to the liolders or seekers 
after land in this Slate. The Shire as a whole comprises 2,170,880 acres, 
the large^st portion of which (about 2,100,000 acres) is mallec land cul- 
tivated, if at all, for the production of wheat only. A total of 200 farms 
are devoted, more or less, to the dairying industry, but the milking term 
on mallee land is shortened to an average of five months in the year by 
an excessive dryness during the early spring and summer months. On 
mallett land, therefore, it may be said that such dairying as is carried on 
is at present a winter occupation only. 

The remainder of the dairy farms are so situated that their conditions 
compare very favorably with those in any other part of Vic'toria. Here, 
on a stretch of land with a frontage of 25 miles to the Murray River and 
varying to 4 miles in width, are situated some 29,000 acres of land, which 
with the combination of summer heat and irrigation facilities only requires 
systematic working to make it intensely productive. Nevertheless', as often 
happens, though these exceptionally favorable facilities might be turned 
to very profitable account by th.ose who are fortunate enough to possess 
them, in many cases the only result noticeable is a less progressive system 
of farming. The almost complete absence of subdivision of these large 
areas also tends to minimise the results which could lx- obtained if smaller 
areas were properly farmed. Even where irrigation possibilities aie made 
of, the returns are seldom as satisfactory as they should be, on account 
of practically no attention being given to subdivision and to the proper 
preparation of the land for the purpose of watering artificially 
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The Soil, — The soil of this district may be said to be of two varieties: 
— I. The flat land along the river bank which is dark in colour and 
heavy to work. 2. The mallee soil which is light and friable, being of a 
sandy nature. 

The flat land has apparently been formed by deposits from the flooding 
of the river for generations past. Both varieties of soil appear rich in 
plant foods, particularly nitrogen. This is demonstrated by the strong 
and rapid growth which all fodder plants make in this district when the 
required amount of moisture is available. Both grass and fodder crops 
appear to contain more nutriment than similar fodders in the more southerly 
districts, the stoc'k fattening more quickly and holding their cx>ndition 
lietter on a less abundant supply. 

Method of Water Distribution, — The rainfall throughout the district 
averages only ii inches per annum. Artificial means have therefore to 
be resorted to for an average supply of this most necessary element of 
plant growth. 

The i)rincij>a.l irrigated jx>rtion of the district is sut>plied by a large 
pumping plant, situated on the Murray, which delivers the supply into 
several main channels. From these, the various farms are supplied by 
gravitation through smaller channelling. The control of the .system of 
distribution is in the hands of the State Rivers and Water Supply Com- 
mission, and farmers individually pay according to the amount of water 
used. A large number of farms are not supplied from these channels 
but depend on their own pumping plants. This entails considerable outlay 
in the purchase of an engine, pump and fuel. The latter is an expensive 
item in this district. There are also the wages to be paid to an t^igiiK^- 
driver. Nevertheless, all this outtay is more than comj^ensated for b\ the 
results obtained from the possession of an independent supply. 

Irrigation, as practised in this di.strict, does not pixKluce the Ije.st 
results. Farmers find it difficult to get labour sufficiently skilled to apply 
the water projK'rU and as a result the work d(xis not receive anything like 
the attention it should. Preparation of the land in the form of grading 
and levelling is onilv in a few instances practised. Draining also is given 
little c'onsi deration. The combined result of overlooking the.se first prin- 
ciples of irrigation is unevennc'ss in the distribution of the water supply. 
Patches of drv ground are seen instead of regularly moistened areas : 
and in other places the soil is inclined to iHX'ome water loggt*d and sour. 
When it is considered that all fodder crops, and more e.sj)ecially lucerne, 
can lx* very easily dt‘stroyed by too much water, or bv allowing water to 
.stay on too long, it should l)e readily seen how imjXDrtant it is that the 
operation of watering should lx* prof)erly carried out. If waiter lies t(X> 
long on a crop the supply of ox\gen to the plant from the atmosphere is 
cut oft. I he growth is thereby either checked, or the plant entirely 
killed. In like manner also, if the draining of the lanjd has not been 
given proj>er attention, there is always a danger of the same result being 
brought at'oiit by the over stagnation of w\ater in the sail. 

In the mallee portion of the shire are Lake Boga and Long Lake, both 
of w'hich are filled from the Murray by overflow in flood seasons. From 
Long Lake a system of channelling extends through a considerable area 
of mallee country. Water for these channels is taken from the lake by a 
large pumping plant and distributed by gravitation. Though this wwk 
has l^een in existence for some three or four years, the supply available 
has up to the present only given sufficient water for stock and domestic 
purposes. It is hoped, however, that before long the supply wdll be im- 
proved and the system extended to enable irrigation to lie carried out. 
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Should this come about, dairying operationfe could be put on a more sub- 
stantial footing by the cultivation of succulent fodder crops over a much 
larger area. At Nyah, situated on the Murray, 18 miles below Swan 
Hill, are 2,000 acres of mallee land which have recently been thrown open 
as an irrigation settlement. This area is cut into blocks varying from 
40 to 70 acies each, and the settlanent will have its own independent 
water supply. The main object here, it is understood, is to produce fruit 
on similar lines to Mildura ; but no doubt dairying will te carried on in 
many instances as the source of revenue until the trees or vines come into 
bearing. 

The Dairy Farms . — The number of dairy farms where irrigation is 
practised is Si ; and the acreage represented is 28,479 acres. The farms 
vary in area from 47 to 1,700 acres, the average l^ing about 350 acres. 
From the results obtained by various farmers in the district it is clear that 
such an arear is far too large for one man to work profit ablv. 

The average number of cows per dairy farm in the irrigable area is 22. 
While on all these farms a certain amount of cultivation is done 
for grair^ crops, the principal industry on the whole is dairying. Here 
is exceptionally rich land with an abundant water supply, in a climate 
warm enough to force its vegetation to almost a tropical growth and yet 
the average farm of 350 acres with dairying as the main source of income 
only carries 22 cows. The three essential features for the heavy growth 
of fodder crops are here present, namelv, lich land, heat, and moisture; 
but the pitv of it is that there are net three times the number of farmers 
on the area, working the land as it should be worked and thereby greatly 
increasing its productiveness as a whole. Given proper attention and treat- 
ment this land should carry at the rate of fully one cow to 2 acres the 
year through. It can therefore lie easilv seen that the holdings are far 
too large to be kept up to their full \ielding capacity by individual 
families. 

The smallest dairy farm in the irrigable area is that of Mr. J. H. W. ' 
Baker, of Tyntynder South, whose holding consists of 80 acres. Ten 
acres are devoted to fruit-growing and 24 acres of the remainder are cul- 
tivated as follows : — 5 acres lucerne, 5 acres sorghum, 2 acres millet, and 
12 acres oaten hay. Fifteen cows besides some half-dozen farm horses 
are kept on the remaining 46 acres. In Deceml)er last, the cows were 
in milk, yielding an average of 2 gallons per cow daily. With the fodder 
cut from the cultivation this number of cows is easily kept in milk 
throughout the year. This owner ackncwledges that the remainder of 
his land could be made verv much more profitable if it were brought under 
cultivation ; but he is satisfied with his returns (which for the previous 
year were j£4^o gross) as he is not inclined to employ outside labour to 
any further extent at present. 

Lucerne Growing . — Lucerne is eminently suited to this district and it 
is the staple fodder crop grown ; but the "method of cultivation adopted 
does not conduce to the production of the greatest quantitv per acre. The 
general practice is to sow the seed bfbadcast at the rate of 8 to 12 lbs. 
per acre, then as soon as the paddcx:k is sufficiently well established, graze 
it off. Another method is to sow in drills with a cereal crop which acts 
as a cover and protection to the young plants. As the cereal crop ripens 
it is cut, leaving the young lucerne to grow until fit for grazing. 

The final results from either of these methods are unsatisfactory inas- 
much as in either case the young plant does not receive the chance to 
develop. Furthermore, the trampling of the young plants bv grazing 
cattle on these heavy black soils, and the biting out of the crowns of the 
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plant by the animals tends to shorten the life of the plant and conse- 
quently the productiveness of a lucerne paddock. The term of profit of 
a paddock under this treatment ends irw from four to six years, during 
which time it has not given anything like the yield it would have if it had 
been cut instead of grazed, and towards the end of the term mentioned 
it has become dirty with weeds and the lucerne more scattered and un- 
productive. 

For improvement on the a.bove wasteful method, the main points to be 
kept in mind are that lucerne, to develop good crowns, must be sown 
thinly and the land kept in such condition as to enable the plants to 
l>ecome firmly established and properly developed. These points can be 
gained by sowing thinly in drills, say 8 or 9 inches apart, and harrowing 
at frequent intervals after the young plants have become established. This 
cultivation will help toi keep down weeds; and, better still, it will break 
the surface crust, and conserve moisture, if practised after it has been 
irrigated. An implement, similar to that used for the cultivation of 
cereal crops after they are up, would meet the purpose. 

Lucerne should never be grazed but should be cut and fed either green 
or as hay. Grazing is a wasteful method of harvesting lucerne and does 
not give the plant a chance to do its best. The crop should be allowed 
to make its full growth before Ixiing cut. The exact time for cutting may 
lx? set down as whai the main part of the crop is out in flower. If a set 
of ha nows is run over the paddock after each cutting it will improve it 
greatly by loosening or oi:)ening out the individual sets of the plant and 
dragging out Aveeds. A paddock under this treatment may be exj)ected 
to give good returns for at least twelve \ears and produce several cuttings 
per year. 

Other Fodder Crops . — Though perhaps oats may be said to be the 
princi]>al crop grown for green fodder in most parts of the State, this is 
not so in this district. Here it is only growm by the farmer who has no 
lucerne - whether due to the fact that he has not given the latter a proper 
trial on his farm, or on account of his not having sufficient water to irri- 
gate it. ft is also often apparent that the owner is too dilator) to make 
any systematic trial of lucerne and shelters his negligence behind the state- 
ment that “ kxerne will not grow^ here.^’ 

As elsewhere, the oats are fed by grazing off the early growth and the 
crop is subsequently allowed to mature for hav, or a grain crop. Cows 
milk w’ell when so fed but the source of supply dees not last long enough 
and can also be easily overdone. 

Ambercane and Japanese millet are lK>th i)Opular as summer crops in 
the irrigation district, and some big yields are obtained. Like most 
other summer fodder crops, those namerl come in abundant!) f(3r feeding 
purposes only at the one season of the year. 

As in other parts of the State, the dairy farmers here ha\e yet to adoj)t 
silage methods in order that thev may profitably conserve their bulky crops 
in a succulent condition for later use during the autumn and winter 
months. 

One fodder crop, however, which is totally neglected and for no ap- 
parent reason is maize. It is a crop which lends itself most especially 
to tile conditions prevailing here, namely good soil, abundant Avnter supply, 
and warm climate. While lucerne as a fodder crop may be said to stand 
in a class by itself on account of its high nutritive value, still w'hen placed 
in comparison mth maize, the bulk of fodder ditainable per acre from this 
latter crop enables it to outweigh lucerne on the question of profit. No 
matter whether there is an abundant supply of ivater avail ible or not. the 
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yield obtainable from maize will always outweigh that from lucerne and 
under fairly dry conditions theie is no comparison. in this district two 
crops of maize per year could easily be grown. Under irrigation, this 

would mean 50 tons of green maize per acre per year, and no lucerne crop 

can come near this as a fodder producer. The combination of these two 
fodders on every farm would, however, be the most desiral)le, for, wdth the 
bulk of the one and the high nutritive quality of the other, the dairyman 
should be able to obtain maximum returns from his dairy herd. 

It is interesting to note that farmers, even under the present crude 
working system, have begun to realise the value of this land. This is 

shown by its buying value having increased from per acre in 1903 to 

;£i 3 and over at the present time. When up-to-date methods are more 
generally adopted throughout the district this price will prf)bal)ly l)e con- 
siderably higher, for even the best farms in the district are as \et not 
worked up to half their producing capacity. 


SPRING LOSSES OF BEES. 

R. BeuhnCt President ^ Victorian Apiarists^ Association. 

In apiaries in various i)arts of Victoru and New South Wales the 
increa.se of production of honey and beeswax, as well as the number of 
hives controlled by individual bee-keepers, has been consideral)ly checked 
during recent )ears owing to heavy losses of bees in spring. These losses 
are experienced at intervals of one or t\yo years. Spring losses also occur 
in the Northern hemisphere, where they appear to be due to d}sentery. 
Although we experience losses from the same cause, the “dwindle’’ or 
disappearing of bees in Australia differs so much in s>mptoms and effects 
from dysentery that it is looked upon as a distinct trouble. In dysentery, 
the l)ees become bloated and die in or near the hive, with wings and legs 
in normal position, or rather, closer to the body, as di.stingiiished from 
bee paralysis when the wings and legs are extended even before death. In 
the dwindle, no dead bees, other than the few present even in the case 
of normal colonies, are found in or near the hive. The bees apparently 
leave the hive in qiie.st of stores and fail to return. Their inability to do 
so is due to exhaustion and chill — the consequence of impaired vitality. 
'J'he latter is the result of malnutrition in the larval stage, caused by a 
deficiency of protein in the pollen used in the preparation of the larval 
food. This was fully explained by Dr. Cherry in an addre.ss on “ The 
Growth of the Grub,” at the Annual Conference of Apiarists some ycar.s 
ago. Thus, a deficiency of nitrogen in the larval food causes the dis- 
appearing trouble with the adult l)ee, while the nitrogenous matter in the 
honey consumed by the adult bee during winter, if present in maximum 
qualities, is the cause of dysentery. Taking this as a fact, it should 
follow that during active work and brood rearing there would be no 
dysentery and no disappearing should 'take place in a spring succeeding 
a season of normal pollen supply. 

Both these inferences are now well proved by the observations, experi- 
ence, and experiments of apiarists, extending over a period of six vears in 
localities widely distributed over this State and New South Wales. It 
is now generally recognised that certain honeys are totally unsuitable as 
winter food for bees, excepting in the rare instances of a very mild 
winter allowing continuous activity of the bees. Honey from ironbarks 
gathered late in the season and from grey box, under certain conditions^ 
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are classed as the most unsuitable in Victoria, while in Northern America, 
honey dew, and in Germany, heather honey, occupy the same position. 

As to the nitrogenous matter in honey being of either animal or vege- 
table origin, there is still some doubt, although the researches of Professor 
Josef I.anger Graz, as published in L^ipziger Bieuen ^Zeitung (January, 
February, and March, 1909), prove that the albumen in honey is a 
secretion of the bee and the means of inverting the sugar of nectar, and 
in this way, together with the elimination of surplus water by the bee, 
creating the honey as found in the combs of the hive. Assuming that 
this secretion or ferment is of animal origin, it follow\s that it is likely to 
be affected by variations in the health and vigour of the bees producing 
it. This would, in turn, alter the character of the honey stored, as well 
as that of the larval food, and thus influence the health of the adult bee 
during inactivity, in the first instance, and the vigour of the future genera- 
tion in the second. 



ONE SIDE OF A GERMAN BEE-YARD SHOWING TIERS OF SKEPS. 


At present, Australian bee-keepers have no suitable substitute for jKjllen 
to prevent losses from dwindling, and no practical means of forestalling, 
d>sentery. A thorough investigation, scientific as well as practical, would 
probaldy discover a remedy in one or both and might possibly establish 
an inter-relation between disappearing and dysentery. 

In the heather country in the North of Germany, bees are still kept 
in skeps, which have been reverted to, even by those who changed to 
frame hives. It is the practice there to sulphur swarms for the new comb 
honey they contain, which is heather honey, and retain, for stock, the 
skeps from which the swarms have come and wdiich contain clover and 
Linden honey. With bar-frame hives, the latter went into the supers 
from which it was extracted, while the brood chamber w’as filled by the 
bees with heather honey for winter stores and bad wintering or total loss 
followed. Thus the bar- frame hive got the blame which was due to the 
methods adopted ; the result is that skeps are universal. 

The illustration shows one side of a square bee-yard of 120 skeps 
formed by four tiled sheds with two tiers of skeps under each, the bees 
towards the inside. This apiary belongs to Mr. F. Redder and is situated 
right in the village of Raven near Winsen, Germany. 
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TRAFALGAR MAIZE CROP COMPETITION. 

/. M. B. Connor^ Dairy Supervisor. 

Report to the Secretary, Trafalgar Agricultural Society. 

The crops as a whole were very disappointing and certainU' not worthy 
of the district. The time has arrived when more attention will have to be 
paid to the variety and selection of maize to be sown in the district. On 
the majority of farms there was marked evidence of a general mixture of 
seed and there were numerous instances of iX)or germination of seed. Mr. 
Peter Stewart’s crop was a striking illustration of the necessity of testing 
the seed before sowing. Out of twenty-five maize seeds sown in a test 
plot by Mr. Stewart only three seeds germinated, or equivalent to 12 per 
cent, germination. 

The first plot inspected was that of Mr. James Brannigan, Trafalgar. 
The soil was of a grey clayey nature. It was in grass the previous year, 
ploughed in winter, and sown the last week of November with Golden King 
variety drilled in two feet apart and at the rate of one bushel of seed 
to the acre with a Planet Junr. machine. The cultivation consisted of one 
scarifying and moulding between the rows. The seed had germinated 
very unevenly; height of crop averaged alK>ut 7 ft. 6 in. and weighed 
about 18 tons 13 cwt. to the acre. The approximate yield w^as estimated 
by Aveighing a uniform area of each crop judged. Cobs were well formed 
and there was a fair amount of good quality succulent leaves. The crop 
was not as free as it might have been from thistles and hogweed, and 
through this neglect and the bad germination of seed, points were lost. 
Total points 75. 

'J'he .soil of Mr. Walter Giblett’s plot, Moe Swamp, was of a black 
peaty nature and was iu gra.ss last year. The seed, 50 lbs. per acre, was 
sowm in drills 2 feet apart, and the resulting crop averaged about 7 ft. 
3 in. in height and w^eighed about 15 tons 3 cwt. to the acre. The crop 
w'as very uneven in places and appeared to have been checketl at some 
period of its growth by frost. The land was clean and well cultivated, 
and the headlands were sown with peas. There w^as a good bulk of leaves, 
but not much substance in the stem. The plants had stooled and cobbed 
well. Total points 69. 

Mr, Peter Stewart’s plot was sown on 2nd Octol)er with the Flat Red 
variety, drilled 3 feet apart and at the rate of 12 lbs. of seed to the 
acre; average height of crop 6 ft. 6 in.; weight about 12 tons 3 cwt. to 
the acre. The seed had germinated very badl} . The crop was thin, and 
was almost ripe at time of judging. The leaves ^vere dry and withered, 
and the general appearance of the crop as a fodder crop was bad. It 
was very dirty with weeds of all kinds, and showed great neglect as 
regards after -cultivation, and therefore lost heavily in points. Total 
points .41. 

Mr. James Grant’s plot, Moe Swamp. — This crop was the highest of 
those inspected and averaged about 9 feet. Seed sown was the Sydney 
White Horse Tooth variety (25 lbs.). It had stooled freely, but the 
growth was uneven in places and the cobs half formed. Not as free from 
weeds as sorrell and thistles as it should have been. Germination of seed 
very uneven in places. Total points 63. 
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Mr. Alfred Dean, Moe Swamp. — An entirely different soil. It con- 
sisted of a grey clay mixed with peat with a yellow clay subsoil. The 
land had been in pasture for previous five years. It was ploughed once, 
disc harrowed twice, and during the first week in October was sown broad- 
cast with seed at the rate of ij bushels of Yankee Flat Red variety to 
the acre. This was a very even crop, and averaged about 8 feet in height. 
It stooled and cobbed fairly well and weighed about 22 tons 3 cwt. to the 
acre. Owing to it being broadcasted it lost jx>ints in feeding value ; it 
was also inclined to be dirty with sorrel 1, docks, sour thistles and >oung 
blackwood trees. This farm generally showed industry and enterprise, but 
the present system of broadcasting the seed maize might be improved on 
next year by drill-sowing the seed. The land should be broken down 
much finer by surface cultivation before sowing. Total points 71. 

The following are the details of the points awarded: — 



Name. 

S>steni of cultivation 
and cleanness of crop 

Care and selet'tion 
and number of 
varieties sow n. 

•c 
. C 

JS 

££ 

u 

*0 J 
.5 ' 0 aS 

II 1 

1 1 
-SSi 

it 

%% 

Approximate yield 
per acre. 

C 

1 

— 

— 

— 

25 

]0 

25 

10 

30 

100 

1 

JatueH Braiiiiigan . . 

20 

rr 

20 

8 

20 

75 

2 

Alfml Dean 

15 

7 

17 

7 

25 

71 

1 

Walter Gihlott . . 

22 

7 

17 

() 

17 

09 

4 

James Grant 

20 

7 

15 

H i 

15 

OS 

•*> 

Peter Stewart 

0 

5 

11 

10 i 

15 

41 


The plots judged far from complied with the full educational require- 
ments of the competition. 

Too much dependence is usually placed Uf)on i)asture for summer feed- 
ing and >our district is no exception to this rule. At best, this system of 
dairy farming is uncertain; the wise farmer \\ill insure a high yield during 
the summer months, by ]jroviding a succession of green succulent crops 
which can be fed to his dairy herd when pastures fail. Pasturing high- 
class land like that in this much favoured district is not putting it to its 
l>est use. No dairyman who has ever grown maize under proper conditions 
would forego the advantages derived from its cultivation. 

I was more than surprised to find that there was not a silo to be seen 
in your district, which is one that lends itself so admirably to intense^ cul- 
tivation. The silo is a necessary part of the equipment of any fully 
profitable dairy farm, and its value is highly appreciated by feeders of 
all kinds of live stock. Silos would be particularly advantageous in your 
district because they constitute a cheap and effective means of disposing 
of the large number of deleterious weeds so prevalent throughout the dis- 
trict. To secure large yields and economical results it is essential that 
some succulent foods l>e fed to the herds during the summer and a\ inter 
months. This can be effectively done by conserving the weeds and plant 
rubbish which at the present time are allowed to germinate and spread over 
the country ; at the same time the land will be cleaned at a nominal cost. 
I cannot understand how farmers are so blind to their own future welfare 
in allowing their valuable farms to be over-run with dodder, thistles, fire 
weeds, and other equally obnoxious weeds. 
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BUILDING HINTS FOR SETTLERS. 

I. Plan and Description of a Four-roomed Weatherboard Cottage. 

A. S. Kenyon^ C.E., Engineer for Agriculture. 

The accompanying illustrations .show the plan, section and details of 
^^eatherboard cottages now being erected on the Government Experimental 
Farms at Mario, Rosedale, and Moe for the accommodation of tlie 
managers. The strictest economy consistent with a good job has been 
observed in their construction. Hardwood is used throughout, except for 
joinery and lining. 

The building stands upon 4 in. x 4 in. red gum stumps, spaced not 
more than 4 ft. centre to centre under walls nor more than 6 tt. centres 
under floors, sunk deep enough to obtain a good bottom but not less than 
18 in. These stumps can be made from bush timber split. The floor is 
4J in. X 5 G hardwood on 4 in. x 2 in. joists supported on 

4 in. X 3 in. bottom plates and sleepers. Hardwood is much more ser- 
viceable as flooring than Baltic pine and costs about the same, but is not 
always procurable. When hardwood cannot l)e obtained, 6 in. x i J in. 
T and G white Baltic pine is recommended. Steps of 6 in. x 2 in. red 
gum are fixed to the external doors. The studs are 4 in. x in. spaced 
not more than 18 in centre to centre, with 4 in. x 2 in, window and door 
studs and 4 in. x 4 in. corner .studs, checked anrl well skew nailed into 
4 in. X 2 in. top and vermin plates. The studs are well braced with 
3 in, X I in. battens let into studs, top plate, and vermin plate, and 
stiffened with 4 in. x 2 in. hardwood between studs at levels of top of 
dado and top of windows. The ceiling joists are 5 in, x i| in., spaced 
2 ft. 6 in. centres, and lined on the underside with 6 in. x f in. T and G 
and beaded lining. 

The roof is constructed of 4 in. x ij in. rafters, spaced 2 ft. 6 in., 
centres having one 4 in. x in. collar tie to each pair of rafters, and 
9 in. X in. ridge, the rafters being well nailed to (filing joists, collars 
and ridge. The roof of the Mario cottage is covered with 26 gauge 
galvanized iron on 3 in. x in. purlins, spaced not mrire than 3 ft. centres. 
The roof of the other cottages are covered with roofing felt on 6 in. x | in. 
T, and G. and beaded lining. The cost of the felt roofing with the 
lining costs alx>ut los. more than 26 gauire cenTugated iron. A.v the 
felt will keep the building much cooler in summer and warmer in winter 
than the iron, it is considered to be worth the extra cost. The sj)outi ng 
(4 in. galvanized iron, 24 gauge) is fixed with strong galvanized iron straps 
to each rafter and connected by 3 in. down pipes to 1,000 gallon corru- 
gated iron tank. 

The studs are covered on the outside with hardwood weatherboards 
having a 2 in. lap. On the inside they ai^ lined with 6 in. x f in. T. and 
G. and beaded lining to a height of 4 feet. The .studs above lini'^g are 
covered with hessian up to the ceiling. The width of hessian, which is 
6 feet, exactly fills this space. A f in. quarter-round mould is planted 
over hessian on the top of the dado, in the angles of the walls and ceiling 
and round door and window frames, making a neat finish and helping 
to keep the hessian evenly .stretched. Two boxed wall vents fixed near 
the ceiling are provided in each room, with fly wire faces inside and out, 
and protected from the weather on the outside with a galvanized iron 
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hood. A hood is constructed over front and back doorways, on strong 
brackets bolted to the framework of building. 



The window and door openings are lined with 6 in. x i in. California 
pine jambs having 2 in. x f in. stops planted on. The doors are con- 
structed of 6 in. X J in. ledges and braces covered with 6 in. x | in. T. and 
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6. and beaded lining, fur- 
\ nished with rim locks 
and hung on strong T 
hinges. The windows 
are if in. casement 
sashes of four lights 
glazed with 16 oz. glass 
hung on strong butt 
hinges and furnished wdth 
necessary fasteners, bolts 
and hooks. 

Brick fireplaces are 
built in living room and 
kitchen ; the fiues are 
gathered in quickly above 
opening, bent to obscure 
daylight, and finished off 
smoothly. .A colonial 
oven is fixed in kitchen 
fireplace, and brick hobs 
with dished bottom are 
built in the open fireplace 
of living room. A cup- 
board with shelves above 
is constructed between 
chimney breast and out- 
ride wall in kitchen and 
living room. Two dozen 
hat and coat hooks on 
6 in. rail will be fixed in 
convenient positions in 
the various rooms. 

The cost of the 
material in Melbourne, 
using the felt roofing, is 
about £68, and the labour 
about £36 ; total £104. 
Wliere it is not possible 
’ to procure bricks, a single 
iron chimney and fire- 
place could be used on 
an outside wall. This 
would mean a saving of 
about £7. 


“DEVIL’S GRIP” IN -MERINO SHEEP. 

//. W. Ham, Sheef Expert, 

Devil’s Grip,” as this fault is called, is found immediately behind 
the shoulder blades, or more correctly, above that portion of the fore- 
quarter where the loin flesh (or chops) and the shoulder blades meet. It 
is indicated by a dark line, usually semi-circular, following the shape of 
the shoulder blades, not immediately on the edge, but an inch or two 
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back. It varies from two to eighl: inches in length, and from half an inch 
to an inch in width, and from a dark thin line of yolk on the surface to 
an inch in depth. In bad cases the wool is without body and character. 

With merino sheep there are .several other defects more serious than 
devil’s grip, from a yield per head point of view, but it (devil’s grip) is one 
of the greatest eyesores. The appearance of it creates a bad impression, 
and in breeding stud sheep for sale, one should work with the view of pro- 
ducing ,a good first impression. Devil’s grip is found more in merinoes 
than in the mutton breeds. 

In all our wool breeds we find a close relationship between flesh and 
wool. Wool grows best on sheep in good store condition — sheep that are 
evenly fed throughout the year, and are neither too poor nor too fat at any 
time. With some sheep, even when in this ideal condition for wool growing, 
irregularities and weaknesses in the fleece, such as dead yolk patches on 
the wither, open wasty patches, and the fault at present under discussion, 
are found. Some of the best constitutioned sheep show devil’s grip ; in 
fact, it is more prevalent in sheep with loose open shoulder blades than 
in the narrow sharp withered type. 

Grip is mostly seen in old breeding ewes, and is more prevalent in 
some seasons than in others ; particularly is this the case when there is 
a bad spring. It is possible for a sheep that is liberally fed on green 
succulent fodder to show no sign of grip externally on the fleece after 
l)eing shorn; yet, if not so well treated off shears, to show it badly the 
following year. On the other hand, sheep that cannot be made to show 
it under any treatment are met with. It is least noticeable on flesh), 
level, w\*ll-coupled sheep. The nearer the surface, and the more promi- 
nent the shoulder blades, the more it is seen, especially if the sheep are 
weak immediate! V behind the shoulder blades. Those having the loins 
running full and strong right into and level with the shoulder blades, are 
the least subject to it. Some sheep will cut fleshy chops right into the 
shoulder blades. Others cannot be cut within three or four inches ; and 
it is just here (where the best quality of chops cannot be cut), that devil’s 
grip is seen in the fleece. 

But there are other factors. The movement of such shoulders in walk- 
ing directs the )olk. Yolk always works into hollows, such as between 
folds, and this to a certain extent accounts for extra yolk accumulating. 
There is a depression, and in early summer, when the warmth causes the 
)olk to melt, it rises to the surface, and the dust collects and forms a 
black tip. Where the most yolk accumulates and rises to the surface, 
there the most dust will be collected and retained, thus showing the darker 
line. 

It is between the higher level cau.sed by prominent shoulder blnde.s, and 
the lower level of the first rib, that the mark called devil’s grip appears. 
With sheep in low condition, showing grip badly, a jelly-like secretion 
will Ije found under this spot. This variation of flesh is not the cause 
of the yolk being there, but it is the cause of the w\ant of body and 
character in the wool immediately over it. 

Extremely hot and dusty climates, and extremely cold and wet ones, 
will alter the outward colour of grip, but in bad cases the want of body 
and character in the wool are the same in either climate. Thin and wasty 
parts in the fleece, or unevenness of covering (not necessarily unevenners 
of fibre or variations in grade) are due to unevenness of flesh below it. 
Variations in grade, or coarser parts found in the fleece, are mostly due 
to the coarse flesh on which it grows. 
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MANGOLDS AS FEED FOR SHEEP. 

H, W, Ham, Sheep Expert, 

A correspondent asks ‘‘ Why, in view of mangolds being so i)rolific 
and easily grown, they are not more used for sheej) feed ? ’’ Most farmers 
find it necessarv to raise lambs and mutton on such feed and in such a 
way as will give the best results for the least amount of time, labour and 
cash exjiended. Cieiierally, the most suitable crops are found to be those 
into which sheep can be turned and allowed to feed themselves, no atten- 
tion, other than occasional cleaning and turning off in very wet weathtT, 
being necessarx . Fodder crops which can lie put in with ordinary farm 
machinery, and on a fairly large scale, are Ix'st suited to the majority of 
farmers. Thos<? crops which can be fed off, and will leave the land 
in better condition and ready for ploughing and early sowing are especially 
suitable. Still, there are very good patches which can be profitably used 
for mangold crops, and mangolds ('ertainly yield a great weight per acre. 

Mangolds alone are not j)articularly fattening, but xvhen fed in con- 
junction with short oaten Ivay or oats, sheep, particularly the British 

breeds, do remarkably xvell. In the latter case, economical troughs and 
racks are necessary to yirevent wa.ste, and b\ this system aged, coarse 
crossbred ew^es are fattened at the same time with their lambs. Mangolds 
are more suitable for feeding to dairy coxvs in late spring and autumn. 

To get the l3e.st yield per acre from mangolds they must be sown in 

drills, thinned out, and w’orked between. Uns means, at tim(‘s. hiring 

lalx)ur. Although heavy grain crops can be grown afterwards, the labour 
which has to lie bestowed on mangold cultivation does not admit of any 
moderate .sized area being available to sow for grain the following aulumi 
Mangolds need a strong soil, otherwise a liberal application of farmyard 
manure is necessary. Sheep cannot be turned in on mangolds and feci 
economically. They eat the crown out and the rain and dew cause decay. 
Hurdling off is necessary to make the most of them. This ])lan entails 
labour and attention, apart from the co.st of the hurdles and maintenance. 
When the mangolds are eaten to the level of the ground they should be 
turned out wdtli a fork. If forced to clean up deep rooting mangolds, 
sheep eat tex) much dirt to thrive xvell. The best mangolds for .sheep are 
the Golden Monarch, Yellow Globe, and other varieties which grow on the 
surface of the ground. The sheep then get all xvithout the farmer having 
the labour of turning them out. 

Before mangolds are fed to sheep they should be out of the ground 
a few days ancT allowed to soften — a crushing wdth the heel of the boot 
xvill then suffice. The sheep, even if they are gummies,’' will then eat 
them. There is no need for a slicing machine. No injurious effects have 
resulted from feeding mangolds to ew^es and lambs under natural conditions, 
but only a quantity sufficient for each dapv should be given. Mangolds whic'h 
have b^n lying open to the fro.st and rain will, at times, bring alx)ut 
stoppage of water in wethers, and e.specially stall-fed merino rams if not 
allow'ed full exercise. 

Sugar l^et is very fattening, but tough, and cannot be eaten easily. 
If sliced, it goes black in a few hours, and, in that condition, is not 
readily eaten by sheep. Sugar beet is more suitable for pigs than for 
sheep. 
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STORAGE EXPERIMENT WITH MILDURA GRAPES. 

F. dc CasieHa^ Government Viticulturist. 

This experiment was the outcome of the request of the Mildura Shire 
Council of the 8th February last that* an experimental shipment of half 
a ton or grapes be made to London, in order to test the practicability of 
disposing of surplus Gordo Blanco grapes by shipment in the fresh .state. 

Granulated cork was not at the time obtainable in Melbourne and a 
few day.s’ delay was experienced in getting some cork ground up Icx'ally. 
During this tirhe rain fell at Mildura and the Secretary of the Shire 
suggested that under the circumstances it would be l)etter not to ship the 
grapes. "Jdie cases and cork dust having in the meantime lieen forwarded 
it seemed a j>itN that the expen.sc* already incurred should be to no puryK>se, 
and I suggesterl that the cases be filled with v.irioiis varieties of grapes 
the keejiing (]ualities of which could be tested by storing them for a 
<'ouple of months in the Government C<x>l Stores. Mr. Grossmann secured 
the nect‘ssar\ grafies and attended to the packing and forwarding which 
were' ca refill 1\ ('arru‘d out. 

I'he grapes were sent from Mildura in two lots on the ipth and 22nd 
March n\spectiv(*jy. On arrival at Mellxjurne the\ were stored in one of 
the chamlKTs at the Government Cool Stores and kept at a tem[X'rature of 
35 L* Gn the 27th April, Mr. Grossmann lieing in town, I visited 

the (ax )1 Stuns with him anci we inspected a few of the cases. Idie) were 
tlien in fair order. We decided to leave them for anotluT five or six \\t*eks 
in cool storage in order to have a thorough test of the powers of resistance 
of the different varieties. 

On th(‘ 17th June, in company with Me.ssrs. R. Crowe and J. Knight, 
1 again insjxicted the.se grapes. As a result of our examination, 1 sub- 
niittf'd a rejiort rec'ommending that, a.s the bulk of the gra[>es wen^ not 
marketable, they had letter lie utilized for a ivine making experiment. 
"J'his nx’ommendation, which was endorsed by Mr. Knight, was appro\ed 
and gi\en effect to on the 21st, when the grapes were iinpacke‘d and 
<Tushed. 

A \erv marked difference was noticeable in the condition of the dif- 
ferent varieties. The following notes are submitted for the information 
ot thost‘ intere.sted in the question of graj)e shipment : — 

The bulk of the grapes w^ere of the Gordo Blanco variety and these 
stood the test far less satisfactorib than some others which were only 
repre.scnted by small quantities. The experiment was first suggested in 
order to ti'st the possibility of profitably shipping Gordo Blancos. The 
other sorts were included for purposes of comparison. The following is 
a list of file cases showing the quantities and varieties stored. 'The cases 
were close bushel cases divided transversely by a partition. The grapes 
ivere packed in cork : — 

Cases. ('ases. 

Gordo Blanco ... ... 8 Red Prince ... ... . . i 

Gordo Blanco (second crop) ... i Late red grape ... ... i 

Doradillo ... ... , . 2 Spanish Grape (supposed) ... i 

Waltham Cross ... ... 2 Red Malaga ... ... ... ? 

Waltham Cross (second crop)... i Ladies’ Finger ... ... i 

Belas Blanc ... ... a White Crystal ... ... i 

In addition, there were four of Bradley patent cases which provide 
abundant ventilation and in which the bunches are separated by veneer 
strips. These were filled as follows : — 2 Gordo Blanco, 1 M'altham 
Cross, and i Red Malaga, 
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When finally unpacked the condition of each variety of grapes was 
noted as follows : — 

Gordo Blanco, — Very poor order. Some cases were a little better than 
others, but taken as a whole they were a very poor lot. Less than half 
the berries were sound. The berries which \vere not manifestly bad (dis- 
coloured or mouldy) had nearly all softened at the point of attachment to 
the stalk. Few bunches could be lifted without numerous berries dropping 
off. The second crop Gordos were, on the whole, in better order than the 
main crop, probably owing to their haWng been less ripe when gathered. 
The Gordos in Bradley’s cases were in much the same order as those in 
cork, so far as soundness is concerned. They were, however, much more 
wrinkled owing to loss of water by evaporation due to free ventilation. A 
curious feature was the almost complete disappearance of the characteristic* 
Muscat flavour which fresh Gordos, and even the raisins made from them, 
possess in such a marked degree. 

Doradillo, — This variety was in very much better order than the pre- 
vious one. Though not attractive in appearance, chiefly owing to the dust)' 
nature of the cork, fully 90 per cent, of the berries were not only eatable 
but very palatable; they adhered fairly well to the stalks which were 
wiry and not too brittle. Had the cork been of cleaner quality (free from 
dust) these grapes could have been marketed, and at this late sea.son woubl 
probably have brought a fair price. 

Waltham Cross. — These were in fair condition, though not equal to 
the Doradillo. The percentage of sound berries w^ns about the same, but 
the ease with which they detached themselves from the stalk rendered’ 
very careful handling necessary and would prevent their beirg marketed. 
The second crop was better than the main crop, once more proving the. 
need for picking on the unripe side. Those in Bradley's cases were equal 
to those in cork as regards soundness, but were a good deal wrinkled. 

Belas Blanc, — A late white grape which, from its firmness and simi- 
larity to the Spanish Ohanez,” made me hope it would store well. 'Fhis 
grape proved disappointing. Berries fell off freely and the number oF 
.sound ones was not equal to that in the Waltham Cross cases. 

Red Prince. — Only fair — not equal to Waltham Cross. 

Late Red Grape. (Name unknown, said by some to lie the Red 
Alicante.) — This grape, the berries of which are round, firm and crisp an(‘ 
of a handsome red colour, stood the test best of all. Fully 95 per cent, 
of the berries were sound ; they adhered strongly to the stalks which wer^* 
strong and wiry. These grapes were quite marketable. 

Supposed Spanish Grape (Name unknown). — This oval while grape 
also stood the test very well, almost as well as the late red. Furth<*j 
experiments, in larger quantities, are recommended with these two^ 
varieties. 

Red Malaga, — Only fair, about equal to Waltham Cross in cork. In 
Bradley’s case not so good ; manv berries damaged from pressure at 
point of contact with case. 

Ladies' Finger, — Poor condition, not mudi better than Gordo Blanco. 

White Crystal, — Very poor conditicwi, nearly half the berries dis- 
coloured or mouldy. The sound berries, However, were in good order and 
remarkably fresh. 

The, varieties experimented with may be clas.serl in the following order,, 
commencing with the best : — 

1. Late Red Grape 5. Red Malaga 8. Ladies’ Finger 

2. Supposed Spanish Grupe 6. Red Prince 9. White Crystal 

3. Doradillo 7. Belas Blanc 10. Gordo Blanco. 

4. Waltham Cross 
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Taking into consideration the poor quality of the cork dust obtainable 
and the fact that rain fell only a short time before fhje packing of the 
fruit, which was all grotim on irrigated land^ the result? of the experiment 
are not wholly unsatisfactory. The following conclusions may be drawn 
from it : — 

(1) Of the varieties tested, the Gordo Blanco was the least satis- 

factory. As grown at Mildura (irrigated), there is little hope 
of this grape being profitably shipped in the fresh state. 

(2) Taking into consideration the very fair order in which a few of 

the varieties were found after three months’ storage and in 
spite of the adverse conditions above referred to, the pos- 
sibility of shipping fresh grapes on a large scale receives 
further confirmation. 

(3) That the variety of grape is the most important factor in the 

problem. With the right sort of grape, properly grown 
and packed, there should be a great future for the export 
of grapes from Victoria in the fresh state. 
*#**##* 

The alxiye is the substance of a report submitted to the Mildur,a Shire 
Council. The following additional notes on the experimental importation 
of fresh grapes from Spain will also be of interest to growers : — 

I'he preponderating influence of the variety of grape on carrying power 
was very evident from the excellent order in which several lots of Spanish 
grapes of the Ohanez variety, imported from Almeria, Spain, by this 
Dejiartment, reached Melbourne last season.* 

It was, in fact, the success of this experiment w^hich led Mildura 
growers to hope that something might be done in the shipping of Gordo 
Blancos in the fresh state, and prompted the request of the Mildura Shire 
Council. Some particulars concerning the Spanish importations may there- 
fore be here placed on record. 

The experiment was made in order to test the question in a different 
manner than by making experimental shipments from this end — several of 
these had in the past only met with very qualified success. If, however, 
Spanish grapes could l;>e landed in Melbourne in marketable condition it 
would logically follow that Australian grown grapes could be satisfactorily 
sent to Europe, provided conditions were the same as regards variety, 
cultivation, and packing. 

Two lots of Spanish grapes (2 barrels each) were imported by the 
Department. These reached Melbourne respectively by the P. & 6. s.s. 
Morea (early in January, 1909) and Mooltan (at the end of the same 
month). One barrel of each shipment was conveyed in cool storage and the 
other as ordinary cargo. These barrels were all purchased in London at 
Covent Garden Market at a price of 15s. fid. each. They had therefore 
been picked for over a week before being transhipped at London. In 
addition to these, a barrel of the same grapes was ship})ed per R.M.S. 
Mongolia at the end of Octol^er, reaching Melbourne at the end of No- 
vember, 1908. This barrel was forwarded by the Agent-General at the 
suggestion of a Melbourne correspondent. The grapes ex Mongolia and 
cx Morea were opened in the presence of a number of gentlemen interested 
in viticulture and in the fruit trade, at the Government Cool Stores on 
8th December, 1908, and 21st January, 1909, respectively. 

The condition of the fruit in each case was most satisfactory. A few 
berries in some of the bunches had deteriorated, but faulty berries were 

* For partloularg conoerain^the Almeria fresh grape industry, see Journal for September, 180^, p. 545. 
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only so inwardly j though the skin was discoloured it was intact, decom- 
pc^ition not having spread to adjacent berries of the bunch. The absence 
of moulds was remarkable. The number of faulty bunches would not 
amount to 10 per cent of the whole. If the damaged bunches were gone 
over and faulty berries removed the proportion of fruit unfit for use would 
l)e under 5 per cent. In only a couple of bunches in each barrel had 
decomposition affected many berries and even these still strongly adhered 
to the stalks — they had not fallen off or bK^come juicy. The sound berries 
were as plump and fresh looking as though only just gathered. The 
stalks were dry and wiry, but the general appearance was excellent. 

A striking feature was the very slight difference between the condition 
of those barrels shipped as ordinary cargo and those which were carried 
in the ship’s cool chaml>er. The proportion of damaged fruit uas the same 
in each and it was scarcely possible to discriminate between them. Cool 
storage was thus not necessary for the carriage of these grapes. 

The Mooitan shipment was received in almost equally good order to 
the previous lots, though in this case there was a slight difference between 
the cool chamlier ” barrel and the ‘^ordinary cargo” one. This was 
naturally in favour of the former ; being gathered late in the season these 
grapes had benefited more from cool storage than the former lots but the 
difference was only slight. The grapes were packed in thin oak barrels 
in coarse granulated cork free from dust. The following particulars con- 
cerning these barrels may prove of interest : — 


Length of stave... ... in. 
Greatest diameter ... ,, 

Gross weight full of grapes 60 lbs. 


Weight of barrel ... 12 lbs. 

Weight of cork ... ... 8} „ 

Nett weight of grapes ... 40 ,, 


In South Auslialia recently 1 saw growing, under the name of Daira, 
a grape introduced from Almeria some years ago by Mr. 'W Hardy, 
which, if not identical with the Ohanez, is very similar to it. A small 
box of grapes of this variety, packed in cork, was kindly sent to me by 
Mr. Quinn of the South Australian Department of Agriculture on the 
26th April. These have remained in almost j)erfect order until now (5th 
July) though kept in this office at the ordinary temperature. Those in- 
terested in shipping grapes are refeired lo Bulletin No. tt, ”A Valuable 
Grape for Export,” by Mr, George Quinn, issued bv the South Australian 
Department of Agriculture in 1906. 

Successful shipments of this grat)e have been made from South Aus- 
tralia and also from Western Australia. 


DESCRIPTION OP APPLE. 

Dmnelow’B Seedling. 

(Syn. Wellington Pippin.) 

# 

/. Cronin, Principal, School of Horticulture, Burnley. 

Fruit medium to large, roundish and flattened ; eye large and open. 
Set in a corrugated basin j stalk short, inserted in a narrow russet cavity ; 
skin pale yellow, with a reddish, often bright red tint on exposed side : 
flesh yellowish white, firm, crisp, juicy , flavour tartj sub-acid, slightly 
aromatic. Quality, first class fac culinary purposes, unsurpassed as a 
jelly apple. The tree is a fairly vigorous robust grower of moderately 
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spreading habit, the wood being covered with white spots, the leaves 
large and thick. It thrives in most of the apple-growing districts of 
the State. 

Dumelow’s Seedling has been exported to England since the inception 
of the trade, its good keeping qualities insuring safe carriage under fair 
conditions. It has always realized a price that is profitable, and is a 
favourite variety for shipping with many exj)erienced exj^rters. The 
fruit is ready for shipment during March in the southern districts, earlier 
in the warmer portions of the State. It is also a valuable variety for 
exhibition, a dish of sj^ecimens of medium size and high colour scoring 
maximum points from capable judgest particularly in export sections 
where it is classed as one of the best six. 

On account of its spreading habit of growth, Dumelow's Seedling 
is an easy apple to prune. By carrying the limbs in an oblique direc- 
tion, and entirely removing the heavy laterals, it produces spurs along 
the branches from the base to the summit. On old trees, thinning the 
fruit spurs constitutes the greater part of the pruning. The fruit on 
young trees is usually large and gross, and should not be exported or 
stored as it is liable to l)e affected by ^‘bitter pit.’’ The fruit from; 
niUure trees will keep under fair treatment in handling and storing 
until October ; in fact, it is recorded as l)eing in gtxnl condition in the 
Burnley Gardens under the management of the late Mr. George Neilson 
nn the 13th January of the following season. 

It is liable to attacks of wcKjlly ai)his and black spot {Fusicladium)^ 
but is not a kind that the codlin moth favours. The trees at maturity 
l)eiir heavy (Tops in alternate seasons. On the whole, Dumelow’s Seedling 
is a fair a[)ple, esj)ecially for (‘X])ort ; but in all districts there are 
varieties which suit the lo(‘ai conditions and are more profitable, esj^ecially 
when marketed dirtvt From the trees. 


ORCHARD NOTES. 

/. Cronin^ Principal, School of Horticulture, Burnley, 

Planting and pruning deciduous trees should he completed this month. 
If tht‘ work is deferred muc'h longer it will clash with important opera- 
tions of a differing character, and will also tend to prevent maximum 
results lieing obtained, even if proper means and methods are employed. 
In warm Northern districts, particularly, planting should be finished early 
to enable the young trees to become in a measure established before the hot 
weather sets in ; it is also important that the trees generally should be 
pruned l>efore active growth begins or a decided check may foflow\ 

Pruning should be especially hastened where su<'king insects infest the 
trees, so that a thorough spraying with a strong wash may he applied. It 
is i)erfectly safe to use oil emulsicms l)efore bud movement begins at a 
strength that will destroy any scales, red spider eggs, or aphides that 
may be present, while damage would be almost sure to follow a similar 
application a few days later. In some cases, the trees are spraxed first and 
then pruned, but such management cannot be termed economical and it is 
certainly unpleasant. 

Pruning is one of the m.ost imjiortant operations connected vvith the 
culture of fruit trees, and considerable space has been devoted to the 
8475. 's 
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subject from time to time in the pages of this Journal, Readers are 
referred to Mr. C^armody’s article, Raising an ExjK)rt Apple Orchard,*^ 
which appeared in the numl)er for July, 1908, for an exhaustive and 
illustrated explanation of the sui)jeot. For the purpose of these Notes it is 
sufficient to mention a few points of importance that are frequently over- 
looked. 

It is generally accepted that the best possible design for any fruit tree 
is that which will eiitalilc the grower to easil) work the soil near the trees 
with horse implements, to spray, thin, and pick the fruit without use of 
steps, &c., to force the tree to carry its crop on its strong branches where 
it is safe against ordinary winds, and where it is the least strain in every 
way on the energy of the tree. I'he first steps to .secure such a tree are to 
plant only those with low formed heads, i,e,, with a trunk not more than 
eighteen inches long, and to cut back the Imanches severely until the desired 
form is obtained. A system of ten or twelve branches rising from the 
trunk at an angle of 45 degrees or therealwmts, and continuecl at that angle, 
with the branches well spaced and strong, and the weaker lateral sh(K>ts 
retained intact, especially in the lower portions of the tree, will provide a 
sj^cimen capable of bearing at maturity six or eight cases of fine fruit 
with the least ix>ssible w^aste of energy. 

Som.e common errors in design of trees, particularly pear trees, m,a,y \ye 
mentioned. A central system of strong straight branches is left, and, 
as a consequence, a horizontal or depressed and weakened series of branches 
are produced on the outside. The reverse is the correct methcxi, and the 
more any tree, of any genus or species whatever, tends to produce strong 
upright shoots, the more necessary it becomes to begin at the beginning and 
to force the production of strong branches in an oblique direction on the 
outside, vyith an open or much weaker centre. In the latter case, the 
tendency is to the production of spurs and light laterals in the lower por- 
tions of the tree that will pnxluce fruit regularly, and retain their vitality 
for many years; in the former it is certain that the lower parts will bec’ome 
barren on account of a rush of sap to the extreme points of the straight 
strong shoots, and, finally, the crop will he lx>rne on the i)arts least able 
to bear a strain, alx)ve the reach and control of the grower, whore winds 
have full effect, and farthest from the saj) supply — the roots of the tree. 
It may not be out of place here to mention two books on pruning, written 
specially for the conditions obtaining in the tem]>erate parts of Australia, 
one by Mr. G. Quinn, the other by Mr. W. J. Allen, ^ind published by 
the Departments of Agriculture of South Australia and New South Wales 
respectively. I hey are the best, m.ost reliable, and chea])est works on the 
subject, and should be in the jx>sses.sion of ever> orchardist and amateur 
fruit culturist. 

Emulsions prepared from red oil and crude petroleum are the most 
popular and valuable washes against .sucking in.sects on deciduous trees 
during the dormant .season. When growth fairly commences in spring, and 
during summer, damage to the tms is likely to follow apf)Iications of such 
washes, but trees devoid of foliage may be safely treated if a proper, 
mixture is made. The oil washes may Ik* considered as a substitute for 
lime, sulphur, and salt wa.sh, except in re.spect of the action of the latter as 
a fungicide, a point that is now scarcely worthv of consideration on account 
of the value of Bordeaux mixture for that purpose. The oils are more 
easily prepared, are cheaper, more pleasant to apply and handle, and not at 
all destructive to the parts of a .spray-pump as is the lime, sulphur, ajid salt 
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wash, and are at least as effective. Oil wash is now used exclusively by 
many ix?ach growers against peach aphis in late winter, and the trees are 
not at all damaged by its use. 

The formula for preparing either red oil or crude j)etroleum emulsion 
is as follows : — Boil one lb. of soap, hard or soft, until dissolved in one 
gallon of soft water. Remove frcMU fire and aild two gallons of oil. 
Agitate thoroughly for a minute or so, and the mixture is ready for dilution. 
The use of lime as an emulsifier is recommended by many growers. The 
lime used must be freshly burned ; one and a half pounds are placed in a 
tub and slaked with boiling water, one gallon of oil is added while the lime 
wash is hot, and stirred vigorously for a few minutes. The mixture is 
then diluted as required. 

Crude jietroleum, and red oil, are derived from the same source, the 
latter litdng a prepared article from the pt^troleum, the former more or less 
a residual oil left after the extraction of kerosene, benzine, red oil, &c. 
Reel oil c'ontains more oily matter, and accordinglv spreads better. It is 
effective at a strength, or dilution of one part oil to fifteen parts water. 
In the case of San Jose scale it is by far the best insec'ticide yet employed 
in Victoria. Crude petroleum is varying in fjualitv. ’ Complaints have 
l)een made that an undue amount of re.sin has been found in samples 
analyzed. A fair grade samfile i.s a good insecticide against mussel 
scale, woolly aphis, red s])ider mite (Bryobia), &c., used at a strength of 
one in ten. It should be rememljered that only a thorough application, 
striking and covering all affected parts, is likely to Ik* effective, and that 
these washes are safe only when the trees are without leaves or blossoms. 

There are various propriet.iry preparations that are effective against 
sucking insei'ts. These are u.suallv mixed ready for dilution as directed, 
and are handx , and lieing fairly cheap are to be recommended for use 
by gardeners with a few trees onh. “ Scalernde is a new miscible oil 
preparation tlwit is thoroughh effective. “ Saha Fruta,’’ a potash wash, 
is also gcxxl, and ‘‘ SojqH^rine.” a well known Victorian preparation, is 
one of the best aphicides. 


SHERRY: ITS MAKING ANT) REARING. 

F, dc Casiella, Government Viticulturist, 

{Continued from page 446.) 

Changes of Fashion in Sherry. 

Since Shakespearian times sheirv has undergone verv radical changes, 
and Falstaff would, no doubt, fail to recognize in a high class modern 
sherry the sack he so fre(]uenth called for. In those remote times ‘^‘^herris 
sack^’ was a dark -coloured, rather bitter wine, similar to the brown 
Malaga, which is still being made in the neighbouring seaport, and prob- 
ably identical with the Vino de Color, which is still made in Jerez for 
special purposes, as we shall see later. This class of wine was .sui^r- 
seded by a more natural one, free, or almost free, from boiled must, arrope, 
or 'Color, though slightly, and sometimes even distinctly sweet — the 
after-dinner, or, as they were often called, East India sherries, of the 
middle of the last century. More recently yet a further change of fashion 
is to be recorded — a change in favour of a still more natural wine, 
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usually known as the Fino t\})e; so that at the present day the sherry in 
greatest request is absolutely different to what it was joo years, or even 
years ago. 

Even at the present da\ the majority of the wines recjuired by the trade, 
and wdth which one usual 1\ meets with in hotels, are very different from 
what one is given to taste in the lK)degas. Sherry is in its natural state 
a dr\ wine — a fruity sherry is quite an exception, and yet the usual sherry, 
such as we know^ it outside of Spain, is more or less fruity, often quite diS' 
tinctl) so. In the bodegas, on the other hand, one is struck by the ex- 
treme dryness of the wines, whii'h in some rases even amounts to bitter- 
ness. Some of the oldest and most valuable wines often strike a person 
tasting them for the first time as distinctly and unpleasantly bitter. This 
peculiarity grows on one, however, and, after a while, no longer shocks th(‘ 
palate, but is appreciated, for it is often the finest and oldest wines w'hich 
have by long storage in wood acquired this character. 

Sherry a Blended Wine. 

This apparent t'ontra diction is explained by the fact that the sherry of 
commerce is near I \ ahva\s a hlended wine. The elements wdiich go to 
make un the blend are invariably sound, pure, natural wines, thoroughly 
well matured, but of quite distinct tvnes. It is seldfmi that an unblended 
wine is shi})y)ed, though a limited number of special customers who have 
acquired a taste for a particular t>pe may send orders for this wine w’ithout 
admixture. 

As has b<?en stated, the majority of wdnes of Jerez are absolutely drv. 
Besides blending to combine the different qualities required bv the trade, 
the wine is nearly alw^ays rendered more or less fruity by the addition of a 
small proportion of sw'ee^t wdne. In the case of the highest grade this is 
added in the shape of the costly Pedro Ximenes, or Paxarc'te, wliilst for 
more ordinar\ finalities a sweet white, made by stop])ing fermentation wdtl^ 
spirit, know’ll as Dolcc Apagado^^ (sw^eet nuenched), or of still sweater 
Mistclaj^ is used. Such wines are made in c'onsiderable (juantities for 
the sw'eetening, before shipment, of the cheaper grades of shcM'ries. 

The blending of wines Indore shipment is an operation ('ailing for 
skilful management on the \n\rt of the merchant. It is one of their 
principal preocciqiations to maintain an even standard and to he able to 
execute repeat orders to the satisfac'lion of their customers. Complaints 
are frequent as to the demands of the tr.ide ; individual I'ustomers are 
looming more and more difficult to satisfx , each one requiring his own 
particular blend, so that near]\ every customer iec|uires a different wine. 
Thus it is that the sample rcxim is an important feature of all the larger 
fiodegas. In these rooms one s(*es thousands of l>ottles, each of which is 
a sample corresponding to an order which has fieen forwarded by the 
estalilishment. With the aid of the.se and reference to the lK>ok in which 
a rec'ord of each blend is kept repeat orders are jx)ssible, but a considerable 
amount of wwk, thought, and tastiog is entailed. A photograph of the 
sample room of Messrs. Pedrf. Domecq, the w'ell known sherry shippers, 
is here reproduced. 

Principal Types of Sherry. 

The variety of wdnes a visitor is shown at any of the large bodegas 
is almost bewildering. His first imj>ression is one of hopelessness of ever 
correctly grouping the different wines he has seen or of arriving at a 
carrfjct classific'ation of sherries generally. He begins to realize how^ little 
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.the average man — even the man who has a fair general knowledge of wine 
— really knows alx)Ut sherry. To form a correct idea with the wines 
before one was difficult enough. To endeavour, by description alone, to 
con\*e\ a correct idea of such a complex question, and without samples to 
assist the memory by means of the palate, is harder still. 

Before attem])ting to desc'ribe the different pure t>i>es, reference must 
l)e made to the characteristic taste of sherry and the organism by which it is 
[)rodi]<'ed. The sherr\ teste is almost tex) well known for it to lx necessary 
to attempt to descrilx it. That curious taste, reminding somewhat of ether 
or, to be more correct, of aldehyde, which distinguishes sherry from all 
other wines, anti which has, so far, altogether eluded us in Australia. 
Though w’t* have achieved a considerable measure of success in the making 
of wines of other t\pes, in the diret'tiun of sherry we have not vet turned 
•out any wine which even a moderate wine judge would for a moment mis- 
take for a genuicie sherry. This taste is not present in all the wines one 
meets with in Jerez. In some as we shall set* ])resentl\ --it is con- 
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spicuous b\ its absenc’e, but some wine, which possesses it in a pionouiKvd 
form, is almost always blended into the sherries of a>mmerop before ship- 
ment, so that this pe<'uliar taste is characteristic of all sherries one usually 
meets with. 

Sherries in their natural unl>lendod state can, in fact, lx all divided 
into two great groups, viz., those with this i>e(niliar character and 
those without it. 'Phis will lx more readih understood avIkmi the 
agencs l)\ which the develc^pment of this character is brought al)Out bar 
Ixen explained. All wines }^>ssessing this sherry taste have, during thei. 
first few years, been stored in ullaged casks, in w^hich a film of a special 
type of fungus has Ixen allowed to freely develop o!i the surface. It is 
the develoj)ment of this fungus which is entirely resptaisible for the pro- 
duction of the sherry taste. This fungus, wdiich is known in Spanish as 
jflor (flower), is, in appearance at lea.st, identical w ith ordinary “ flowers 
of wine,” or mycodenna viniy with wdiich cellarmen are only tio familiar, 
and which, in the case of light dr\ wdnes, is righth looked upon as evidence 
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of fault) cellar management. In the case of sherr\, however, the growth 
of flor is encouraged and regulated. The means by wh’ch this is done 
will be considered later; at the present stage we shall confine ourselves to 
the fact that the development of what wc may call the sherry taste is en- 
tirely due to the growth of this fungus him, and proceed to define the 
terms by which the leading types of unblended sherries are known in the 
iKxlegas of Jerez. 

According to whether flor has been present or absent, we may divide 
all sherries into two great subdivisions. Tf the alcoholic strength of the 
wine is under 25^ per cent, of proof .spirit the growth of flor is possible, 
and the sherry taste develops. If, however, the alcoholic strength is over 
27 per cent, the growth of flor is no longer possible, and no such develop- 
ment takes place. 

We can thus divide all sherries into two main divisions, represented by 
the following wines : - 

ist. Fino Type. — A wine which in its carl) )eais was reared with a 
film of flor on its surface, and possesses a pronounced ether taste and' 
liouquet. This particular character is often described in Victoria by the 
term Manzanilla; a not very appropriate word, as it should Ix^ confined to 
the rather light wines of a well-defined portion of the district. 

2nd, Oloroso Type. — A wine, which from the completion of its fir.«;t 
fermentation, has contained too much alcohol for the growth of flor on its. 
surface, and from Avhich the characteristic ether taste is absent. 

Fino Sherries. 

Each of these tw'o groups includes several distinct wines. Manzamlla, 
for example, fjelongs to the fino class. As this term has been often used 
in Australia, and not always (]uite appropriately, it will be well to here 
describe its true meaning. Manzanilla is the name given to the wine 
grown in the neighbourhood of San Lucar de Barrameda, which town is " 
situated 18 miles north-w^est from Jerez. Here the soil is .sandy, and for 
this reason these wines are lighter, both as regards alcoholic strength anil 
body, than true ‘ sherries, but they possess the charactcri.stic sherry taste in- 
a very high degree. 

The making of wines of the fino tvpe is a comparatively recent introduc- 
tion to Jerez, and is the outcome of the gradual change in taste in sherry in 
England. Sixty years ago Jerez only produced wines of the oloroso and 
allied types. The solera .system of maturation, which will lx* de.scribed in 
detail later, and without which the methodical utilization of the flor fungus 
would scarcely be possible, had not then been introduced, though it had 
been in use since very remote times at San Lu('ar, and also at Montill a, 
about 100 miles away to the north-east. A manzanilla is thus essentially 
a fino type, but being a special variety of it, the .shorter and more compre- 
hensive term can more aptly lie used to describe w ines of sherry character.* 

Amontillado is a term familiar to any one who has the slightest know^- 
ledge of sherry, and yet the exact meaning of the word is not generally 
understfK)d. It must be considered in connexion wdth the fino group, 
though it is rather a distinct type, for all amontillados have commenced 
by being finos. An amontillado is nothing less than a very old fino- 
which has entered on a second stage of its development. 

• How the word ManzanUla r’aine to be used to describe Uum particular wine i« not clear. Literally 
it means chamomile, and alno a little apple, neither of which meaninp:« eon\ eys much information. The- 
Htter taste of chamomile can scarcely l>e implied, for other sorts of sherry are distinctly more bitter than 
the wine of San Lucar. There is a small town, 40 mde** north of Ban Lucar, called Manssanilla, hut it doesa 
not appear to hnve anything to do with the naming of this wine. 
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A remarkable feature of sherry generally is that it is a wine which can 
l)e almost indefinitely .stored in wcxid. Unlike most other wines, which 
should lie lx>ttled as soon as their maturation in the cask has reached a cer- 
tain stage, sherry undergoes a continuous evolution when stored in wood — 
an evolution which may be divided into several distinct stages. Amontillado 
is the second stage in the development of wines of the fino type. The term 
is derived from the name of the town of Montilla, which has already been 
referred to, and means literally like Montilla,’^ a term which came into 
use many \ears ago, when the development of fino wines was an innovation 
in Jerez, and something was nxjuired to distinguish them from the old 
fashioned brown sherries and wines of the oloroso and allied tNjies. 

The transformations which oc'cur during the evolution of sherries are 
most interesting ; one of the strangest is the gradual increase in the alco- 
holic .strength of the wine, which is the re.sult of the curious conditions 
prevailing in the bodegas in which it is stored — abundant ventilation — a 
dry atmosphere, and a fairl\ high temperature* — not only the strength, but 
also the colour, undergoes change liecoming gradually darker, at first 
very slowly, but afterwards more rapidly. Exceedingl} old wines are 
of a deep brown colour. 

After a time the strength of the wine in a fino ‘‘solera ’’ will have in- 
‘Crea.sed to such an extent that flor can no longer live on its surface. The 
wine continues to develop, however, but no longer on the same lines. Tt 
has entered the second stage of its evolution and is becoming amontiUado. 
The exact age at which this change takes place is variable. dejDending on 
the individuality of the wine. The transformation is gradual ; for some 
years the characteristic “ ether taste of the fino is retained, but it even^ 
tuall) gives place to a curious “ bite,'’ or sharpness, akin to bitterness, 
<lif!icult to define, but well known to connoisseurs of sherry. It takes 
tiom twelve to twenty )ears, from vintage, before a wine can become 
amontillado. At first it is an amontiUado fino, but as the length of time 
since the disap|x\irance of fior increases, so does the fino character also 
disapix^ar. until the wine has reached the complete amontillado charactei 
when it is said to Ije a vino heclw^\ or made wine. 

Even after this, evolution continues, but again on different lines, for 
the wine enters on its third, or final stage. This is a rather less distinct 
transformation than the former one, nor is it distinguished by any par- 
ticular name. The result is simply said to be a vino viejo (old wine). 
It has by this time lx?('ome .stronger in alcohol, darker in colour, .ind iKsually 
*distinctly bitter. 

A curious fact is the similarity which exists lietween the wine at this 
stage, and an old oloroso of similar age, a similarity which is in striking 
contrast to the marked difference which existed between them at an earlier 
]K^riod of their contem]x>rary history. In their )Oiith the fino ta.ste, 
due to the growth of ftor^ separated them absolutely ; with the disappear- 
ance of this flavour from one of them, in their old age, they become a good 
•deal more similar to one another. 

All finos, howexer, do not develop absolutely on these lines. It is 
only finos jx)ssessing sufficient body which will make good amontillados, 
and which are worth keeping for the long series of years the change de- 
mands. Thin wines, such as the nianzanillas of San Lucar, are not worth 

*I had at first some difficulty in crwlitinx that this inc’^eose in strength reaUy took plane. It is not 
in acoonlance •with the experience of m » 8 t celUmen in Victoria. On entpiirv, the corret'tness of the 
oontention wa** proved to me in various wavs. The question will be dealt with in detail later. 

t Ilecho is th ]>ast pariicIpU* of the verb hacer, 10 do or make. 
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keeping so long ; they mature far earlier, however, and on account of their 
pronounced lino character are much used for blending nowadays. 

1\> recapitulate, amontillados, including the final stage of \ino hecho 
and the subsequent one known as vino viejo. are merely older forms of 
the fino class. 

Oloroso Sherries. 

If the alcoholic strength of the wine be 27 per cent, of proof spirit, 
or over, the life of flor on the surface is not possible, and the wine will 
develop on entirely different lines, forming a class (luite distinct from what 
we are usuallx accustomed to look on as sherry. The best of these con- 
stitute what is known as the '‘oloro.so” tvpe ; though several terms are 
employed to designate different grades, the word may, for the sake of 
simplicity, be applied to the whole group of natural wines which have 
develo|x;d in the absence of fior. These are full-bodied, unctuous, full- 
flavoured wines, yet quite dry, for it is rare even for this tyqje lo contain 
more than a trace of un fermented sugar. These wines remind the novice 
somewhat of a dry Madeira rather than a conventional sherry ; but the re- 
semblance must not ht mentioned to a Jerez wine man, who considers 
Madeira far inferior to his own.. The best wine judges of Jerez con.sider 
the olc)rosos to be the chief glory of their j>rivileged district. This 
strikes the visitor as curious, for he at once misses the (‘haracteristic ether 
(01, more correctly, aldehyde) taste. When old, olorrvsos are brown in 
colour, and often somewhat bitter. The older they get the more bitter and 
darker do they become. 1 liave tasted exceedingly old olorosos, still in 
ullaged butts, as brown as stout or |x>rler, which had In^c^orne so Intler as to 
be unpleasant. These wines are of very high value, but are used exidu- 
sively for blending, a small proportion giving remarkable character and 
quality to a blend. 

The East India sherry of our fathers and other brown sherries, depend 
chiefly on wdne of the oloroso t\i)e for their tody and roundness; they, as* 
well as most after-dinner sherries, are usually more or loss sweetened l^efore 
shipment by an addition of Pedro Ximenes or Paxarete, which conceals 
bitterness and softens the wdne. Olorosos are said by several authorities 
to owe their character to a relatively large proportion of higher fatt\ acids, 
such as butyric, lactic, caprylic, &c. ; the ethers these acids give rise to 
being resrx)nsible for the character of the wine. It is said that this 
character is largely due to the apiciilatus veast ; this specie.s is (Tedited 
wdth having much to do with the fermentation of thest* wdnes, which is 
not brought atout exclusively by the ellipsoideiis a east, responsible for the 
fermentation of most other wim^s, as well as for those of the fino class at 
Jerez. An interesting field for re.search is here presented, which will, no 
doubt, receive attention in the recently established granja, or Government 
experimental station, w'here a fine laboratory was in course of erection at 
the time of my visit. 

In a general way it will suffice to remomtor that olorosos are wines 
which, owdng to their higher alcoholic strength, have never had fior on their 
surface. Once this fundamental difference l^ween finos and olorosos is 
thoroughly grasped, the understanding of the complicated sherry question 
is greatly simplified. 

Our inability to produce wdnes at all resembling the fino t\pe is also 
explained. Our so-called Australian sherries are almost always fortified 
when quite young, an oi^eration which, by rendering impossible the growth 
of fior^ absolutely prevents development on fino lines. 
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Other Types of Sherry. 

So far only natural wines have been dealt with; that is, wines either 
altogether unfortified or only very slightlv so, the characteristic fla\ours of 
which are due to natural evolutions under caretul cellar management, ac- 
cording to the solera s\stem, peculiar to the district. Other tNl)es exi.st, 
however, most!) fortified w'iiies, which are occasionallv used for blending 
purposes. C'hief amongst these are Vino dc Color. Pedro Xtmenes. and 
Paxareic . w hich art* the onl\ ones used in the blending of sheri s . Excel 
lent Muscats are also made in the district, (diiefly in the neighlx)urhood of 
Chipinona and ('hadana. 'Flu* 'I'lntilla of Kota, In^tter kiKiwn to us 
as Rota lent, and at oia* time largely shipped to England as communion 
wane, is consumed as such, and dtx^s not enter hito the composition of the 
sherry c>f (’omrnerce. 

Vino de Color. 'I'his is quite different to any wine we knoyv in Aus- 
tralia, but a description of the l}})es of slierrv yvould be int'ornplete with- 
out it. It is, in la(’t, a relic of the past. Feeing hlenth'al with the yvine 
shipped to Ejigland in Shakespeare’s time under the name of sherris sa(‘k. 
Such a wine is closely akin to tluit which is n}ade at the pn'sent day at 
Mal.iga, and largely* shi])ped to France, under the name of Malaga de 
Coloi. or Ih'oyvn Malaga. Such a winc^ is made by mixing yvith one 
])ortion oi the wine, either during or l)efore its fermentation, a certain 
(juantity of arropc. a thick tn^acly syruj), obtained by boiling doyvn a noth ‘r 
port MU ol the must to the re(juin*d ilegr€*e of concentration (alKuil one- 
third to <wie fifth ol its original bulk). Alter a long, sloyv fermentation, 
during yvlvch almost the whole of tht* sugar is converted intf) ah’ohol, one 
obtains a winy* ol about the same colour as ]K>rter or stout, only slightly 
sweet, (lisiiiK'th l)ilter, and mainly eharact(*rised by its curious cooked, 
alnKist burnt, flavour. Such a yyine is (‘ertainly an anpiired taste, hut it 
has its fanciers, eyen .it the ])rt*s(*nt day. It is said to be a great ])i('k- 
me-uj) bhilstaff ('ertainly hacl a yery high opinion of it. When w*ell 
made and yery old it (k‘yelops a curious indescribable flavour and boiKiuet, 
which renders it y*ery yaluable for blending, and enables it to command a 
high price. Very old Color ” is a valuable yvine*, yvhich is to lx." found 
in twejy bodega. It (‘liters into the composition of nearly all broyvn 
sh(*rries, giving tht‘m their ('olour. Although, yvith age, the heaviest sheri'ies 
bei'orTK' dark in eolour, it is only in ex<*e])tional cases that the change is 
diK* to natural causes; in all but €*\('eedingly high-]>ri('ed wines. Vino de 
Color is tht‘ ('olouring agent used. Of recent years large fjuantities of 
brown sherry art* loiw.irded anmiallv to Scotland to Ihl* lilended in with 
whiskies; these often owe tht‘ir t'olour to this p-artk'ular ty]K‘ of wine. 

Pedro Ximencs is the (exceedingly syy*eet wdne made fre^m the grajx* of 
the same name,* j)artially dried on esjiarto mats in the sun before btnng 
ciushed. I'he very high gravity must, tlius obtaiiK'd, ferments slowly, .ind 
produces a wine yvhich is almost a syrup, and very fragrant.. It is the 
wine chiefly used for giving dry sherries the slight amount of fruitiness 
re^jiiired by the tradt*, and is a wine yvhich, owing to the small yield per 
acre, is costh to proiiiu'e. An old Pedro Xiinenes ('omm.inds a 

high price. Though too sweet lor the majority of consumers as a wine, 
it fiiuls a feyv fanciers, and there is a limited Siile for it in bottle in Jerez, 
where it is sometimes served in small glasses as a liqueur. Pedro Ximenes 
is essentially a bl(*nding wme. 

' Th© true Pedro Ximenes ot Soul hern Spain is h totally distinet variety from the vaiiety \\<* kncM 
.as Pwlio in the Kuthpr^ylen and othei districte of y Ictoiia. 
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Paxarete is another form of sweet wine made from the Pedro Ximenes^ 
grajje, and called after a small town near Arcos. Since the destruction 
of the vine>ards of Paxarete by the ph}lIoxera, the old type of this wine 
is almost a thing of the past. It differed a good deal from the Pedro 
Ximenes, chiefly in the way it was made, portion of the must being con- 
centrated by artificial heat. 

Though Paxarete is still obtainable in the Ixxlegas of Jerez, it is at the 
present da> chiefly a made-up wine, or blend of Pedro Ximenes, and some- 
times even “Dolce Apagado,^’ with a certain quantity of Vino de Color. 
Modern Paxarete is not to be compared with the wine that made its place of 
production famous in olden days. Paxarete was largely used in the pro- 
duction of brown sherries. Its place in such blends is now largely taken 
by the sweet wines and “ Color by which its imitation is made up. 

Dolce Apagado and Mistela are sweet whites of ordinary type, made 
by stopping fermentation with spirit in the usual way. 

****** 

Such are the main types of wine one meets with in Jerez. The great 
majority of them are very diiferent from what one is accustomed to get as 
sherry, outside of Spain. It is by blending wines of the fino, amontillado, 
and oloroso ty|)es, especially the first-named, with a little Pedro Ximenes^ 
or other sweet wine, that the high class sherries of commerce are turned 
out. These are all high class wines, matured on the solera system, which, 
as we shall see later, considerably increases the cost of production. Such 
wines can only be sold at a profit at a fairly high price, probably not less 
than JQ50 per butt. Many cheaper sherries are to be found on the market. 
These are blends of varying proportions, according to price, of the above 
wines and of wines from the neighbouring provinces of Huelva, Sevilla, and* 
even La Mancha ; but the highest priced sherries are exclusively grown, 
matured, and handled near Jerez. They are almost invariably blendecj 
and slightly sweetened before shipment, and usually fortified also. The 
increase in alcoholic .strength suits the Engli.sh j>alate, and insures the 
wine keeping its condition. 

The Factors of Sherry. 

The Soils and Climate of Jerez have alreadv been dealt with (see 
Journal). To briefly recapitulate, the geological formation is of ter- 
tiary age and the soil chiefly remarkable for its high lime contents. The 
while marls of the Afuera or Albariza tvqx^, containing in some cases as 
much as 80 per cent, of carbonate of lime, are the mo.st characteristic 
ones and those which produce the most valuable wines. 

Near the town of Jerez one also meets with Barros ” or clay .soils and 
‘^Arenas” or sands, whilst at San Lucar de Barrameda, the home of 
Manzanilla, at the mouth of the Guadalquivir, the vines are grown on 
sandy soil. Nearly all these soils are rich in lime, the abundance of 
which element is one of the striking features of the sherry soils. 

The climate of Jerez is one of the warmest in Spain. As far as 
temy)erature and rainfall are concerned, it reminds one a good deal of 
northern Victoria, with the difference that, being only some 20 miles from 
the sea, the air is not so dry. 

Varieties Cultivated. 

Sherry differs from Port in Wng firactically a ''one variety” wine, nine- 
tenths of the best vineyards being planted wdth one variety of grape, viz., 
the Palomino or IJstan, for it is knowm by both names. This ^’ine reminds 
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strongly of the one we know as Sweetwater, by its leaves, fruit and 
habit of growth ; like the latter sort, it is an early ripener. The similarity 
of the two was mentioned many years ago by Dr. Kelly in his works on 
the Vine in South Australia, and again by Mr, Thomas Hardy, of Ade- 
laide.* The identity or otherwise of these two vines will .shortly Le settled 
as authentic sj)ecimens of the Palomino variety were imported into Victoria 
by the writer last vear. That the English Sweetwater should be of Spanish 
origin is by no means unlikely, seeing the large trade which has flourished 
for centuries between Cadiz and England. Any one introducing cuttings 
into a cold country would naturally select the early ripening Palomino. 

Pedro XimeneSj though often to be met with in the vineyards, is not 
nearl) so important a constituent of Sherry as is usually stated in books 
on wine. 'I'his variety is mostly made into the s\rupy wine of the same 
name, used to sweeten the sherries of commerce before .shipment. Though 
very extensively grown in the districts of Malaga, Huelva and Seville, and 
to some extent also at Montilla, it is not so plentiful at Jerez, though 
some authorities consider its admixture, in small pn)];:)Ortion, with the 
Palomino to be an improvement. It is said in .some quarters to be none 
other than the Riesling of the Rhine w^hich, over a century ago, was 
introduced into Andalucia by one Peter Siemen, whose name in Spanish 
was ('orrupted into Pedro Ximenes. Though pictures(jue, this .storv cannot 
Ixi true, for this vine is absolutely different from the Riesling. 

Such varieties as Maniuo de Pila and Mantuo Castellano ^ Cano Cazo^ 
Perrunos Beha^ Colon, and Uva de AVy, are also to l)e met with, but 
(isualU in smaller proportion. The “ Mantuos ” are later grapes, chiefly 
grown in the sand .soils, where the\ j)roduce wines worth up to per 
butt. In some j)arts of the district, chiefly near Chippiona, some 

musi'ats arc grown ; from the.se is made a verv luscious Moscatcl wine. 
MusfMts are ne\er, b\ any means, mixed with the grapes used for making 
sherr\ . 

Vintage. 

'Ihis takes place about the end of September, or beginning of October, 
when the grapes have attained complete maturity, but before they are 
over rii)e. E(U' the lighter Manzanillas, they are picked .somewdiat 
earlier ; hence it is that vintage is u.sualh concluded at San Lucar l)otort‘ 
it has I'omrnenced at Jerez. As a result of the ('hange of fashion from 
the fullei “alter dinner'*’ wines of former days in fa\our of^ “Eino” 
sherries, vintage at Jerez commences rather earlier now than it did twenty 
or thirty years ago. 

Judging from the .strengths of the \oung wines which I saw, the gravity 
of the musts w'ould vary between 13 deg. and t6 deg. Beaum^ (i.ioo and 
T,i25 s.g.). For wines of the fmo type, 14 deg. and 15 deg. would be 
most usual. This will give some idea of the state of maturity. 

The grapes are carefully gathered into .small wooden boxes fitted with 
handles. Sometimes the vines are gone over twice, in order to insure 
that only thoroughly ripe grapes are brought in. In these boxes, known 
as fmetas, the fruit is conveyed to the casa de lagares or crushing house, t 
where the extraction of the juice is carried out. A. photograph is repro- 
duced of that at Obregon, the property of Don Francisc'o Ivison y O’Neale, 
one of the l)t»st vineyards of the district, which is typical of the majority 


* See NoUii on Vimyardm in America and Europe^ p. 67. . . ^ 1 

t Lawe af'ih are not tlu* rule in the Jerez ilistrict. The mopt profitable size is wud to be 
between 50 and If'O acro". This ean 1 k' nianaisred by a capataz (workin^r overseer) with a of men 

uiuler him more satisfaetorii.x than those of larjrer or ainalier size. 
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of them. It shows the heavy stone 
arches which always constitute the 
central portion of the fagade, giving 
it a characteristic appearance. 

Alongside of the cosa is a large 
open level space, known as an almifar^ 
wljere the grapes are exposed to the 
sun on esparto grass mats. The fruit 
is carefully spread on these mats, with 
as little crushing as possible, and loft 
in the sun for a varying time. The 
inat< are made by sewing a Jong 
stiip of esparta matting into a spiral 
or requisite size, usually about 3 feet 
in diameter, Tlio object of this 
6 insolation is to allow any dew or 
^ moisture to be dried off ; it. is not 
z usually of sufficient (luration for much 
con ceil tratiou of the must to take place, 
w The length of time the grapes remain 
> on the ahnijar varies greatly with 
tlie type of wine it is intended to 
N produce. For the fino type, now so 
much in vogue, a sliort exposuie of 
N usually only a few hours is sufficient ; 
O for heavier olorosos, a <5onple of days 
^ limy be juilged necessary ; whilst, for 
O the luscious Pedro Ximenca and AIos- 
w eaieU, nearly a fortniglit may be the 
o length of exposure — for these wines 
o the grapes are reduced to a seini- 
§ raisin state hefore they arc made into 
wine. When grafies are sold, in which 
^ case they are conveyed to the crushing 
g house on pack nudes, they have, 
before being placed in the baskets, 
^ already ninlergoue the necessary sun 
2 ripening. They are always carefully 
g handled and broken as little us possible 
g prior to their exposure to tiie sun. 

The treatment they receive in the 
crushing house is very ditfeient fiom 
what the colour and citaiacter of 
the finished wine might lead one to 
expeci. I believe it is commonly 
thought in Australia that sherry is 
fermented in its skins— something 
after the manner of Port, tor example. 
Nothing eouhl he further from the 
truth ; one of the most striking features 
ill the making of this wine is the 
rapidity with which the juice is sepa- 
rated from the marc and the avoidance 
of further eontact with the latter, as^ 
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soon as the grapes have once been crushed. Sherry in its youth is a light 
delicate wine, totally different to the finished article. The greatest fault 

in a young wine is coarseness, and one which for high>class sherries must 

be avoided at any cost ; a wine which has any tendency towards coarseness 

is said to be Basio, and never finds its way i)itr> the l>e’tter class wines. 

It is, in fact, usually sent to the still. Distillation is the fate of all 
inferior wines, the so-called Cognac Jerezano enjoying great popularity 
and meeting with a ready sale throughout Spain. The- greatest care is 
taken to avoid coarseness, and one of the main means to this end is the 
rapid separation of the juice from the man*. So much is this so, that 
in former days it was customary to separate the grapes from the stalks 
over wide-meshed riddles l)efore crushing and pressing. This, however, 
is not so generally practised nowadays. 



INTERIOR OF PORTION OF T30DEGAS OF GONZALEZ, BYASS AND CO. 


The (Tushed graj)es receive ^e^y little pressing, in order to produce 
the first quality wine. Our photograph gives a view of scwme of the 
lagares or wine presses at the Obregon vineyard. The most striking 
feature of these is the lightness of the central screw, which is quite 
incapable of ap})I>ing powerful pressure. 

The making of the wine is practically as follows : — Enough grapes are 
emptied on to each lagar to yield 1 butt (108 gals.) of juice. These are 
crushed by being trampled on b) men wearing heavy shoes of a special 
make. i'he juice flinving from this crushing is carefully strained before 
lieing filled into the butt. During crushing the grajies are dusted over 
with a ('ertain quantity of ‘‘ yeso,’’ yvhic'h is S[)anish for gvpsum or 
plaster (sulfihati* of lime), the addition of which is one of the important 
features in the making of this wine and one which will be dealt \vith 
in detail presently. 

When thoroughly cruslied, the grapes are lieapcd lound the central 
.screw and pressure is applied. In lieu of the cagt‘ of our presses, the 
heap is kept in shape by means of a long strip of esparto matting held 
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in place by two wooden pegs. One of these is first stuck well into the 
base of the heap of crushed grapes : the attached strip is then wound 
spirally several times round and fixed by means of the second peg in the 
upper part of the heap. It is easy to understand that after such treatment 
a large percentage of juice still remains in the marc. It is, however, 
only the produce of this first pressing which is used for the making of 
high-claiis wine. 



CASA DE LAGARES AT OBREGON. 


The quantity of grapes put on to each lagar is usually sufficient to 
yield i butt of first quality juice. This ra})id and not very complete 
pressing is carefully carried out in order to obtain a delicate clean wine 
free from excess of tannin, which seems to interfere with the satisfactory 
growth of the '‘flor” fungus at a later stage. The capataz, or vineyard 
overseer, in his zeal to show good returns sometimes urges the workmen to 
press rather too hard, and thus is unwittingly responsible for an odd butt 
becoming coarse or basto. 



LAGARES, OR PRESSES, AT OBREGON. 


After this first pressing the juice still retained by the marc is extracted 
by a more powerful screws press, and sometimes a further extraction of 
juice is obtained by means of hydraulic presses, the marc being filled 
into esparto grass bags similar to tho.se used in the pressing of oil from 
olives. The results of these latter pressings are never mixed with the first 
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wine ; they are used for the distillation of brandy and for consumption by 
workmen on the vineyards. 

The good wine is filled into butts and immediately conveyed to the 
large bodegas of the merchants in the town of Jerez. It is rare nowadays 
for fermentation to take place at the casa de lagares. The butt is placed 
on a waggon and taken into town. To guard against loss by overflowing 
at the bung, owing to ferment at ion, which usually commences before 
removal, a funnel is inserted in the open bung-hole, in which the froth can 
rise whilst the liquid portion finds it way back into the cask. 

The Use of Yeso or Plaster. 

The plastering of the grapes or addition of gypsum or sulphate of lime 
prior to their l)eing crushed ha.s already Ix^en referred to. It is of sufficient 
importance to merit detailed consideration, for it opens up a question 
which has given rise to much discussion in wine-growing countries of 
recent years, and which has bf*en regulated by the Pure Wine Acts of 
most of them. 

I'his addition is bv no means j)eculiar to Jerez. It was common, 
est)ecially in warmer countries, where it was very freely used, until a limit 
was placed on the qiiantit\ which could legally t)e added. This has 
gradually led to its almost <'omf)ete disuse in France and several other 
countries. 

The ol)jec:t of plastering is to insure making a sound wine under con- 
ditions mfvre or less unfavorable to normal fermentation. It has long 
iK'en known that fermentation in ])resence of sulphate of lime is far less 
liable to give trouble than without it, and especially in hot climates its 
use has lM‘en customary since the v(Ty earliest times. 

According to Dr. Armand Gautier, one of the leading viticultural and 
medical authorities of France — 

“The effects of pl.istering arc multiple. It appreciably hastens the c leansmg 
((ieponillement and clarification of wine ancl thus partly opposes itself to the action 
of disease germs. It heh)s to dissolve certain colouring matters ... as well 
as a certain profiortion of salts of weak organi acids. ... At the same time, 
the plaster ads upon the cream of tartar, from which it removes one-half of its 
tarlaric acid, in the shape of neutral tartrate of lime, which precipitates, whilst 
acid sulphate of [)Ol.ish is <lissolved in place of the cream of tartar.” 

He quotes the formula given b\ Hussv and Buignet as follows *. — 

< iream (if tartar. Sulphate of Tartrate of Aoid sulphate Cream of tartAr. 

liint*. lune of potash. 

•i (KHCilUOii) + Ch. SOi ^ CaC’,H.iO,i + KHSOi + KHt!4H4()B 

In .1 foot-note he also gives M. Magnier’s formula ; — 

Cream of tartar. Suh^haU' of Tartrate of Neutral sulphaU* Oeam of tartar, 

lime. Itme. of potash. 

2(KHC4H4 0«) -f Ca804 = -f K 2 S ()4 + C4 0,; 

whi(‘h he, however, considers to Ik^ only the first stage in the reaction, 

“The final result of which is always according to MM. Bossy and Buignet’s 
formula.” 

He concludes h\ approving of the action of the French War Depart- 
ment in fixing the limit of the contents of sulphate of potash in wines 
purchased for the French Army at 2 grammes per litre. This limit was 
eventually adopted throughout t lie country, a lead which has since been 
followed bv most other countries. It is the limit fixed by our own Pure 
Wine Act. 
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M. Marty in a report to the French Government sums up the advan- 
tages of the use of plaster very concisely as follows: — * 

“ The addition of plaster to the grapes renders fermentation more rapid 
and more complete; it prevents or renders more difficult, subsequent fermentations; 
it raises the acidity of the wine, whence a more intense and more brilliant (ver- 
meille) colour; it cleanses (depuuille) and clarifies the wine and renders it more 
marketable; it facilitates its conservation. . . . Thanks lo their clarification and 

higher acidity plastered wines resist better to alterations known under the name of 
diseases of wine; they siipjiort bettei heat, transport, manijnilation and blending.” 

The restriction of the use of pla.ster in southern France gave great 
trouble to wine-makers, and was at first responsible for the making of 
mucli faulty wine, until siu'h time as other means were found of con- 
trolling fermentation. The question of tlte influence of a certain pro- 
f)ortion of sulphate or bisiilphate of potash In the wine, on the health of 
the consumer, is foreign to the present nqjort, but it is worthv of note 
that many (eminent men were against the limit lieing fixed at 2 grammes 
[)er litre. Some ('lainied that the salt was (piite inoffensiv«‘-- c:ertainly 
far more so than the product.s of fault} fermentation which the use of 
plaster insures the alhsence of. 

In the case of sherr\ , jilastering seems to lx? necessary, in order to 
obtain the maximum of quality — without it, tlie ('omplicated evolution of 
the wine during the i)roce.ss of rearing in soleras, does not. seem to take 
place .satisfactorily. In an unplastered wine the growth of the flor film, 
which has so miK'h to do with the character of most .sherries, is less 
regular. In fact, the liest authorities hold that without plaster in larger 
<iuantities than is permitted under our Ac*t, it is not possible* t(^ turn out 
high-class sherries. 

I'he Spani.sh Pure Wine Act allows the use of a larger quantity of 
plaster in the case of sherry than in that of other wines , a rational course, 
for it seems scarce!} logical to retain the same limit for a sherry, of which 
one does not drink more th<ni one or t\vo .small glasses, as for a light 
vin ordinaire, of >vhich one consumes .several times the (piantity. 

The quanity of plaster used in the vintage at jere/ natural 1 } varies 
somewhat — in a general wav it is from two to three time.s as much as is 
allowed by our Act. It thus follows that sherries usually contain from 
4 to 6 grammes of sulj)hate of potash per litre, rarely more. Admitting 
that the wine contained naturally 5 grm.s. of sul])hate j)er litre, a liberal 
estimate, and that 156 grins. j)er hectolitre (22 gallons) will lead to the 
presenc'e of 2 grms. per litre, it w'ould l>e necessary to supplement this by 
the addition of 273 grms, of .sul])hate of lime, in order to bring the 
sulphate of notash ('ontents to 4 grms. i)er litre ; or 429 grms. to bring it 
to 6 grms. per litre. If the graj^es yielded wine at the rate of 130 
gallons to the ton, this would mean respectively the use* of 3? lbs. per ton 
of grapes to bring it to 4, and nearU 6 lbs. per ton to bring it to 6 grms. 
per litre. As plaster is rarely pure sulphate of lime, allow'ance must be 
made for impurities In adding from 15 to 20 per cent, more than the 
alx>ve quantities. 

The plaster, w’hich is burnt and reduced to tx>wder, is added to the 
grapes when these are being crushed in the lagar, in .small quantities at a 
time. 

{To be continued.) 


* The quotation Ik from I>r. Cazali**' Pratitjvf </<? Varl dc faltp le rm, Montpellier 

18 W», ilk wbiob the question K exl austiveb dealt with. 
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MARKETING ON THE HOOF.* 

PROBLEM OE THE OAT CROP. 

/. L. Dou\ Agriculfifral Kditor of The Leader."' 

An intere.sting jirohleni is the Virtorian oat (toj), the total annual yield 
of which (luring recent )ears has varied from 5,000,000 to 13,000,000 
bushels. I.ast liarwst’s >ield was 11,000,000 bushels, and the quantity 
that the ordinal} market can absorb averages about 7,000.000 bushels. 
When the \ield exceeds tins (juantit\ there is a glut, and the result is low 
prices, dliis \ear, the prices of gcxxl ffeding oats are (pioted at trorri is. 
8d. to is. lod. ]jer bushel , which after, deducting threshing, bagging, cart- 
ing, and railwav frtMght to market, means som<‘thing likt* from is. 4(1. to 
IS. 6(1. on the faun, 'fhe satet\ \al\e against ku'al glut ]>ri('es is an export 
trade. J-'or wheat, hutter, mutton and lamb tlu^re is an ex])ort trade, but 
thi'n* is no exjiort of (rats. 1'hat Ix^ing s<r, the rjuestion is whether it 
would not be jirofitable t<* take advantage of the mutton and lamb ex])ort 
trade in dealing with the <-at crop surplus. 

Experiences in America. 

Some not(*s in this ('oniu^xion wen^ taken during one of the agricultural 
tours througli Amcri<',a the writer of this pajxT made un(l(.‘r instructions of 
the proprietors of The Leader, Fort ('ollin.s, in ( olorado, one of the mid- 
western States, is an iirigatiou di.stiict whi(‘h prodiKvs large quantities 
c)f maize and lu('ern(‘ ha\ . Hh* Fort Collins busin(‘ss of lamb fattening is 
so profitable that it is larg(‘l\ extending e\(‘r\ \(‘ar. 1'his industry w^as 
started siwcral \e:irs ago b\ .1 (armer who had bought 1,500 head of lambs 
on the \\’\(iming range for tlu* ])ui|h)S(‘ of shipjring them to the ea.stern 
market, when a lili/zard ('aiised him to unload at Fort Collins and put his 
lambs on ft*cd. 'Fhe} thri\'ed so well and .so ('hea])l\ on maize and lucerne 
hay that his n(‘ighl>ouis Ix^gan following his (‘xam])le. and so the business 
has grown, 'fhe farmers in the h'oit C'ollins district ('ontrad Avith the 
raisers of store slu'ep on the Xew Mexk'o and \V\om.ing Ranges earl\ in 
the spring tor their lambs, and iatten them for the eastern markets. At 
F'ort (oil ins, the l,aml)s art* unlo.ided and driven to the fix^ding pens, whicli 
are to be found now on ])racticai 1\ evei\ farm. The (‘wes and lambs for 
the first thrt*t* w(*eks at the vtart are gi\en all the lucerne ha\ thev will eat, 
and lh(‘n the} are givtai the maize. The ftxMltTs ust^? onlv maize and 
IiuxmiKo flu* proteid of the corn ('oinbining with the carbo-hydrate of the 
lucerne to form a well balanc(.*d ration, d'he maize feeding is commrwed 
with ] lb. ]x;r head dail}, wdii(di is im'rea.sed graduall} until thev are getting 
I lb. each at the end of the month. Tlie .average inert ‘a se in the Aveight of 
lambs is 10 lb. per head per month. The grain is fed in low troughs in 
a separate enclosurt*, whieh is close to the m.aize bin. Lucerne is kept 
in .small racks in tht* jiens an here the shee]) may get at it dav or night, 
and they have aceess at Avill to a ph-ntifnl suppU of gtKxl fresh Avater. 
Last Near, the Fort ('ollins lambs returmvl in .some in.stances as high as 
8.S. jirofit on the feeding. J'cnv farmers fet^d less than 500 sheej) or lambs, 
which, after fattening, are put on the ears and stmt on to tlie Chicago, 
Kansas, and other markets to the eastAvard. The Fort Collins farmers noNV 
fatten 1,000,000 shcnqi and lambs each a ear. 

• Paper read at the Seventh Convention of the Victorian Chamber of Ap:nculture, held at Bendigo, 
^uly, 1909. 
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Victorian Experiences. 

Already a beginning has been made in several parts of Victoria at sheep 
and lamb fattening with oats and chaff taking the place of the American 
maize and lucerne ha>. The oats are found to be fully equal, if not 
superior, in fattening value to maize, and if the oaten hay is not quite 
equal to lucerne hay, it may be anticipated that, under ^fr. Mead’s- 
pushing forward of lucerne growing under irrigation, the production of 
lucerne hay will steadily increase. Those farmers, who are fattening with 
oats explain that the oat crop is one that they have to grow, as it is the 
staple cereal of the southern districts, and an essential crop in the wheat- 
growing rotation of the north. The proneness of the land in the wheat- 
growing districts to grow wild oats has been the reason for the most suc- 
cessful men not taking off more than one wheat crop after fallow, which 
of course means, wdieat one year and fallow the next, or only one crop of 
wheat from the same l,and every two years. It is now found that two grain 
crops can be safely and profitably taken off after the one fallow b\ making 
one of them oats. A feature in this practice is that the objection to a 
second crop of wheat after fallow, with regard to the difficulty of keeping 
the Land clean, does not exist in the case of an oat crop. In the one case, 
the weeds get the l)etter of the young wheat after sowing, and in the other 
the young oats get the l:)etter of the weeds. Then, again, those wdio have 
tested this practice assert that there is always a gem] oat crop after wdieat. 
Thus, the best rotation is found to be wheat after fallow, oats after wheat, 
then a year or two out under grass ; then fallow' after the grass, followed 
by w^heat again, and after that oats, and so on with the fallow, wheat and 
oats and the grass, as before, while the manures put in with the crops are 
found to greatly improve the grass and herbage that follows the crop years, 
both in quantity and quality. Those who are adopting this system of 
rotation remark that evidently an oat crop takes a different class of plant 
food from the soil to wheat. In the fact that oats are shallower rooting 
than wheat may In? found some explanation of this. Consetjuently, taking 
into account the advantages of the oat crop rotation in its greater certainty, 
as a second grain crop after faJlowq as compared witli wdieat, alike in weed 
cleaning, yielding and benefiting the soil, this is found to l)c remunerative 
practice, even in the value of the oats as a grain (to}) alone, not to speak 
of the sheep feeding profit. 

Feeding in the Sheaf. 

There are two methods adopted in feeding the oats, the one feeding in 
the sheaf and the other manger feeding. As a representative exanijile of 
the sheaf feeding system, Mr. G. W. Wallace, of Kamarooka, betw<‘en 
Bendigo and Echuca, may be meritioned. Mr. Mhdlace first resorted to oat 
feeding in order to tide his sheep over the dry months whic'h often occur 
between January and May. His plan is to feed the croj) in sheaf form, 
and in order to do this he harvests the hay on the green side after it has 
come well into ear, so as to develop a gcx)d kernel of grain. In this way 
he finds that the sheep do l>est, because they get the oats and the hay to- 
gether in such proportions of grain and stem as to do them most good. In 
carting out the hay from the stack, a rough estimate is made that the 
sheaves run on the average about 7 lbs. each, and on this basis the loads 
are distributed through the parldocks according to the number in each, at 
the rate of half a pound jier head ; that is, grain and stem together. Thus 
each sheaf of 7 lbs. provides a daily feed for fourteen sheep. The 
sheaves are dropped off at intervals of a few yards apart, as the load is 
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•driven along, the bands cut (care toeing taken to collect the string, so that 
It ma\ not get mixed in the feeding), and the hay scattered al>oiit. As a 
proof of the nutritive cliaracter of this class of feeding, it is explained 
how, (luring a recent severe autumn drought, that a flock of ewes in a 
pad(lcx:k as nearly as possible quite bare of grass, was lambed down on 
threc-(iuarters of a pound of sheafed hay per day each, and the lambing 
returns reached 75 {)er <'ent. 

Feeding in Field Mangers. 

Mr. Sproat, of Banxenong, in the Donald district, l)egan with the sheaf 
sxstem, but now threshes the oats, and cuts the hay into chaff in order to 
feed in mangers. His experience is that the hay cut into chaff is more 
profitable than long hay, while an oil engine comes in for the chaffcutting. 
The field mangers consist of ordinary grain bags opened out and simply 
made by stretching a square of four wires between two trees any length 
required, supported in the middle by low posts. The wires, fieing the 
support for the bags, make an excellent trough. This plan is considered 
the best, especially at lambing time, as the sheej) can go to the mangers 
.at any time and get a feed, taking their lambs quietly with them, whereas 
in scattering sheaf hay, the minute the sheep hear the rattle of the waggon 
they rush off, and som.e of the lambs get mis-mothered. Another advantage 
of the chaff over the sheaf system, in Mr. Sproats’ opinion, consists in 
the sheafed hay having to be stacked, as against chaff, which, being stored 
in a barn or silo, is thus better jireservt^d from the mice. As against this, 
liow'ever, Mr. Wal hu'e sets the cost of threshing, which is saved in the 
sheaf feeding meth<Kl. 

Profit of Oats Feeding. 

\yhi('hever plan of feeding is adopted, however, the profit is generally 
admitted. A wheat grower in the Benjeeroop district, Mr. Hugh Milvain, 
has proved in his own experience that half a pound of oats per day, either 
with chaff or in the sheaf, will maintain sheep in good condition. Two 
bushels of oats, ftM at the rate of 2 lb. per day, together with hay or chaff, 
and access to ]>icking in tlie jiaddocks, will fatten a store wt^ther fit tor 
market. A farrnei, in his opinion, should not sell oats unless he .sees 
3s. per bushel for them in the stack, as by feeding sheep he is assured 
of this, and for top])ing up lambs more. 

The .Advantages Summarised. 

.Another important ])oint is the getting of lambs for export early on 
the market, as the early market, from, the latter end of August to the 
beginning of October, always commands the best prices. In this way, 
oat tefxling gives extra ])rofils in two ways — earliness and primeness of 
quality ; because, with plenty of oats on hand the grower is rendered 
inde|>t*n(!ent of such (contingencies as a }xx>r grass sea.son at the very time 
xvh.en tla' feed is most required. Even l)efore lambing, the ewes are 
j)ut in a better ])osition for raising vigorous lambs by having the ail- 
vantage of the oiat feeding , and, after lamlnng, the young lambs are 
keja rat 'idly im|)roving from the l)eginning by tiie ewes l-yeing kept in 
gO(j(l milking condition. A.s (jne farmer puts it, the l)est way to 
get early spring lambs of prime (juality is to begin feeding them through 
the ewe l>efore tl\e\ are born, and in every w^ay you can name, growdng 
-oats as a second grain enq) su(*ct*eding wheat after fallowq for sheep 
feeding, is one of the most jirofitable movements ('onnected wdth the 
•combined wheat growing and lamb fattening systems; Ix^cause, over and 
.al)ove all the other adxantages, it further enables a farmer to at least 
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double the numl)er of ewes he can carry on his farm.” Thus, in the 
use of oats for sheep and lamb fattening, the value of the crop is proven 
by those who are adopting this practice to be worth full) 3s. per bushel 
on the farm, as compared with the is. 6(1. which remains after deducting 
cost of bags, carting, and railwa) freight from the present market prices. 
Consequently, those who thus utiliise their oat crop stand to benellt from 
the sheep fattening profits, and those wdio do not also jiarticipate, owing 
to the tendency to increase prices on the loc'al market i)y the oat crop 
surplus toeing got rid of by the export trade in sheep and lambs. 


A RECORD CROP OF POTATOES. 


The accompanying illustration is that of some “Acme Snow-flake’’ 
j)otatoes grown by Mr. S. S. Smith, of “ Iona,” Gellibrand West, via 
Cobden. 



Mr. Smith writes as follows : Herewith 1 forw'ard a jdiotograph of 

a few potatoes from a record crop of Acme Snowflakes produced^ by 
thorough cultivation. The land was worked into a flne tilth alxuit 10 
inches deep with a Massey-H arris cultivator. The potatoes w^ere then put 
in as deep as possible with a mouldboard plough during the last week 
of Octol)er, 1908. 

“ No rain fell until after the blooms had died off. \et, owdng to the 
surface l)eing kept well stirred until the tops ‘ shcK)k hands ’ across the 
rows, they turned out in the beginning of June at the rate of 30 tons 
per acre. Single tubers weighed as: much ,as 5 lbs. each ; 62 fdled an 
old-style cornsack and weighecl 190 lbs. Placed end to end the 62 tubers 
measured 54 feet. 

“ Some land immediateh adjoitiing was planted in the ordinary wayj,. 

yielded only 9 tons per acre.'’ 
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THE PROGRESS OP AGRICULTURE IN THE STATE 
SCHOOLS OF THE SALE (EAST GIPPSLAND) DISTRICT. 

E, A'. Dave Vi M,A,, LL.B., Inspector of Schools. 

Agriculture is now taken as the Science Course in 55 of the schools in 
this Insj)ectoral District. About 50 of them have undertaken the course 
for the first time (luring the past twelve months, and the efforts made have 
generally been attended with much success. I'his may largely be accounted 
for by — 

(a) The suitabilit) of the di.strict ; 

{b) The enthusiasm of the teachers ; and 

(c) The interest manife.sted in the work Ixjth by children and 
parents. 



MMZE PLOT, ORBOST SCHOOL. 


There is no doubt that this vast (iistrict has never been experimentally 
treated, and .soils which have long lieen di.scarded, are now l)eing found to 
give results of which they w^ere thought quite incapable. Some of the 
mcKSt striking results obtained in the .school ph>ts during the past year might 
be mentioned : — 

At Bengworden. where the school plots consist of a light sandy loam, 
potatoes were pnxlucefl weighing as much as 2 lbs. to ozs. — the largest 
ever grown in the district. On this sandy soil, too, the sugar Ijeet, maize, 
and pumpkin crops were very good ; but the thousand headed kale, 
which is new to the district, throve so wx*!!, that it is now lx*ing planted 
generally by the farmers in the locality. 

Again, at Longford school, where the soil (‘onsists of almost pure sand, 
a plot was sown wdth cow’^ peas, which made siu'h excellent growth through 
a long and dry summer — while all the other jd.ants, more or less, com- 
pletely succumiied to the heat— that they formed a ver\ valuable object 
lesson to the farmers, on drought re.sista nce, many of w^hom are now' 
planting them as a summer fodder for the’r cattle. 
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Again, at the Fernbank school, where the soil of the district is very 
sandy and undeveloped, a plot of paspalum aroused much local interest. 
This grass })roved itself to be particularly suitable for poor sandy soils, 
having such vigorous growth as to gradually kill the bracken ferns which 
grew up amongst it. Its success on the school grounds has induced many 
of the residents to plant portions of their farms with it. 

As the Gippsland district has been suffering from a succession of 
droughts, it became a matter of intense interest as to which grass would 



POTATOES GROWN AT BENGWORDEN SCHOOL PLOT. 

Weight of largeflt, 2 lb«. 10 osw., the heaviest grown in the district. 

he liest able to survive the long .summers. At Ensa), however, it was 
found that a plot of paspalum was luxuriant right through the hot stvason. 
a striking circumstance in connexion with it l)eing the fact that it was 
the only plant in the garden unaffected by the drought or locust ])e.st, both 
of which had been particularly severe last summer. 



SOME OF THE PRODUCE OF THE SALE SCHOOL PLOTS. 


Enough has been shown in the foregoing to give an idea of the nature 
and value of the experimental work done on the plots, and of the possibili- 
ties of a school subject whicli is, as yet, in its very infancy. Again, this 
vast and unknown district presents a fare opportunity for collecting, polish- 
ing, and advertising its great variety of timbers. Many schools now 
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either possess, or are engaged in making collections of their l<x:al timbers, 
lK)th in the rough and smooth states, their economic uses and values being 
investigated, tlie foliage and bark being alsr) secured, mounted, and 
lal)elled, for purposes of identification. In the same way, collections of 
the l(x:al noxious weeds and i)ests are made, and the methods of their 
eradication set out. 





LAKE TVERS SCHOOL CHILDREN (bLACKS AND WHITES) TAKING OBSERVATION 
NOTES ON THE GROWTH OF THEIR PLOTS. 

Agriculture is treated educationally in the schools by a series of scien- 
tific experiments, in which the child ^s powers of observation and reasoning 
are ca refull V and s\stematicall\ cultivated, 'fhe results of all the experi- 
ments are clearly set out in note-b(X)ks. 




c 


\ 





SCHOOL CHILDREN AT WORK, KALIMNA. 

The course embraces — 

(<z) The formation and analysi'* of soils (correlated with jdiysical geography); 
{b) The nature and value of humus; 

(r) Plant foofis and how obtained (Osmosis), and their availability at dif- 
ferent depths of soil ; 

(^) The water-holding capacity of soils — the necessity for drainage; 

(c) Till:i<Te, mulching, the progress of plants in dry, drained, and saturated 
soils. 

(/) The growth of plants under varying conditions. 
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In the outdoor work on the plots, the conclusions obtained inside are 
further put to practical tests. In the school plots various varieties of 
cereals, fodders, fibres, grasses, fruits, and vegetables are cuftivated. The 
‘^comparative'’ method of experiment is emplo\tM.i, and the plots are 
prepared with and without manures, which generalh consist of superphos- 
phates, sulphate of ammonia, and sulphate of j>otash. But other kinds are 



AGRICULTURAL PLOTS, SOUTH BUCHAN STATE SCHOOL. 


tried as well. The manures are sup]>lied the schools free b\ the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and 1 desire to exjwess our gratitude {o Messrs. 
Cuming, Smith and Co. for their liberality in .supphing, on application, 
samples of their manures to the schootS. 



SALE NORTH SCHOOL, WITH GARDEN AND PLOTS. 


Other useful lessons are given incidentally, milk testing. Several 
schools now possess the BahoK'k le.ster, and the children are regularly 
taught to test the value of the milk from difiVrent C(nvs in the neighbour- 
hood. 

The invaluable aid of the silo to the farmer for ])reserving fo<lder for 
winter use is shown, a gradually increasing numlter of the schools having 
silos of their own, which are filled with silage grown on their {)lots. 
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That most inii)ortant part — the domestic side — is not neglected, and 
where practicable, lessens on the methods of preserving the products in 
the form of jams, jellies, pickles, sauces, &c., are g'ven the girls at con- 
venient times, either by the teacher or outside expert. 

The teachers have been enthusiastic, and have made the most of their 
knowledge and the information available. The various District Teachers’ 
Ass<x:iatio-ns now invariably discuss Agriculture and the forthcoming Royal 
Show at their meetings. As indicated by the photographs, an enormous 
amount of work has been done, and very satisfactory headway made. The 
syllabus of work ])rovided by Mr. J. P. McLennan, Supervisor of Agri- 
culture, has been (dosely studied, and each child and teacher provided with 
a text-lx)ok (Kirk or Bailey), which is read and discus.sed lx)th in school 
and at home. Much, in addition, has been learnt from the experienced 
farmers of the district, who look upon the work with a very friendly eye. 



THE FORGE CREEK SCHOOL GARDEN. 


No subject in the curriculum is viewed with greater interest than agri- 
culture. This is only reasonable. Agriculture is the natural corollary 
to Nature Study, and gives a striking finality to its teaching. Moreover,, 
the pupil comes to school with a, more or less, rough and ready acquaint- 
ance with the subjei^t, and is (juick to see in it a. means of gaining a future 
livelihood, and improving his father’s farm. He finds, too, on the part of 
his parent, a .sudden willingness to discuss with him the agricultural wwk 
done in school and the progress made by the different plots, 

A most gratifying feature, however, in connexion with the introduc- 
tion of agriculture into the State schools of this district is the sympathy 
and co-operation shown by the parents and general public in the work. 
The required plots are invariably given by the parents. At Orbost (Snowy 
River), the Head Teacher, Mr. N. F. Spielvogel, had six quarter- acre plots 
offered, averaging ;^5o an acre in value. At Bruthen, an acre of similar 






AGRICULTURAL LESSONS, '' FRIENDS AND FOEs/' GLENMAGGIE SCHOOL. 


furnishing a district exhibit for the forthcoming Ro\al Agricultural Show 
i.n Melbourne next September :-^-Orbost and Bairnsdale Shire Councils, 
the Bairnsdale, North Gippsland, Maffra, Orbost, and Omeo Agricultural 
Societies, and the local Branches of the A.N.A. 
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SUCCESSFUL POULTRY FARMING. 

H . V. hJau'kins. Poultry lixfert. 

Poultry raising is at last bec(;ming a leading branch of farm hus- 
bandr\ . The demand is increasing )ear by year ; our own markets are 
able to consume all the eggs ancl dressed poultry we produce. The exix>rt 
trade to Great Britain is very small and can U* greatly increased if farmers 
will raise more poultry of the proper breeds and type and finish them off 
before they are put on the market. T(x> many farmers are liaying little or 
no attention to the kinds of jioultry they have, and thev forward them to the 
market without Ix^ing fattened. .A low price is obtained because the birds 
are thin, and then it is said that ix>ultry d^ies not pay. Far too much 
oi this class of fKiultry is put on the mark(Hs every year, and the prices 
realized are not profitable, as tlu' demand for this grade is limited. On 
the other hand, gcxxl pri(’es haie lieen paid for properly finished birds. It 
costs no mare to raise a pound oi chicken than a pound of beef or pork, 
and not nearly as much wherje they have free range of the fields after the 
harvest is over. The farmer can raise ('hickens much more cheaph than 
any one else if he has the projier equipment for handling them. 

A farmer should endea\our to keep at least 100 hens of .sonic good 
utility breed, such as Black Orpingtons, White Orpingtons, White and 
Silvea* Wyandottcs. Hc' .should ])a\ .sjiecial attention to selecting the proper 
t\[)e- low .set, full brea.stexl birds. The suceTssful |x>ultry farmer selec’ts 
CHK^ breed, and se*l.s his mindeiu that breed. By careful handling anel hrml- 
ing at the right time of the ye^a.r (July, August, Septemlier), he suce'oeds in 
raising large numbers of c'ockerels whie'h fiiul a ready sale anel pullets 
whie'h will prove de<-idedly profitable in the autumn and winter when the 
new laid egg is .so se'arev. Such a fanner I had the pleasure of visiting a 
few days ago. His propiTtx is kneiwn as the Yarrow ee Egg Farm,’’ 
and is alx)ut a mile from the L p]x?r Fern Tree Gullv railway station. 

The owner, iSfr, CF \V. Chalmers, originally carried on dairying, and 
had about 200 fowls, w'hich he ffcl exclusively on skim milk during the 
flu.sh of the^ milking .sea.son. His method was, after each milking, to put 
the skim milk from 25 cow\s into six barrels, each having a tap at the 
bottom to draw off the'whey. The milk was left in the barrels until all 
the solids had risen to the top, and all the whey had drained out. In 
thi.s condition, the solids art* of the consistency of crum.hly cheese ; and are 
very much relished bv the poultr\ . In, the warm weather, the milk thickens 
and drains very rapidlv. A close cover is kept over the barrels to keep 
out the rain, as the milk will not thicken if mixed with water. In cold 
weather it will not thicken unless first .«:oured and ^varmed. 

With the milk from 25 ('ow's, Mr. Chalmers states he has fed 200 fowls 
for three months, no other f<x>ds I)eing given, at a time when eggs were 
plentiful, and the health of the birds perfect. During this time, the fowls 
had a wide range on g(x>d pasture. 

Two years ago, Mr. Chalmers decided to go in entirely for poultrv 
farming, His success undoubtedly affirms the oft-repeated question, *‘Does 
Poultry Farming Pay?” At the pre.sent time, he has 650 Black Minorca 
hens and 900 chickens all hatched bv incubators, and out within a week. 
La.st year, from 400 fowls, his gross returns werey^25o. He has by careful 
selection built up a splendid laying strain, surely "an evidence that ” a 
breed is what one makes it.” There is no reason to doubt that the Minorca 
is capable of holding its own wdth the Leghorn, and at the same time it 
pioduces a much finer egg. 
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The whole of the flcx^k run together, and are housed in a large well- 
lighted shed, 120 X 40 feet, made of galvanized iron. In wet or 
boisterous weather they are kept in. The outside run comprises the 
whole of the surrounding paddocks, but the birds seldom travtd far ; in 
fact, 7 acres is all they graze upon. 

Special attention is given to the comfort of the birds. They perch 
at alight in the centre of the shed, that portion being paved with bricks 
The perches are less than 2 feet high, so no iniury results from th< 
hard floor. Only one drinking vessel is provided, in the shape of a securely 
fastened jam tin placed immediately under a tap which is constantly 
running ; the overflow is carried away by means of an underground agri 
cultural drain. 

A rather novel machine is used by Mr. Chalmers for mixing the mash. 
He has a large square box which holds about ten kerostme tinfuls of feed. 
Through this lx>x is fixed an axle of i-inch iron piping, to which shafts 
are attached, after the manner of a hand truck. On each end of the 
lx>x, wooden wheels are fixed, and on one side a lid securely closes in the 
m.eal, which consists of 2\ bushels of fx>llard, 50 lbs. of potatoes, aiul 
2 kerosene tinfuls of lioiled vegetables, Kand occasionally a few minced 
Ixiiled rabbits, or dry bl(X)d meal, in all weighing about ,150 lbs. Sufficient 
hot li(iui(i is added, and the l)OX is wheeled down, the incline where the 
birds are usually fed. By the time it reaches the sjK)t, the constant 
churning has mixed the food to a fairly crumldy condition. 'J’he food 
is then scattered broadciast on a sjiace of about a rpiarter of an acre. Much 
time is saved by this novel, \et simple, device, which might well lie 
adopted by other jxiultry breeders having a large fl<x'k to f<.*ed. 

At the writer’s suggestion, Mr. Chalmers recently made a drastic 
change in the grain ration, short white oats lieing fed in lieu of maize to 
pulleta, with the result th,at the egg }ield from 275 pullets increased in 
six weeks from 55 to 173 ijer day. 

Twelve outside brooders are used. They are sheltered behind a thick 
hedge, and the chickens are allowed out when a few da>s old. Care is 
taken to place a wire-netting fence around the brooders until the chickens 
become accustomed to their surroundings, when the^ ,are given free range. 
When tired, or cold, they return to their respective foster mothers. There 
is no doubt that the early chicken thrives well ; the loss is greatest wdth 
those hatched out in November and December, when there is a shortage of 
sweet and tender grass and insect life. 

Many make^ the serious blunder of feeding >oung chicks on grain. 
When 24 hours" old they should have hard-boile(l eggs and stale bread- 
crumbs, with a sprinkle of dry oatmeal, slightly moistened with warm 
skim milk, given five or six times daily — a little and often. A few' da>s 
will suffice to strengthen them. They then require more freedom; scratch- 
ing for themselves they pick up insects and eat off the tojjs of young grass. 
They thus secure a mixed diet and thrive well. Mr. Chalmers markets 
all his cockerels when ten or eleven weeks old. Last year’s voungsters 
realized 4s. 6d. a pair off the farm. * 

It is pleasing to record that Mr. and Mrs. Chalmc^rs by their success 
have exploded the idea that poultry does not pay. I'heir success also 
indicates wherein lies the failure of others who have f(x>lishly attempted to 
farm poultry and at the same time to carry on some other occupation which 
engages practically all their attention during the day. 

It is hoped this brief account of the ‘‘ Yarrowee Egg Farm ” may be 
the means of further stimulating a deeper and more active interest in this 
important branch of farm work. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The Staff of the Department has been oripranized to a larffe extent for the i>ur]>ORe of giving information 
to fanners. (jneKtinns in every brarnth t)f agru’ultnro aregla(ll> answered write a short letter, giving as 
full particulars as possible, of your local conditions, and state t reOlselj' what it is that you w’ant to know. 
All inquiries must be accompanied by the name and address ot the writer. 

StraN(;les. — W.H. asks what treatment is recommended for horses affected with 
Strangles? 

Anmer . — Put the horses on a soft laxative diet ; steam the head twice daily with 
30 drops of turpentine on boiling w.iter ; rub the glands of the throat w'ith a mild 
stimulating liniment, and, when they “ point,” open them at the lowest point, and 
then twice a day syringe out the wound with a solution of perchloride of mercury, i 
part, water 1,000 j^arts. (»ive in the drinking water 2 ozs. hyposulphite of soda to 
every bucketful. 

NnN-sERVlCK nv UuLi.. — H.J. states that his bull, 3 years old, refuses to serve 
the cows. The bull is fed on lucerne hay and green feed, and is in first-rate condition. 
Occasioiially the hull goes out with the cows, but about half the time he is kept in 
an enclosure, 8 )iirds square. 

Au'^ver, woultl be wise to re<lute the condition of the bull very considerably 
and give plentv of exercise; the \ard is far too small. If, when in poor condition, 
he does not show more vigour, Irv the giving in the feed, night and morning, for a 
fortnight, of powdered iiux vomica, i dram; carbonate of ammonia, ^ oz. ; gentian, 
i 0/ During the per'od of reducing his condition do not allow him service. 

Tn’JDREU FEn.ocK. — f.Mc P. states that a foal belonging to'liim got ( aught in a 
plain wire fence*, .an] both .sides of the hind fetlock were cut deeply. The wound was 
treated with hsol, lime-water, an<l olive oil, and has almost healed, but the swelling 
remains. He asks how to reduce the latter'^ 

Answer. — It would be impossible to leduce the leg to normal, as there w ill always 
be a (crtain amount of scar tissue. In time, however, it wdll be found that the 
swelling woll slowlv rt*<lu<e without interference. It w not wise to apply blisters, 
&c , foi sojia' time after healing of the w’oimd About three weeks after such 
healing a red blister may be ajiplied with benefit. 

N viL IN Hokse’s Foot. — A H.l. asks which is the most efficacious method to 
aclo])t wli«*n a nail enters deeply the sole of a horse's foot alongside the frog. 

An\ 7 ('('r --'I'he hoof must be jiared away over the seal of jiunctuie and right 
<low’n to the sensitive .sole so as to insure perfect drainage for any pus wdiich may 
a( cumulate Then the ]iart is washed out thorouglilv with an anlisepdic, such as 
<*arbolir acid 1 part, water 20 jiarts, and the opening plugged with cotton w’ool and 
kept i leaii and di v bv em losing the foot in several thicknesses of sacking. 

Disc'tt\uijE I'HoM M^rk— writes — “A mare of mine has for nearly two 
months been jiassing small (piantities of blood from the vagina. The mare is 
aged and seven months in foal. Hei health ami londiiion are excellent, and there 
is mi apj^earanct* of pa 01 or inconvenience ” 

Ansitier . — Without an examination it is difficult to say the cause. Arc you 
sure she is in foal? If so, nothing can be <lone until after parturition, when if 
the trouble continues write again in regard to the matter. 

( oNTR.ACTED Tkndons. — J.) l. writes--^ I have a valuable medium draught 

horse tli.it T do not wish to ilestroy. It has had corns on one ot its hind hoofs, 
and somebtulv , in trying to < ut them out, has so injured the foot that the animal 
walks on its toe. The back tendons or Hnews are contracted. Can the horse be 
cured by a surgical operation?” 

Atnwer . — An operation can be jverl'ormed for overcoming the contracted ten- 
dons, but it would be advisable to trv the etlect first of a shoe having a project- 
ing piece of iron in tlie toe some two or three inches long and turned back 

against the hoof so as to avoid catching m logs, ike ('.radiially the weight of 
the limb acting on ihi.s lever stretches the tendons back. 

Lrpixs, — J.K.M. wishes to know whether the lupin bean has any feeding 

value. 

Answer . — Lupins are especially v^aluable for green manuring on poor sandy 
«oils rendering those fit for ordinary cultivation. They contain more digestible 
albuminoids (nitrogen food) than any other crop, and hence are sometimes fed to 
sheep green or in the form of hay. Their bitter taste usually make them un- 
palatable at first, especially to horses and cattle, and, in addition, they sometimes 
contain a poisonous alkaloid, lupinot oxine^ of which moderate quantities rapidly 
produce fatal results. The poison is destroyed by steaming the fodder under moderate 
pressure (1-2 atmospheres). Lupims have a deep root, stand drought fairly well, 
but cannot stand chalky soil, stagnant water, or black peaty or humus soils. 
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Ulcerated Penis of Horse. — J.T. asks what treatment is recommended for' 
ulceration of the penis. He thinks that the injury was caused by a driver cruelly 
cutting the horse with his whip under the flank. " At times the sheath swells u]*> 
tremendously, and a bad smell arises from the seat of the injury. 

Answer. — It would be advisable to have the parts thoroughly cleansed with 
a solution of lysol and water ; then cauterize the wounds with nitrate of silver. 
Care should be used when applying the nitrate of silver, otherwise healthy tissues- 
may be destroyed. The wound should be slightly touched with the caustic once 
every third or fourth day. 

Mussel Scale. — S.J. asks what treatment is recommended for mussel scale om 
apple trees. 

Answer. — Spray with crude petroleum oil emulsion in winter at a strength of 
I part of emulsion to q parts of water. To make emulsion, boil one gallon of water 
and 2 lbs. of soft soap until soap is dissolved, then add 2 gallons of crude petroleum 
oil and bring to boil. Agitate violently until emulsified. 

Best Spray jor Codlin Moth. — G.S. asks which is considered the best spray 
and when it should be .applied. 

Answer. — The best spray for Codlin Moth is arsenate of lead and the best 
times to spray are (i) When petals fall. (2) When eggs of moth are present on 
fruit or leaves, (3) At intervals of 10 to 14 days, tno more s])rayings. (4) In 
February, to catch late summer brood. 

These are general instructions, and must be modified according to local 
habits of the moth 

Manuring Vines. — R.G. (Hopetoun) asks several question.s relative to manuring 

vines. 

Answer. — In a general way it is advantageoifs to manure as early as possible 
— before the first winter ploughing. In the case of chemical fertilizers, phosphoric 
acid and potash cannot be applied too early. Readily available nitrogenous manures, 
such as sulphate of ammonia or nitrates, should be applied later on in early spring. In- 
France, an application of manure which contains, per acre, 80 lbs. nitrogen, 40 lbs. 
potash, and 120 lbs. phosphoric acid is considered a very heavy dressing. It would 
not be judicious to exceed these quantities, especially as regards nitrogen. A 
complete manure, that is, one containing potash and nitrogen in addition to jdios- 
phoric acid, will give the best results. Nitrogenous manure should be applied 
separately. 

Value of Kainit. — R.K. asks whether kainit is best used by itself or mi\cd ^ 
with other manures. 

Answer . — Kainit is ,ui impure form of pota.sh containing 123 per cent, of 
potash and fairly considerable proportions of common salt. It has a circum- 
scribed value for root crops or vegetables, but its value for most other crops is 
minor one. The great majority of the soils of Victoria contain abundant supjilies 
of magnesia, 'riiorough cultivation of the land will do more to increase the pro- 
duction of crops than expensive forms of artificial manures. Knnit can with safety 
be mixed with all manures. If added to Thomas jihospliate or lime, the mixing 
should be done just prior to use. 

Manure for O.vr Crop. — R.E.S asks which is the most suitable manure for 
growing oats for ha\ in the Box Hill district. The soil is jioor, and appears to 
contain a large percentage of clay. It appears to be suitable for fruit trees, but it 
takes a lot of working to get it nice and mellow. 

Answer. — Artificial manures should not be expected to effect an improvement 
in the physical character of the soil. If the land is stiff clay inclined to bake into 
clods in summer, it should receive a dressing of 5 to 8 cwt. of lime per acre, as 
well as all the farm manure obtainable. Draining would also help to make the 
land more mellow. For oat growing a mixture of one-half each of superphosphate 
and bonedust to the amount of i cw^t. per acre would give good results. 

Cork Stripping. — A.V.B. inquires as *0 what time must elapse after planting 
before the first crop of cork can be harvested. 

Answer. — The first crop of cork is usually obtained at the age of 15 years. 

A stripping of bark for tanning purposes is often removed at 4 years old. When 
in regular production the trees &te stripped every 8 or 10 years. Under exceptionally 
favorable circumstances a crop of cork can be stripped from 10 year old trees. 

Carob Trees. — P.L. asks where young carob trees can be obtained. 

Answer. ^Young seedling carob trees are obtainable from the leading 
nurserymen in Melbourne. To obtain the best results these should be budded 
with the heaviest bearing varieties. Many pf the seedling trees produce male 
flowers only, and are therefore incapable of bearing beans. 
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Ukvs hOR Pigs.— rP-H.L. asks which is the most profitable variety of peas to 

'SOW for harvesting as pig feed. j j r 

Attswrr. — The Dun pea, which can be planted at once, is recommended tor 
pig feerl. They should be stacked, not threshed, and fed to the pigs in the straw. 

Sowing Iaiceknk. — D.W. inquires whether lucerne can be drilled with the 
01 dinary seed drill. • . • * * 1 

Answer,- — Lucerne can be drilled with an ordinary grain drill, if mixea with 
manure or eaith and sown through the manure box. It is advisable to stop every 
-alternate feed and sow about 14 inches apart. 

Soi.iDS IN Muk. — X. asks how much dry matter is coniaine«l in skim milk and 
butter milk. 

Answer. — 'I’lie approximate quantity of solids (protein, carbo-hydrates, ash, 
.cSrc.), per 100 lbs. is as follows : — 

Separator Skim Milk. Butter Milk. 

Protein ... ... ... P55 lbs. 3 *^ 

Carbo-hydrates ... ... 5.35 ,, ... 4 * 5 ^ >> 

Ash, t^tc. ... ... .. 0.80 ,1 ... 1 * 3 ® 


Tot.il solids 


9.70 lbs. 


9.40 lbs. 


-F.K.K. makes various inquiries relative to 


IhjULTRY Breeding and Feeding.- 
poultry breeding and feeding. 

Answer. — i. Breed from mature hens, second or third year, with vigorous 
Aockerel, nine to twelve months old. 

a. 'I'he best time to hatch for the market is in June, July, and August, to 
< .itch the Melbourne ( up, November, and December markets. 

3. The time to hatch for winter layers is July, August, and September. 

4. ('ondiments are not recommended for laying fowls. Feed 2 parts pollard 
and I part bran ; add i 0/. of meat scrap or dry blood for each bird to the daily 
ration, also a i^lh part of lucerne chaffed finely. Mix thoroughly with hot water 
or soup until crumbly and feed about 2^ o/s. to each bird dail). At night give 
about ozs. of equal parts maize and short oats or wheat 

5 Brown shelled eggs realize higher prices in London than do white shelled 
•eggs. Orpingtons and Plymouth Rocks lay the largest browm eggs 

.Separated Muk for Poultry. — asks whether separated milk is good 
for poultry, and how it should be fed. Her jiractice^ is to allow some to stand 
until it thickens ; it is then placed in a fire and when it curdles the whey is poured 
-off. 

curd, but not in excess, may with advantage, be given to lay- 
ing hens and j^ullets, ft should be mixed in the hot mash with the pollard, bran, 
meat, . Avoid stickiness; mix it so that it will be friable. Sweet skim 
is much more beneficial than curds for young chicks. Avoid giving any sour food 
to young chicks. 

Pumpkin Pips affect Poui.try. — ^J.M. states that every year he grows a large 
quantity of pumpkins which are cut up and placed in small heaps for the cow^- 
Afterwarils the turkeys and fowls pick up the seed, with the result that their heads 
get very red, and they are unable to wa^k. . 

Answer.— An excess of any vegetable matter will usually affect laying 
hens. Pumpkin pips are a most' unsuitable food for egg production. If fed, 
thex’^ should be alw'ay’^s ground up and mixed with other ingredients, such as barley 
meal, maize meal, pollard, and a little animal food. 

Best Straw for Thatching. — J.B. asks which is the best straw* to grow for 

thatching. 

Answer. — Rye. . . , 

Waterproofing of Tarpaulins,— W. d. requests information concerning tne 

wdterpnmfin^,, practice in connexion with the waterproofing of tarpaulins used 

-on the Victorian Railways is as follows i;„™d 

lVaterproe/ing.~ 7 he dressing consists of double boiled and raw 
oil, in equal parts, mixed with vegetable black, in the proportion of g 
40 fiAllons. The covers are dipped in a bath of this IiijukI, then rolled out and 

dr..-., .f ... I.» .ta. .i. !..>!.■ <X 

4iach other. The time required for drying between the coats, and 
issue of the tarpaulins to traffic must be determined by examination, as the com- 
position will dry much more quickly in hot weather than in a cold or damp 
atmosphere. 
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STATISTICS. 


Description of Produce. 

Kxports from the State. 

Deliveries from The 
Government Cool Stores. 

Quarter ended 
»O.0.19OK 

Quarter ended 
%.6.1908. 

Quarter ended 
30.(1.1909. 

Quarter ended 
80.6.1008. 

Butter 

lbs. 

2,008,268 

1,518,720 

603,568 

613,25ft 

Milk and Cream 

... cases 

!■ 7,173 

3.9.30 

50 


Cheese 

lbs. 

179.280 

135,000 

19,620 

i5,800' 

Ham and Bacon 

... 

373,440 

525,840 



Poultry 

head 

1,545 

7,014 

319 

i,44r> 

Eggs 

... dozen 


420 

21,155 

27.559 

Mutton and Lamb 

carcases 

l’6,274 

91,140 

75 

15,659 

Beef ... 

quarters 

1,305 

24 


20 

Veal... 

carcases 

' 552 

1,030 

30 

419 

Pork... 

... // 


184 


136 

Rabbits and Hares 

... pairs 

308, .556 

740,202 

120,186 

168,006 

Sundries 

lbs. 



;385 

5,091 


R. CROWE, SuperirUtndent of ExfioriH. 


Description of 
Produce. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

I>€«i*ription of 
Produce. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Austra- 

lian 

Oversea. 

Austra- 
lian . 

0 \ crsea. 

Autitra- 

lian. 

Oversea. 

Austra- 

lian. 

Oversea. 

Apples 

263 

1 

40, ,331 

30,411 

Mixed fruit 

1 

— 

2 

- - 

Apples, Cus- 
tard 

4 

— 

- 

— 

Mushrooms 
Nutmegs . 

— 

175 

1 

1 ^ 

Bananas, b/s. 

77,024 

— 

— 

— 

Nuts 

100 

1,710 

25 



Bananas, c/s. 

4,824 

835 

S23 



Oats 

8,367 

1,140 





Barley 

9,828 

25 





Olives 

3 





Beans 

1.36 

191 

— 

1 — 

Oranges ... 

45,008 

402 

120 

217 

Blackberries 

121 

— 

— 

1 - 

Passion fruit 

3,383 



333 

21 

Bran 

— 

675 

— 


Peaches .. 



88 


Bulbs 

2 

27 

5 



Pears 

3 


46 840 

2,120- 

Cattle food 

— 

1,370 

— 

— 

Peel, orange 


42 



Chillies ... 

— 

93 

— 



Persimmons 

33 

** 



f'tx _____ 

Citrons 

5 

_ 

— 

— 

Pineapples 

10,260 



204 

157 

^coa beans 

— 

12 

— 

— 

Plants 

393 

228 

612 



Ooc’nuD fibre 

— 

3 

— 


Plums 




42 



Cocoanuts,. 


421 

— 



Popcorns ... 



16 




Coffee beans 

— 

1 





Potatoes .. 

4,290 






Currants ... 

247 

1,401 

— 

— 

Quinces ... 




3,592 

10 

Dates 

1 

1,260 

— 

— 

Rice 

1,984 

58,088 

10. 



Dried peas 

9,870 1 

460 


-- 

Seeds 

744 

7,683 

1 


Garlic 

7! 

6 

— 



.Strawberries 


5 



Grain 

— 

60 

; 1 



Sugar cane 



6 



Grapes 

39 

— 

25 

312 

Sultanas ... 



5,458 





Green ginger 

42 

1,033 




Tomatoes ... 

39 


5 


Lemons ... 

5,395 

— 

43 

819 

Turnips ... 

3,404 

66 




Lentils 

— 

115 




Wheat ... 

419 

23 

— 



Linsee 

— 

522 




Yams 

55 

268 




Mace 

6 

31 


— 

Dried fruit 



1 

5,21ft 

Maize 

3,025 

15 


.... 

Kruit in liq. 





1,767 

Malt 

Mandarins 

15 

2,063 

I 

— 

44 

Jams, Sauces. 
&c. 

— 

— 

— 

1,58ft 

Mangoes ... 
Melons 


3 

1 

11 

Plants, trees, 

46C. 

— 

— 

— 

410 

Totals ... 

112,916 

8,440 

41,241 

31,597 


QUIP 





Total number of packages inspected for the quarter ended 30th June, 1909 =x 411,246, 


J. O, TURNER, Senior Impector^ Fruit and Expcrt»^ 
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THE LADY TALBOT MILK INSTITUTE. 

First Annual Beport, July, 1909. 

In presenting its first annual report, the Board of Management of the 
Lady Talbot Milk Institute takes this opportunity of expressing its keen 
appreciation of the valuable work done by Lady Talbot in originating 
and financing this charity, which, coming as it does under the heading of 
}}reventative rather than curative medicine, bids fair to he one of the most 
rational and, it is hoped, successful of all the charitable movements in 
iNfellKmrne. Lady TallK)t’s interest in all the charities of Melbourne will 
never be forgotten, and this Institute, bearing her name, should, with the 
assistance of the philanthropic public of Melbourne, serve as a living 
memento of her truly natioiial spirit. 

I'he Lady Talbot Milk Institute was established after the manner of 
the Gouttes de Lait in France, with the object of reducing the number of 
deaths of infants in the city and surrounding municipal districts due to 
milk poisoning in the summer months. It had been pointed out to Lady 
Talbot, who had been making inquiries regarding the death rate of infants 
of Melbourne, that a reliable milk supply made available to the poorest 
in the communit\ would lessen the death rate considerably. At her 
instigation, the Council of the Victorian Branch of the British Medical 
Association called a special meeting on 2nd May, 1908, to discuss the 
causes of our high summer death rate amongst infants and the best means 
of remedying it. Both Sir Reginald and Lady Tallx>t were present at 
the invitation of the Council, and the outcom<- of the meeting was the 
establishment of the Institute. 

Sul>sequently a meeting of influential citizens and medical men was 
called at State Government House, when the chief Charitable Trusts of 
Melbourne promised, through their trustees present, a sum of jCyoo, and a 
promise of Government support was given. The main lines of action 
having been formulated by a provisional commitU'e of medical men, Mr. 
F. A. Moule drafted a constitution for the proposed Institute, with the 
kindly assistance of Mr. Mitchell, K.C, A meeting of subscribers was 
held at the Melbourne Town Hall on 24th June, 1908, with Lady 'falbot 
in the chair. The constitution was adopted, and the institution was 
named the Lady Talbot Milk Institute. The constitution provided for a 
Boaxd of Management, and the following members were elected bv the 
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subscribers: — Messrs. W, Morgan and Arthur Payne, and Drs. Stanley 
Argyle and Jeffreys Wood. The British Medical Association elected Drs. 
Hden Sexton, W. Boyd, F. H. Cole, J. W. Dunbar Hooper, and W. 
Atkinson Wood. The following ex-c^ciQ, members were also appointed 
to act on the Board as members: — The Minister and Director of Agricul- 
ture, the Chairman of the Board of Public Health, and the Director of 
the Bacteriological Department, Melbourne University. Dr. F. H. Cole 
resigned, and Dr. Stewart Ferguson was appointed in his place. Dr. 
Helen Sexton was appointed hon. treasurer,' and Dr. W. Atkinson Wootl 
hon. secretary. 

The assistance and co-oi)eration of the Government were sought, and 
the Hon. Geo. Swinburne, Minister of Agriculture, promised both dej^rt- 
mental and monetary assistance, and the Hon. E. H. Cameron, Minister 
of Health, authorized the Department of Public Health to assist the 
Institute. The Cabinet also kindly voted the Institute £^2^0 a year for 
two years. Lady Talbot attended the first meeting of the Board of 
Management, at which Dr. Norris was appointed Chairman of the Board. 
The first work of the Board was to draw up standard conditions for the 
production of specially clean milk, and it was announced that a hall mark 
or certificate would be given to any dairy complying with these conditions, 
and it was also agreed to permit such dairies to deliver their milk supply 
in the special bottles bearing the registered mark of the Lady Talbot Mill? 
Institute. 

So far, only one dairy farm, that of Mr. Hope, at Caulfield, has 
complied with the conditions specified, and it was from his farm that all 
the milk distributed by the Board during the past summer was obtained. 
The milk was produced l)y cows that had by the tulxjrculin test been 
proved to be free from tuberculosis. The milk was immediately cooled 
to below 40 deg. F., and delivered at that temperature to the Willsmere 
Certified Milk Depot, in Melbourne. Tenders w^ere called for the pasteuri- 
zation, bottling and delivery of the milk, and the Willsmere Certified Milk 
Company secured the tender. 

The difficulty of keeping even pasteurized milk in a sound condition for 
twenty-four hours in our hottest weather, and the realization that want 
of proper provision for storage of milk in the home has been a very 
important factor in the causation of summer diarrhoea of artificiaUy-fed 
infants, determined the Board to attempt to improve on the systems else- 
where in vogue by providing and maintaining small ice chests and an 
adequate supply of ice in each house tp which milk was delivered. An 
appeal was made in the press last Christmas, and a generous response on 
the part of the public enabled the Board, at a cost of 7d. a week, to keep 
an ice chest with ice in each house to which the milk was delivered. The 
ice chests were devised by the Board, and from their simplicity and inex- 
pensiveness will, it is trusted, come into more general use. Blocks of ice 
were supplied with the milk each morning by the Willsmere Company. 
This innovation proved a great succels, the milk keeping excellently excepit 
during one very hot week, when the ice supply was found to be inade- 
quate, and the blocks had consequently to be increased in size. 

In order to explain the objects of the Institute, Drs. Norris and A. 
Jeffreys Wood waited by appointment on the Councils of Collingwood, 
Pitzroy and Richmond, and briefly detailed to them the steps that had 
been taken, and the results that the Board hoped to attain by the distribu- 
tion of a clean, safe milk among the poor of the various municipal districts. 
The teoeption accorded to the delegates was most cordial, and the result 
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of the information was that the Collingwood Council voted ^^50 to the 
Institute, Richmond ;^ioo, Prahran ^£50, and Fitzroy ^£20. Such ready 
and hearty co-operation on the part of the Councils was most gratifying 
to the Board, and it is trusted that this movement will meet with the 
hearty approbation of the ratejiayers,’ being, as it is, one of tlie best uses of 
the city funds to keep sickness and death out of the families of the poor. 

A meeting of medical men ))ractising in the city districts was called by 
the Board ; the objects of the Institute were explained to them, and their 
active co-operation and assistance were asked for and obtained. 

Two nurses, with experience in the nursing of infants were engaged by 
the Board to visit all houses to which the milk was distributed. Each 
child was visited and weighed by a nurse at least once a week, and in case 
of sickness the children were seen sometimes twice a day. The excellent 
work done by the nurses in inculcating habits of cleanliness and fresh air 
in the various homes that they visited will be of lasting benefit, and the 
Board feels that this phase of the work of the Institute is of almost equal 
value to that of distributing safe milk. Every effort was made by the 
nurses to encourage mothers to nurse their babies, and many children were 
kept on the breast, instead of being weaned during the hot weather, as the 
result of the nurses’ advice. 

A .small booklet drawn up on the lines of that issued by Dr. Goler, in 
Rochester, U.S.A., was distributed freely amongst the poorer families of 
each district, and judging from the reports of the nurs^, proved of very 
great value to the mothers, and through them to the infants. The direc- 
tions given are simple, and if generally followed would considerably im- 
prove the lot of tine average baby. The Board would suggest that the 
Government of Victoria should print this booklet, to be given to ever\ 
parent who registers the birth of a child. 

Application forms for the milk were issued by the Board to lx? filled 
up by medical men, and on receipt of these signed forms the Chairman 
of the Board instructed the company to deliver an ice chest and milk to 
the address given on the form; the nurse was at the same time directed 
to visit the house and make a report as to the general surroundings, also 
to instruct the mother as to ti^ proper method of attending to the ice 
chest, the milk, and the feeding bottles. The nurse also reported as to 
the means of the family, and, when necessary, an order was made to 
deliver the milk free of charge. In most cases, however, the parents 
were sold coupons at the Ixjginning of the week by the milkmen, and a 
coupon was left for the milkman to collect as he delivered the milk in the 
morning. The coupons were made up in sheets of 14 (two rows of 7), 
each coupon representing one pint of milk, so that a sheet would mean 
a week’s supply of one quart daily, or a fortnight’s supply of one pint 
daily. The price paid by the Institute to the Willsmere Company for the 
milk, pasteurized, bottled, sealed with paraffin wax, and delivered, was 
4d. a pint, and the price paid by tfie parents was on an average 2d. a 
pint. The sealing with paraffin wax of all bottles was insisted upon b> 
the Board as being the only method by which the Board csould insure the 
detection of any tampering with the milk after it left the company’s 
depdt. 

The Board fully recognised the fact that dairies cannot produce 
specially supervised milk without additional expense, and feels sure that 
the general public will realize this fact, and readily respond by paying the 
necessary advance on the general price of milk for a safe, pure milk for 
infants^ 
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At the beginning of January, 1909, the Institute commenced its distri- 
bution of sp^ially supervised milk in the metropolitan area, concentrating 
its efforts chiefly in those municipal districts the local councils of which 
had promised financial aid. Every approved case applying for the milk 
was supplied until June, when the Board susp^ded the supply of milk 
in order to conserve its remaining funds, it being realized that the vital 
value of such milk would be much gieatCT during the coming summer. 

During the five months the Institute was distributing milk 39,594 
joints were distiibuted amongst 294 families, at a cost of i8s. for 

milk and iis. 6d. for ice. The total amount rec'eived for the milk 
from those supplied on a philanthropic basis was 5s. 7d. The 

milk was delivered chiefly in wide-necked pint bottles stamjxid with the 
registered design of the Institute and sto}>pered wdth paraffined com- 
pressed paper wads, over which sterilized paraffin wax was placed to guard 
against removal of the wad liefore delivery. 

About 300 infants were supplied with milk by the Institute, and of 
these on In eight died, a record that the subscril)ers to the Institute may 
well feel proud of, especially when it is remembered that a large majority 
of the infants when first put upon the milk were already suffering from 
diarrlueal troubles due to the defective milk supplied to them during the 
summer months prior to the commencement of the Institute’s supply. It 
is the earnest de^sire of the Board that it will receive such support this 
Near as will enable it to siippl) the milk before the commencement of the 
summei proper, and thus anticipate and prevent diarrheeal diseases amongst 
the infants of the f)oorcr districts of the city instead of having to overtake 
and ('lire them. 

'Fhe (jovernmenl Statist’s returns of deaths of infants under twelve 
months (excluding those in hospitals and public institutions) in the metro- 
politan districts for the first six months 1909 are most encouraging, and 
the Hoard looks forward to still I)etter returns I'^eing dem<>nstrated next 
vear, if funds are provided to enable it to sup])K milk during the w^hoU* 
year, or at least throughout the whole simimer. 


TABLE I. 


I. — Deaths of Infants under twelve months of age (excluding those 
and Public Institutions) in Districts in the Metropolitan area 
first six months of each year. 

Melbourne 
Fitzroy City 
Collingwooa City 
Richmond City 
Brunswick City 
Prahran City 
South Melbourne Citv 


in Hospitals 
during the 


1906. 

1907. 

KpS. 

1909 

*34 

95 

no 

89 

63 

35 

51 

... 38 

48 

35 

42 

31 

42 

42 

47 

34 

50 

35 

33 

40 

37 

39 

40 

32 

44 

34 

4 * 

50 

418 

3*5 

3^4 

3*4 


TABLE 11. 

a . — Xumber of cases supplied by the Institute. 

Melbourne 
Fitzroy City ... 

Collingwood City 
Richmond City 
Brunswick City 
Prahran City ... 

South Melbourne City ... 


Ca'«es. 


J leaths 

48 


0 

26 


2 ' 

79 


3 

74 


I 

11 


0 

37 


0 

*9 


2 
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In Collingwcx>d the average number of infants dying under twelve 
months for the past three years has, during the first half of Ihe year, been 

41.6. During the first half of this year only 31 deaths occurred under 
twelve months, the lowest number recorded for many years. If the Board 
had been able to supply milk from the previous November, many of these 
deaths would have b^i prevented. In the city of Melbourne, exclusive 
of hospitals, the average number of deaths under a year old for the first 
half of the past three years has been 110; this year only 89 deaths 
occurred, the lowest figure yet reached. In Prahran the average has been 

38.6, whereas here again the lowest figures have been obtained this year, 
only 32 infants dying under twelve months. In Richmond the average 
number of deaths for the first half of the past three years has Ijeen 43.6 ; 
tins year only 34 infants died. In South Melbourne the number of in-,, 
fants dying under twelve months in the first half of this year was 50 ; 
the average for the past three years has been 39.6. The Board hoi>es 
that during the ensuing summer the South Melbourne Council will co- 
operate w ith it and endeavour to reduce this waste of infant life. 

In Melbourne and the suburbs over 1,200 infants die eacli year. 'Phe 
Board feels confident that if it receives generous support in its work from 
the councils, the various charitable trusts and the public, it can save at 
least 300 of these lives, l)esides helping the coming generation of children 
to far healthier constitutions, and at the same time improving the surround- 
ings in the poorer homes. 

The Australian-born infant must always looked upon as the l)est 
immigrant for the State, and as a community we must condemn ourselves 
for neglecting to prevent this preventable waste of infant life. The mem- 
bers of the Board have not spared themselves in working up the details of 
this life-saving work, but their efforts will come to naught unless they 
meet with a very active response from the Government and all those in^ 
whose power it lie® to give them substantial assistance. The payment of 
a secretary and nurses for the ensuing twelve months will alone exhaust 
the Board’s present funds, leaving nothing available for the milk or It^ 
distribution. 


Sanitary Methods Adopted at f'ARM. 

The special provisions that have l)een carried out at the farm towards 
obtaining milk free from disease-producing germs and other forms of 
deleterious contamination, have included means for insuring : — 

(a) The freedom from tuberculosis, and the continued maintenance 
of the healthful ness of the herd ; 

{b) Sanitary construction and cleanly maintenance of the premises 
and surroundings in which the cows are milked ; 

{c) Especial care in connexion with the milking ; and 
{d) Special treatment and handling of the milk while on the farm 
premises. 

Health of Herd. — The whole of the cows in the lierd, prior to the 
use of the milk for Institute purposes, were tested with tuberculin bv a 
Government veterinary officer for tuberculosis. Two re- acted to the test, 
and were immediately removed from the herd. All the cow^s that have 
been introduced since have been purchased subject to the tuberculin test, 
and only non-reacting animals retained. Careful manual examination of 
the udders of all the cows has been made at frequent intervals, and this 
examination has been supported by bacteriological tests for coccal 
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infection of the udder by the Institmte's Bacteriologist (Dr* Bull), any cows 
showing such infection being immediately rejected for the supply of 
Talbot milk. 

Milking Shed and Surroundings. — The impervious floor of the milk- 
ing shed is constructed of brick, grouted with cement, and graded in such 
form as to be easily and .quickly flushed with water and to carry off any 
byre fluids. The shed is open on one side, and the perflation whicli this 
allows of, results in complete freedom from all stuffiness and the obnoxious 
smells usually to be observed in cow-she<is. The open side of the shed 
faces the east, and is so constructed as to allow of almost complete insola- 
tion with the morning sun. The holding yards at the end and back of 
the milking-shed are paved with stone pitchers, and there is no unpased 
surface on any side of the shed which is unprotected by other buildings 
from the wind, so that the dust nuisance is reduced to the minimum degree 
possible wdth an open shed. A separate feeding shed is provided along 
the front of the milking shed, and the cows, after being milked, pass 
from their bails through doors in front, to l>e fed in the stalls of the 
feeding shed. This arrangement of separate fec‘ding and milking sheds — 
apart from enabling quicker progress to be made wdth the milking of the 
herd - has the great sanitar\^ advantage that the milking shed is kept free 
from the dust, debris, taints and smells always associated with manger 
feeding. There is no food debris to attract flies into the milking she'd* 
and furthermore, the cows while l>eing milked are not in that excited 
state which is usual when milking and feeding are carried on at the same 
time. The other buildings comjirise cooler rooms, a utensil storage room, 
a wash-up shod in which is the utensil sterilising plant, boiler house, and 
a machinery room. All these buildings have brick floors, and are other- 
wise sanitarily constructed, the rooms in which milk is handled having 
their openings protected by fly wire blinds and doors. 

!Milking Methods. - -The cows have l)een machine-milked throughout 
the whole period of supply. All the cows' udders are clipped bare of 
hair. The tail, rump and quarters are cleansed whenever soiled. Before 
each milking, the udders and teats are w^ashed with warm water and dried, 
the water l>eing changed between each cow, and oftener if required. Be- 
fore the miichines are applied, the first milking of each quarter to the 
amount of three or four squirts (about 2 oz.) is milked by hand into a 
s^xHdal bucket lalielled '‘Rejected Milk.'' The milker's hands are 
thoroughly washed with warm water and soap before commencing the re- 
moval of the fore milk or affixing the machines. Each milker or attendant 
is supplied with clean washable overalls, which are worn during the whole 
of the operations — both during milking and the subsequent treatment of 
the milk. 

Handling of Milk. — As each pair of cows is milked the milk of each 
is weighed separately and the amounts recorded. The milk is at once 
carried across to the <xx>ling room — a distance of 15 lo 20 feet — and 
emptied into a funnel strainer connected with a vat, from which it 
passes to the C 5 entrifuge (milk-cleansing machine). After passing through 
this machine, the milk passes over two Lawrence coolers. The first of 
these is operated with well water, and reduces the temperature of the milk 
to about 60 deg. The second cooler is operated with refrigerated brine, 
and the milk on passing over this is reduced to a temperature of 35 degrees 
as it enters the transport cans. These cans are provided with ice-floats, 
whereby the low temperature is maintained, and the milk is usually de- 
livered’to the contractors at their City Depot in Bourke-street at a tempera- 
ture of about 40 degrees. 
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Supervision of Operations.- -During the whole of the peri(xi of 
.supply, the farm, the stock, the milking methods, and the handling of milk 
have l)een under the almost constant supervision of an Officer of the Dairy 
Supervision Branch of the Agricultural Department. During the early 
weeks of the inauguration of the supply an Officer of the Board of Health 
was continually in attendance while milking operations were being con- 
ducted, and while the milk was l^ing prepared for trans(x)rt. Later 
on, it was found possible to moderate this rigid' control, and the officers 
concerned were only required to be in attendancje intermittently. On two- 
separate occasions, for a period of a fortnight each, when special tests 
were being carried out, a Dairy Supervisor from the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, specially qualified as regards the use of milking machines and the 
handling of milk, was placed in complete charge of the operations on the 
farm. The improved results, as regards wholesomeness of the milk, of 
this expert control as compared with ordinary management will doiibtles.s, 
be fuBy indic'ated in the reiKirt of the Bacteriologist. 

Nurses’ Reports for 1909. 

No. I. 

From January until June, 1909, 1 visited each child who received the/ 
milk (with the exception of two or three older children) at least once 
weekly; those who were really ** sick babies^' I saw much oftener — two 
or three times weekly — and during the acute stages of their illness going 
when possible every day, and in one or two cases twdee daily. 

One both hears and reads a great deal of how present-day parents, 
neglect their children, but 1 have come across only one case of sheer, 
callous neglect, and I have come to the conclusion that most of the seem- 
ing neglect is due either to absolute ignorance or in many cases to physica-l 
incapacity on the part of the mothers. T think much might be done l)\ 
teaching these young mothers a few' simple facts with regard to infant 
feeding. And here I would like to say that I consider the small pamphlet 
printed by the L.I'.M.I. has done an inestimable amount of good, and if 
r might venture to make the suggestion that should any new copieis l)e 
print^ a short diet list for children from one to tw'o years of age would 
f)e a most helpful addition. 

It is among these older children only that I have found the milk has 
not always been put to the uses it should, and I would advise that each 
case should l)e most carefully in<|iiired ihto before being put on to Talbot 
Milk. I'his, 1 think, applies especially to those children over nine months 
old. 

Again, it is worthy of consideration that one is frequently told by the 
poorest (and usually the proudest) of these mothers that for three months 
before their babies were born they lived on dry bread and black tea. This 
is no exaggeration w'hatever, and though, undoubtedly, the various l)enevo- 
lent societies are doing excellent w'ork in this direction, there is still ver\ 
much to be done. 

I tielieve that next year the delivery of the milk is to be undertaken 
by different milkmen in the various suburbs. Should this be so, might 
I offer the suggestion that at some central spot in each suburb a few 
bottles of milk should be left daily, so that an accident such as the 
breakage of a /bottle, either by the deli\'erer or the recipient, could be 
easily remedied. In spite of the many difficulties that always surround a 
new project, I think the L.T.M. Institute may be more than satisfied/ 
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Avith the good work it has done in this its first year, and there are many 
mothers who would tell one that they owe their babies* lives to Talbot 
Milk. Next year I am convinced that the applications for the milk will 
l>e at least doubled, and the good work of the Institute far more widely 
si)read ; and surely this should be so* 

I know^ the expenses are very heavy, but I cannot help feeling that if 
d subscription list were opened the public would nobly respond ; not only 
would the wealthy send their cheques, but, was it widely enough known 
that the money was needed, the j)oorer classes would send in their shillings 
and half-crowns in great numb^s. Again, I think no milk should be 
delivered absolutely free of cliarge — even if only a halfpenny a week 
^could be afforded I think that halfpenny should .be paid. I say this with 
all earnestness, simply from what I have observed during these months. 

While speaking on the money question, I would like to say, on a strictly 
imiX-Tsonal basis, that I think it would be the very greatest mistake for 
the nurses who visit the children to be in any way connected with the 
selling of the coupons or the taking of the money. Once let the people 
think the nurses go for any reason other than to sympathize and look 
after the welfare of the baby, and to my mind every shred of influence 
they may have will be irrevocably lost, and the cry will be changed from 
Here comes Nurse to see Baby !** to Here comes the woman for the 
milk mono) !” and one can hardly expect these poor overworked mothers 
to lake counsel and advice from the woman who comes for the money.** 

1 would like to say a few words as to the way in w^hich I have been 
K^'cived at the many and various homes I have visited. In no case have 
I met with an) thing but courtesy, and I must admit that this was a sur- 
()rise to me. 1 expected to be tolerated,** and found that in most cases 
I was w^elcomed and eagerly looked for, and in several cases where ^he 
()abies luive been seriously ill I cannot sav enough in praise for the con- 
stant and devoted nursing they have received from their parents. All I 
have to say in conclusion is: May the I..7\M. Institute increase its good 
work each year, and prosper exceedingly. 

Briseis Belstead. 


No. 11. 

It is now’ just four months since I first started visiting the babies fed 
on the L.T. Milk in the districts of Richmond, Prahran, and South Mel- 
l»oume. In all 1 have had in my care 120 babies. 

Of tht*se two died in Richmond. One had been on the milk for 
twenty-four* hours c)nly, and was very emaciated with marasnius. The 
other baby had the L.T. Milk for one week. He had been ill for weeks 
with bow’el trouble, and could not take any food. Even the L.T. Milk 
did not agree with him. He was put back to whey and brandy, and died 
a few weeks later. 

Three in South Melbourne — one from neglect ; just skin and bone when 
we first found her. One from heart failure — a miserable little thing, on 
the L.T. Milk nine davs; and one baby who was having the L.T. 
Milk for eleven days, aged three weeks. The babies who have been fed 
on L.T. Milk exclusively under eight months of age, show the greatest 
improvement of all. One child in Prahran, fed on the L.T. Milk pure, 
and an occasional rusk, gained lbs. in four months. 

* In estimating the number of cases supplied, and the deaths, those children who 
have not been on the Institute Milk for at least 7 days have not been counted. 
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The sorrow caused to thp mothers by taking their babies off the L.T. 
Milk is a good proof of how much they appreciated all that had been 
done for them and their babies. 

It has been rather uphill work trying to teach and unteach many of 
them, but I think now the good work has been started we may hope tor 
even better results next year. 

There have been no complaints in my districts about the L.T. Milk 
for some time past, and everything has b^n quite satisfactory. 

A. M. Ingram. 

'Conclusion. 

In conclusion, the Board acknowledges with grateful thanks the valu* 
able assistance rendered by the Health Department and the Stock and 
Dairy Supervision Branch of the Department of Agriculture; the work 
done by the officers of these Departments has been simply invaluable to the^ 
Board. The Board also gratefully acknowledges the assistance it has 
received from the directors and manager of the Willsmere Certified Milk 
Company, who have spared no trouble in carrying out the wishes of the 
Board, and to whose enthusiastic co-operation the success has in no small 
part been due. 


Caulfield Model Dairy Farm— The Approved Farm. 

/. M. B, Connor, Dairy Supenisor. 

The public spirited citizens of Melbourne who have been the means of 
establishing the Lady TaUx)t Milk Institute, having for its object a pure 
and healthful supply of specially supervised milk for delicate infants, have 
every reason to be satisfied with their enterprise and with their success 
in obtaining, so early, a milk supply produced under the satisfactory oon- 
ditions obtaining at the farm of Air. George H. Hojie, situated at 
Caulfield. 

Great as may be the pulilic service performed by the Lady Talbot In- 
stitute in dijjtributing this supply of pure nourishment to poor and delicate 
children, the indfirect benefit of its example and precept in encouraging 
the establishment of such farms as the one under review is not less valu- 
able. Owing to the large number of practical farmers and dairymen who 
have visited the premises during the last six months, it may reasonably 
be hoped that the standard of the bulk milk supply to the city will l>e 
raised by this example. Certainly, an object lesson has been furnished 
by Mr. Hope, and he has been able to show that the standard conditions, 
as to sanitary management, laid down by the Institute, can be cc»n plied 
with consistently with profit making. The encouragement and develop- 
ment of milk farms similar to this one would certainly have an appreciable 
effect in diminishing the rate of infant mortality in the cities. 

The pAfeM Generally. 

The farm comprises 63 acres, and is sub-divided into 14 paddocks, 
varying in size from i to 7 acres. Most of the paddocks open into a 
30-feet lane running through the middle of the property, whi(± makes it 
con\enient for tlie distribution of the dairy herd for grazing, and also 
for tlie removal of crops into the bam. Each paddock gate is painted 
white and numbered. Fifty -three acres are under intense cultivation and* 
rotation of f6dder crops throughout the year. Seven acres are used as a 
run for the dairy herd. 
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GENERAL VIEW OF THE CAULFIEI.D MODEL DAIRY FARM. 
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'fhe improved methods of cultivation and rotation of crops adopted on 
this farm, on the advice of officers of the Department of Agriculture, are 
forcibly demonstrated by the heavy yields of fodder crops grown; par- 
ticularly when it is considered that the soil is of a white sandy nature, 
and, in its virgin state two years ago, was covered with a dense growth 
of bracken fern. It was then not fertile, but its mechanical condition 
facilitates cultivation at all periods of the year, and by applying suitable 
manures it resj)onds readily with payable yields of fodder crops. 



2. GROUND PLAN OF PADDOCKS, SHOWING SYSTEM OF SUB-DIVISION. 

The method adopted in clearing the bracken fern, was to plougli (some 
14 inches deep), getting below the roots, three horses being used in a 
single furrow plough. After harrowing, the roots were raked into heaps 
and burned. Continuous cultivation has sim'e kept the paddocks free 
from further growth of bracken. 

To successfully work such a farm as this it is necessary to have somt* 
system. Many farmers lack system in their operations. This is often 
due to pressure of work, to want of foresight in planning, or to the 
careless conception of requirements by the owner. Mr. Hope has a 
system and follows it, always planning ahead, and thereby keeping the 
farm operations up-to-date. 

Tile Drainage. 

Some 20 acres have so far been drained wnth ,^-inch tile drains. The 
advantages to be derived by draining this sandy land are apparent bv the 
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luxuriant crops grown. A com- 
parison of those paddocks 
drained (as indicated by black 
irregular lines on the ground 
plan of farm, page 556), as 
against those undrained, shows 
a wonderful difference in 
growth. It is Mr. Hope’s 
intention to drain the balance 
of the farm in the immediate 
future. 

The aim is to produce as 
much fodder as ix)ssible by in- 
tense culture, and systematic ro- 
tation of crops, aided b\ farm- 
yard and artificial manures and 
irrigation. Past experience 
points to the possibility of 
l)eing able to carry two cows to 
the acre, if a certain quantity 
of concentrated foods, such as 
bran, oats, corn meal, &c., is 
[iurchased to supplement the 
farm grown crops. 

Irrigation. 

A dam is constructed in the 
lowest portion ol the farm. 
This was originally an old 
water hole of solid cla}. It 
was excavated some 8 feet and 
the contents used for building a 

4 feet wall thus giving the dam 
12-feet depth. 'J'he capacit} 
of the dam is 700,000 gallons. 

Alongside the dam, there is 
a small house containing a 

5 h.p. electric motor, and a 
small centrifugal pump, l)> 
which 4,000 gallons of water 
t)er hour are pumped into the 
tank on the top of the silo, 
alKHit 20 chains aw a). The 
supply tank is of 19,000 gal- 
lons capacity and from it a 
3-inch main distributes the 
water for irrigation purposes 
all over the farm. Taps are 
fixed at convenient intervals, 
and the methods of irrigation 
vary according to the require- 
ments of thecrop grow^n. Second- 
hand fire-brigade hose is used .so 
that the water can reach the 
farthest point required from the 
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principal water main. An ingenious invention of Mr. Hope's, in the way 
of a very fine spray or sprinkler, is shown in one of the illustrations. It 
will water, in the still atmosphere, 1,200 square feet ; equal to i J inches of 
fine rain per hour over that area. The sprinkler is built of iron, and can 
be balanced to any angle required by two suspending iron weights. It is 
connected with the main pipes by means of a hose. 



4. SPRINKLER IN OPERATION. 


A bore was sunk on the highest point on the farm, and at 100 feet 
depth, first-class water was obtained. The supply is conveyed bv pipes 
to properly constructed water troughs in the various x>addocks, thus in- 
suring for the cows an abundance of pure water. 

Growing Crops. 

The various paddocks on the farm at the time of writing (ist JuU), 
are sown with the following crops, viz. : — 

Paddock No. i. — Sown 3rd April, i acre Bonanza oats, at the rate 
of 2 bushels to the acre; 5 acres, mixed crop of oats, i bush., barley 
1 bush., tares J bush. Manured with a light dressing of stable manure, 
and blood manure at the rate of 120 lbs. per acre. 

Paddock No. 2. — This paddock has been ploughed, at intervals, three 
times, viz., 3 inches deep, 6 inches and 9 inches respectively. It was 
harrowed three times, and allowed to lie idle for two months. On the 21st 
April it was sown with i bush, black oats, 1 bush, barley, \ bush. r\e, 

J bush, tares, per acre. Manured at the rate of 3 cwt. mixed manure 
per acre. 

Paddock No. j. — Sown on loth June with a mixture of tick beans. 
Storm King oats, and barley, and has just had a heavy crop of maize 
harvested off it. Manured with light dressing of stable manure and 2 
owt. of superphosphate per acre. 

Paddock No. 4.. — Ploughed 10 inches deep, and allowed to lie idle for 
two weeks; 3 acres sown with 2 bush, per acre of a mixture of white 
oats, tares, rye and barley. Manured at the rate of 2 cw^t. blood manure 
per acre, and a light dressing of stable manure. 

Paddock No. 5. — Ploughed 9 inches deep. Sown with a mixture of 
Boiianza oats i bush., tick beans J bush., peas bush., and barlev, 1 
hush, per acre. Sown 26th February, 1909. Manured with i cwt. 
superphosphate, and | cwt. sulphate of ammonia per acre. 
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Paddock No, g , — Plcmghed 9 inches deep, harrowed and cross- 
Ploughed 9 inches deep, manured with stable manure and 2 cwt. blood 
manure to the acre, and sown with the following mixture: — One bush. 
N.Z. black oats, i bush, barley, J bush, tick beans per acre. 
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Paddock No, g, — Ploughed 9 inches deep, liarrowed andl cross- 
harrowed twice and rolled. Sown on 26th February witii a mixture of 
stout white oats, rye, tares and barley. Manured with 3 cwt. blood manure 
cUid a light dressing of stable manure. 

Paddock No, 10, — Half of this paddock was ploughed 10 inches deep, 
harrowed four times, cross-harrowed and rolled. Sown on loth Sep- 
tember, 1908, with lucerne in drills, at the rate of 7 lbs. of Hunter River 
seed to the acre. This crojj has done remarkably well, and has returned 
four cuttings since sown. The balance of this paddock was sown with 
lucerne on 15th March, and at the present time is looking well. During 
the coming spring, 15 acres additional will be put under this valuable 
fodder crop. 

Paddock No, ii, — Ploughed 10 inches deep, harrowed twice, and 
cross-harrowed. Sown on ’^th April with a mixture of Algerian oats 1 
bush., rye J bush., tares | bush., and barley i bush. Manured with i 
cwt. blood manure and 2 cwt. superphosphate per acre. 



6. MILKING AND FEEDING SHEDS. 


Paddock No, 12, — Three acres sown on 12th March with mixture of 
black oats, rye, tares and barley ; 3 acres sown same day with Bonanza 
oats at the rate of 2J bush, per acre. Manured with cwt. blood 
manure per acre. 

Paddock No, /j. — Ploughed 10 inches deep, harrowed twice and 
cross-harrowed and rolled. Sown on 6th March with black oats i bush., 
barley i bush., rye J bush., tares i'bush. per acre. Manured at the 
rate of i cwt. blood manure per acre. 

Paddock No 14. — Treatment of land manuring the same as paddock 
No. 13. Sown on 23rd March, with 2 bushels of Bonanza oats per acre. 

The Milking and Feeding Sheds. 

The buildings form such an important feature in the sanitary produc- 
tion of a pure and wholesome milk .supply that thev merit description. 
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The milking and feeding sheds are separate as shown in the illustra- 
tions on pages 559 and 560. -The roofs are so constructed as to allow 
the morning sun to have full play into them. In both cases the floors 
are well bricked and impervious with a sufficient fall to carry off the 
drainage. The milking shed contains 12 double bails, each teil being 
6 ft. 6 in. in width, thus allowing 24 cows to be bailed up at one time. 

When the first batch is milked a door is opened at the head of the 
bail, through which the a>ws move directly across a small passage into* 
the feeding shed, exactly the same size as the milking shed. Another 
batch of 24 cows is bailed up in the milking shed, and by the time this 
batch is milked, the original 24 have had their feed, and are passed out 
through the door at the head of the bail, into the paddock. The second 
batch then occupies the feeding shed until a third batch is milked and 
ready to be fed. 



8. THE MILKING SHED, WITH L.K.O. MACHINES IN OPERATION. 

When the photograph wae taken, the three Ijoys in the foreground were undergoing »i fortniglit'a 
instruction in cleanlinew and sanitation by Mr. W, H. Clowes, Dairy Supervisot, who is standing in the 
background. 

The advantages of a separate feeding slied are many. In the first 
place, it enables a larjge number of cows to be milked in a comparatively 
small shed, as there is continuity of operations, one batch after another 
being milked and fed without any inconvenience. Another advantage is 
that the cows are less excited when milked without being fed, and let 
down their milk better. A further great advantage in con- 
nexion with the main object of a j)ure and wholesome milk supply, is that 
there is no smell to taint the milk, .and consequently nothing to attract 
flies in the milking shed, as the flies follow the feed. The bins in the 
feeding shed are so constructed that the cows cannot waste their food. 

Water is laid on at different points throughout the two sheds, and the 
system of cleaning and construction is such that there is an entire absence 
of the obnoxious odours present in the large ma jority of milking sheds in* 
general use. The cows droppings are removed after each .shed is milked. 
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The abundance of sunlight and fresh air that has free access at all 
times to these buildings tends to keep them sweet and free from undesir- 
able bacteria that require certain insanitary conditions to live. 

COOLING CHAMBER, CENTRIFUGING ROOM, ETC. 

This is shown in illustration No. 5 (section of cool room), and also on 
the right hand side of photograph No. 6. 

In the room adjoining the cool ciiaraber an Alfa Laval Centrifuge i.s 
installed ; this room and the next one (can room) are both dust-proof and 
fly-proof. Alongside the can room is the wash-up room fitted with vats, 
steam jets and connexions. In this room is the steam chest (sterilizer) where 
all the metal ware, coolers, cups of milking machines, and such like are 
sterilized twice daily. The steam jets are used for steaming milk cans, 
buckets and the like. 

The walls of this chamlxir are surrounded by sealed air spaces, and 
are packed with non-conducting substances, to prevent the heat being 
absorbed. Brine is circulated through a series of coils susi:)ended in a 
large tank, within the chamber : ammonia is employed to reduce the brine 
to a very low temperature. The water for cooling the condenser is kept 
cool by means of a louvre tower as seen in photograph No. 5. Ice is 
also stored in the chamber. 

The rubber-tubing of the milking machines is boiled for 15 minutes 
after use, and then immersed in limewater until next milking. 

Adjoining this room is the boiler room containing a one h.p. boiler, 
which is used for cleaning and steaming purposes. In the event of a 
breakdown in the electric system, this small lx>iler is used as a motive 
p<.>wer for driving the milking machines. On the north side of the cool 
room is the machinery room, containing two small De Lavergne refri> 
gerators, each of 5 cwt. ice capacity. These machines take h.p. to drive 
the two of them. The two buildings have brick floors with requisite fall. 

A complete plant has rec’ently l)een erected for bottling all milk on the 
premises, and a Wickham’s Patent Bottle Washer and Soaker installed for 
washing and sterilizing the bottles before use. 

The iF odder Buii.dings. 

Photograph No. 9 shows the exterior of the barn, and No. 10 the 
interior, with men chaffing maize, crushing oats, and pulping pumpkins 
from the stored heap outside the btrn, their operations being carried on 
alongside a long feed mixing brick pit. 

An elevator, as seen in the view, runs through underneath the chaff- 
cutter, and the fodder that is intended for silage falls directly into the 
elevator, and is carried into either silo as required. The chaffeutter is 
a 3-knife machine capable of cutting 6 tons of green material per hour. 
Oaten hay or oaten chaff, which is used in the formation of a balanced 
ration, is chaffed and falls direct into the mixing pit. For storage pur- 
ix>ses, the chaff is delivered by the elevator into a tindinetl chaff room 
capable of holding some 35 tons. The advantages of this method of 
storage are that the room is vermin proof, and that vermin cannot live 
in the midst of the loose chaffed material. The chaff room has doors 
leading direct into the feeding bin. 

The pulper is used for crushing and pulping pumpkins and all kinds 
of root crops grown on the farm. Pulped mangolds and carrots are regu- 
larly fed to the cows, and give good results. 

The grain crusher is used for crushing barley, wFeat, oats and such 
like grains used in the daily ration as c’oncentrated foods. A watchful 
eye is always kept by the owner as to market values from time to lime, 
and whatever offers the best value from a nutritive and commercial stand- 
point is bought. The bam is sufficiently large to hold a twelve months’ 
supply of hay, straw and concentrated foods. 



SILOS AND BARN, SHOWING PUMPKINS STORED IN FRONT. 
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Portion of the barn floor if. pitched for the purpose of enabling full 
loads of feeding stuff to be carted right into the barn and alongside the 
chaffcutter, thus facilitating labour when handling the green forage crops 
intended for silage. It will be observed from the plan of the buildings 
that the silos and barn are close to the feeding sheds, A tram line runs 



10. INTERIOR OF BARN — CHAFF-CUTTER, PULPER, AND CRUSHER AT WORK. 


along the side of the feeding shed, and is connected with the feed bin b\ a 
(lt>or through the wall ; thus the feed when mixed ready for use is thrown 
through the doorway direct into the trolley and conveyed by the tram line 
to the feed boxes. 

Stables and Night Shelter. 

I'he stables are close by the other buildings. Three draught mares ot 
g(K)d type are continuously in use on the farm. Detached stables for 
housing two pure-bred Ayrshire bulls, with exfTcise yards, are in close 
proximity. 

The shelter shed in paddoe'k No. 13 is nutiirally well protecteil from 
the prevailing winds, which come from the north and south-west. The 
shelter shed is built round four sides of a square each side 200 feet long, 
or 600 feet in all. It is 10 feet in width and 7 feel high, with iron 
roof. The rain (ratchment is diverted into tanks, which in turn feed a 
drinking trough in the centre of the courtyard. 

The shed floors are of brick, and are raised 6 inches above the sur- 
face level of the yard so as to form a platform stand for the cows. This 
platform is divided by w(K)den framework into 124 stalls with feed trough 
at the head so providing accommodation for feeding and housing the herd 
throughout the year, and also giving facilities for properly conserving the 
solid and liquid manure. 

The Dairy Herd. 

Photograph No. 12 shows some of the dairy herd in the receiving 
yard, waiting to lie milked. It will be seen from this picture and from 
photograph No. 13, which represents the whole of the dairy herd, that 
the Ayrshire breed is strongly predominant in the herd. It is Mr. Ho|)e’s 
intention to have nothing but pure-bred Ayrshire cows in the near future. 
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Every cow’s milk is weighed and tested, and the duffers ” will be 
ultimately rejected, and replaced by young cows to be again culled after 



II. SHELTER SHED. 


proof at the pail. Most of the present herd have been purchased from 
the well-known Ayrshire herds of Messrs. Mclvor (Seymour), F. J, 
Stansmore (Pomborneit), Brisbane (Camperdown), and Buchanan 



12. SOME OF THE DAIRY HERD WAITING TIIEIR TURN TO BE MILKED. 


4 

(Flinders). As they were mostly on their first calf when purchased, it 
will require another sea.son’s trial to finally test their abilities at the pail. 

Motive Power - 

All machinery on the farm is driven by electricity supplied from the 
l^lectric Lighting and Traction Company of Australia, a 7-h.p. motor being 
used. As the cost is 2d. per unit, I!ilr. Hof^e finds it much cheaper than 
any other, power. 
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The Silos. 

Photograph No. 10 shows a 
combined brick silo and tank 
stand. The silo holds 150 tons 
of silage, and the tank 19,000 
gallons of water. The second 
silo in this photograph is builr 
of wood and iron, and has a 
capacity of no tons. Both 
silos are divided into three com- 
partments, 4 in. X I in. T. & G. 
blue gum hardwood l)eing used 
for the partitions. 

There is a triangular chute 
or chimney (see No. 5) in the 
centre of each silo, which is 
connected by a series of doors 
with each of the three compart- 
ments. 'rhe silage is emptied 
from the different levels through 
the.se doors, from which it falls 
to the bottom on to an under- 
ground elevator. This elevator 
emi>ties lx)th silos, carrying the 
silage to the mixing pit. This 
simple contrivance is a great 
lalK)Ur-sa\ing appliance as a 
bo\ can empty lK)th silos by this 
means. If the silage is re- 
(iuired for distribution in the 
feeding paddocks, it can be 
emptied througlv a series of 
doors, as shown in the photo- 
graph, into a dray below, and 
carted wlierever required. This 
year the iron silo has l)een 
filled and the brick silo (onh 
completed recently) partly 
filled. There are enough crops 
coming to maturit) on the farm, 
at the present time, to fill both 
silos in the spring. 

In hand feeding, an attempt 
is being made to study the re- 
quirements of each individual 
cow ; and from the knowledge 
gained fixing wdiat ration each 
cow wall require, according to 
the quantity and quality of milk 
obtained. The nutritive re(}uire- 
ments of cows vary as their lacta- 
tion progres.ses I'hcir needs can- 
not be satisfactorily supplied by 
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work. It has also been found advantageous to vary the ration according 
to the yield of the cows, a fuller ration as regards quantity and quality 
being given to the heaviest yielders. At the present time the following 
rations are«*being fed : — 

f Analysis of Rations. 



1 VVeijrhu 

j 

j Wat^T. 

Protein. 

Carbo- 

hydrates. 

Fat. 

Total 

I)i»(estib1e. 

No. 1 Ration. 

1 lbs 


1 




Green Crop 

40 

31-72 

•52 

i 4-72 

•16 

5 40 

Silage (Maize) 

.35 

27-69 

•28 

4 03 

21 

4-58 

Lucerne Hay 

i r 

•42 

•51 

207 

05 

2 63 

Oaten Hay ... 

5 

•44 

21 

2 32 

•08 

2-61 

Bran 

5 

■m 

1 -63 

2-20 

•14 

2-97 

Oil Cake 

2 

•18 

■44 

•95 

24 

1 63 

Oats (Crushed) 

2 

22 

1 18 

•89 

•OS 

1-15 

Malt Combings 

1 

•09 

20 

■36 

02 

•58 


95 

61 36 

2-97 

17 57 

1 01 

21 -55 



Nutritive ratio, 1 to 0*7 



No. 2 Ration. 

11,8 






Green Crop... 

.35 

27-76 

45 1 

4 13 

14 

4 72 

Silage 

30 

23 73 

24 [ 

3 48 

•21 1 

3-93 

Lucerne Hay 

i S 

•42 

5-i 1 

207 

05 j 

2-64 

Oaten Hay ... 

10 

•89 

•43 ! 

4 61 

•15 ! 

5 22 

Bran ... • • 

5 

•60 

•63 i 

2-20 

•15 , 

2-98 

Oil Cake 

1 

•09 

■22 1 

•42 

12 1 

•76 

Oats (Crushed) 

1 

•11 

09 

•45 

04 ; 

•58 

Malt Combings 

1 

•09 

•20 

•36 

•02 1 

•58 


88 

5.3-69 

2-78 

17*75 

•88 1 

21-41 



Nutritive ratio, 1 to 7-1. 


No. 3 Ration. 

lbs 

! 

' 




Green Crop... 

.30 j 

23-79 1 

•39 1 

3-54 ! 

12 

4 05 

SUage ... ... ... ' 

25 ’ 

19-77 

■20 1 

2-90 ! 

•17 

.3 27 

Oaten Hay ... 

15 

1-.33 

■64 

6-96 

23 

7 83 

Crushed Oats 

1 ! 

•11 

■09 

•45 

•04 

•58 

Oil Cake 

i f 

•Oil 

•22 

42 

1 

12 

•76 

1 

72 1 

45-09 i 

4-54 1 

14-27 i 

•68 

16*49 


Kutritive ratio, 1 lo 10-2. 


♦ •»#♦***# 

Cost ok Feeding Infants. 


Table showing the average Relative Cost of feeding a thriving Infant, up to the age of 
9 months, with Milk and with Patent Food, reckoning on the basis of 4d. per pint 
for Milk and 18s. per dozen 6-oz. tins for P^^jbent Food. 


Daily quantity of food required for 
an infant during: first S months of 
life. 

Milk. 

Patent Food. 

Cost of Milk 

Cost of 
Patent Food. 

Saving: 

effected 

Milk Diet. 


oz. 

oz. 



per day. 

Istweek ... 

12 

1 

21d. 

3d. 

4d. 

2nd to 3rd week ‘ ... ... i 

18 

I li 

4d. 

44d. 

4d. 

3rd to 0th Week ... ^ | 

20 1 

H 

4d. 

74d. 

Sd. 

6th week to 3rd month " ' 

30 

34 

6d. 

104d. 


3rd to 6th thonth ... 

35 

44 

7d. 

Is. 14d. 

64d! 

5th to 9th month ... 

40 

5 

8d. 

Is. 8d. 

7d 
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THE MARKETING OF EGGS. 

H, y. Haii>kins^ Poultry Expert, 

That there are numerous outlets for eggs cannot be denied, but there 
ore ways and means of securing a much more uniform price than is 
usually obtained. A great number of farmers pay little or no attention 
to the regular gathering of eggs, and through carelessness lose heavily 
each year. Stale and fresh eggs are indiscriminately put into old cases 
wdth simply chaff packing, and that often musty, the result being that 
the buyer often makes an absolute loss on his purchase. 

The principal buyers are the exjwt agents, produce dealers, biscuit 
manufacturers, confectioners, caterers, hotel and restaurant keepers, hospi- 
tals, asylums, and the general public. 

Quality. — The general rule is to consider newness the only desir- 
able quality in eggs. More than this is necessary, the daily gathering of 
the eggs being essential; in fact, when the temperature exceeds 8o degrees, 
this should be done twice a day. I'hrough being permitted to remain in 
the nests three and four ilays, during which period they may be sat upon 
by a dozen hens, the eggs become spoilt ami in many cases incubated. 
I'he change which takes plac:e during 72 hours’ exposure to the sun’s 
rays, or during the many visits to a cosy nest by more than one hen dis- 
turbs and disflavours the egg. The two changes which cause the greatest 

objection are due to the development of the embyro chick or to the for- 
mation in the decaving eggs of the very foul -smelling hydrogen sul- 
phide jias. 

If eggs are exjKvsed to the rays of the sun, or to dampness for any 

length of time, miu'h of their goodness is destroyed. 

For food purposes fresh eggs are er]ual in value, although varying in 
tint of yolk. Some are pale, whilst others are mucli darker. This paleness 
is undoubtedly due to a lack of green food, whilst an excess of grass and 
animal food will very materially darken the yolk. It is admitted by 
many authorities that the white of the spring egg is of firm quality and 
will ‘^stand up” better than that of the summer egg. With this 1 fully 
agree. 

*Newiy-laid fertile eggs cannot be distinguished from infertile eggs, 
the germ of the chick T)eing micros('oi)ic in size. If the egg is imme- 
diately cooled and ke})t at a temj^erature l)t‘low 70 degrees F., the germ 
will not develop. At a temperature of 103 degrees F. the development 
of the ('hick prcH:eeds rapidly. It will readily be understood that a 
fairly low temperature is b<3st for eggs intended for market purposes. 

Grading. — No farm products are more difficult to grade than eggs,, 
as they reejuire separate and careful handling. Grading, as we know it, 
is usually confined to size, colour, and approximate freshness, but to the 
expert candler it means much more. 

As the heavy laying period approaches, the egg grader is usually 
hard at the work of candling ; a stronger light is requisite where many 
tons of eggs have to be tested. The light is enclosed int a \px or a tin 
cylinder in which are made openings the size of a two-shilling piece. 
The room being darkened, the candler holds the egg to the light, large 
end upward, and gives it a quick turn in order to view all sides and to 
cause the cxintents to whirl within the shell. A very stale egg will whirl 
about as if filled with water ; in other cases there appears a marked increase 
of space in the air sac (broad end), clearly showing the amount of evapo- 
ration that has taken place, or loss of weight. To prevent this loss in 
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weight, eggs should never be kept in a hot or warm room or exposed to 
draught for any length of time ; but should be kept in dry drawers or 
sectional cupboards in a fairly even tempeirafured dairy or storehouse. 
For culinary purposes, infertile eggs are best, as their keeping qualities 
are greatly enhanced. 

Cause of Objectionable Flavours. — The flavour or odour of an 
egg may be noticeably influenced by the feed given. This has been de- 
monstrated by feeding hens heavily on maize, musty or smutty wheat, 
tainted meat, turnips, spices, or an excess of onions. The principles 
underlying feeding should l)e the providing of a mixed diet and the 
avoidance of an excess of any one particular food. At times many pecu- 
liarities are found in eggs, such as blood spots, a broken yolk, or some 
bacterial contamination. I'hese are due largely to improper feeding, 
putrid meat, in the writer’s opinion, being chieSy responsible. 

Shell Variation. -Egg shells vary in colour, firmness, and shafx^ 
These variations are more a matter of breed or the individuality of the 
hen than of feed, except in cases where shell- forming material i*s not 
provided. Strength of the shell is very important, owing to the great 
loss which cx:curs, not only in marketing, hut when used for hatching pur- 
pioses. Too much forcing, viz., an excess of meat and a lack of mineral 
matter will tend to develop weak shell formation. 

Misshapen Eggs. — Hens that constantly lay malformed eggs should 
be got rid of, as their progeny are liable to the same trouble. The causes 
of these badly-shaped eggs are many. Whilst dissecting birds, I have 
noticed that many hens have had slight ruptures in the oviduct, or a slightly 
misplaced egg channel, causing a difficulty in laying. A slight stoppage 
of the egg when about to he laid creates a dent in the centre of egg. 
Such eggs are best eaten straight away, anti should on no account l)e 
used for incubation purpo.ses. 

Brown v. White Shelled Eggs. — For some time past the English 
buyers have laid stress on shell colour, preferring the brown shell to the 
white. An idea has got abroad that the brown egg is of greater value 
for culinary purposes than the white. This is quite an erroneous idea. 
The Leghorn, Minorca, or Andalusian egg is quite equal in its nutritive 
value to that laid by such breeds as Orpingtons, Wvandottes, and Ply- 
mouth Rocks, etc. In my opinion, colour counts for little. Those accus- 
tomed to the use of brown-shelled eggs naturally prefer them, but the 
same applies to white eggs. Uniformity of colour, as well as other 
points, pleases the eye, and for that reason, and no other, should there 
be any preference. 

Size. — The size of egg is chiefly controlled by the breed or by the 
selection of layers of large eggs, particularly the latter. Pullets at the 
l)eginning of the laying period lay eggs decidedly smaller than those pro- 
duced at a later stage. The average food value is a little greater in large 
eggs per pound than that of small eggs,' because of a smaller percentage 
of shell in the former. 

That the breed influences the size of egg is undisputed, and it may be 
as well to remind readers of the breeds which are in the front rank 
as producers of large eggs. They are Minorcas, Spanish, Andalusians, 
Black Orpingtons, Leghorns, and Plymouth Rocks, whilst on the other 
hand, Wyandottes, Hamburghs, and most of the game birds lay a rela- 
tively small egg. Some of the finest eggs I have ever seen were pro- 
duced by ran Orpington- Minorca cross. Good specimens of eggs are the 
rule with Plymouth Rocks, and Black Orpingtons, those of the latter 
being of a beautiful brown tint. 
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Dirty Eggs. — Dirty eggs are grouped roughly in three classes : — 

{a) “Plain dirties>“ those to which soil or dung adheres; 

(p) “ Stained “ eggs, those soiled by contact with damp straw or other 
material which discolours the shell (“plain dirties^ ^ when 
washed usually show this appearance) ; 

(r) “ Smeared “ eggs, those covered with the contents of broken eggs. 

The farmer is to blame for the first two classes. The third class is 
found all along the route from the nest to the consumer. The per- 
centage of dirty eggs varies with the season and weather conditions. It 
is noticeably increased during wet weather, especially when nests are 
exposed. Covered nest boxes prevent discolouration, and, in many cases 
lessen the chance of the hens eating their eggs. Hundreds of pounds, are 
lost annually by farmers through permitting their hens to lay in open-top 
boxes. The birds jump down into nests where other birds have laid and 
this often results in broken eggs. 

Co-operative Action Necessary. — If the present rate of progress 
continues, and I firmly believe it will, farmers will find it necessary to 
adoj)t similar methods of marketing eggs to those in operation in Denmark, 
viz., b\ means of co-operative egg export societies. 

Alx>ut one-half of the lo('al egg trade is handled by private dealers, 
who are eriually severe in rejecting bad eggs and maintaining the quality. 
One of the easiest methods of marketing eggs lies at the very door of 
our co-operativ^e butter factories. Surely, if a farmer has one or two cans 
of cream to deliver to the factory, what is to prevent him taking, 
say, 60 doz. eggs at the same time. The buying of eggs at the creameries 
has lx?en much talked of, but little action has so far b^ taken. 

Buying Eggs by Weight. — It is recognised by leading egg farmers 
that the time is ripe for the disposal of eggs by their weight. Action 
should lx; taken in this connexion, ere the breeds are allowed to deteriorate 
- as they surely will if no inducement is held out to the farmer, who is 
careful to market only eggs of tail* size. 

Essentials Necessary in Producing Good Eggs. 

Hens that produce i8o to 200 eggs yearly. 

Hens that produce eggs of 2 oz. weight on the average. The breeds 
already mentioned may be ex])ected to do this. 

Gootl housing, regular feeding and watering, and clean dry nest.s. 

Gathering eggs daily. When the temperature is alK>ve 80 degrees 
gather twice daily. 

Confining broody hens as soon as discovered. 

The rejection, as doubtful, of all eggs found in a nest not visited the 
previous day. Such should be used in the home. 

The placing of summer eggs, as soon as collected, in the coolest place. 

The prevention, at all times, of moisture in any form, coming in 
contact with the egg. 

The disposal of the cockerels before they get among the hens. Also, 
the selling of old male birds, or confining same from the time hatching 
is over until required again. 

The using of cracked and dirty eggs in the home. 

The marketing of all eggs at least once each week, oftener if possible. 

Keeping eggs as dry and cool as possible when en route to market, or 
when stored. 

Keeping eggs away from bad odours, or musty cellars. 

The use of strong, clean cases and good fillers. 
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SPRING MANAGEMENT OF REES. 

/?. Beuhne^ President^ Victorian Apiarists^ Association. 

Bees are best left entirely un(listurl)ed during June, July, and August. 
If all colonies are examined in April or May to see whether they have 
sufficient stores (25 to 30 lbs. of .honey) and a laying queen, there is no 
need for the bee-keeper to open the hives during winter. Moreover, if 
anything should be wrong, no steps can l)e taken to rectify it during tht* 
winter months. 

During the first or sec'ond week in September, however, all colonies 
should Ixj examined to st'e that there is a queen in each hive and stores 
enough to meet the inneasing oeniands of bnxxi- rearing. At this time 
of the year, it is better to err in having slightly too much honey in the hiv'\s 
rather thin t(X) little; for when, later on, brood-rearing is in full swing 





SPRING EXAMINATION OF HIVES, 


stores will rapidly disappear should unfavorable weather [)revent l>ees 
flying out to gather new' stores. A colony which comes to the verge of 
starvation in spring destroys, first, the unsealed lirvse, and, eventual 1\, 
even tears out the sealed brood, thus doing, away with the coming genera- 
tions of workers. • 

To provide against such emergencies, not only should each colony have, 
plenty of stores at the Ibeginning of winter, but the bee-keeper should set 
aside a number of ccanbs of sealed honey during the previous summer. 
Should a shortage occur in any of the colonies, he can at once supply the 
want by removing an empty outside comb from the brexxi chamber and 
replacing it with one of sealed honey. In order to keep (x>mbs of honey 
from one season to gnother it is necessary that they should be taken indoors 
and kept,.c}osed up and moth-proof in a dry place. 

The object of the first spring overhaul of bees is to find out the con 
dition of colonies with a view of working them up to a maximum strength 
in bees for the honey flow, with a rninimum of labour and attention. 
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'This will enable the bee-keeper to look after a greater number of colonies 
and to avoid all unnecessary oj)erations ; at the same time he will have 
-perfect control of his apiary. 

My own practice is as fellows -All my queens are clipped — one wing 
•only. This enables me to know their ages, which: is necessary for the 
carrying out of my system. There are many bee-keepers who, for various 
reasons, object to clipping queens. They can, however, have the advan- 
tage of knowing the ages just the same, if they mark their queens b\ 
clipping off the extreme tip of one upper wing, thus distinguishing the 
queen without preventing flight. My hives, and also the queens, are 
numbered. I keep a register which shows which queen is in each hive. 
Before commencing with the spring overhaul, I rule a page in my pocket- 
book into eight columns Over the first four, I put the figures r, 2, 3, 4 ; 
•over the fifth, L (for light) ; the sixth, H (for heavy) ; the seventh, I. Qu. 
(Inferior Queen) ; and over the eighth, Notes. 

Starting at the nearest corner of the apiarv I open hive No. 80. I 
find there are three combs of brood and enough stores. I notice the queen 

is clipped. I close the hive and write 80 into column three. No. 79 

has 4 combs brood but rather too little honev. Queen is clipped. I 

therefore put 79 into column ‘‘ 4 and also into column L.” In this 

way, I go right through the whole apiary. Any colony verv heavy in 
stores is entered under and colonies with but one' frame of brood 

under 1. If I find an undipped (pieen, it shows that the former queen has 
disappeared and that a young queen has been raised since the autumn 
overhaul.^ Being raised out of season, she is worthless, and so the number 
'Of this hive is put in the seventh column and the queen is replaced by a 
better one as soon as convenient. Any colony showing disease, queenless - 
ness, or anything abnormal is noted in Volumn 8. 

The actual time occupied at eat'h hive is not more than one to three 
minutes. Having completed the examination, my iKok contains a list 
which shows at a glance the state of the whole apiary. Anv colonies very 
short of stores are suf)[)lied from the honey house with a comb of sealed 
lu>ne\, so that even thos<^ apixiaring in the ‘^light’^ column require no atten- 
tion for at least a fortnight. Should bad weather pievail it is only neces- 
sary to look at those c'olonies which were light and supply them if required. 

It is yet too early to iissist any of the smaller stocks— those with one or 
two combs of broods — with brood from the stronger ones. To shift brood 
from one hive to another in early spring is merely w^asting it. Every 
colony with a normal qne<*n has all the brood which the numlter of workers 
it contains can atton<l to. Even if the temperature permits, taking a comb of 
brood from a strong to a weak colony is robbing the one without benefiting 
the other. Later on, in October, this may be done with advantage ; but, 
even then, the medium colonies and not the weak ones should be strengthened 
first with brood from the strong ones. Weak colonies are l^est helped 
later on when the weather is fairly warm. In strengthening them with 
brood from other stock, the brood nest should be kept as compact as 
possible, and instead of adding combs of brood it is at first lietter to 
exchange a comb of unsealed brood for a comb with a larger amount of 
sealed brood from a strong colony. 

The colonies likely to have brood to spare and those which need it are 
•^easily ascertained on reference to the note-book. A queenless colony, if 
^till fairly strong, may be kept going, and even built up, till a queen is 
available bv giving it a comb of eggs once or twice a week. This comb of 
•eggs is obtained by inserting a partly empty comb between the brood combs 
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of a strong colony till well laid into by the queen. As queens are capable 
of laying more eggs than the worker bees can attend to at this time of the 
year, this will not interfere with the progress of that colony. 

With October, the swarming season approaches. If the ages of the 
queens are known, swarming is much more easily controlled, if not alto- 
gether prevented. Colonies with queens of the previous seas<^)n’s raising 
rarely swarm, if properly managed. Of colonies wdth two-year-old 
queens, a moderate number swarm. Colonies with three-year-old queens 
are most inclined to swarm. By having a table giving the numbers of 
hives with three-year-old, two-\ ear-old, and one-year-old queens in separate 
columns the work of supervision is greatly reduced. Thus, if we wdsh to 
prevent swarming by destroying queen-cells, or to anticipate it by artificial 
swarming we need not examine all the colonies every ten days, but only 
the three-year-olds, and the two-‘year-olds once every sixteen or eighteen 
days. 

As in modern bee-keeping, every queen, regardless of age, is replaced 
as soon as she proves unsatisfactory, it follows that onh a limited 
number of queens get to be three years old. In an apiary of 150 colonies, 
the approximate number of queens is as follows: — One year, 70; two 
years, 50 ; three years, 30. In ordinary good honey country, the 70 one- 
year-old queens can practically be left out of account in the matter of 
swarming. Reference to the notes of the spring overhaul will show a 
number of colonies with two-year -old queens amongst the stocks which 
have only one or two combs of brood and, even though these may have 
been built up with brood from others, the ratio of \oung bees to old is such 
that no swarming is likely to occur till later in the season. The same 
may be said of some of the stocks with three-year-old queens, so that- 
inotead of watching for swarms from 150 hives or examining that number 
every nine or ten days, there will be about 20 to look through every ten 
days and another 20 every 18 days. When preparations for swarming are 
noticed, it may be done artificially by the apiarist in a way which will he 
described in a subsecpient issue. 


PRICKLY PEAR: A PEST OR A FODDER PLANT? 

Alfred ]. Ewart, D,Sc,, Ph,D.y F,l,S,y Government Botanist and 
Professor of Botany in the Melbourne University. 

As a variety of statements are current in regard to the value of prickly 
pear, some of which are highly misleading, it may, perhaps, l^e as well to 
give a short condensed account of the facts definitely known in regard 
to this plant, and to its nearest allies. 

Firstly, to dispose of one popular myth, namely, that Luther Burbank 
was the first to develop a .spineless form of cactus. The term “prickly 
pear^^ includes various species of OfuttHa, some of which have been 
spineless or nearly so for ages, while evm the most thorny forms occa- 
sionally develop nearly spineless shoots, which when separately propa- 
gated may retain the same peculiarity. In a condition of nature, how- 
ever, these thornless sports either revert to the thorny condition cm: tend 
to bsieaten out by stock, the thorniest individuals surviving. Under suit* 
able conditions, however, or when protected in some other w^, thornless 
i forms may sui:vive,, and a few species in certain genera of Cacti, never 
^Appear to have developed thorns. Both at the Sydney and Melbourne 
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Botanical Gardens, thornless varieties of the common Opuntia have long 
been known, so that at the present day, it is impossible for any single 
person to claim the sole credit of developing a spineless Cactus {Opuntia'S, 

A much more important misstatement is prevalent as to the value of 
the Cactus as fodder, some having even gone so far as to advise farmers 
to cultivate this noxious pest, to provide fodder for stock. Spiny Cacti 
can only be used as fodder after special treatment to destroy the spines 
and spinules or to render them soft and harmless. It has been stated 
that farmers, in the dry southern districts of the United States, burn 
off the spines with the aid of a torch and so render the plant avaijahle 
as fodder for stock. This may be of some use in times of drought, 
where farmers have not provided themselves with stored fodder, but 
except where abundant supplies of cheap labour are available, it would 
be a very expensive way of permanently feeding stock. Cacti are ex 
ceedingly watery, very ixx>r in nitrogenous (proteid) focxl, and by them- 
selves would need to l^e eaten in almost impossible quantities to main- 
tain stock in good condition. The best comment upon the supposed 
high value placed on prickly cactus in the United States, is afforded by 
the following extract from the Farmers^ Bulletin. No. 72, of the U.S.A 
Department of Agriculture : — 

“ Hundreds of square miles of the richest grazing coimtry in Southern Texas, 
IhS.A., have been overrun with prickly pear, and the growth is each year becoming 
more impenetrable. In many of the southern countries, it has been estimated that 
this cactus has already decreased the carrying capacity of the ranches one-fourth 
to one-third. The prickly pear is indeed a curse to the stock country. Some years 
ago, before cotton-seed hulls and meal were available as a fattening food, the pear 
was quite largely lused aftei the spines had been disposed of, by roasting or boiling. 
Now, the cheaper and better cotton-seed hulls, which do not require a like amount 
of labour in their preparation, have almost entirely displaced it as a forage. The 
fruits nre jiroduced in great abundance, and when ripe are eaten with evident relish 
by birds, hogs, and cattle, and the seeds are thereby being very rapidly disseminated 
over whatever country is still free from it. Not only does the pear increase from 
the seed, but if a joint of the stem is broken off and falls on the ground, it takes 
root and produces a new plant. 

As a result of this rapid increase of prickly pear, the grass is being eaten to 
the roots wherever stock can get at it between the clumps of cactus. Paths are 
worn and the ground is trampled and packed, and the only grasses that are allowed 
to ripen seed, are those growing within these thorny citadels of cactus plants. 
Tattle on the range will not eat prickly pear unless driven to it by hunger or 
thirst. It is a better substitute for water than for food, but with this statement of 
fact the best has been said concerning the forage possibilities of this plant. It is 
a fact that it is spreading every year over a wider extent of range country, and 
that its presence in any considerable ipiantity is, on the whole, detrimental to the 
best interests of stockmen.” 

In New South Wales, the plant has sometimes been used as a sup- 
plementary fodder after prolonged boiling or treating with superheated 
steam, so as to soften the spines. Here, again, it mu.st he remembered 
that the bulk of the plant in regard to its food value is considerable, and 
that the cost of treatment is proportionately great. Where no other green 
feed is available it may pay to use a portion of the growth covering the 
land, in this way, but it will not pay to cultivate it for this purpose. 

In South Africa, the select committee appointed by the I.^gislative 
Council of Cape Colony, reported in i8qo, that the prickly pear had 
spread to an alarming extent, especially on good land, depreciating the 
value of the land in certain districts by as much as 50 per cent. 

As the .result of many tests, spraying with arsenite of soda (ilb. to 
5 gallons of water) to destroy the plant has been recommended, but to 
make the spraying fully effective, the plants should be previously punc~ 
tured on all sides with a fork, so that the poison obtains free entry. 
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During my recent visit to Sydney, Mr. Maiden arranged for a demon- 
stration of a new method of destroying prickly i>ear which its inventor 
was supposed to have used successfully in Queensland, but which was- 
merely based on the above principle of puncturing the stem to admit 
poison. Even assuming that the treatment as shown was fully effective, 
its cost worked out to over j£4yOoo per square mile, or an acre, 
which is more than most of the land affected by prickK pear is worth, 
when cleared. The use of a heavy roller has been recommended, but 
grubbing out, piling, spraying the heaps, and burning when dry is the 
only method of j^ermanently clearing. Even then the land is readily 
re-infected by seed carried by birds, etc. 

The spiny cactus was originally introduced by Governor Phillip in: 
1789, apparently for the purpose of starting the cochineal industry in 
New South Wales, but had not long been cultivated, before it ran \\ild, 
and became the terrible pest it now is in Queensland and in New South. 
Wales north of the Hawkesbury River. 

The fruits of the prickly pear are used as food for man in Sicily,- 
North Africa, and some parts of the United States, the prickles being 
removed by rubbing with a cloth. They contain up to 14 per cent, of 
sugar, but barely more than J per cent, of nitrogenous food, so that they 
are comparable as regards food value, with sugary fruits like applc.s 
or pears, have a less food value than a |X)tato, but rather more than a 
carrot or fodder beet. According to Wolff, 3 pounds of prickly pear 
fruits are equal to i pound of good dry hay. This applies only to the 
fruits of the prickly pear; those of the spineless forms, which also grow 
in North Africa (Tunis, etc.) and probably contain less sugar, do not 
appear to be used by the natives as food. Further, the collection of 
the fruits is exceedingly unpleasant work, and the cost of collecting them 
in quantity as food for stock would be quite considerable. The same * 
objection would apply to their suggested use for distillation purposes, 
while the vegetative parts are too bulky in regard to the small amount 
of fermentable' carbo-hydrate they contain, to make it profitable to use 
them foir this or any similar purpose. 

Spineless Cacti. 

According to reliable information, some of the spineless cacti sold by 
Burbank have l:)een privately imported into Victoria with the intention of' 
encouraging farmers to plant them as fodder for cattle. It is not likely 
that any forms of cactus will thrive to such an extent as to become pests 
in the colder and wetter regions of Victoria, but this might be the case 
in the drier and warmer North-Western districts. It must be remembered 
that there is always a possibility of the spineless forms reverting, when 
wild, to the spiny condition. Apart from this, the fodder value, even 
of the spineless forms of cactus, is not very gretit. They are more stores 
Df water than of fcx)d. In addition* they contain a certain amount of 
tough fibre, which has been known to cause impaction in stock grazing, 
upon them, and which is only softened by prolonged boiling. The usual 
effect of such watery food is, however, to cause scouring, and this, coupled. 
with the tendency of the plants to become acid during the night-time, 
prevents stock from fattening when fed exclusively upon them. Piga^ 
will chew spineless capti and leject the fibre, and stock in general take it 
mther as a source of water than of food, although cows will swallow 
it like other food. As far as the evidence goes, therefore, it is not 
possible at present to recommend , the cultivation of the spineless forms- 
af cacti, and in fact, the farmer who encourages the development on his. 
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land of any form of cactus at present definitely known to science will 
be ill advised. 

The common prickly cactus is proclaimed for the whole State. If 
Burbank’s spineless cacti are varieties of this sj)ecies {Opuntia mona- 
cantha) they are also i)roclaimed, and it would be illegal to spread or 
proj^agate them in Victoria. There does not, at present, appear to be 
anv reason for relaxing the proclamation in regard to the spineless 
varieties and, until more is known aljout them, it would not be safe to 
do so. 


SHERRY: ITS MAKING AND REARING. 

F. dc Castilla, Government \ iiiculturist. 

{Continued from page 52S.) 

Ferment ATroN. 

Fermentation takes place in the butts, which are filled direct from the 
press and carted into the bodegas in the town of Jerez, as has been 
already stated ; the mosto^ as the juice is termed at this stage, is often in 
brisk fermentation on arrival at its destination. A photograph shows the 
mule ('arts in whi('h the uine is brought into the tenvn.* Each cart 
usually carries two butts ; .sometimes these carts are drawn bv bullocks. 



MATS FOR SUNRIPENING AND FOR PRESSING GRAPES. 


Immediate removal to town is the general rule; though, in a few in- 
stances, fermentation is allowed to take place in the casa de lagares, where 
the grapes are cru.shed, these are seldom of sufficient size for storage 
to iKi cemvenient. Besides, once in town, the wine is under the immediate 
control of the .skilled cellarman, and has therefore a better chance of 
receiving proper treatment. Another reason for prompt removal is the 
bad state of the Jerez roads, which are alx)Ut the worst T met with in my 
travels through Spain. These remind one a good deal of our own Wim- 
mera district. Road-making is difficult, as any metal used in filling ruts 
soon sinks out of sight. It is therefore desirable to have the carting 

♦ At the time of my viHit, the new wine haci alrewly been transferred, heiwe it >vaH not ^wsHihle to take 
Fhotojjrraphs of loade<1 carts. 

10 . 3 ^ 7 . 
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completed whilst the roads are still in tolerable order, and l)efore the winter 
rains have made them almost impassable. Jn former days, it was at this 
stage that the almacenista appeared on the scene, and it was to his bodegas 
that the most os were cartt^d. The reconstituted vineyards now mostly 
belong to the large mercha its, who bring tlieir new wines into their own 
establishments. 

Fermentation takes place in the well ventilated Ixidegas of the usual 
type peculiar to Jere;i, 01, sometimes, even in the open air, as illus- 
trated in the photograph showing portion of the grounds of Messrs. 
Gonzalez, Byass and Company, wdiere the mostos undergo fermentation and 
remain undisturbed until the first racking, with no other jyrotection than 
the shelter of a few acacias. Under such conditions the adxent of the 
cold weather is better able to exert its beneficial effect and to hasten the 
clearing of the wine, thus preparing it for enrlv racking, t 



JEREZ WINE CARTS, 


The ferment (piietly and steadil\,and without throwdng much 
froth out at the bunghole. Nothing jseems to be done to control the 
process or to limit temperatures in any way. Fermentation is entirely 
spontaneous. The use of plaster, when crushing, has no doubt much to 
do with regularizing the process, a.s has also the comparatively small bulk 
in which it takes place — less than loo galls., for the butts are never full. 
Thus it is that ill effects seldom seem to result from tlie churning up and 
heating the young wine receives in transit during weather which is often 
hot, conditions which are scarcely favourable for satisfactory fermenta- 
tion. Nevertheless, “off” casks are nut unknowTi. Among the many 
young wines I saw were (X'casional ” scudd\ ’* ones. “Scud” is the 
term used by the English merchants of Jerez to designate the disease of 
wine, due to the development of filiform bacteria known in French as 
tournc, and characterized b\ the .spiral, silkv (’loud wiiich is not unknown 
to us in Northern Victoria, where it is often erroneously termed ** ropi- 
nes&.”| 

t TWb is quite in aoooi'dance with the ideas of Pr. R. CarleM on the usit* of cold in wiiie-inakinK, s®#* 
Jmnvti Vol. VI., p. 3tt8. 

X Ropittess is reidly due to an eritirelv different fennent. It is little known either in Australia or 
Southern Spain, l)cingr limite<l to wines of low alcoholic utrenjrth, and deficient in tannin. A ropy wine 
tbcHiiprh clear, is viw^ous, pourin«: out like oil. 
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At tile (’omjjletion of fermentation, an examination of the young 
wines reveals a curious state of affairs which constitutes one of the in- 
teresting features of the making of Sherry. The contents of the different 
butts differ from one another in a very marked manner, scarcely any two 
of the )Oung wines being exactly alike. Made as has lieen described 
al)ove, with each butt the result of a separate pressing, uniformity is not 
to l>e expected, and slight differences of composition, of gravity, of tein- 
jxTature, &c., would influence the resulting wine, but the differences are 
\'ery much greater than the above reasons would lead one to expect. 
Different butts made from the same block in a vineyard, planted with 
the same variety of vines, may turn out, even immediately after fermen- 
tation, to be absolute! \ different wines ; one may be pale in colour and 
delicate, whilst the very next butt mav be golden yellow and of quite 
distinct character. As was suggested to me (see page 520), the vea.st 



YOUNG .SHERRIE.S FERMENTING JN THE OJ»EN Aik. 


responsible for the fermentation has most probably a great deal to do 
with these differences. The point is an interesting one which awaits further 
.study. 

This variabilitv necessitates a sorting out or classification of the various 
tyfies, much in the .same wav as one drafts sheep ; this operation is really 
the starting [joint of the several distinct st\ les tir t\^K\s cf Sherry refeired 
to on page 516, and as such one of the salient features in the making of 
Sherry. 

The period at which it takes place is variable. Tn some bodegas* 
the older system of leaving the young wines untouched till midwinter, or 
even later, is followed, the classification taking place after the new year, 
or even at the secontl racking, in spring. In others, a preliminary classi- 
ficalion takes [ilace before Christmas. Since fashion has decided in 
favour of wines of the lino tviie. lighter than those made formerly, this 
early examination has becx>me more usual. Such wines, fermenting more 
rapidly, require earlier attention than the heavier wines of fifty years ago. 
Once fermentation is terminated, the protecting layer of carbonic acid in 
the upper portion of the cask sfxjn disappears, exjjosing its contents to 
damage from ullage. 


u 2 
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San Andres Mosto Vino es, sa\s an old Spanish proverb; in other 
words, by St. Andrew’s Da) (30th November) the must is wine. Acting 
on this, in some Ixidegas a preliminary sorting is made about the end of 
November, which saves many butts of lighter wines from l)ecoming pricked. 
Sometimes, even thus earl) , such wines are covered with a film of fior, and 
unless their alcoholic strength be raised to a safe point acetification is 
liable to occur. 

Differences between individual butts are not limited to the character 
of the wine, but concern also the rapidity and completeness of fermenta- 
tion. Some ferment out raj)i(ll), and are almost limi>id in a few weeks’ 
time; others fermtmt slowl). and even at midwinter still show traces of 
fermentative action. A few cease working whilst vet slightly sweet, the 
untransformed sugar giving rise to a fresh fermentation in the spring. » 
In a general wav, scarce!) two casks l>t*have exactlv alike, and great 
differences are to be noticed in the resulting wines in conser|uence. 

Racking s. 

Sherry is a wine which is scarce!) ever racked. It, in fact, receives in 
the whole of its life rarely more than two rackings, such as we iinderstaml 
this process, for the method to be described presently by whi('h it is 
passed onward through a series of .stages, which make uj) the solera s\ stern 
of rearing, can scarcely be termed racking. 

In former days, the usual rule was for the first racking to take i)Iace 
about midwinter, and the .second in spring. At each of these rackings it 
was customary to increase the alcoholic strength of the wine by a slight 
addition of alcohol* — enough to increase the strength by two or three per 
cent, proof, not more. Sherry is not heavily fortified from its early youth, 
as Port is. In the case of a preliminary November classification being 
made, such wines as are sufficiently advanced to be immediately dealt 
with are then racked, the others remaining over until midwinter, when they 
are again estamined, or even later. 

The Classification. 

Whether classification takes ])la('e by St. Andrew's Day nr later, the 
basis on which it is carried out is the same; the wines are drafted into one 
or other several well defined types. The contents of tlx* risk are tasted, 
and the chalk mark, characteristic of the type to which it is assigned, is 
marked on it for further reference. 

The following are the types into which the different wines are 
drafted : — 

Palma. 

Palo Corta<1o j 

Dos Cortado v These coustilute a group of similar wines. 

Tres Cortado ) , 

Un Raya S 

Dos Rayas ^The Rayas likewise constitute a group, 

Tres Rayas ) 

Parilla ... Wine for distillation. 

The chalk marks by which each type is distinguished are shown in the 
photographs. The im{x>rtanee of this classification and its bearing on the 
furtlier evolution of the wine justifies a detailed description of the charac- 
ter of each of the alx>ve types. 

* In one of the Vxxiefiras I visited, it was explained to me that it was neee88ar\ to add a littif spirit when 
eking to make up for the fact that “ It no lonwer bad its lees to feed on.” 
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Palma, — This is the type which forms the basis of the ilno class ot 
-Sherries, with its subsequent development of amontillado, &c. Its chief 
characteristics are delicacy or refinement, a very jjale colour, and a low 
alcoholic strength. The young wines classed as palmas come as a com- 
plete surprise to an\ one unacquainted with the evolution of Sherry, for 
they are about as different from the finished wine as it would be possible 
to imagine. One is inclined to ask if they are not more likely to develop 
into a light wine of (.liablis tvf)e than into Sherry. A palma rapidly con- 
cludes its fermentation, and l.)efore Christmas the wines of this type 
are usually (juite dr) and remarkably clear; they are the first wines ready 
to be dealt with, and ('an be .separated from the others and racked off their 
lees, &c., immedialel). The chalk mark used to distinguish the ty[)e 
(No. 1 in photograph) is supi)Osed to resemble a palm leaf. Their ah'oholic 
strength being low (usually between 23 per cent, and 25 J per cent, proof), 
it is necessar) to incrt‘a.se it somewhat (at least that of the lighter palmas) 
by fortification. When racked it is usual to bring the strength of all 



SIGNS USED TO DI.STINGU1SH DIFFERENT TYPES OF YOUNG WINE. 

(i) I’.ilma, (2) Palo (’ortado, (3) Dos Cortado, (4) Tres Cortado, (5) Palma Cortado, 
(6) ITn Kayii, (7) Dos> Kaya.s, ^8) Tres Rayas, (q) Parilla. 


j)almas to the uniform standard of 25 J per cent. pr(X)f, a strength suffi- 
cient!) high to protect the wine from acetification, )et not high enough 
to interfere wdth the healthy growth of the "fior film. I'he spirit used 
for fortification in Jerez is highly rectified wine spirit, u.sually about 65 
per cent. o.p. It is thus entirely different from the spirit u.sed for the 
foitification of Tort, which, though of high quality, is purposely dis- 
tilled at lower strength, so as to retain as much as p)ossible of its winy 
flavour. So far advanced are palmas, even at this early stage, that they 
.sometimes immediately find their way into a solera. It is usual, however, 
for them to be kept separate until after the second racking. According 
to the local term, the^ remain as afiadas until after the second racking. 
This term needs defining, for it is one much used in connexion with Sher- 
ries. An ahada is a luine belonging to one particular vintage^ as distin- 
guished from a blend of several vintages, such as a mne forming peart 
of a solera must nccessarilv be. Until such time as it is blendeci into 
solera, the contents of a butt are known as an anada. In one bodega 
1 visited the term Sohre Tahla was ajqdied to wines in this .stage. 
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The Cortados, — These are in strong contrast to the previous type. 
Palo Cortado means literally cut pole, i,e,, a pole or stick with a notch 
cut on it, and this, the chalk mark, used to distinguish this type, is sup- 
posed to resemble (2 in photograph). Such a wine is the basis of Oloroso 
Sherries, just as a palma is that of fino wines. A young wine marked as 
Palo Cortado is a good deal more alcoholic than a Palma — usually over 
27 per cent, of proof spirit, and often distinctly golden in colour. Though 
remarkable for its cleanness and absolute freedom from any trace of 
coarseness, it has far more character and body than a palma. A novice 
has not the same difficulty in realizing that such a wine will eventually 
develop into a Sherry. 

Dos Cortado and Trcs Cortado (meaning, respectively, twice cut and 
thrice cut) differ but in degree from Palo Cortado. They are bigger and * 
fuller wines, and are not met with so frecjuently as the other types. A 
Tres Cortado is, for example, quite exceptional — an extra fine wine of 
which great things are expe<'ted. Such a cask may remain for \ears as 
an anada, thus constituting the exceptional case of a “vintage Sherry.’^ 
The cortados generally take longer to ferment than palmas. Though 
they may be fit to rack at the preliminary classification, they are more 
usually left over until midwinter before being separated from their lees. 
It is this group which appears to depend largely for its peculiar charac- 
ter on the development of the apiculatus veast during the early stages of 
its fermentation. 

Though the cortados are very distinct from palmas, an intermediate 
wine is occasionallv to be met with. Such a wine is marked as a 
Palma cortado (No. 5 on photograph). These wines are rare, and 
therefore merit only passing mention. They serve to give an idea />f 
the c<Mnplexity of the question, individual firms occasionally singling out 
different intermediate types in this way. 

The Rayas constitute a rather lower grade group. Raya simply means 
a chalk mark— the number of marks given is in inverse ratio to the quality 
of the wine. We thus have casks marked as un raya, dos rayas^ and tres 
rayas (i, 2 or 3 marks) in descending order of merit. 

A wdne marked as un raya (No. 6) is a sound, well fermented, wine 
free from any trace of coarseness, but not quite delicate or light enough 
for a palma, and not possessing sufficient distinction or body for a })alo 
cortado. It is, in fact, a wine without marked qualities or faults. It 
may develop into something better, but for the time being it is premature 
to decide what is to be done with it. Such a wine is usually kept as an 
aiiada for at least a year. It may, according to its strength and Ixxiy, 
eventually find its way either into a fino or an oloroso solera. 

Dos Rayas is marked on a wine which has a tendency to be coarse 
or basto — but only slightly so. If at the end of a year or so this defect 
has decreased, it may still prove a useful wine. It is usually fuller than 
the prevous type, and therefore finds its way into oloroso rather than into 
fino soleras. 

A Tres Rayas wine possesses the same defects as the previous one, but 
in a higher degree. Excessive pressing of the grapes is often responsible 
for a cask being drafted into this class, which is seldom used, except for 
blending into cheap sherries, if, indeed, it does not find its way to the 
still. 
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The rayas, as a class, are rather a temporary group — a waiting room, 
if the term may Ije permitted, rather than a very distinct class. The 
wines which turn out best among them find their way into oloroso rather 
than into fino soleras. 

Parilla , — The last group we have to consider is that of the faulty 
wines only fit for distillation. Parilla, in Spanish, means a gridiron, as 
typifying the grating in the firebox of the still, and it is this that the 
obliquely crossed double lines, with which the casks are marked, are sup- 
posed to represent (No. 9). Formerly three lines were usuall} drawn 
each way. The three main faults which lead to the condemnation of a 
young wine are — 

Acetification (becoming pricked), 

Scud (bacterial fermentation), 

Coarseness or basto. 

It was my privilege to go through a collection of young wines shortly 
after the preliminary (November) classification with Don Pedro Gonzalez, 
of whose kindness and valuable assistance to me whilst in Jerez I cannot 
speak tcx) warml) . I was thus able to taste young wines of all the different 
t)I)es. Of the many interesting points which were then brought under 
m\ noti('e, the two which, i)erhaps, impressed me most forcibly w^ere the 
lightness of tlie palma type and the nature of many of the parillas. I 
was surprised to see some quite sound, though somewhat coarse, wines 
sent to the still — wines which many a capable Australian cellarman might 
describe as the “makings of a very gcxKl Sherr\.’’ I wms equally sur- 
prised to see wines which appeared tci me to be almost pricked marked 
as rasas, and in one case ev'en as a palma — n coarse taste is more dreaded 
by the .skilled shctry rearer than a slight acetic taint. It was ex- 
plained to me that such a wine, provided the acetic taint was not too 
pronounced, would, after its alcoholic strength had been brought up a 
coiif)le of degrees, develop under proper treatment into a high grade wine, 
whereas nothing could be exf)ected of a wine with a basto taint — it would 
never make a Sherry. 

At this first classification it is not possible to assign to ever) butt its 
definite mark. Such wines as have completed their Fermentation and are 
sufficiently advanced are alone dealt with, the others being held over for 
further examination later, especially such wines as are not yet dry. The 
parillas are eliminated and sent to the still. The palmas and the 
more forward of the cortados can already be classed and even racked, 
but a great many butts, not sufficiently advanced, must be marked, at lea.st 
temporarily, as rayas, though some of these find their way into a better 
position later on. Such butts as are ready to be dealt with are now 
brought indoors, if they had been stored in the open ; the others are left 
untouched. 

The proportion of each type naturally varies considerably, but the 
increasing demand for iino wines has had for result that everything pos- 
sible is being done to insure as many butts as possible developing on palma 
lines, 

{To he continued). 


• Tyiis seeminf? controdictioii i« explained by the action of the film which can live at the expense 
of acetic acid as well as alcohol. It is thus capable of redxiein^j the acidity of a pricked wine, 9 ee Pasteur — 
*IltndeH 9 \irU VinaiV/rc,” page 103 . 
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TREATMENT OF ORCHARD PESTS. 

P. /. Carmodjy Chief Inspector of Orchards. 

I'or all practical purposes, the insect pests of our orchards may be 
divided into two classes, viz., chewing insects and suctorial insects. On 
this classification will depend their treatment. Wherever possible, the 
former class should be controlled by internal poisoning, and the latter by 
insecticides that destroy by coming into direct contact with . the insects 
themselves. Among the chewing insects the cod 1 in moth reigns supreme, 
and can be most effa'tively kept in subjection by means of arsenical spra}s. 
As the operation of spraying with these is fraught with considerable risk 
to foliage, growers should be guided in their use by the following hints : — 
{a) No preparation should be used as a general spray without first 
testing it on a tree (or portion of a tree) of the different 
varieties to be treated, unless the grower has had previous 
experience with that paiticular brand. 

{b) Some varieties are more susceptible to arsenical influeni'e than 
others, the Bismarck being the most noticeable in this re 
spect in my experience. 

{c) Weak, stunted, water-logged trees are less resistant to this 
burning than young vigorous ones. 

{d) Jn moist or foggy weather, this spray is far more injurious than 
when the weather is warm and eciuable. 

{e) Water used in mixing the sprays should be free from any acids 
that will act as a solvent on the arsenic. 

(/) Vessels, pumps, nozzles, hose, &c., should be thoroughly clean 
and free from Bordeaux mixture or any active agent tint 
would cause mechanical or chemical changes to take place.' 
{g) The safest sprays are those having the least amount of soluble 
arsenic in their composition. 

{Ji) The spray should be continuously and thoroughly agitated from 
the lx)ttom of the pump up to the surface. 

(/) Repeated sprayings with arsenic, when not wholly insoluble, 
often set up a kind of chronic derangement of the cellular 
tissues of the leaves not at first noticeable, but which causes 
the leaves to prematurely turn yellow and fall off. 

(;) Extreme care should be exercised with the handling, storing, 
and application of these sprays. They should not be used 
at the ripening .stage of fruit, nor for some time pre\'ioiis to 
its being pulled from the trees. 

Spraying, 

Codlin Moth . — ^^In spraying for the codlin moth, it is necessary to 
apply the first application when th^ petals are falling and before the calyx 
of the fruit closes. The second spraying should be given when the eggs 
are on the fruit, so that the grower will require to be keenly observant for 
this period. The egg is readily discernible and is about the size of a 
pin’s head, and of a yellowish whirc colour. Two or three more applica- 
tions at not more than fortnightly intervals will suffice to keep the first 
brood in check. With late varieties, it is im|)erative to spray again towards^ 
the latter end of February. Of course, every grower recogni.ses that no 
detailed system of spraying can be laid down, as the habits of the moth 
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vary in different districts, and even in the same district in different years; 
consequently, modifications of the above principle will be necessary as 
local exigencies demand. 

To minimize the early attack of this pest the orchard should be 
thoroughly overhauled in the winter, and every shelter and hiding place 
for the insect examined and destroyed. 

Pear and Cherry Slug. — A% the slug completely destroys the leaves 
of the trees it attacks, they are prevented from carrying out their proper 
functions, and there is no elaboration of saj) for the production of fruit 
buds. The energy of the tree is used up in producing a fresh crop of 
leaves, and the tree becomes deliilitated and fruitless, if not absolutely 
destKned. On the first appi^arance of the slug, the grower should spray 
with an arsenical preparation at a strength somewhat weaker than that 
used for the codlin month, but when the fruit is ripening he should spra\ 
with hellel)ore. 

Root -borer. — From exi)eriments carried on by Inspector Chalmers, of 
^farxlxmmgh, though incom])l(‘te, it was found possible to kill the per- 
fed insect by spraying with the arsenates, as they live for a considerable 
|)eri()<i on the leaves of the tre(\s ihe\ infc‘St. In the futurt*, it would \)v 
afbisable for growers to give this mode of suppression a trial, and spray 
earl} as soon as the leaves a])pear. All weeds and grass should be 
ploughed in Ixjfore the insect deposits her eggs upon them. Traps should 
l)(‘ placed on all trees afft‘cted, and the beetles regularly destroyed. 

San Jose Scale. —This scale is very prolific and spreads rapidly, if no 
remedial measures are taken to keep it within bounds. So far as Ameri- 
can ex[)erience gws, this scale, once established in an orchard, cannot l)e 
dislodged. if trees jre large thev should be jiidiciousl} reduced to a 
si/e convenient for spraving or fumigation. In dealing with the pest, 
fumigation is the most successful, and if any grower intends to adopt this 
method an officer of the Department will give him ix^rsonal instruction. 
Satisfactory results ha\e been obtained from spra>ing with red oil emul- 
sion and the lime and sulphur wash in winter, and self-boiled lime and 
suliihur in summer. 

Mussel Scale, Red Spider {Brvobia), Red Scale, l.ei avium, WooUv 
-Spray with red oil or crude petroleum oil emulsion, or lime and 
sulphur w^ash in wdnter. 

Peach Aphis.— While dormant, spray with lime and sulphur wash ; 
when leaves are on, sprav with tobacco solution. 

Apple and Pear Scab.— S])ray with Bordeaux mixture before the jx^tals 
of the blcx>m expand, and wlien the spray <-an run down along the stems 
of the flower. As some varieties of apples russet under the action of this 
spray, notably Jonathan, Sturmer, Ben Davis, Cole's R\mer, &c., it 
w'ouid Ije as well for growers to try the self-boiled lime and sulphur 
spray after the fruit has set, esjKx:iaHy such fruit as is not unduly liable 
to black six>t. This mixlun^ must l>e proi)erl\ made as directed, and only 
good lime used, wdth no ciK>king of the sulphur, otherwise serious damage 
to the foliage will ensue. It is wise to test a tree or two before generally 
adopting this sprav. 

Apricot -Spray with Bordeaux mixture l)efore the petals ex- 

pand, and continue the spraying after the fruit has set with the self-boiled 
lime and sulphur treatment for a couple of sprayings. (See Apple and 
Pear Scab above.) 

Leaf Curl of Peach and Puccini a. — Spray iDefore the appearance of 
leaves with Bordeaux mixture, and on varieties very subject to the di.sease 
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continue the self -bailed lime and sulphur treatment as a fungicide, which 
is likewise an insecticide. 

Root Rot . — Remove soil from roots as far as possible, and apply 
Bordeaux mixture, a mixture of lime and sulphur, or sulphate of iron 
(i lb. to 4 gallons of water), after having first cut away and removed the 
worthless roots. All roots of native timber should be absolutely removed 
from ground that is to be planted under orchard. 

Spray Mixtures. 

Arsenitc of Lead . — Boil i gallon of water with i lb. of arsenic and 
2 lbs. of washing soda until arsenic is dissolved. Dissolve 7 lbs. of 
acetate of lead in 2 gallons of warm water. When not too hot add these 
two mixtures together and agitate thoroughly. Many growers boil them 
after mixing and claim good results. The above quantity is sufficient 
to make 360 to 400 gallons of spray. 

Arsenate of Lead . — Dissolve 11 ozs. acetate of lead in half-a-gallon of 
water, in another vessel dissolve 4 ozs. arsenate of soda in half-a-gallon 
of water, pour the soda solution into the lead solution, stir, and add from 
40 to 50 gallons of water. Hot water dissolves these chemicals more 
rapidly and completely than cold water. Wooden pails should .be used. 
This product has a distinct advantage over all other arsenical perparations. 
It is practically harmless to foliage, remains longer in sust)ension, and 
is more adhesive. The proc'ess of manufacture is simple enough, but 
as there is often a difficulty in getting chemicals of proper purity it is 
questionable whether the fruit-grower would not lx? l)etter served with the 
leading brands of arsenate of lead now on the market. 

Red Oil and Crude Petroleum Oil Fnuihiori . — Boil i garhrf, of water 
and 1 11), of hard soap sliced up, or 2 lbs. of soft soap until the soap is^dis- 
solvcd. Remove from the fire and add 2 gallons of the oil ; replace, and 
bring to the boil. Thoroughly agitate until oil emulsifies. A small 
lump of washing f;oda assists the emulsifying. 

If red oil, use i in 15, and for red scale and lec’anium, i in 30 ; i in 
TO is the strength at which crude petroleum emulsion is used for mussel 
.scale, red spider (bryobia), and woolly aphis. 

Lime and Sulphur. — Lime, 20 lbs. ; flowers of sulphur, 15 lbs. ; water, 
50 gallons. Slake the lime in atout 20 gallons of water, and add the 
sulphur, previously mixed up into a stiff paste, to the slaking lime. The 
whole mixture should be boiled for one hoair in an iron kettle over a fire, 
keeping well stirred all the time, after which the full quantity of water 
may added and then ]>n)mptly applied before the sulphides are lost by 
cooling and crystallization. Material should be strained and thoroughly 
agitat^. To increase adhesiveness, 2 or 3 lbs. of salt may be added. 

Sell -Boiled Lime Sulphur 10 lbs. ; sieved sulphur, to lbs. ; 
water, 50 gallons. Place lime in barrel and pour on enough water to start 
it slaking, about 6 quarts. Then add the sulphur, and finally enough 
water to slake the lime into a paste. Keep well stirred, and after the 
violent boiling ceases the mixture should be diluted ready for spraying. 
Fi\'e to fifteen minutes are rerjuired for the pro<^ess, according as the lime 
is quick acting or sluggish. 

Bordeaux:. — Bluestone, 6 lbs. ; fresh unslaked lime, 4 lbs. ; water, 50 
gallons. Slake the lime with a small quantity of water and then make up 
to 25 gallons. Dissolve bluestone in 25 gallons of water. Run evenly 
through strainer into third vessel. Stir well and apply with fine spray. 
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ORCHARD NOTES. 

/. Cronin^ Principal^ School of Horticulture^ Burnley, 

Moisture — that is, water in a form that the roots of trees and plants 
can assimilate it — is the most important factor in the cultivation of fruit. 
This especially applies during the season of active growth, and the most 
important problem fruit-growers have to solve is to provide a sufficiency 
from the time the buds burst into growth in spring until the period 
that the growth should cease — about the end of summer or in autumn. 
In the hot and dry districts the remedy lies in irrigation, without which 
fruit-growing would be impossible. In the southern districts generally, 
the rainfall is sufficient, if the water is properly conserved. It is practi- 
cally impossible to cultivate badly-drained soil, whether of a loose or 
retentive nature, in such a manner so that the moisture necessary for the 
general well-being of the tret\s will be saved. The principle of sub-soil 
drainage — paradoxical as it ma) appear — is the most imjx)rtant point in the 
question of moisture retention. 

Cultivation must commence early in spring to save the water. To 
cultivate wet, sodden soil would certainly mean the destruction of the 
texture ol such soil as applied to its value as a medium for supplying 
plants with nutriment. A soil that is comparatively poor, but in good 
physical condition — that is, well drained, fairly porous, yet capable of 
holding a fair supply of moisture — will produce fine, healthy, long-lived 
trees, that wdll l)€*ar crops of excellent fruit regularly, provided a rational 
SNStematic method of cultivation is practised. On the other hand, a soil 
rich in all the mineral matters that plants need lor ]x.Tfect growth, flowers, 
and fruit would, if water-logged, be positively useless. An example mav 
be se"<m in the case of pot-grown plants. The plant in the properly-drained 
jK)t is vigorous and healthy, that in an ill-drained one poor and feeble, 
although the original specimens were identical in species, health, and 
.strength when potted, and the soil was also identical in character and 
value. 

Orchard land needs ploughing in spring while the soil is moist. When 
the surface of the ploughed soil dries it should lx? harrowed, rolled, or 
ijtherwise worked, ns conditions dictate, to bring it to the condition of a 
level, wel 1-pul verizt*d sefid bed. By no other means can the soil moisture 
due to the winter rains l)e sa^’ed ff>r the summer needs of the trees. The 
earth mulch maintained by regular light cultivation in summer is correct ; 
the reverse is seen where the soil has been ploughed when wet, a neces- 
sary condition of undrained land, or where no ploughing has l)een done. 
In light sandv or loamy soils, or in those of a gravelly or rubbly nature, 
trees grow into large specim<nt.s and bear fruit, even when entirely 
neglected ; but there is no compari.son between the results obtained in like 
soils that are properly managed. In undrained, heavy, stiff, clay soils, 
fruit trees fail, owing to lack of air in the soil, saturation with w^ater in 
winter and spring, and an almost total ab-sence of moisture for the rest of 
the year. 

It should always f>e rememl)ered that extra deep ploughing that will 
cause the destruction of roots is highly improper. It has been claimed 
that ploughing that will always throw the soil towards the trees should 
be regularly practised. The effect claimed is a deepening of the soil 
and consequent increase of feeding area for the roots. Very little reflection 
is needed to show that such incessant deepening of the soil between the 
trees means also incessant destruction of the roots, and it requires no 
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exceptional wisdom to realize that such practice cannot possibly be attended 
with beneficial results. It may cause extra-vigorous trees to fruit earlier 
than they would with ordinary cultural treatment, but an easier way 
remains in such cases, viz., not to cultivate at all. If manure is neces- 
sary, it should be spread over the whole of the soil, excei)ting only near 
the stem, and be ploughed in. The usual cultivation that follows will 
make it available for use by the trees. As the feeding roots are well away 
from the stems of the trees, manure and water should always be applied- 
about the centre of the lands, not near the stems. 

Various fungoid diseases are almost ('ertain to affet't apples, pears, 
i)eaches, apricots, &c., esjjecially in the southern districts of the State. 
The most destructive in its effect is the Black Spot, or Scab, of the 
apple and pear. This disease should not be* confused with Bitter Pit. 
In the latter case, the fruit is free from any indication of spotting until 
it is ripening ; indeed, in many varieties of apples, it only shows some 
time after the fruit is picked and stored. In the case of BIa(‘k Spot, 
or Scab, the disease shows soon after the fruit has set, and is present 
at all stages of its development in the form of small spots or large, scab- 
like patches. This explanation is ne<'essarv on account of many people 
failing to distinguish between the two diseases, and accordingly com])lain- 
ing of the inefficiency of the remedy advised in the case of Black Spot, 
when it is a different disease altogether that thev are dealing with. ' 

Bordeaux mixture and copper-soda wash are effective remedies, or rather 
preventatives, against Black S^iot {Fusicladium), and no intelligent fruit- 
grower would think of avoiding the application of one or the other when 
his trees are about to blossom, viewing the matter as it should he viewed, 
in the light of insurance again.st the diseases named. 

The following points are well known to experienced orchardists : - - 
Black Sj.x)t is a parasitic fungus, i.e., a low form of plant life, invading 
and existing in the tissues of the fruit, at the expense of the host , it is 
easily and cheaply prevented by the timely application of Bordeaux 
mixture or copper-soda wash ; and the principal considerations are a pro- 
perly prepared solution, and a thorough application at one particular 
period. 'Fhe best time to S])ray is \vhen a few of the blossoms are o])oning 
and the bulk of the flower buds are showing with distinct stems. A 
thorough application does not necessarily mean a huge waste of spray ^^ash, 
but sufficient to cover every vegetating and blossoming part of the tree, so 
that when the water evaporates the i)arts sprayed are covered with the 
constituents of the wash. The formula for Bordeaux mixture is: 6 lbs. 
bluestone, 4 lbs. new lime, 50 gallons water. That for copper-soda wash 
is : 6 lbs. bluestone, 8 lbs. washing .soda, 50 gallons water. 

Copper-soda wash is j)ossibly as effective as Bordeaux mixture under 
anv circumstances. It certainly is so ir districts where the weather con- 
ditions are fairly dry at the blossoming period. Bordeaux mixture, owing 
to the lime in it, adheres to the trees better than the other wash, and is 
preferred where heavy rains occur in spring. 1'he difference in cost is 
that bc'tween the soda and the lime. Only positively fresh lime is ser- 
viceable, so that some waste usually ensues. The copper-soda is more* 
easily mixed and applied, and is a much more pleasant mixture to use 
generally. 

The accepted proi)er mixture for copper-soda wash is made thus : Dis- 
solve 6 lbs. bluestone in 25 gallons water, in which it should be sus- 
pended (placed in a piece of hessian). In cold water it will dissolve in 
a few hours ; if required quickly it dissolves in a few minutes in boiling 
water. Dissolve 8 lbs. of washing soda in the same manner in another 
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vessel containing 25 gallons water ; when dissolved, add evenly together 
into the spra\ Ijarrel. It may not be absolutely necessary to follow these 
directions exactly, but a mixture made on the lines indicated is i>erfectly 
safe and effective. In the case of Bordeaux mixture the only difference 
is that 4 lbs. of lime must be slaked, strained, and made up to 25 gallons, 
and afterwards mixed as in a coiiper-soda wash. 

A strong tobacco or soft soap Avash is most effective against peach 
aphis. One ])Ound soap to three gallons water will usually kill the 
insec’ts. In the t'as^j of tobacco wash the eflective “strength’^ depends 
on the cjuality of the tobacco. Test it to kill before generally applying, 
'rhe ad(lition of soa]) causes it to spread and adhere better than it other- 
wise would. 


OOOL STORAdE OK FRUIT. 

IF. rrcuchy Engineer in Charge, Government Cool Stores, Doncaster, 

Refrigeration is cliiefly of eexmomic inij)ortance for the following four 
reasons : - 

(0 To prevent premature deca\ of perishable produce. 

(2) 'Fo lengthen the period of consumption and thus greatl) increase 

production. 

(3) To enable the owner to markt't his products at Avill. 

(4) To make |)OssibIe transportation in good condition from point 

of production to point c^f consumi'tion, irrespective of 
distance. 

Cool storage is .1 iK^nelit to mankind in that it allows of a greater 
variet) of fcKid during all sc^asons of the \ear. Health and longevity arc 
promoted b\ iht^ free consumption of fruits, and the placing of fresti 
fruits at the disjxjsal of even tlu^ j>ooiest of our citizens dining every 
month in the )ear will c'ertainl) result in a wholesale benefit to mankind 
so f ar-reac'hing in its effects as to be incalculable. Ti adds nothing to and 
subtracts nothing from the article t)R“served, not even the water, and in 
no material sense alters its qualit) . It causes no change of apjK'arancx* 
or taste, but leaves the fruit substantialK in its original c'ondition, while 
it renders it neith(‘r It-ss nutritious nor less ciigi*stil)]e. 

If the right ssslcmi is installed and it is properly handled, cool storage 
will jirocluc'e some remarkable results in iht* preservation of ])erishable 
})roclii(’ls. It must not be exyiected, licAwever, that the (juality and con- 
dition of the goods are improved h\ storage. Cool storage does not insure 
against natural detc^rioration. Goods bw coo] storage must be in prime 
condition and selecteil by an exjierienced person if it is expected to carr\ 
thcan to the limit of their pos.sible life. A cool storage house success- 
ful l\ operated and managed will supply a uniform temperature at the 
proper degree throughout the .storage season. It will regulate the 
humidity at the jiroper point and will supply fresh air properl\ treated 
to force out the accumulated gase.s. The storing of unsuitable, imjxTfecf, 
and inferior gixxls has led to mucdi misunderstanding hetw^een the man 
who stores the gcxxls and the ccxdI storage manager. Both should, if 
possible, Ixi familiar with the condition of the goods they are handling, 
the different stages of ripeness, (|ualitv and liability to deterioration. 
Cool stc:)rage cannot improve the physical condition of perishable gcx>cF, 
nnd is in no way re.sponsible for damage or decay whicdi may arise from 
improper picking, grading, packing, or handling before placing in the 
storage house. If these things are properly understood much 
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misunderstanding will l)e avoided and greater satisfaction and profit will 
result to everybody concerned. 

A most important provision and one which should be carried out to 
the letter is this, that fruit should invariabl\ be packed in open ven- 
tilated cases of uniform size. Ix>ss of space and great difficulty in 
handling and ventilating packages have been experienced in the handling 
of cases of uneven size and shape. 

There is a gfod deal of misapprehension as to the function of coot 
storage in the preserxation of fruits. This condition leads to frequent 
misunderstandings which might be avoided and the condition of fruit 
storage improved if there were a clearer definition of the influence ot' 
fruit preserv^atioii, of cultural conditions, of the commercial methods of 
handling and of the methods of storage. The fruit is part of a living 
organism in which cert«iin pnx’iesses go forward more slowly in low tem- 
jjeratures, but do not cease even in the low^est temperatures in which the 
fruit may be safeh stored. It may decay prematurely through rots caused 
by fungi which lodge on the fruit l>efore it is packed and sometimes aftt*r- 
wards. Tlie cool storage house is designed to arrest the ripening pro- 
cesses in a temperature that will not injure the fruit in other resptcts, 
and thereby prolong its life's history. It is designed also to retard the 
development of the diseases with which the fruit is affected, but it cannot 
prevent the slow growth of some of them. It follows that the l)ehaviour 
of different apples or pears in storage is largely dependent on their con- 
dition when they enter the stores. If they are in a (lissimilar condition f)f 
ri]:^ness, or have been grown or handled differently, 01 var\ in other 
respects, these differences ma\' be expected to appear as the fruit ripens 
slowly in the low temperatures. If the fruit when stored is already over- 
ripe, the low temperatures cannot prevent its deterioration sooner than 
would be the case with fruit of the same variety that \Yas in a less mature 
condition. If the fruit hias Ijeen bruised, or is co^’e^e<I with rot sjiores, 
the low' temperature may retard but cannot ])revent its premature decay. 
If there are inherent differences in the fruit due to the character of the 
soil, the altitude, and to incidental features of orchard management, or 
variations due to methods of picking, packing, and handling, the low 
temf>erature must not l)e expected to obliterate them, but rather to retard 
while not preventing their normal development. Fruits for cool storage 
and export should be grown on well drained ground. 

Varib:ties, Keeping Qualities, and Temperatures. 

Apples. 

Apples do not improve in grade in cool storage. In handling cioj) 
too much care cannot l)e given to grading properly before putting in 
storage. The contents of many packages are injured by the spread of 
diseases from a few^ imperfect apples. Rots enter the fruit most easih 
wherever the skin is bruised or bfoken, and in the early stages of rot 
development it is common to see the diseases manifesting themselves around 
worm holes or bruises occ'asioned by rough handling, from nails protruding 
through cases, or from other causes. The attractiveness and the value ot 
the best fruit are often lessened b\ careless handling. A bruised spot 
dieis and discolours. Finger marks made by pickers and injuries that 
may occur in transit of fruit all become more apparent the longer the 
article is stored. 

An apple should be fully grown and highly coloured when picked to 
giv^it the best keeping and commercial qualities. When picked in that 
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condition it is less liable U) scald, is of 1 letter qualit} , more attractive in 
appearance, and is worth more money than when it is picked in greener 
condition. An exception to this statement aj>|)earb to exist in the case of 
certain varieties the products of rapidly growing }oiing trees. Such fruit 
is likel\ to be over grown, and under these conditions the apples may 
need picking before thev reac’h their highest colour and fullest develop- 
ment. Uniform colour may be setmred by pruning to let the sunlight 
into the tree, by cultural conditions that check the growth of tho tree 
early in the fall, by picking the trees several times, taking the apples ii> 
ear'll picking that have attained the de<sirt*d degree of colour and size. 
Apples should be stored as cpiickly as possible after j'icking, especially 
if the w^eather is hot. The ripening which takes pla(‘t‘ between the time 
of picking and storage shortens the life of the fruit in the storage cham- 
ber. d'he fruit rots multiply rapid!) if storage is delayed and the fruit 
(uwmes heated. If the weather is C(x>l enough to prevent after-ripening, 
a delay in the storage of the fruit may not l)e injurious to its keeping 
f]uality. 

'riie L)est fruit best in cool storage. When the crop is light it 

may jjay to store fruit of inferior grade, but in this case the grades should 
b<* established when the fruit is picked, d'he bruising of the fruit leads 
to j)remature decay, A variety may differ in its keeping quality when 
gr(j\vn in different parts of the country. It may vary when grown in tho 
sanit* [(X'ality under different conditions. 'Phe character of the soil, the 
ag(‘ ol tile trees, the care of tht* orchard, all are factors which modify 
the growth of tlie tree and fruit, and may affect the keeping quality of 
the jq'plos. Tli<* character of the .st‘a.son also modifies the keeping f)owc*r 
vA tho fruit. 1 would advi.M3 grow'ers to W'rap all varieties of apples so 
as to iircMiit wilting. It has found that the wrapper may influence 
the keeping quality in se\eral different ways. It extends the life of the 
fruit IkwoiuI its normal [lericxl l)y retarding tho ripening prrrcs.ses. The 
influenct* of the wrapje^r in this regard is ap])aront, especially at the end 
of the normal storage season of th{‘ nafcefl fruit whon the flesh begins to 
giow^ mealv from over- ripeness. At this time, the wrapped ayiples may 
ix’ firm and remain in j>rime condition for several weeks, or even months. 
I'he wrapper is especially useful in extending the season of early winter 
i^irts, or in making the long kcc|)ing \arieties available for use over a still 
longer [criod. 'Phe wrappe*r may Ik" useful in preventing the transfer of 
rot from one a[q)le to another. If the fungus is ('ajKible of growing in 
the storagt* temperature it is not likely that the WTap])er w’ill retard its 
growth, but when the spores develop they are eonfined within the wrapper 
and their dissemination is difflcnlt or practically impossible. 

Varieties.- Five Crown, Rome Ik^auty, Jonathan, Munrot^’s Favourite. 
Pornrne de Neige, Shorland Queen, Stone Pippin, Dougherty, Rokew'ood^ 
Scarlet Nonpareil, Buncombe, Yates, Stewart’s, Morgan’s Seedling and 
Statesman. Good results obtained from threv to six months’ storage. 
IVmperatnre, 30” to 32® F. 

Pears. 

Before the advent of the cool storage system, the supply of summer 
pears frequently exc^jeded the demand. 'Fhe markets w^ere conse(]uentlv 
demoralized in hot humid seasons, especially as regard.s the early varieties ; 
for instance, Williams’ Bon Chretien, which is a difficult pear to control 
owing to the rapid manner in which it ripens. It has to be sold immedia- 
tely to prevent heavy losses from decay. It is absolutely essential that the 
greatest care should be observed in handling of the fruit, and that it be 
sent with as little delay as possible to cool storage after picking. All 
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bruised or otherwise damaged fruit, eitlier from rough handling or through 
being affected b} an\ of the many pre\alent diseases associated with 
orchards, should t>e strictly kept apart for disposal to the best advantage, 
and should not l>e cool-stored. Pears should be picked and packed care- 
fully to i?revent bruising, preferably in bushel cases. If it is desired 
to keep pears for a long period it is necessary for them to be picked 
before they reach full maUiiity. and to be ripened in a cool temfierature, 
say from 50® to 55® F. If the best texture and flavour are to be de- 
veloped it is a matter of practical judgment on the part of growers to 
determine the pn>per time of the season for picking different varieties of 
pears for cool storage. The stem should at least cleave easily from the 
tree before the fruit is leady to pick. 

Varieties. — Williams* Bern Chretien, four to six weeks. Temperature, 
32*^ to 33® F. This pear must be stored immediately after it is picked, 
in open ventilated bushel cases, and must be picked as green as possible. 
Doyenn^ Bossoc'h, four to five months. 'Femperature, 32" to 33” f . This 
l^ear improves in flavour in cool stores and is very [)rofitable. Howell, 
good kee]>er up to four months. Temj'erature, 30® to 33® F. 

Swan’s Orange, Beiirre Bcksc, Marie Loui.se, Beiirr^ Golden, Beurr6 
de Capiaumont, Beurre Clairgeau. Thompson’s, Bakehouse Bergamot, 
Broom Park, Kieffer’s H\hrid, Vicar of Winkfitdd, Madame Cole, Winter 
Cole, and Bailey ’s Bergami>t are all good keejKirs up to four months. 
Temperature 30^ to 33^^ F. 

Winter JVelis and Josephine de M alines are the two most profitable 
pears in C(K>1 storage, generally realizing from 10s. to t8s. per case, and 
will keep from six to eight months at temj>eratures from 30*’ to 32® F. 

Peaches, Plums, Cherries, &c. 

0 

Peaches. — Brigg’s Red May, York. Early Crawford, Diamond, Late 
Crawford, McDevitt’s Late Cling, Ladv Palmerston, and Elberta. These 
peaches have lK*en successfully .stored from one to two months at tempera- 
tures from 32® to 34® F. 

Plums . — The followdng can be successfully stored: — Diamond, Ange- 
lina Burdett, Coe’s Golden Drop, Plarly Orleans, Late Black Orleans, 
Hill End, Grand Duke, Grc*en Gage, Pond’s Seecliing, Reine Claude de 
Bavay, and Japanese. 

By rigid attention to (juality of fruit and providing the best facilities 
for cool storage, good results may be obtained for a jxu-iod of from eight 
to ten weeks. Temperature, 32® F. 

Cherries . — Cherries are quite perishable and can only be stored for 
short periods, from ten to fourteen days, at temperatures ranging from 
32® to 34® F. 

Oranges . — Will keep one to three months. Temperature, 34® F. 

Lemons . — Will keep four months. ^Temperature, 38® F. 

Grapes . — Grapes have been stored with good results for three months. 
Temperatures, 33® to 36® F. 

Strawberries . — These may be successfully stored for a period of four 
weeks, if covered with cotton wool. Temperature, 32® F. 

Currants . — Will keep four to six weeks. Temperature, 32® to 34® F. 
Red varieties keep better than black or white, and should l)e protected by 
paper covering. 

Tomatoes (rii)e). — ^Will keep from one to tw^o months. Temperature# 
42® F. 
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THE VIOTORIAN POTATO INDUSTRY. 

The Inter-State Conference and the Irish Blight. 

T, Cherry, M.D., M.S., Director of Agriculture, 

Ihe outbreak of a formidable visitation of Irish Blight in New Zea- 
land in 1904 after a slight preliminary attack in 1893, the report of a 
mysterious disease being present in Tasmania during the past two seasons, 
and the announcement that the blight was present in Queensland in May 
of the present \ear have all rendered this Department apprehensive about the 
conditinn of the Victorian i)otato crop. Hence, in spite of the angry re- 
monstrances from several potato growing districts we have insisted on strict 
inspections as far as possible of all produce loaded in the railways whether 
for home consumj)tion or tor export. This insjjection has revealed the wide- 
spread prevalence of vel worm disease to a greater or less extent, but it has 
at the same time placed us in the position of stating with confidence that 
Irish Blight last autumn only occurred in one small district in South Gipps- 
land. It is to be hojK?d that growers who grumbled at the severity of the 
ins])ecti(Mi will now see that it has ])roved a blessing in disguise. 

As soon as the cK!<'urrenoe of the disease in Tasmania was officially an- 
nounced, New South Wales prohibited importations from that island. In 
Victoria we could have done the same thing were it not that the Inter-State 
trade was ('arried on under an agreement made at the 1908 Conference of 
Ministers, which reads as follows : — 

“ 'J'b.U no State sh.ill prohibit the importation of fruit, vegetables or plants 
exported to it from another State on account of any disease auecting such fruit, 
vegetables or plants which is common to both such States, provided that the 
exporting State has adojited and is tarrying out methods to suppress or cojie with 
such disease similar to that adopted In and being carried out in the importing 
State.’ 

As the existence of the disease in Victoria was announced on the same dav 
a.s that in I'asm.mia, we could not prohibit importations till our own area 
was quarantined. This was done on the 18th August and the prohibition 
against Tasmania issued on the same da\. In the meantime, about 18,000 
hags of ])olaloes have been landed in Melt)Ourne. 

Importance of the Export Trade. 

The climatic conditions of Australia make it certain that Victoria will 
always have many advantages which ought to give us the control of the 
potato sup[)ly of the Commonwealth. To say nothing of the suitability of 
the sand\ loams and volcanic soils and the absence of pests, the distribu- 
tion of tile rainfall in the spring, summer, and autumn months makes the 
crop a comparatively certain one over large areas of the State. When the 
yield is below the average this is almost invariabl\ due to the drv season. 
The long bright sunshine of the summer favours the activity of the living 
parts of the leaf in forming sugars that are transferred to the growing 
tubers where they are stored as starch. The absence of hot moist cloudy 
weather is the chief protection against fungoid diseases. Probably in no 
part of the world is the production of moderate crops from healthy plants 
a matter of greater certainty than in Victoria. On the contrary, the heavy 
rainfall in the potato districts of the other States while making for a big 
yield in a good season will also make the control of all diseases a much 
more difficult problem. With us the conditions which make for moderate 
yields are the very ones which constitute our chief safeguards against 
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disease. Hence, we may undertake the work of .stamping out the Irish 
Blight with great confidence. The area affected is small ; only four farms 
are known to have produced diseased potatoes. By taking the precautions 
set out below the risk of the re- appearance of the disease is lessened to a 
very great extent, and if the hearty co-operation of growers can be secured 
in reporting all cases suspicious of the disease it is quite practicable to free 
Victoria from this jiest. As our average crop of potatoes is about j 60,000 
tons and its value on the farm averages per ton or a total of nearU half- 
a-million sterling the magnitude of the interests involved is apparent. New 
South Wales alone imports over 60,000 tons a >ear, (^)ueensland and Western 
Australia atx>ut 15,000 tons each. Tasmania is the chief exporting State, 
with Victoria a good second. No effort should therefore l)e spared to secure 
our position, and no sacrifice for one season can be too great if it leads to 
the permanent prosi:)erity of one of the most imjxwtant sources of our agri- 
cultural wealth. On the other hand, if we lose our export trade the potato 
industry is ruined, l)ecause the local demand is not nearly sufficient to 
maintain the present acreage under cultivation. 

Not only is it recognised that soil and climate exercise a great influence 
upon the potato crop, but conditions whh'h are suitable for the prodiKlion of 
the best varieties are not necessarily the best for the production of “ seed ” 
or sets. It is the universal experience that seed'’ j)otatoes grown in a com- 
]jarati\'ely cool climate give l:)etter results w^hen planted in a warmer or 
drier climate than are obtained from locally-grown “ seed." It is the 
knowledge of this fact which has made Tasmania the great centre for the 
supply of seed to South Australia, New South Wales, and Queensland. 
Similarly, it has lieen found that in several potato-growing distric'ts in Vic- 
toria a much more profitable crop is harvested if the " seed " is obtained 
from one of our districts with a heavier rainfall. The lc*ngth of the dav 
in districts further from the Equator and the c'orrespondingly increased 
numl)er of hours during which sunshine is available is probably the chief 
cause accounting for the very high returns of tubers per acre which are 
frequently obtained in jX)tato-growing countries in comparatively high 
latitudes. In this zone, however, potato culture is often to a considerable 
extent a matter of luck owing to the liability to early and late frosts. The 
increased profit derived from getting the new season's crop at the earliest 
possible moment on the large markets has led farmers to push the cultivation 
of the potato in many districts into areas which otherwise would .be deemed 
unsuitable for this crop. In our own State, the Warrnambool and Ballarat 
potato-growing districts enjoy a considerably heavier rainfall than Lance- 
field, Kilmore, or the metropolitan area. It is the accidental combination 
of good volcanic soil with a rainfall of 30 inches or over wdiich has led to 
the development of the potato industry in the three first-named centres. 

So far as the distribution of Irish Blight in Australasia has been ascer- 
tained, the rainfall is in all cases over 40 inches. The progress of the 
disease in Queensland, to the north of Brisbane, will be watched with 
interest, for it has been usually assumed up to the present that temperatures 
above 75 degrees were unfavorable for the development of the fungus. It 
must be remembered, however, that in the northern States the potato 
season is the coolest part of the year, and as the winter temperature at 
Sydney averages 57 degrees, and at Brisbane 60 degrees, it is evident 
that the temperature of the soil, as well as the atmospheric temperatures, 
all through the affected districts of Queensland and New South Wales 
must be very 'favorable to the propagation of the fungus during the 
period when the potato crop is occupying the ground. 
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Conditions Favorable to Disease. 

Before dealing more spet'ifically with the conditions necessary to cope 
with the present outbreak, it may be mentioned that rotation of crops is 
one of tile most important measures that can be taken to combat all kinds 
of vegetable dls<3ases. The causes of these diseases may be classified in 
two divisions, namelv, exciting and contributing. The exciting cause is 
in most cases one of the lower forms of plant or animal life— a mould 
or fungus, as in the Irish Blight, or the eel worm, as in jxitato blister. 
In each case the individual parasitic plant or animal is extremely minuh?, 
perhaps invisible to the naked e\e, while its spore or egg is of course 
very much smaller still. In all cases the rapidity with which multiplica- 
tion takes place soon gives rise to changes in the tissues of the potato, 
easily visible to the naked eye, and the multitude of spores or eggs that 
are produced renders the diffusion of the disease a very easy matter. 
Contributing <'auses inc'lude such conditions as a weakened constitution 
of the seed potato, unfavorable weather for the development and vital 
activity of the foliage, and favorable weather for the growth and develop- 
ment of the fungus. The jiopiilar idea, therefore, that most of the dis- 
asters which befall crops of any kind are due to weather conditions has 
a considerable amount of truth in it, although, of course, if the essential 
or exciting cause w^ere not present the weather alone could not produce 
llw <lisasb‘r. To i)ut the matter in a nutshell, the contributing causes 
render the crop prone to disease, and make its invasion a comparativelv’ 
eas) matter for the micro-organisms wdiich cause the disease; but how'ever 
iavorable the ('ontributing caust^s may Ix^ for the onset of the disease, this 
cannot (kwlop unless the specific exciting cause is also present. 

It will therefore be seen that vvdiere land has been devoted for a 
jiumU^r of years to the one crop it is highly probable that a sufficient 
amount of the sl>?cial nutriment required bv this crop will have Ixjen ex- 
hausted from the soil so that the vigour of the crop receives a check ; or 
il mav be that b> growing the crop for several vears in succession a 
sliglit attack of disease occurring, the previous )car may have infested 
the soil and rendered things favorabl<‘ for a larger outbreak. Perhaps 
what mf>st frequently happens is that successive crops have paved the 
way bv weakening the plant, w^hile the exciting caus<* is introduced by the 
seed which is planted in the paddock, so that a combination of the two 
causes is responsible for most epidemics. 

When once a disease is established, its eradication Ix^comes a matter 
of great difficultv . The soil may become infected, the remains of one 
season's crop may ('arrv on the infection to the next year ; the micro-organ- 
ism may l)etake itself to allied plants, and it may be transferred from one 
district to another bv all kin<ls of unsuspected vva)s. Knowledge of the 
life history of the exciting cause may place us on llie track of the right 
means to prevent it, but the conditions of life of l>oth the disease and the 
plant it attacks are so complicated that caution has to lx? exercised in 
drawing conclusions from any set of ex]x*rimenls. A farmer very often 
talks as if slight differences in the soil of one part of his farm, or a few^ 
weeks extra dry weather, were solely responsible for this or that result. 
As a matter of fact no kind of exT)erimental work is so uncertain as 
that which deals with plants and animals. The difference existing be- 
tween living and dead thing.s is so profound that insignificant variations 
in any res^xx't may make unexpectedly great differences in the final result. 
The moral of which is that no farmer can afford to neglect the smallest 
detail when he is dealing wdth any question of disease. 
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An Original Account of the Blight. 

Under the title of The Potato Murrain the following account from 
the Illustrated London News of 29th August, 1846, is of great interest at 
this juncture. It often happens that the first onset of a new disease is the 
most disastrous — another reason wh\ our efforts should not be relaxed : — 



THE POTATO PI ANT (From 111 . Lou. News). 


“ Never was witnessed a more importi^nt result, springing from a seemingly 
insignificant beginning, than has been presented by the disease now ravaging the 
potato-fields of all quarters of the earth. No one could have imagined that a 
rot which appeared in this crop in the island of St. Helena, in the year 1840, was 
the ‘ small speck ’ on the horizon which would become the forerunner of a 
calamity as fatal to the potato as Asiatic cholera to man ; and still less that a 
few blotches on the leaves of this exotic plant were the heralds of political danger 
so extensive as to affect the whole commercial policy of England Such, however, 
has been the course of events, and justifies our presenting our readers with some 
information on this singular subject. 

“The Potato plant is naturally found wild on the mountains of Chili, and 
perhajis of Peru, whence its cultivation has spread into surrounding countries. . . . 

It is said that as much as 40,000 lbs. weight of potaoes has been 
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obtaine(J from an English acre of l.ind; this wouhi supply a man with lo lbs. 
of food day for nearly eleven years, if he could keep it; and hence has arisen 
the universal desire to cultivate the plant in all countries into which it has been 
introduced. It now, however, seems as if Provirlence has determined to arrest its 
further increase, for it has lately been attacked bv a new disease, the nature of 
which is unknown, which speedily destroys the hopes of the farmer, and some- 



BLOTCHE.S ON A POTATO LEAF (From 111. Loil. N€7Vs). 


A. I’ppei skU* . |{ I'ridei sk 1<‘ 

times even converts whole fields of potatoes into a mass of corruption within a 
few hours. What is very remarkable is, that the most healthy and vigorous 
potato-fields are those wdiich are destroyed most rapidly. Not a sign of the disease 
may be visible to-day; to-morrow the leaves may be seen withered, black, and 
half putrid ; an<l the day after they arc follow^ed by the destruction of the stem, 
fienerally, however, the evil is less rapid m its strides. 

“ Tt hrst appeared in ICurope in the east of (Germany, almut mid-summei, 1845; 
111 ,i few" weeks U spread over all the western f>arts of the Continent, extending even 
to the <oast of T’ortugal, missing, however, the north-west of Spain, and not 
advaiK mg so far as the Mediteiriinean. England was visited in the middle of 



THE BOTRYTis (phytophthora) iNFESTANS (Highly niagnified). 
(From III. Lon. News). 

Au|>ust, and for some time it was hoped that our cold northern climate would 
resist it; by degrees, however, it made progress, and was finally stopped onlv 
by the Highlands. In the meanwhile it reached Ireland, where, in the numtb 
of October, it had already done so much mischief that the British Government 
thought it necessary to send Commissioners to inquire into the facts, and to consider 
what could be done to arrest the progress of this murrain; for it is believed that 
4,000,000 of Irish peasants feed almost exclusively upon potatoes, and the destruction 
of any considerable quantity of their only food coukl not be regarded otherwise 
than as a formidable national calamity. 6y the beginning of November, half the 
crop was estimated to have been destroyed, or rendered unfit for human food. On 
the Continent, the loss had been even more severe; so that, in many places, the 
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export of food was prohibited ; the Dutch 
and Belgian Governments were so much 
alarmed that they directed agents to pur- 
chase rice in London, and their operations 
were such as to double the price of that 
grain in a single week. 

“ What the amount of loss may really 
have been, it seems impossible to ascertain 
with accuracy or even probability. It has 
been estimated at 000,000 for the United 
Kingdom ; Professor Lindley has computed 
it to have been 3, 500, 000 for Ireland alone, 

“ Whatever the past fact may have been, 
it is certain that the injury sustained this 
year is very much more considerable, per- 
haps twice as great, for many new districts 
are attacked, no old ones are spared, and 
the destruction is in all cases more extensive. 

“ The real cause of this sudden visitation 
is unknown. Some have ascribed it to the 
imgenial season of 1845, been 

the prevalent idea ; others have fancied that 
the life of the potato is wearing out; many 
believe in electrical agency, and talk of blue 
lights seen at night playing over the doomed 
potato grounds ; insects, worms, parasitical 
fungi, night frosts, vegetable cholera, all 
have in turn had their advocates ; and, as 
usually happens, those who have tl^e smallest 
knowledge of the facts conceive themselves 
most capable of e.xplaining the cause.” 

DISEASED STEM (From 111. Lon. News). 

The illustrations which have been reproduced from the same numlH^r 
of the Illustrated London News are of striking interest for two reasons. 



SECTION OF A POTATO, SHOWING THE DISEASE IN PROGRESS 

(From III. Lon. Neivs). 
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The first is the accuracy of the ori- 
ginal description of the disease as it 
affects the leaf and tuber, as well 
as the microscopic appearance . of 
the fungus. 7 'his should be com- 
pared with similar figures in the 
Bulletin just issued by this De- 
partment. The second point 
worthy of note is the difference in 
the leaf of the potato 65 years ago 
as compared with the typical leaf 
taken from Bulletin No. 7 recently 
issued by the New Zealand De- 
partment of Agriculture. With- 
out insisting too much on the ex- 
tent of the changes which have 
licen brought about by half a cen- 
tury of selection and breeding, 
there is no doubt that the foliage 
has been developed in the direction 
of size and denseness step by step 
along with the (X>r responding in- 
(Teases in the total yield per acre. 

The Steps to be Taken. 

To meet the present emergency 
in the potato business the hearty co- 
operation of every potato grower in 
Victoria, whether his plot is a few 
\ards square or his farm contains 100 acres of potato land, must be 
secured. No effort must be spared to stamp out the disease. A reduction in 
the yield for a single year must lx? cheerfully borne in view of the enormous 
interests at stake. On an average there are 50,000 acres under potatoes in 
Victoria each year. Should the disea.se become established, spraying with 
Bordeaux mixture is the only method to adopt to check it, but this method 
will not eradicate the disea.se. The plants have to be sprayed when they 
are a few inches high, and the spraying requires to be repeated two or 
three times or perha{>s more frequently during the growing season. The 
total co.st works out at a minimum of per acre, the maximum may be 
over additional cost of growing the Victorian crop will therefore 

he at the very least ;^ioo,ooo jjer annum, but this expenditure of ^^100,000 
does not in any way lead to an increased return similar to what might be 
exi)ected if the same money were spent in fertilizers for the crop. So far 
as the blight is concerned it is all dead loss. Should the Victorian industry 
l)e handicapped by a yearly charge of J[y2 per acre there is no doubt that 
very many districts will have to abandon potato growing. 

Such being the alternative, the following measures must be adopted 

I St. Only clean seed should be used, and this must come from 
districts which are known to be free from di.sease. In addition 
to this all seed must be cut and soaked in formalin or other 
antiseptic. 

2nd, All potatoes, without any exception whatever^ for the next two 
seasons should be grown on new ground. 

3rd. In future years a more systematic rotation of crops should be 
carried out than what has been the case up to the present. 
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Regarding this Year's Seed. 

Nearly the whole of the danger of the introduction of the disease? is 
bound up in the question of clean seed. Any seed which comes from an 
infected district is liable to be contaminated even if it is not itself diseased. 
The spores of the fungus when once an outbreak cx^rurs on the foliage of 
plants are carried from plant to plant by the slightest breath of wind, and 
should the conditions l*>e sufficiently moist they germinate at once, and 
hence from a single centre of infection the disease spreads with great 
rapidity. This is the explanation of the character of the disease' wdiich 
has impressed itself most deeply upon the popular memory in localities 
where it has occurred in virulent form. The common expressions — the 
whole paddock was blasted in a single night;’' “the crop was all right 
in the evening, but Avas all blackened next morning” — are absolute facts 
which are explained b\ the known characters of the fungus and the rate 
at which the spores can be disseminated over an area of several acres. 
Wind carriage of spores will not, however, spread disease across long 
distances from one kx^ality to another, hence as the result of the Inter- 
State Conference it has been decided to recognise a half-mile limit as con- 
stituting the zone of practical safety. On the other hand clean seed ma\ 
be contaminated by contact wdth diseased tuhx^rs or by being plac'ed in the 
same bags as were formerly used for diseased potatoes. It will therefore 
be seen that the above recommendations with regard to scicd j^otatfX's, if 
faithfully carried out, are practic’ally certain to stamp out the disease. Cut- 
ting the seed is another safeguard by revealing any small patches of red 
rust l)eneath the skin of the ])Otato, which might otherwise esca[)e ob.serAa- 
tion, and while the se^ed i)olatoes are being handled watch should be ke})t 
for any softened patches. Any soft patch sliould be nt once cut into, and 
if at all suspicious the ])otato should be thrown into a special barrel to be 
dealt with as indicated l)elow. In addition to these pre('autions th(‘ 
potatoes should be soaked in a solution of formalin i lb. to 30 gallons 
of water — for a period of two hours. Before immersing in the solution, all 
dirt should be removed from the surface of the potato, as it is obvious 
that a thick coating of stiff soil wall prove an effective protection from the 
action of the antiseptic' to any patch of disease which mav lie imm<‘diatel\ 
beneath it. In addition to these precautions every grower who has alreadv 
planted or has in his possession seed potatoes from Tasmania or South 
Gippsland is earnestly requested to communicate at once Avith the De- 
partment. If this crop is already planted it wall l)e Avatched and should 
disease appear steps Avill be taken to eradicate it. As the Government has 
determined that a fair share of the cost of eradicating the disease will be 
defrayed by this Department farmers .should not be held back from placing 
this information at the disfjosal of the Department in consecpiem^e of anv 
fear of financial loss. If no disea.se deAelops no harm AAa‘11 be done, while 
on the other hand if the disease does develop they are certain practically 
to lose the whole of their crop even if they inform no one whatever of the 
fact of its existence. By means of the assistance that can be rendered In 
the staff of the Department it is highly probable that a farmer can be 
safely piloted through a dangerous period with a minimum of expense. 

Rejected seed placed in the barrel should be boiled before feeding to 
pigs. 

New Ground for this Year’s Crop. 

However carefully the old croj) of potatoes has been dug, it is certain 
that many small marbles are left behind and thus constitute the danger of 
carrying on disease from year to year. Under favorable circumstances, 
every eye or even portion of an eye of a potato wall sprout. If this has 
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touched a small pieae of a dist'ased tuber all the ('ondit ions for the propaga- 
tion of the disease may l)e secured. It will therefore be seen how all import- 
ant it is to use new ground, particularly in a crisis of the industry such as 
has occurred at the present time. If we are able to prevent the disease 
re-appearing during the next six months Victoria is practically safe from 
invasion. 

Rotation of Crops. 

1 he resistaiK'e of the crop to attacks of disease of all kinds is un- 
doubtedly to a large extent measured by the general healthfulness and 
\igour of the stalks and foliage. In order to secure this, certain conditions 
have to be fulfilled. In all countries farmyard manure is regarded as being 
essential for the L)est results in potato growing on account of the changes 
which it produces in the condition of the soil as well as on account of the 
additional plant food which it adds per acre. Leguminous crops, particu- 
larly ])eas and ('Iovtt, have also a wT>rld-wide reputation for placing the 
mil in the ,l)est possible condition for the potato crop. In the Journal for 
years past Mr. (i. Sevmour, Potato Expert, has preached this doctrine with 
compar.itiyely little effect. Now that the crisis has come it is to be hoped the 
farmers will lie aroused from the apathetic condition of considering ‘‘their 
old methods good enough and make up their minds to adopt the only 
method which is permanently successful all the world over in growing 
[x>tatoc‘s. On the other han(i, excessive amounts of farmyard manure when 
!)ot balanced with corresponding increases in the phosphoric acid and potash 
ayaiUihlc for the crop, and especially in seasons of heavy rainfall, may 
gi\'e rise to excessive growth of stalks which weaken them through over- 
growth. The variations in the rainfall and soil conditions of different 
potato-growing districts, along wit]\ the remarks that have already been 
made u])on the complexity of the influences which affect animals and plants, 
will l)e quite sufficient to reconcile the above advice wdth statements that 
mav be read in other publications dealing with this desease that may at 
first sight apjoear to be in conflict with what is said here. 

Resolutions of the Conference. 

Transfer of J)otat(H^s from Victoria to any of the other States can onlv 
lx‘ carrii’d on under the following conditions embodied in the resolutions 
of the Inter-State C'onference of Ministers of Agriculture: 

1. That immcciiale effort to secure uniform and effective legislation be made by 
ill! States with regard to potatoes an<l other sol.inaccoiis plants. 

2. That each State shall subdivide its whole area into districts, and take 
immediate steps to ascertain the extent of the prevalence of Irish Blight within its 
borders, with a view to (]uarantining all districts where the disease is found to 
exist. 

3* I bat each State sliall furnish the other States with a marked map, indicating 
by number the respective districts,' ancl whether they are infected or clean. 

4. That any declared infected district shall include an area of not less than 
one-half mile in width immediately within its boundaries wherein jiotatoes or other 
solanaceous plants shall not be grown. 

5. That all imports of solanaceous plants (including fruit) between the States 
be accompanied by a certificate stating that such products have not been grown 
within an infected district. 

6. That only new bags or cases (branded in such a way as to Indicate the 
State*^^ which the contents were grown) shall be accepted by each importing 

The following resolutions were also adopted ; they refer more especially 
to fruit and vegetables, but some of them also affect potatoes: — 

7. That all fruits, vegetables and plants exported from one State to another 
should be inspected on their merits. 
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8. That no State shall prohibit the importation of fruit, vegetables or plants 
exported to it from another State on account of any disease affecting such fruit, 
vegetables or plants which is common to both States, provided that the exporting 
State has adopted and is carrying out methods to suppress or cope with such disease 
similar to those being carried out by the importing State. 

9. That the inspectors stationed at Sydney by Victoria, and the one now in 
Victoria, sent there by New South Wales, be withdrawn, each State trusting to 
the efficiency, zeal and bona fides of the other State’s inspectors. 

10. That each case containing fruit, and each bag containing vegetables (includ- 
ing potatoes), exported from one State to another shall have stencilled upon or 
attached to it in some plain and permanent way either the grower’s or exporter’s 
name and address, or a mark or brand approved by and registered with the 
Department of Agriculture in the exporting State. 

11. All destructive fruit and pl^nt pests legislated against by the various States, 
with the following exceptions, shall, until otherwise notified, be deemed to be 
common to all the States : — Pear slug or leech [Selandria Cerasi), San Jose scale 
{Aspidiotus ferniciosus), fruit flies {Ceratitis and Tefhritis)y phylloxera [Phylloxera 
vastatrix), Irish blight [Phytophihora inf e starts). 

12. That in making inspection of fruit the side of each case inspected shall be 
removed and the fruit inspected without being tipped out of the case unless it is 
found necessary to do so. 

13. That for the present fruit cases be of such a size as to hold two bushels, 
one bushel, a half bushel or a quarter bushel, the shapes of cases for the various 
kinds of fruit to be fixed by regulation, and to be uniform in all the States, but 
that early consideration be given to the question of introducing uniform legislation 
providing for the sale of fruit by weight or number only. 

14. That all the States co-operate in a series of investigations with a view to 
ascertaining the origin, nature and preventive (or curative) means of dealing with 
bitter pit. Also, that similar co-operative work be undertaken in regard to other 
disea.ses of plants and animals. 

15. That all cases used in Inter-State trade shall be new, with the exception 
of the South Australian trade between Adelaide and Broken Hill. In this instant e 
all second-hand cases shall be steamed or dipped in boiling water before being 
used a second time. 

16. That only clean bags be used for vegetables, and that no bags be used a 
second time for vegetables (including jiotatoes), 

17. That fruit found to be affected with disease be allowed to be sorted or sent 
to jam factories under stringent regulations; if sorted all rejected fruit to be tle- 
stroyed and the balance to be sent to the factory or into distribution, at the option 
of the chief insjiector or other authorized officer. 

18. That every State exporting fruit, vegetables or plants shall appoint officers 
to examine and inspect the same before shipment, and to give a certificate or 
officially stamped and signed bill of lading to the exporter that such fruit, vegetables 
or plants about to be shipped are fit for export. Such certificate or stamped bill 
of lading shall be presented with the fruit, vegetables or plants at the port of 
entry, and shall be accepted as far as possible as descriptive of its condition, 
but sLilI not take away the right of each State to inspect all such fruit, vegetables 
or plants on landing, and to reject same if found to be diseased. 

19. That parcels containing fruit trees shall not exceed 200 cwt. 

20. That with the exception of grape vines there shall be no restriction in the 

interchange of nursery stock between the States, subject to the importing State 
exercising its rights to inspect and fumigate same. 

21. That no State shall restrict the importation of fruit (other than grapes), 
vegetables or plants by rail or road, but whenever one State shall make a demand 
for inspection of, same before entry an arrangement shall be made to inspect, 
fumigate, &c., at a point to be mutually agreed upon, at the joint expense of the 
two States concerned. 

22. That no State shall make a charge for insjiection on imports which will 

return more than sufficient to meet the expenses incurred. In no case shall the 

charge, except for sorting or disinfecting, be more than id. per package or bunch, 
provided that the weight thereof does not exceed 56 lbs, net. 

23. That unless there is evidence of disease on arrival in South Australia, fruit 
forwarded to Broken Hill shall be allowed to pass direct through the State of 
South Australia, provided that it is accompanied by a certificate of freedom from 
disease issued by the Department of Agriculture of the exporting State. 

24. That, in the opinion of this Conference, the establishment of a Federal 
Bureau of Agriculture is at the present time unnecessary, and that such establish- 
ment would inevitably result in duplicating the work of the State departments. 
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HOME CURED BACON. 

W. Smithy Pig Expert. 

An essential in curing bacon is not to excite the pig l^efore killing, but 
to keep liim as quiet as possible. If over-heatecl or excited when killed, 
the blood will \)e almost black, and the flesh will also be affected. 

In killing the pig, throw him on his right side by taking hold of the 
near or left fore-leg, still holding the leg with the left hand. Take the 
knife in the right hand, and cut the neck in a direct line with the chin, 
but not too near the shoulder. When making the cut always draw the 
knife after insertion back towards the chin ; bv doing so there will be less 
likelihood of shouldering. 

Two buckets of boiling water to one of cold makes a very good scald 
(140 degrees Fahr.). As soon as the hair will come off the ears, clean 
them well. Then turn the pig over in the tub with back up, take all the 
hair from back and belly, leaving the head and feet until last. Clean 
the skin well in the hot water before putting cold water over the pig. 
Hang up as soon as possible, shave off all loose hairs, and scrub well 
with scrubbing brush. Open the pig down the belly and through the 
breast bone, clean out the inside well, lift the flares or leaf lard while the 
carcase is hot, so as to let the latter c(K>1 properly. Leave the pig hang 
in a cool place until the following morning. 

The cutting up should be as follows: — If into sides, chop the pig 
down the backlx>ne while hanging, then place each side on its back on a 
table, and remove the head. Take the breast lx)ne off with one rib, then 
saw the backbone off towards the ham, take the blade lx>ne out, and trim 
off all kx)se fat. Place the sides in a cool place, shake a little salt and 
saltpetre over them. Let them remain for three or four hours in order 
to drain, and then place the ]>ork on a hoard or table slightly tilted, so 
that the drip will run into a dish. 

b'or every hundred pounds of pork, ten pounds of Black Horse coarse 
salt, three ounces saltpetre, two pounds brown sugar, three ounces allspice 
are used. Rub the ingredients veil in on the flesh side, placing one 
side on top of the other for twenty-four hours ; then turn sides uf)side clown, 
rub well on .skin .side, using lupior in di.sh, and leave them King flesh down- 
wards, the top side on tlie bottom. Repeat this treatment ever\ morning 
for eight davs, carefully saving the liquor, and [>ouring it over the i)ork as 
th<‘ salt is rublx'd in. Tlun leav’e it for three davs. Continue this process 
every third day for twenty-one days, and then brush the salt off and soak 
in c'old water for sixteen hours. After this, wash out in hot water and 
clean well, and hang up and dry with clean cloth. When thoroughly 
drv , rub some olive oil on the out.side skin, and smoke with kauri pine 
sawdust (dry) for twenty-four hours. 

If it is necessary to keep the bacon for any length of time, hang it up 
inside a freshly emptied flour sack secureh tied at the neck. This will 
allow the bacon to mature and keep it from the flies. The hams and 
shoulders can be cut off after the curing is completed. 

Points Worth Remembering. 

Do not make any unnecessary cuts in the pork. It mav be thought that 
it will allow the salt to penetrate, but whilst that is so, it will also admit 
the air and cause decay. Do not neglect to turn it the required number of 
days while in process of curing ; keep it in as cool a place as possible; be 
sure and fill the blade pocket with salt every time you shift the sides ; rub 
well around the ham and the armpits. 
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Ahvavs use the shoulders first, as the ham and middle keep 
best. If >ou think it will be too salt, change the cold water while soaking 
the bacon. 


EMERGENCY SILAGE MAKING. 

R. CrowCy Superintendent of Exports. 


The surplus fodder which will lx? available in all parts of Victoria dur- 
ing the coming spring promises to be must abundant. From present in- 



FACE OF SILAGE PIT. 


dications, 1 venture to state that, if all the carpenters in Victoria were to 
be engaged until harvest time in building silos, onlv a fractional part of 
the available fodder could be properly accommodated. It, therefore, 
appears opportune to suggest a means of conserving fodder as silage other 
than by the usual overground silo. 

Mr. Wilson, of Hobart-road, Murrumbeena, has for the past ten years 
conserved green fodder in a pit on» the hillside. The maize is filled in 
whole, and put through the chafFcutter prior to feeding. The results have 
been uniformly satisfactory. Judging by the condition of the silage when 
the photographs were taken, last season was no exception. At the time 
of inspection there was practically no waste. 

This method has also been successfully adopted in other parts of the 
Commonwealth. A striking instance is recorded in the Journal for 
August, 1907. At the Euronyhareenyha Station, near Wagga, N.S.W., 
reserves of silage were accumulated during the good sea.sons, and when the 
drought set in a quantity, totalling 3,000 tons, was available. For over 
three months, 19,000 sh^p and 400 head of cattle were fed almost en- 
tirely on silage. In this case the silage was made chiefly from the mix- 
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ture of barley -grass, and lucerne, which forms the first growth each season 
on the irrigated paddocks. Some of the fodder was chaffed before being 
put in the pits. 

On thousands of farms in Victoria there are suitable sites which 
would readily lend themselves to this form of dealing with surplus fodder. 
A situation which is naturally drained should be selected. With the aid 
of ploughs and scoops very extensive accommodation can be provided in 
a few da\s, in some instances within a few hours. An excavation 12 feet 
wide b\ 30 feet long and 6 feet deep will hold upwards of 50 tons. 
When filling, the material can be heajied well alx>ve the surface. The 
excavated earth should be hilled up to and placed on top of the mass 
so as to completely cover and weight it down. 



SAMPLE OF SILAGE JUST TAKEN FROM PIT. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The Staff of the Uepartnient has been orpanize*! to a larjje extent for the purpOHe of giving information 
to fannerii. l^ue.vtlonH in every t)nineh of agriculture are anMwered. Wrtte a »hoi*t letter, gi'ing as 

full particMtlui's as possible, of .\our local cotiditions, and state i recieel.v what it is that you want to know 
All iinpdries must be aceonipanied liy the mum* ami address of the writer. 

Su(AR Beet. — R.B.S. inquires us to best time to sow sugar beet, mangolds, 
and amber cane. 

Answer . — The best time to sow sugar beet and mangolds is from the last 
week in August to middle of October. Amber cane can be sown towards the end 
of September when danger of frosts is over. 

DE.STKuviN(i Lichen. — R.S. forwards sj>ecimen of lichen for identification; and 
asks how to get nd of it. It especially affects }*iceas and Hawthorns, and gradually 
appears to smother the boughs, ending in death to the tree. 

Answer. — The specimen appears nearest to the lichen Ramalina Ecklom^ Spr., 
but this species, though actually found in Tasmania, New South Wales, and Victoria, 
has not previously been recorded as Victorian. A specimen of R. Eckloni var. 
membtanacea was," lumever, collected by Reader in 1883 near Melbourne. Spraying 
with Bordeaux mixture — Cooper sulphate, 12 lbs. ; quicklime, 8 lbs. ; water, 100 
gallons, might be tried to keep it down. These lichens often grow on old long 
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established trees, especially if they have been neglected in the past. If the Bordeaux 
mixture, coupled with cutting out all badly infected branches, is ineffective, dusting 
with a mixture of soot and ffnely jxiwdered sulphur might be tried when the trees 
are not in leaf, or if evergreen, early in spring before growth begins. 

Non-Pregnancy of Cow. — E.T.A.W. writes: — “I have a well bred Jersey 
cow in good milking condition. She had her third calf about 12 months ago, and 
has been regularly served for the past 3 or 4 months by an Ayrshire bull with 
the only result that she comes m season every week. I have noticed that while 
in this state she emits large quantities of colourless serum.” 

Answer. — It is suggested that you syringe out the genital organs with a solu- 
tion of lysol, I part in 100 parts of tepid water, every day for a week. Allow a 
week or two to elapse without syringing and, if no further discharge is seen, serve 
again. An examination of the passage might reveal some obstruction causing the 
trouble. 

Sand in Stc»m\ch. — J.Y. inquires re symptoms of sand in horse’s stomach and 
treatment for same. 

Answer. — There are no special symptoms. Colic and general unthriftiness 
and signs of sand in faeces would indicate its presence. Three or four bran 
mashes followed by a pint of raw linseed oil should be given. Then keep the 
horse on sloppy foo<l for three days and repeat the oil. 

Stomach Worms. — H.C. asks what are the indications when horses are affected 
with stomach worms. 

Answer, — The only reliable guide to the presence of worms is to see them in 
the faeces. The effect of the following fiowder given night and morning in a 
damp feed might be tried : — Sulphate of iron, i dr. ; tartrate of antimony, dr. ; 
sulphate of cojiper, ^ dr. ; gentian, 2 drs. 

Plants for Identification. — B, Bios, and T.R.S. forward specimens of 
plants for identification. T.R.S. states that recently he put some sheep in one of 
his paddocks, and within a week 14 of them had died. There was no trace of 
diMJase, but portions of the iveed forwarded were found in the stomachs. The 
sheep were removed to an adjoining paddock and no further deaths have occurred. 

Answer, — (i) The specimen sent is so exceedingly fragmentary and devoid 
of flowers that exact identification is impossible. It is in all probability, how- 
ever, a fragment of Lefidium Draha^ L., The Hoary Cress. This plant' is not* 
poisonous, but it takes up the place of useful vegetation, ^^nd should be suj>- 
pressed. Clean cultivation and the prevention of seeding aid in keeping it down. 
If the pasture land is badly infested it should be ploughed up and kept under 
bare fallow and well stirred for a year, then followed by root crops (potatoes, 
&c.), or a leafy fodder crop for a year or two and then grain. The land may 
then be seeded down in grass if required for pasture, but care should be taken 
to procure pure seed of either grass or grain. In small patches, it should be 
dug up before seeding, piled and burnt, and the roots must be removed from the 
soil, as any part left in the ground will grow' again. In orchards or cultivated 
ground frequent ploughing and stirring of the soil will keep it down and ulti- 
mately exhaust it, but if it has been long- established it mav take two years to do 
this. 

(2) It is a member of the Lobeliaceae, and though in a young stage is evi- 
dent!) Isotoma fluviaiilis^ F.v.M. All the species of the T.obeliaceac family con- 
tain a sharp burning or even narcotic latex, which, taken internally in excess, 
causes inflammation of the alimentary canal and even death. The plant should 
be hoed or pulled up after rain, before seeding. Stock should be kept from land 
where it is abundant, especially if other feed is scarce. It is ea.sily suppressed 
by cultivation. 

RE1.ATIVE Values of c:ow Grass and White Cr over.-— R.G.P. asks which 
is the belter feed — the perennial C'ow' Grass or the small w'hite-flow'ering Clover. 

Answer. — The small while flowered clover is termed “White” or “Dutch” 
Clover. It contains considerably more water than cow grass, but is richer in 
digestible nutrients, particularly' in digestible piotein. Cow grass, however, yields 
a much larger amount of fodder per acre, and is more palatable to stock. White 
clover is essentially a pasture plant. It comes away later in the season than most 
clovers, but once karted, maintains a steady growth right on into autumn. It is 
hardier than cow grass and thrives better on the poorer quality of soils. 

For rotation pasture or hay fields, cow grass when grown under suitable 
conditions is unsurpassed by any other leguminous crops with the exception of 
lucerne. For permanent pasturage it is good practice to sow a mixture containing 
both varieties of clover, as cow grass will insure a good return during the first two 
seasons, whilst the bottom grasses and clovers are becoming established. 
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Lucerne Sowing. — J.K.A. asks which is the best time to sow lucerne seed. 

Answer. In most districts lucerne succeeds best if sown in the autumn — 
about April or May. Kight to twelve pounds of seed are required per acre — the 
lighter amount if drilled. Sow i cwt. sujjerphosphatc per acre with seed. 

Carrying Capacity of Lucerne. — S.P.T. wishes to know the carrying capa- 
city per acre of lucerne when cut for hay, where 6 or 7 cuttings, each at least 
2 feet in height, can be obtained per >ear. He also asks whether lucerne hav 
by itself is a complete food for dairy cattle. 

Ajiswer , — The carrying capacity j>t*r acre of lueeinc under the conditions 
stated IS 8 or 10 < ows J^ucerne is an extiavagant food bv itself, but a ration 
along with natural pasture is excellent. 

llr.OAT OR Hovf.n. — R.G.P. inquires whether stock are liable to bloat when 
turned into a paddock of alsike and cow grass. 

Answer. 1. Animals are liable to suffer fiom bloat or hoven on either cow 
glass or alsike, p.\rtindarly if turned into the crop when hungry or after rain or 
heavy dew. \ou will rtvpiire to t.ake the same precautions as in the case of rape 
feeding. 

2. Horses may become affected with hoven in the same way as cattle or 
sluep, though they are not so subject to it It is not wise, however, to t.ike 
libeities Avith them on this account. They sliould not be turned straight into the 
crop but should be worked on to it gradually, as in the case of other stock. 

I’RICK OF Jersey Rnrr. — S.P.T. aNks what would be a fair price to pay for 
a pure bred Jersey bull. Also asks wh.it number of cows shou’d be mated with 
a buP in one year. 

Answer, (i) Depends so much iu>ou stiain, &r., to apjiroM- 

m.dc aAcragi*. (2) «;o lo 60 cows. 

Harness Drkssinc, — K.S.M asks for formula for prep.inng a home-made 
dressing for farm harness. 

Answer . — Neatsfoot oil, i lb.; beef talloAv, i lb.; lamp black, ozs. 

IIroodv Hens,— DJ.H. inquires Avhether there is any way to make hens 
become broody . 

Much <lepends on the breed. The Mediterranean breeds — Leghorns, 
Minouas, Andalusians, Sjianish — are non-siiters. Tf the eggs are allowed to remain 
in the nest the hen usually goes broody much earlier than when they are gathereil 
daily. Nothing aou can give the hen will force broodiness. It is suggested 
that AOU go in for an incubator, 

Dks’I R(* viNi. ( iR AssnoppKRS. — S N.A. asks how to deal with grasslioppers. He 
has de.stroycd a good many by means of shallow pans of water with kerosene 
floating on same ; he has also laid bran and arsenic, as recommended bv the 
tTOvernment ICntomologist, but this preparation was not taken freely. 

An^iwer . — Shouhl there be a plentiful sup]>ly of green food the bran and 
arsenic preparation is not readily l.aken by the hoppers, but green food being 
scarce the latter method has never yet failed Mr. French, and the insects are 
killed in a wholesale manner. Belts of the common castor oil plant (fenced off from 
stock) are an adAumtage, and should alAvays be grown in grasshopper country. 
This plant will grow almost anywhere, and is one of the quickest growing aiid 
hardiest. Droves of turkeys, over 6 weeks ol<l, are effective and highly remunera- 
tive, but if foxes are about they should be housed at night and tended by dav. 
These chicks will tVar large areas of hojipers ;in<l crickets in a very short space 
of time, ' 

PoTASsic Manures — J.r ask*- whith is the best manure lo use — sulphate of 
]K)tash or muriate of potash. 

Afis 7 vcr. — Sulphate of jiotash is better for vegetables, sugar beet, potatoes and 
tobacco. Muriate of potash may be used for all other crops. Polassic m.anures 
may be mixed with other fertilizers at iiny^ time without danger, but if mixed 
W'ith lime or Ihomas phosphate the mixing should be done just prior to use. 

Sulphuring Thuit. — R.(i. inquires as to best method of sulphuring small 
quantities of fruit. 

Answer. — A simple and inexpensi\^e way of sulphuring smaB (|uantities of 
fruit is to take a draper’s case or a large box of an a kind, and jihice the fruit 
on a tray or anything on which it can be kept from the ground and above the 
A’^essel described below. Dig a shallow hole in the ground and put a vessel — an 
old frying-pan or billy-can — in the hole with a few' live embers in it, then throw 
a handful of sulphur on the embers and turn the box over so as to confine the 
fumes as they rise. Pears require about 10 minutes, apples a little less, peaches 
lo minutes, and almonds, in order to brighten the colour, maA' be treated for 
half-an-houT without injury. Flowers of sulphur are preferable as they are les;> 
pungent in their effect. OA'er-sulphuring is bad. ^ ' 
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STATISTICS. 

Eainfall in Victoria. 

Second Quarter, 1909. 

Table showinff average amount of rainfall in each of the 26 Basins or Regions con* 
stituting tiie State of Victoria for each month and the cuiarter, with corresponding 
monthly and quarterly averages for each Basin, deduced from all available records 
to date. 



April. 

May 

1 June 




{ 







^ s 


Basin or District. 


! 

.. 




X Si 



§ 

is 

Average 

Amount 

1909. 

*•« 

g 

a> 

Amount 

1909. 

Average 

b t" 
a at 

1 

U 


points. 

puiiitH. 

points. 

points. 

points. 

points, 

],>oints. 

j points. 

Glenelg and Wannon Rivers 

;iii 

220 

341 

281 

491 

3r»4 

1,143 

855 

Fitzroy, Eumerella, and Merri 

358 

2.50 

397 

.315 

502 

371 

1,252 

: 936 

Rivers 









H^kins River and Mount 

264 

212 

318 

253 

384 

303 

966 

768 

Emu Creek 








' 

Mount Elephant and Lake 

24.3 

269 

.324 

241 

392 

268 

959 

718 

Oorangamite 









Cape Otway Forest... 

41.5 

326 

434 

.399 

67.3 

450 

1,522 

1,175 

Moorabool and Bar won Rivers 

258 

221 

341 

229 

428 

257 

1,027 

707 

Werribeeand Saltwater Rivers 

186 

212 

3.32 

202 

.301 

239 

819 

653 

Yarra River and Dandenong 

370 

327 

364 

302 

603 

363 

1,237 

992 

Creek 


1 







KoO‘Wee-rup Swamp . . 

378 

323 

247 

312 

504 

371 

1,129 

j 1,006 

South Gippsland ... 

369 

417 ! 

320 

311 

717 

412 

1,406 

,1,140 

Latrobe and Thompson Rivers 

346 

311 1 

226 

281 

682 

358 

1,252 

; 950 

Macallister and Avon Rivers 

1 116 

186 . 

123 

146 

578 

234 

817 

1 566^ 

Mitchell River 

99 

243 1 

136 

232 

586 

265 

821 

! 740 

Tambo and Nicholson Rivers | 

1 79 

189 

84 

183 

668 

225 

831 

i 597 

Snowy River ... ... 

1 114 

254 

102 

287 

798 j 

369 

1,014 

i 910 

Murray River ... ... 

214 

154 : 

301 

172 

376 ! 

264 

891 

1 590 

Mitta Mitta and Kiewa Rivers | 

502 

216 1 

316 

304 

845 

.508 

1,663 

1,028 

Ovens River ... ... | 

492 

237 

490 

330 

664 

532 

1,646 

1,099 

Gonlbum River ... ... | 

330 

194 > 

467 

240 

455 

344 

1,262 

778 

Campaspe River 

210 

178 

513 

236 

382 

306 

1,105 j 

720 

Loddon River 

165 

154 

404 

179 

296 1 

246 

866 ! 

579 

Avon and Richardson Rivers 

141 

133 

278 

172 

365 1 

217 

784 i 

522 

Avoca River 

167 

144 

340 

173 

306 * 

216 

802 

533 

Eastern Wimmera ... 

192 

155 

317 

232 

373 i 

305 

8»2 

692 

Western Wimmera ... 

193 

179 

233 

215 

368 1 

269 

794 

653 

Mallee Country 

106 

120 

263 

149 

259 

176 

628 

445 

The whole State 

231 

183 i 

323 

214 

296 

280 i 

850 

677 


H. A. HUNT, 
CommomoeaUh MeteorologkL 
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TRAINING JiOYS AT THE VITIOULTLTRAL COLLEGE, 
RUTHERGLEN -A SOCIAL EXPERIMENT. 

G, H . Adcock, F.LS,, Principal. 

A few }ears ago, with a view of utilizing uiKKinipied buildings at 
the Viticultural C\>ll(*ge, and at the same time l)t»nefuing the State wards, 
a lx)l(l and nov(*l experiment was niaclt* b\ the Victorian Department of 
Agriculture. This was the sending of a niimlier o-f these lads to be 
trained in the various branches ot rural ^^ork on the land attached to the 



VITICULTURAL COLLEGE, RUTHERGLEN. 


College. Boys of good character, who had attained the age of fourteen 
years, and who had an inclination for going cyn the land,” were selected 
by the Neglected Children’s Department and sent up to undergo a course 
of training in viticulture and agriculture till they reached the age of 
eighteen years, when State control ended. 

12168 
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The work has now been in operation sufficiently long to enable some idea 
to be formed of its value and possibilities, and, at the request of the 
Director of Agriculture, this brief outline is submitted for the information 
of those who are interested in social experiments of the kind. 

The least pessimistic amongst us cannot but see that, if allowed to con- 
gregate in the larger centres of }K>})ulation, without any definite aim in life, 
many of this (davss of lad would drift eventualK into the ranks of the 
unemployed, even if they did not become asseviated with the criminal class. 
The value to the commiinits of each life wisely diverted from such careers 
cannot 'he too highly estimated. The stability of a nation depends as 
much or more on its realization ol a high ideal of citizenship as on its 
iiaval supremarv or military prestige. The latter insure safety from 
foreign invasions, but in the elevation of the individual, the training in 
useful productive occupations, and the formation of characters, we are 
rendering the future our debtors, and helping to raise the already high 
standard of our uatifMi. 

When We remember that the Ik>\s of to-day will lie the citizens of 
to-morrow, we are sure no effort will liegriidged that will insure for the 
next generation of citizens men of “ flexile mustdes and ol^edient sinews,^’ 
trained as expert and up-to-date agriculturists, and having characters and 
aspirations of the highest. To produce from the raw and somewhat 
unpromising material with which we ha\e to deal, men with characters of 
the highest integrity, and workers with skilled hands and intelligent train- 
ing, was the object of starting this institution on its present lines. Whether 
the hopes of those responsible for the innovation have been realized, let 
tl\ose who have seen what has been done testifv . 

As may lx? imagined, the disapiK>iutments attending such work as we 
undertake are manifold and keen. But the successes, of which we liave 
had our share, far outweigh them, and, while mum* tlian comt>ensnting \is 
in the present, give us glowing hopes for the future. To gain the confi- 
dence of some of these lads is a task that at first seems insuperable. Many 
nf them are veritable Jshmaels, w^ho regard every man^s hand against them, 
as they are against every man. A kind word or act is at first looked on 
with the suspicion that something to be shunned is at the back of it. 
Every lad is a law to himself. Thev represent all kinds of training and 
lack of training. We must have as many methods as we have boys. To 
expect all to fit Procrustes^ 'l>ed is still as disastrous to individuality as it 
was to stature in the mythical old brigand^s day. 

It is proposed to give some account of the development of these boys 
in the physical, educational and moral aspects. 

Physical. 

We are fortunate in having, as our medical officer. Dr. Bush, whose 
practical sympathy with our work is only surpassed by his professional skill 
and attention. To avoid the intrcfduction of communicable diseases, each 
boy is taken for a thorough medical overhaul before coming out to the Col- 
lege. The results of these examinations often reveal hidden and unsus- 
()ected defects which it is desirable should l)e known l>ef(>re the lad is set 
to work. The chief weaknesses exposed by the medical examination are 
the faulty development and poor nutrition of the’ majority who are sent to 
us. The following descriptions are from the doctor’s official reports 
*'An«raic ” ; development }>0(>r ” ; ‘‘ verv small, undersized bov ” ; very 
poorly developed ” ; poor nutrition “ nutrition only fair ” enlarged 
heart ” ; heart weakness “ spine ciirxature ” ; &c,, &c. It seems sad 
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that in our land of plenty there appear to Ix^ so many youths w.ho are not 
sufficiently well -nourished. It certainly docs not augur well for the stamina 
of the future that this is so. Here, however, the change is rapid and com- 
plete.^ Regular habits and abundance of wholesome focxi, healthy sur- 
roundings and out-door occupations, soon work wonders. The anaemic look 
is replaced by the ruddy glow of liealth. Weight, height, and chest 
measurement rapidly increase. Physical development, ])reviouslv arrested, 
is now rapid. The following tgride, compiled from the medical reports, 
gives actual increases : — 


Name 


] 

A}?e. 1 Height Wcif;ht. 


Chi*sl. 

Inspire. Expire. 


Bleeps. 


Bemarkii. 


A 

Yrs. mts, 
14 7 

Ft. m. ' Sins. llw. 

4 84 4 12^ 

Inches. 

1 

ln<‘hes. 

25 

IfH'hea. 

Very ]> 0 (>rly developed. 


W 

11 

4 U| 7 

0 

30 

27 


Veiy much improved. 

B 

14 

11 

6 2? 7 

7 

3H 

■28 

4 

Oeueral devdopnieiit poor. 


17 

H 

5 7 J ! 11) 

3 

36i 

32| 

10 

Very considi^rable and marked improve- 

C 

14 

0 

45 ' 6 

0 

; 26i 

23 

7i 

ment.. 

Healthy , proi»eiiy developed boy. 


15 

11 

' 4 IH , 7 

U 

2f) 

27 

4 

General im)>ro\ ement. 

V 

U 

2 

4 7| 5 


, 28 

25A 

H 

Appaixmtly a healthy boy. 


Id 

1 

6 0 7 

11 

31S 

■M 

si 

(Jeneral improv einent. 

K 


a 

4 1I| 0 

8 

:m 

27l 

4 

Well iiouriaheil. 


10 

1 

5 4 0 

(I 

302 


m 

Cumuderablc improi cnient. 

F 

H 

I 

4 S3 , H 

0 

2« 

24 

H 

lH.wck>pment ami nutrition gpooci, 
Ocneral nnproi ement. 


1.5 

ID 

5 1^ H 

7 

3i| 

30i 

Di 

0 

14 

1) 

4 11 5 

12 

2H 

25 

7| 

Veiy thin and nutrition poor. 


1.5 

(1 

5 Oi 0 

10 

20i 

*.0 

74 

(leneial improvement.. 

11 

14 

U 

4 Sj b 

8 

271 


74 

Pool iiui.niion and muscular develop- 


15 

f* 

4 10 0 

11 

2Ui 

20i ' 

8 

ment. 

Much improved. 

1 

If* 

5 

5 4{ 8 

5 


9 

Good coiidliioned, healthy 


1 

0 

5 53 8 

11 

335 

m 

9 

Much nuprovtd. 

j ; 

14 

0 

5 4^ 8 

1 

Sl\ 



Poor ''hent development. 

Mustiular development fair. 


15 

7 

ft 5J 1 S 

12 

3>J 

30 

f 

9 

Curvatmc ot the spine. 

Iinpro\emcnt in jfeneral health. 

K 1 

14 

0 

6 OT 7 

0 

' 2w5 

27 

8 

Good nutrition with fair muscular de- 

1 

15 

0 

5 33 , 8 

4 iij ; 7 

2 

313 

284 


velopment. 

Much inipr<*ved 

L j 

14 

0 

1 

20 J 

1 7 

7-3 

Nutrition j^ooii, muscular development. 

1 

1 

16 

0 

5 8 

9 

32 

28^ 


fair. 

GeiiPial improvement. 


' Of the oriKinttll,v sent. oul> particular^ reuauiiu}? heij^ht and uei>;l»t ^ere recorded. Theae lads 
show the tfreutest, development, but for the sake ol nniforuiit.\ ihe> are omitted from ttie table, and only 
tliose names are included of which all the meaMiremeiits can be furn shed 

Each boy has a separate rcKwri, «and is j)rovided with equij>ment of the 
very l>est. The taste displayed by some in the adornment of their nxims is 
remarked by every visitor. 

Everything |K>ssible is rai.sed on the place. The meat, dairy produce, 
fruit and an unlimited supply of fresh vegetables are grown. Over a ton 
of jam is made anti consumed on the place each ye.ir. 

Education and Practical I'raining. 

The boys are carefully trained in all the multifarious operations under- 
taken on the College vines ard, orchard and farm, an<l at the Wahgunyah 
Nursery. 

That the training given by Mr. H. Wilkinson, the foreman, in grafting 
is satisfactory may t>e inferred from the exi'ellent w'ork the lads turn out. 
Several of them are each at the present time turning out 1500, 1300, 1200 
and over 1000 first -class grafts a da\. Under the siime efficient guidance 
they learn the practical viticultural and horticultural work. In all branches 
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they take their part, and very rarely is a complaint made of indifferent 
service or indolence. They take a pride in their work, and their immediate 
supervisor while at outside work speaks well of their efforts. 

The dairy branch, which has evoked considerable praise from visitors, is 
managed bv two lads under the expert supervision of Mr. P. R. Brooke, 
the farm manager, who also instructs the students in practical husbandry. 





(jtKaI* llNG r<J£Si.bJmsi 

Besides the practical work, which i^ a prominent feature in the College 
rurriculum. the theoretu'al and technical i)arts are not overlooked. Regular 
lectures are given dealing with the scientific aspects of the ])articnlar work 
in hand. The micro.scope and optical lantern are freeU used in illustratij^g 
the various topics. Essaxs written on these addresses show the grasp each 



GRAjhTlNG .SUED AND GRAFTERS. 


Student has of his subject. Prizes are annually awarded to stimulate efforts 
to excel, and highly creditable indeed are both the theoretical and practical 
work submitted. The Dim'tor of Agriculture, who, from its inception, has 
taken the keenest interest in the work, always comes up — often at consider- 
able personal inconvenience — to award the prizes gained. 
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General educational facilities are also granted, and the boys are en- 
couraged in every possible way to become well-eqiiipjjed for their after life. 
The education and supervision of the lads during the evenings are under- 
taken by Mr. Geoffrey Egg, House Master ; and no one better fitted in tact 
and attainments for this onerous and res{K>nsible position could well be 
found. 

Do the lads appreciate all that is being done for them? Perhaps not 
now. Gratitude is never a ^lut in the market anywhere ; but, judging from 
letters received from old boys,'’ gratitude is aroused and appreciation ex- 
pressed, when the value of their training shows itself in after life. 

Moral Improvement. 

An important feature of the institution is the endeavour to uplift the 
lads and form their characters. The moral atmosphere by which we try to 
surround them begins to tell. The inculcation of the highest ideals, the 
develofiment of the l:)est in character, quickly influence some, more slowly 
others, while a few seem unresponsive. Generali v, however, the improve- 
ment is noticeable. The boy will soon look ^ou for the first time straight 



NURSERY BUILDINGS, WAUGUNYAH. 


in the fa(’e. The evolution of the man has begun. Tlie one who for- 
merly went al)Out his work listlessK or sullenly, regarding it as drudgery, 
now takes a pride in it. He rapidlv picks up new methods and intelli- 
gent!) employs them. The aptitude that might have developed him into a 
skilful pi(‘kpocket is turned to noliler ends, and a skilled and intelligent 
workman is in the making. 

'Foi much praise cannot be given to the members of the Rutherglen 
IMinisters^ Assrx:iation, who regularly visit the College and conduct services. 
Their splendid voluntary helo is greatly appreciated. 

Entertainments are frequently provided. We are under lasting obliga- 
tions to many friends who provide interesting and instructive evenings in 
the form of lectures, concerts, and general entertainments. I'hese brighten 
up the lx>ys' lives materially. We have an excellent lantern, and this is 
frequently called into requisition to provide instruction or amusement, or 
fx)th. Without fear of contradiction, w^e can assert that no lads are better 
looked after, or catered for, ])hysically, morally or mentally, than the 
wards of the State at the Viticiiltural College. 

There are unfounded possibilities for these lads. Many are doing well 
in various parts. As soon as a boy’s time is up, a position is secured for 
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him, and as far as possible touch is kept with him after he has left the 
College. Letters are regularly received from a number who are proud to 
corresf^nd with the principal of their old school, and who express their 
appreciation of the help they received there — help that has equipped them 
for their present positions. Of course, of some but little is heard. If they 
are grateful they do not ex]>ress it ! One mother writes to thank us heartily 
for what we have done, and says of her son that through our training he 
is all I could wish him to be.'' Another mother writes: I am very 

thankful to the State for their kind attention to my son." An employer 
who had a boy from us says : ‘‘A is doing very well, being steady and 
reliable. He shows in many marked wavs the results of the careful and 
methodical training he has received." Perhaps a better tribute even than 
this is an application from the same district for a similar hoy. Many 
other letters might Ix^ quoted did space permit. 

It is gratifying to know that so many influential persons take a keen 
interest in the work here. Our visitors include His Excellency Lord North- 
cote, late Governor-General ; and His Excellency Sir Reginald Talbot, for- 
mer State Governor. We have also been favoured with ^’isits from Ministers 
of the Crown, members of the Federal and State Legislatures, and very 
many Inter-State and other visitors. All have left on record their ap- 
preciation of the w^ork in hand. 

Though the work is extremely diflicult and anxious, yet we are greatly 
encouraged b) the successes achieved, and buoyed up W the fact that every 
officer of the Agricultural Department gives us appreciative and sympa- 
thetic support. Though much has Ix^en done, yet much more remains to 
be accomplished. We have by no means reached our ideals, which we pur- 
posely raised high. The public may he assured that there will l)e no 
relaxation of efforts ; but that this work, having been once taken in hand: 
will not he allowed to drop while we have with us (he “ boy problem " as 
represented in the ranks from which we draw oiir students. 
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THE FRUIT EXPORT TRADE TO THE UNITED KINGDOM 

AND EUROPE. 

Review of Season, 1909. 

Ernest Mecking, Inspector under the Commerce Act, 

The average result of last season’s export of fresh fruit, like that of 
the preceding year, is unfortunately one in which realization has fallen 
considerably below anticipation. Prior to the conimencement of the season, 
everything seemed to justify the Ijelief that a larger «]uantity of fruit 
would lx? exjxjrted than had been .shipped during any previous year, and 
that prices would probably e<iual those obtained in J907. The former 
(^xptetation was fully realised, as the quantity &hip[>ed \vas far in excess 
of that ever Ix^fore sent forw’ard, and exceeded last year’s exports by no 
less tliaJi 98,340 cases. Tiie figures for the two years are as follows : — 
1908 ... 8^,856 cases. I 1909 ... 181,196 cases. 

'J'he belief that high prices would be obtained was unfortunately not 
borne out by results, as these were far from satisfactory. 

'J'he ligures quoted above sjxjak in more eloc^uent terms than any which 
it is possible to convey to paper, of the jiluck and determination of our 
exiiorters wdio stuck to the business \]espite their experiences of the pre- 
vious year. Even the liardie.st, however, must iierforce quit the business 
unless the odds again.st them are much shortened. Many growers, traders 
and others who came into the trade with the intention of staying, and who 
risked capital, labour and time in the enterpri.se, make no secret of the 
fact that they are thoroughly dislieartened, and openly state their intention 
of discontinuing unless some of the disabilities under which the trade at 
present lalxiurs are reraoxed. The pity of it all is that the chief sufferers 
are those men w'ho, by the hard work, in season and out, incidental to the 
occupation of fruit raising, make the export of fruit possible. However 
unsatisfactory the condition in whii'h the growers’ products arrive on the 
market, and however low the prices they receive, the charges on those 
products (freight, coimnission, kc ), like the laws of the Medes and the 
Persians, are unalterable. Above all, these are always exacted even if 
those who collect tliem are largely responsible for the unsatisfactory 
results. 

It is not over.stating the case to say that the fate of this trade, which 
within the past nine years has increased over 1,500 ])er (vnt., is now 
trembling in the balance. Another knock similar to those it has received 
during the past two years would in all probability give it its quietus. 
Even without such a contingency the checks already received wdll, fierhaps, 
give it a serious set back. It is much to be feared, however, that future 
seasons will witness a repetition of the di.sasters which have occurred, unless 
attempts are made to afxMish many of the causes which render the export 
of fruit an unprofitable business. This article will attempt to show that 
some of these causes at least are preventable, and will endeavour to point 
out the metlKxls by which such prevention may be effected. 

I’he chief objects at which the fruit exporter should aim in order to 
make his busine.ss successful are to place his fruits on the market at the 
lowest practicable cost, and to obtain the highest po.ssible prices. The 
principal items which make up the total cost in fruit exporting are, 
materials (cases, wrappers, &c.), labour, rail and boat freights, wharfage, 
commission, &c. These charges, in conjunction with deterioration of fruit 
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during transit and inefficient methods of placing the fruit on the market, 
are the chief factors, in narrowing the margin of profit available to the 
exporter. The freight at present charged is 65s. j>er ton (40 cubic feet 
measurement |K?r ton). This works out at alx>ut is. lod. jier case. In 
comparing these rates with those charged on other j>roducts — butter, meat, 
and rabbits. — and taking into consideration the relative values of the dif- 
ferent products, we find that they are very high — butter 2s. per case, meat 
Jd, per lb., rabbits is. 7d. per crate. 

It may be argued, in extenuation of the higher rate charged for fruit, 
that this product, by reason of its susceptibility to fluctuations in tem- 
perature, re(]uires much more care and attention than other perishable 
products. This is in a large measure true ; but it is not true to the extent 
that is ixipularly lielieved. It is usually thought, for example, that if 
the temjierature falls lx?low 32 degrees Fahr., irreparable injury wall CKcur 
to the fruit. According to experiments carried out locally, and In the 
results of tests in the United States of America, fruit may lie kept for 
a long ix^riod at temt)eratures 1 or even 2 degrees lower than the one men- 
tioned, and, provided the temperature is not permitted to rise too rapidl>, 
no injury wall occur. At what exact temperature the moisture contained 
in fruit cells wall freeze has not been definitely determined; but it appears 
certain that it is lielow 31 degrees P'ahr. It is not safe, however, to store 
fruit below this temperature. Fruit may be refrigerated until it is 
covered with frost ; but, provided it is allowed to defrost and is not 
lushed from the freezer into a temperature many degrees higher, no in- 
jurious effect will result. The writer has made experiments with apples, 
oranges and pears stored at a temperature of 29 degree's Fahr. for six 
w’eeks and in every instance when the temperature was permitted to rise 
slowly to 40 degrees Fahr., the fruit kept its colour and remained in a 
marketable condition. The rever.se was the ca.se w'hen the fruit w\as at 
once removed into a higher temperature. When this was done, discoloura- 
tion took place rapidlv, rendering the fruit quite unmarketable in a few 
hours. According to Bulletin \o. 48 of the Department of Agriculture, 
U.S.A., this is explained by the fact that when fruit is frozen, the cell 
moisture is withdrawn into the intercellular spaces. When the fruit is 
thawed slowly, the cell has sufficient time to regain its moisture; but if 
thawed too quickly the cells cannot regain the water with .sufficient rapidity. 
It therefore remains in the intercellular spaces and disappears b\ evapora- 
tion. The cells then collapse for want of moisture and so iierish. 

Among the fruits mentioned as having been locally exi)erimented with, 
w^ere some oranges in a fairly advanced stage of dec,ay from the effer:ts 
of either Pencilium digitatnmy or P. glaucum; and some apples badlv 
affc'cted wdth Bitter Pit. On removal, after some six weeks at 29 degrees 
Fahr., lx>th oranges and apples w^ere in much the same condition as when 
placed in the chamber, the decay caused by the diseases having made but 
slow progress. Within a few hours after lemoval, however, the oranges 
were completely deca\ed and the apples were in a. like condition wdthin 
three days. It seems a fact, theiefore, that moulds and decay from what- 
ever cause arising (including Bitter Pit) develop wdthi exceeding slowness 
at temperatures in the immediate vicinity of the freezing point of w^ater ; 
but advance with proportionate rapidity for each degree of temperature 
above the one mentioned. This is probably the chief reason why our fruits 
arrive at their destination so badly decayed through the effects of Bitter 
Pit developed during transport, as the records given at the head of 
the shipments quoted in the following list show that fruit was carried 
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in most instances at temperatures far higher than those which experiment 
has demonstrated to be the most suitable for retarding the advance of 
decay. 

The few facts above quoted of course traverse but a small portion 
of the problem connected with the successful trans[)ort of fruit. The 
growers and exporters themsehes in many instances may not be wholly 
free from blame in the matter of their fruits arriving on the oversea markets 
in an unsaleable condition. The prevalence of Bitter Pit does not alto- 
gether a(‘count for the large percentage of decay which occurs Much of 
this is undoubtedly due to injuries which occur to the fruit during its 
pre-shij)ment handling. The want of up-to-date methods in cooling fruit 
prior to shipment, caused by lack of c<x>l storage accommcKlation in the 
various fruit-growing centres, and the dearth of ice- car transport on the 
rail, must also bear their share of the resp<jnsibility . However, the fact 
that Bitter Pit develo])ment “ en vo\age does largelv take place, and that 
its jjresence in our fruit is the chief cause of decay during transport, seems 
<juite cstablislicd. 'I’lierefore, the matter of transporting fruits at lower 
temi)eratures than hitherto should receive prompt attention by the various 
shipping companu^. The disa>very of a remedy for Bitter Pit may not 
eventuate for years ; but, in the meantime, its evil effects on our fruit 
exiK>rt trade may U' greatl\ mitigated by adopting the practices outlined 
aboN'e. 

A i>k‘asing ft*ature of this season’s trade has Ijeen the large increase 
ill the export of cases manufactured from locall\ -grown hardw(X)d timlx^r. 
d'hese iMses, lH:\sides giving local emplo\ment to many timlxT getters, saw- 
inillers and oth<^rs, jiossess the additional nx'ommendations of costing but 
little more than half the price of soft-wood cases and leing in some respects 
more effic'ient as they afford l)etter protection from external pressure and 
injurs by n‘ason of their greater rigidit) . The following are the relative 
<]U.intitie.s of the two kinds of cases exiK>rtcd : — 

Hard- wood cast's ... ... ... 71,550. 

Sof t - w(x>d cases ... . . ... 1 1 5 , 020 . 

d'hcst* figures inc'lude ca.ses <‘Xi>orted to South .Africa and other oversea 
('ountries not mentioned in this report. 




Per (London), sailed 16th Feburary Kentish Fill basket 21 10 0 10 0 lO 0 

( \rrlved In Rood condition. No rerord of tempera- King of Pippins .. 82 136 9 0 11 1 

tiire.) Munroe’s Favourite .502 12 6 10 6 11 4 

Apples. Norfolk BeaiiHn . . 1 9 3 9 3 9 3 

Adams’ Peariuain 206 12 6 10 0 11 6 Pomme de Nelge .. 23 11 0 0 6 10 .3 

Allan Bank 10 10 6 10 6 10 6 Prince Bismarek . . 100 10 6 9 3 9 10 

Annie Elizabeth .. 178 12 0 10 0 11 2 Purity 18 10 6 10 6 10 6 

Australian Star .. 32 10 6 10 6 10 6 Reiuette de Canada 142 10 6 9 3 9 5 

Bienhelm Orange .. 6 10 6106106 Ribston Pippin .. 163 13 0 8 0 10 2 

Chronicle .. 4 10 6 10 6 10 6 Rome Beauty .. 48 11 0 9 6 10 0 

Cleopatra .. 1,563 16 0 9 9 10 9 Winter Permain .. 38 13 0 10 6 11 0 

Cox’8 Orange Pippin 327 15 0 9 3 12 0 Winter Queen . . 8 10 6 10 6 10 6 

Dumelow’s Seedling 246 13 0 9 9 10 9 Various . . . . 37 12 0 9 8 10 5 

Emperor Alexander 28 7 9 7 3 7 6 Slack Cases . . 38 11 0 3 6 4 4 

Fearn’8 Pippin . . 4 12 0 12 0 12 0 | 

Gravenstoin 68 10 0 8 6 8 11 Peaes. i 

Hubbardston’s Non- Beurr^ Clatrgoau . . 9 6 9 6 9 6 9 

such . . . . 21 10 6 10 0 10 6 Beurr4 d’AnJou . . 28 1 14 0 10 0 13 0 

Jonathan . . 1,179 14 0 8 9 12 1 VicAr of Winkfleld 36 12 6 8 0 12 8 
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Prices li'ealized. 


Prices iiealizod. 


Variety of Fruit. 


Variety of Fruit. 


Per Oroya (London), sailed 28rd February. 

(Arrived in not very giiod condition. Many 
apples spotted and soft. Pear-» were good. 
Tomperatnre, 3ft to 55 degrees.) 

Applkr. ’ y I 

Adams’ Pearmain 114 ; II 0 1 10 6 10 7 

Allan Bank 2 9 6 | 9 6 | 9 6 

American Mother 6 10 6 , 10 d j 10 d 

Annie Klizabetii , 79 , 11 6 9 3 j 11 3 

Cleopatra 9^4 1 12 6 7 0 8 8 

Cox’s Orange Pippin 79 15 0 10 0 12 6 

Dumelow’s Seedling 117 15 6 9 0 110 

Bsopos Spitzenberg 4 12 0 12 6 12 ft 

Jonathan l,78il 12 « 8 3 11 6 

King of Pippins 9 10 0 9 9 9 11 

London Pippin 271 10 « 8 3 9 0 

Lord Wolaeley 19 7 6 7 6 7 6 

Muller’s Spitzapfol 17 9 6 9 6 9 6 

Munroe’s Favourite 709 13 6 7 9 9 5 

Perfection 6 10 0 10 0 10 0 

Pomme de Neige 62 9 6 9 3 9 5 

Prinoe Bismarck . Hi 10 0 7 3 9 3 

Purity . . 12 8 6 8 6 ft 6 

Reinette de Canada 210 96 86 92 

Bibston Pippin 128 11 6 7 9 9 6 | 

Home Beauty 244 10 0 7 6 ft 9 

Bymer .. 6H 9 0 7 0 8 0 

Scarlet Nonpareil . 24 8 9 8 6 8 7 

Peaks. 1 ! 

Beurr6 Olairgeau . 1 I 24 0 . 24 0 24 0 , 

Beurrfi do Anjou . 33 ,24 0 19 0 j 21 0 

Bcurr6 do Capi 1 j 

aumont . . 0 ' 10 0 9 6 9 10 ' 

Beurr6 Diel . . 1 1 19 6 19 6 ' 19 6 

Broom Park .. 9 13 0 13 0 1 13 0 

Napoleon .. 5 13 0 13 0 13 0| 

Uvedale’s St. (Icr- 

maln . . 7 10 6 10 6 ' 10 6 ! 

Vicar of Winkflcld 66 16 6 12 0 13 6 

Per Ffiednck der Qro89P ((Jcrmany), sailed 23rd 
February. 

(No record of temperature or condition of 
fruit.) 

APPLES. 

Adams’ Poarmain 3 6 0 « 0 « 0 

Alfriston 25 9 9 9 9 9 9 

Blue Pearmain . 11 15 6 15 6 1,5 6 

Cleopatra 659 15 3 9 3 13 6 

Jonathan 141 13 6 6 9 10 2 

London Pippin 32 9 9 9 9 9 9 

McLean’s Favourite 67 9 6 7 6 8 8 

Munroe’s Favourite 1 46 1 3 3 5 0 8 0 

Norfolk Beaufln .. 21 6 0 6 0 0 0 

Peasgo^’s Nonsuch 6 11 9 11 9 n»9 

Reinette de:Canada 100 13 9 9 0 13 0 

KIbston Pippin . . 7 6 0 6 0 6 0 

Rymer .. 6 7 0 7 0 7 0 

Purity .. 21 11 9 11 9 11 9 

Per Ore»U» (Jjondon), sailed 26th February 

(Apples and pears fair condition only. Tem- 
perature, 40 degrees.) 

APPLtlS. 1 

Annie BUsabeth . . 83 10 6 8 0 9 0 

CleppBtm . . 451 11 0 8 9 9 6 

CoK*B Onwge Pippin 19 15 6 10 0 14 0 

Puuelow’B Seedling 04 1 12 6 10 0 11 9 

lilhopas Spitsenberg 6 i 9 8 9 3 9 3 


1,187 12 6 8 0 11 6. 

98 9 9 9 3,9 5 

217 10 0 7 9 I 8 8 

475 11 6 8 0 10 O 

4 9 3 93193 . 

6 9 3 9 3 I 9 3 

269 i 9 3 6 9 7 11 

3^99 0999 

36 > 9 0 9 0 0 0 


70 ; 9 6 8 


17 

14 

0 


0 ! 9 

2 

5 

14 

6 

1 14 

6 1 14 

6 

5 

14 

6 

1 11 

6 12 

8 

14 

16 

6 

15 

6 ! 16 

(V 

20 

8 

6 

8 

(‘ I 8 

5 

100 

17 

3 

11 

6 13 

9 

10 

21 

9 ) 

15 

0 i 21 

1 


3 

6 

0 

6 

0 

25 

0 

9 

9 

9 

11 

15 

6 

15 

6 

359 

15 

3 

9 

3 

141 

13 

6 

6 

9 

32 

9 

9 

9 

9 

67 

9 

6 

7 

6 

146 

13 

3 

5 

0 

21 

6 

0 

6 

0 

6 

11 

9 

11 

9 

100 

13 

9 

9 

0 

7 

6 

0 

6 

0 

6 

7 

0 

7 

0 

21 

11 

9 

11 

9 


83 

10 

6 j 

8 

0 

9 

0 

i 451 

11 

0 

8 

9 

9 

6 


16 

6 

10 

0 

14 

0 

94 

12 

6 

10 

0 

11 

9 

5 

‘ 9 

8 

9 

31 

9 

3 


Jonathan 
King of Pippins 
London Pipf>in j 
Munroe’s Favourite j 
Newtown Pippin . . j 
Prince Bismarck . . j 
Keinottc de Canada 
Bibston Pippin 
Romo Beauty 
Rymer . . 

Peakh. 

Bcurr(? Clairgeau . . 
Beurr5 Die! 

Broom Park 
Kyowocnl . j 

.losepidnc | 

Vicar of Winkftcdd . 
Winter Nells 


Per China (London', sailed 2nd Marcli 

(Fruit, fairly good condition. Temperature, 3 K 
to 41 degrees.) 

Apples. 1 I I 

Adams' Pearmain 1 41jll 0 0 U'O 8 

Allan Bank I 14 ; 9 6 9 6 9 6 

Anum BUzabeth 1 10 10 0 10 0 10 0 

Bon JMvis . 46 9 3 7 9 8 4 

Oleopatr.a ! 3J2 13 0 8 3 10 9 

Cox’s Orange Pippin 36 12 0 [ 11 0 31 1 

Dumelow’s Seedling 14 12 61 9 0 10 10 

Bsopus Spitzeuberg 11 9 0 9 0 9*0 

Hoover . . 12 9 3 9 3 9 3 

Jonathan ..1 .590 13 6 1 8 3:11 6 

King of Pippins . I 4 12 0 | 12 0 12 0 

London Pippin f 680 10 6 | 8 0 9 8 

Magg’s Seedling 1 2 8 0 18 0 8 0 

Munroe's Favourite j .379 12 0 0 6 10 10 

Newtown Pippin 26 9 6 0 0 9 .3 

Nickajack . ' 30 8 9 8 2 8 4 

Pomme de Neige , ' 5 9 3 9 3 9 3^ 

Prince Bismari'k 23 9 3 8 9 9 1 

Reinette de Canada 154 9 9 7 0 8 5 

Ribsten Pippin . > 19 11 6 11 6 11 6 

Rome Beauty I 197 10 0 7 6 0 3 

Rymer . ) 35 0 3 9 0 9 2 

Scarlet Nonpareil . 81 10 0 6 6 7 6 

Stone Pippin 79 8 3 8 0 1 8 1 

Sturmer Pippin 19 8 3 6 6 1 7 5 

Vapeen Seeming I 24 9 9 0 3 j 9 5 

Peaks. I 

Broom Park 22 18 0 16 0 I 16 9 

Eyewood . 36 17 6 13 6 1 16 11 

Le Conte 2 25 0 26 0 ! 25 O 

Vicar of Wmkfleld . 135 18 6 7 8ll4 1 

Winter Nclis 8 10 0 19 0 19 O 

Per MUtiadfB (London), sailed 4th March. 

(Fruit hard and dry condition. Temperature, 
36 to 40 degrees.) 

Apples. 

Annie Elizabeth . 173 9 8 7 6 7 11 

Baldwin . 12 7 0 7 0 7 0 

Ben Davis 24 7 0 7 0 7 0 

Cleopatra 1,081 11 0 7 9 8 8 

Cox's Orange Pippin 89 18 0 9 0 11 0 

Bsopus Spttzenberg 14 90 70 710 

Feam’s Pippin 4 9 0 9 0 9 9 

French Crab 46 7 9 7 6 7 7 

Gooseberry Pippin 4 7 6 7 6 7 6 

Hoary Morning 7 8 6 8 6 8 6> 


173 

9 

8 

7 

6 

12 

7 

0 

7 

0 

24 

7 

0 

7 

0 

1,081 

11 

0 

7 

9 

89 

18 

0 

9 

0 

14 

9 

0 

7 

0 

4 

9 

0 

9 

0 

46 

7 

0 

7 

6 

4 

7 

6 

7 

6 

7 

8 

6 

8 

6 
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Prices Realized. 




Prices Realized. 

Variety of Fruit. 

1 

o 

1 

’S) 


I 


i 

i 


Variety of Fruit. 

0 

1 


1 


'i 


6 

w 




> 



6 

W 


3 





A. 

d. 

». 

d 

«. 

(f 



s, 

d. 

.. 

d. 

..i. 

Hoover . . 

53 

8 

9 

7 

9 

8 

3 

Esopus Spitzenberg 

10 

10 

6 

8 

6 

10 1 

Hubbardston’s Non- 






9 

0 

Jonathan 

308 

11 

0 

•6 

6 

8 6 

such . . 

5 

9 

0 

9 

0 

Ijondun Pippin 
Munroe’s Favourite 

156 

8 

3 

•6 

9 

7 9 

jWithan 

1,899 

ll 

6 

6 

3 

9 

6 

130 

10 

0 

8 

0 

9 6 

London Pippin 
Luscombe's 

830 

9 

0 

7 

9 

8 

4 

Newtown Pippin . . 

17 

8 

0 

7 

6 

7 10 

2 

8 

0 

8 

0 

H 

0 

Purity . . 

24 

8 

6 

8 

6 

8 6 

Munroe’s Favourite 

1,523 

10 

6 

8 

0 

9 

6 

Reinette de Canada 

80 

7 

6 

•6 

6 

6 6 

Newtown IMppin . 
Perfection 

7 

83 

7 

8 

3 

3 

7 

0 

3 

3 

7 

7 

3 

4 

Ribston Pippin 

Home Beauty 

13 

89 

7 

9 

6 

9 

7 

7 

6 

6 

7 6 

8 8 

Pomme de Neige . 

29 

8 

0 

7 

6 

7 

9 

Rymer . . 

11 

10 

0 

7 

6 

8 10 

Princ45 Bismarck . . 

4 

7 

6 

7 

6 

7 

6 

Scarlet Nonpareil . . 

42 

0 

0 

9 

0 

9 0 

Purity 

32 

8 

0 

8 

0 

8 

(1 

Stone Pippm 

Sturmer Pippin 

198 

8 

9 

7 

6 

7 10 

Reinette de Canada 

438 

9 

6 

6 

9 

7 

7 

66 

8 

0 

7 

0 

7 6 

Rome Beauty 

111 

9 

0 

6 

9 

7 

6 

Wellington Pippin 

59 

8 

0 

7 

9 

7 10 

Rymer 

42 

9 

3 

8 

0 

8 


Various (wet) 

2 

4 

6 

4 

6 

4 6 

Si'broeder 

3 1 

7 

6 

7 

6 

7 

6 







^Statesman 

5; 

9 

0 

9 

0 

9 

? 1 

Pears. 







Sturnier 

04 1 

9 

9 

7 

6 

8 

4 

Winter Nells . . 1 

19 

18 

0 

14 

0 

15 8 

Btottiu Rouge 

12 

8 

9 

8 

9 

8 

9 








atone Pippin 

126 

8 

6 1 

7 

3 

7 

10 








Wellington 

82 

10 

0 

8 

6 

9 

6 

Per Somerset (London), sailed 

2()th March. 

Winter Strawberry 




9 











Pippin 

3 


6 

6 

' 9 

ft 

(Fruit excellent. 

Temperature, 

34 

to 38 

Various 

26 

1 7 

6 1 

7 

6 

7 

6 

degrees.) 







PEAKS. 








Apples. 







Bourr^ Bose 

2 

5 

0 j 

5 

6 

! 5 

0 

Jonathan 

185 

11 

ft 

8 

3 

10 6 

Broom Park 

6 

7 

6 1 

7 

6 

1 7 

6 

London Pippin 

102 

9 

ft 

9 

0 

9 1 

Kyowood . 

16 

14 

0 i 

7 

0 

1 « 

7 

Reinette de Canada 

221 

8 

0 

7 

9 

7 10 

Vicar of Winkfleld 

84 

16 

6 

7 

3 

1 9 

« 









Per (CJrrniany), sailed OtJi March 

(Apples, many affected h> Bitt<T Iht Pear^. 
-^ood Wo record of temperature ) 

Adams’ Pearmaiii | IM | 12 0 ; II H _ 11 9 

Alfriston , ; 5 | 7 0 i 7 0 , 7 0 

Ben Davis | 18 i H 6 I 8 0 , 8 6 

<'leo|>atra . . i 251 13 « ) 7 9 | 10 7 

<\>\’a Oraii'jre Pipinu i 47 | 10 ft 10 ft i 10 ft 

llsopuB SpitzenherK i ft5 11 0 9 0 9 10 

Hoover . I 25 8 3 7 0 7 5 

Jonathan . l,98fl | 15 0 8 0 10 4 

iiondoii Pippin 70ft j 12 6 7 0 j 9 10 

Miinroe’s Favourite 577 14 0 8 0 j 11 5 

Newtown I^ppin . 12 83 80i82 

Northern Spy 3 8 6 8 ft | 8 ft 

Perfection I 50 . 1 1 3 8 3 ; 10 5 

Prhu« Bismarck 23 I 8 6,8 6 i 8 ft 

Pomme dc Neige 12!8ft[8ft 8ft 

Behiette de Panada 680 j 10 9 j 6 3 9 2 

Rhode island I 

flreening 74 | 8 0 i 8 0 8 0 

Rome Beauty 94 10 0 j 7 ft 8 6 

ttvnier 29 0 3 i 0 3 9 3 

Btone Pippin 31 8 0 ' 7 0 7 8 

Bturnier Pippin . . 86 ' 1 1 6 ' 7 3 10 1 

’ I 

Pkarh. I ' 

Beurrf* d’Anjou . . I 20 25 6 25 6 25 6 


Per Ortom (London), sailed 9th March 

(Apples, good. Pears, very good. Temperature, 
88 degrees.) 

APP1B8. i 

Adams’ Fearmain 4 *6 0 6 0 6 0 

•Cleopatra 179 10 6 8 0 10 3 

Cox’s Orange Pippin 10 *6 0 6 0 i 6 0 


! Per OronteM ( London l, sailed 23rd March. 

! (Fruit generally good, U‘\<, slightly pitted. Tem- 
perature, 38 to 40 degrees ) 

I APPLR8. 

j Adams’ Fcurmain 11 12 0 12 0 12 0 

I Ben Davis . . 14 8 9 8 9 8 9 

(’leopafPa 48 10 6 9 0 10 5 

I Esopua Spitzeuberg 70 11 0 10 0 10 9 

i H inner .. .. 30 9 9 8 0 8 6 

Jonathan . i 246 13 6 8 0 11 0 

Kentish Fillbasket 2 8 9 8 0 8 9 

King of Tomkins’ 

County . I 3 8 3 8 3 8 3 

London Pippin 314 10 0 8 0 9 3 

Munroe’s Favourite 237 10 6 8 3 0 9 

Newtown Pippin .. 34 11 0 11 0 11 0 

Peasgood’s Nonsuch 8 11 0 11 0 11 0 

Prince Alfretl 4 8 0 8 0 8 0 

Prince Bismarck .. 20 10 0 8 0 8 9 

Reinette de Canada 158 11 0 8 3 9 3 

Ribflton Pippin 9 9 0 9 0 0 0 

Romo Beauty . i 159 10 6 8 9 9 6 

Ryiner j 167 10 6 8 9 0 4 

Bimmond’s Winter ' 18 8 0 8 0 8 0 

Btatesman I 42 9 O 8 9 8 ll 

Hturmer Pippin . { 72 10 0 9 9 9 10 

Winter Strawberry | 

Pippin .1 10 9 3 9 3 9 3 

' Yaiicen Seedling . 14 12 6 10 6 11 ll 

! Slack cases 11 6 6 6 6 6 6 

I 

I PEA-RS. 

1 fllou Morceau 3 8 0 8 0 8 0 

1 Josephine 22 28 6 16 6 26 10 

, Keiffers’g Hybrid . . 5 26 0 ll 6 22 3 

i L’Tneonnue 36 16 0 14 6 16 6 

'Napoleon 20 10 6 12 6 13 11 

Vicar of Winkfleld 27 18 0 14 3 16 4 

' Winter Nells 75 28 0 17 0 21 10 


• Stainoi. 
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Prices Kealized. 



I 


Prices Realized. 

Variety of Fruit. 

'S 


£ 



1 

Variety of Fruit. 

•s 

i 

1 


1 



•Si 

% 





•s 

b 


Ol 



3 

3 


< 


0 

« 

3 





I 

i 

i 

d. 

V. 

1 s. 

d. 



8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

«. d. 

Per Hector (London), sailed lOth April. 


Wellington 

4 

8 

9 

8 

9 

8 9 








Various . . 

18 

9 

3 

9 

3 

0 3 

(Fruit excellent. 

Temperature, 40 degrees.) 
















PEARfl (Casks). 







Ben^Davls 

1 

8 

0 

8 0 

8 

0 

Bergamot Banfel . . 

12 

12 

0 

12 

0 

12 4) 

Cleopatra 

43 

11 

0 

11 0 

11 

0 

Beurrd l)iel 

.33 

13 

6 

13 

6 


Esopus Spitzenborg 


9 

6 

9 6 

9 

6 

Broom Park 

16 

13 

0 

13 

0 

13 0 

Exporter 

103 

10 

6 

9 0 

9 

11 

Josephine 

68 

20 

0 

15 

0 

17 0 

French Crab 

26 

10 

0 

10 0 

10 

0 

T/Inconnue 

107 

16 

0 

10 

0 

11 9 

Jonatlian 

98 

12 

6 

10 0 

10 

6 

Napoleon 

5 

13 

0 

13 

0 

13 0 

Loudon Pippin 

823 

10 

6 

8 0 

9 

1 

Cvedale’s St. Ger- 







Melon Pippin 

b 

9 

9 

9 9 

9 

0 

main 

9 

10 

6 

10 

6 

10 6 

Merritt’s Poarmaiu 

26 

9 

6 

8 6 

9 

0 

Vicar of VVinkfteld 

61 

13 

6 

» 

6 

10 9 

Munroo’s Favourite 

606 

13 

6 

9 3 

10 

9 

Victoria 

1 

11 

6 

11 

6 

11 6 

Newtown Pippin 

154 

13 

0 

8 9 

10 

6 

Williams’ Bon Chre- 







Koine Beauty 

695 

12 

0 

8 6 

9 

6 

tien 

8 

14 

0 

14 

0 

14 0 

Kymof . . 

228 

9 

6 

8 6 

8 

10 

Winter Nells 

82 

18 

6 

9 

0 

13 5 

Scarlet Nonpareil . 

46 

10 

6 

9 9 

10 

0 








Schroeder 

9 

9 

3 

0 3 

9 

3 








Statesman 

39 

0 

6 

9 0 

9 

2 

Pears (TRvys). 







Stone Pippin 

281 

9 

9 

8 0 

9 

5 

Josephine 

4 

5 

.3 

6 

3 

5 .3 

Stiirmer . 

616 

9 

6 

8 0 

8 

6 

L’lneonmie 

107 

4 

3 

3 

0 

3 11 

Winter Strawberry 

29 

9 

3 

8 3 

8 

6 

Vicar of Wluklleld 

6 

4 

9 

4 

9 

4 9 

Wolseley ! 

5 

8 

6 

8 6 

8 

6 

Winter Nells 

34 

4 

0 

- 

» ! 

3 9 


This list does not comprise all the boats which sailed during the season. 
It is regrettable that details could not be obtained for all ; notabl\ some 
which landed their fruit in an unsatisfactory condition. As the furnishing 
of temperature records during transit is not included in the companies’ 
carrying contract, this information can be gi\en or withheld as ea<'h com- 
pany thinks fit. • 

The most noticeable feature of the list is the iiigh prices obtained for 
pears. This is a fruit which doubtless will l;e largely availed of for 
exj>ort purposes in the future. So much impressed, in fact, are some of 
our most successful exi)orters with the future prospects of pear export, 
that they state their intention of making the cultivation of this fruit a 
speciality. 

It will l>e seen that most of our exporters still adhere to the error of 
shipping a wide variety of a])ples. A glance at the list will show the 
fallacy of this, as it will ha seen that a few of the well-tried and better 
known varieties slill more than hold their own in the matter of high 
prices. 

The (juestion of direct shipments t<^ other markets besides London and 
LiverpCK)! has not yet received the attention which it deserves. Notice 
was taken of this matter in last year’s report, and the belief was expressed 
that it would pay in many instances to consign fruit direct to other dis- 
tributing centres than the ones mentioned. The experience of thost^ who 
have done so this season seems to bear this out, as one exporter who con- 
signed most of his fruit to Hull, averaged good prices throughout. The 
Leongatha Labour Colony, as w^as the case last season, when they shipped 
direct to Glasgow instead of jx^rmitting the fruit to be sold in Liverj)ool, 
again reaped a substantial profit, the prices obtained Ix^ing better than they 
could have obtdned on the London markets. Both Hull and Gla.sgow are 
large distributing centres, the first named in particular being situated 
within a very short distance of an immense population inhabiting York- 
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shire, Lancashire, and the northern counties of England, totalling 
in all about 1 0,000,000 inhabitants. It is, besides, conveniently 
situated for trade with Sc'andtnavia, Russia, Denmark and other 
North Euroi)ean countries. An estimate of its capabilities as a fruit im- 
porting centre may l)e obtained from the fact that during the summer 
months only of 1905, 20,000 tons of soft fruits, and 80,000 tons of hard 
fruits were distributed through the North of England from this ix)rt. 
Hull, however, is onl\ one of many other distributing centres awaiting 
our exploitation. 


SHERRY: ITS MAKING AND REARING. 


F. de CastcIIa, Government V liicuttunsi. 


{Continued from page 583). 

The “So^e^a*’ System. 

We have alrtNul) in c<jnnexion with the making of Sherry, 

several notable de])artures from ordinarx wint^ making methods but it is 
in its rearing- in the curious method by which the \oung wine is trans- 
fornK'd into tlu‘ finished commercial article that even greater diflcrences 
are to Ih' found. 'J'his ni(*thod must now be de.scribed. 

C'larels, Hcx'ks and most other wines, thougli the\ max differ in the 
treatment thex reevive in the CNirlx stages of ('n)shing and fermentatiOii, 
are, after racking from their lees, alloxved to mature sj:x)ntaneoiislx . the 
tr<*atment thex rxxvixx^ being limited t(‘ ordinarx ('ellar ('are, filling up, 
(RN'asional rankings, tkc. With Sherrx it is (‘utirt'lx (lifferent, for this 
xxine is trulx reared ac'cording to a meth<dical oroet'ss which may lie termed 
the solera sxstem -a method pt'culiar to Jerez and the mnghlx>uring dis- 
tric'ts of San laicar and Montilla. 

Soh'i’a is tlu‘ name gix'en in Spain to a series of butts of .Sherrx in 
prex'ess of maturation, .so conduc'ted as to provide for progressive frac- 
tional bhmding, thus insuring the O/ntinued jirodiKnion of a xvin<* of ex on 
ty|)e in s])ite of differeiK'ts which max o('(mr In'txxeen the pnaliic'e of suc- 
cessive' vintages. In other old xvorld wine districts, wines of different 
vintages are, as a rule, matured lM‘f^^^e In'ing blendt'd (if thev are blended 
at all). Wines reared as at Jerez, on the other hand, cease to kdong to 
any partic’ular vintage once thex enter a solera. 

A solera consl.sts of a series of stages, each of which comjiri.ses a 
numlKT of butts of ailxiut 115 gallons capac'itv . The finished wine is ob- 
tained from the final stage, from xvhich not more than one quarter of 
the contents of eac'h i) itt is withdrawn at a time. This deficienev is 
made good from the stage immedi itc'lx ])n'Ccding, and so on right through 
the series, down to the xoungesi st.ages, withdrawals from which are le- 
plat'ed with xonng wine. The wine is thus sloxvlx moved forward through 
the series, several years elapsing before it reaches the final stage from 
which it is withdrawn in its finisluxl state, aftiT having lieen laigelv 
blended during the pnx'css with the older wines with which it Ivecame 
mixed in the pixx'ess. 

This will le k^ter understood on reference to the diagram represent- 
ing a simple form of solera — one consistimj: of 50 butts divided into fiv’e 
stages, each of xvhich is of to butts. Vor the sake of clearness, each 
stage here con.stilutcs a row of casks, marked respective! x with a Roman 
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numeral. We will suppose that this solera has been in working order for 
a good many years. Withdrawals of finished wine are made from stage 
L, whilst additions of young wine are made to stage V.* When it is 
desired to withdraw the finislied wine, this is syphoned out of each butt of 
the final stage (No. 1.), care l)eing taken to disturb neither surface film 
nor lees. The quantity taken is limited to one quarter of the contents 
of each butt at any one time. The usual capacity of each butt is about 115 
gallons, but as they are alwa>s ullaged they would contain, on an aver- 
age, alx>ut 100 gallons of wine. Twenty -five gallons having l)een with- 
drawn from each butt of stage I., the void is made good from stage II., 
an equal quantity ot wine (25 gallons) l)eing withdrawn from eacli butt 
for the purpose. Stage II. is replenished in like manner from stage III., 
this in turn receives its quota from stage IV., which is replenished from 
stage V., the youngest in this particular solera. Stage V. is replenished, 
either with young wine or with wine of one or more years old wliich has 
l>een kept as an anada\ Tw^o withdrawals are made from the final stage 
during the \ear, at each of which the wane is moved forward throughout 
the whole system. 



DIAGRAM TO ILLUSTRATE A SOLERA. * 

Without going into elalx>rate calculations it is easy to understand what 
an extremely complex blend the w'ine withdrawn from stage I. must net'es- 
sarily l)e. No j)ortion of the final blend could consist of wane of less 
than 5J years’ old, whilst the average age would be still greater for it 
would contain portions of every wine which had ever gone into the .solera 
since its first establishment. 

The efficiency of such a system in order to secure the production of 
an even type of wine, }ear in and year out, is obvious. 1'he system 
is very widely applied in the Jerez bodegas. All wines except those few 
which are kept as anados and some other exceptional ones, are reared 
in soleras; nor is the s\stem confined to wine, for brandy (Cognac 
Jerezano, a.s it is termed) and vinegar are treated on exactly similar lines. 

Our illustration has teen designed in order to help to explain the 
system, for which reason the butts have been placed in methodical order. 
In reality, the different stages may be distributed in any manner which 
mav suit the convenience of the cellar manager and not arranged in any 
definite order as has been necessary in a explanatory diagram. Each 
butt bears such marks and numbers as may best facilitate its identifica- 
tion and that of the stage and solera to which it belongs. 

It is not alone in order to secure uniformity, however, that this com- 
plex method has \yeen evolved. Its greatest advantage, and the probable 
reason for its first adf>ption, is that it renders possible the utilization of 

• When this solera was first established each stagre represented a particular vintage, but with continual 
blending these have lonfr sJnoe lost their primitive siirniflcaiice. 
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the flor film, indispensable far the evolution of fina wines, without the 
risk of acetification which would no doubt occur if every cask had to 
develop separately. The pLculiar nature of the flor organism and its 
relationship to the ferment of vinegar will lie referred to in detail pre- 
sently. It will sufllce here to .sa\ that once the wine is covered with a 
him, it is, so long as this r(*m lins healthy and vigorous, protected trexu 
l;ec:omiiig pricked. Though high class sherries are almost exclusive!) 
solera wines, it is only in fiiio soleras that the flor film is ])re'sent on tne 
surface of the wine. 

Olorosos and older wines which have become tcK> strong for the growth 
of flor, such as amontillados, still continue to develop in soleras, though 
the) are subjected to somewhat different treatment. 

Tt thus follows that there are great differences Let ween the different 
soleras in a given Inxlega in man\ fundamental respects. The case 
dlustrated above, with fl^e stages of ten casks each, is a very simple 
one chosen for pur|x>ses of illustration. Some soleras consist of as many 
ns thirteen stages and even more, 'Fhe enhan('ed f>rice at which such a 
vvine must Ije sold in order to leave any profit is obvious. Even in the 
f'ase of <>ur five stage solera, the amount of stcx'.k necessary for its proper 
\Norking is considerable. Admitting two removals per annum of 25 gallons 
from t^ach butt of stage j, this would give us onlv 500 gallon:, per 
annum from a stork of. 5,000 gallons. In the case of soleras with more 
than fi\e stages, the stock which must bt* kept is correspondingly in- 
creased. The loss by evai)oration, interest, frc., is considerable, hence it 
is that solera wines can never be reared at a cheap price. 

Management of Solfras. 

From what I was able to .see during m\ brief visit the following 
points seem to be of greatest importance — 

Care is taken in making withdrawals and additions, to disturb neither 
lees nor fdm. For the former }>urj)ose, a copper syphon, of or(linar\ 
type, is used which draws the wine from al>rn}t the c'enlre of the butt. 
For replenishing in Spanish) 
a special a()pliauce, is employed 
figured in onr illustration 'Fhis 
consists of a slightly curved cof»per 
tube of sufficient length to pene- 
trate deeply into the butt. A 
flange at the upper extremity 
enables it to hang freely from the 
bang-hole. A funnel fits into the 
upper part. The lower portion is 
pierced with lateral holes tiirongh 
which additions find their way 
ijuietly into the bulk of the wine 
in the cask without appreciable agi- 
tation. A withdrawal from any 

given butt of an intermediate stage 

is not fed bodily into the corre- appliance ilskd to rlpllnish 
spending butt of the next stage but (rosear) solera butts. 

is distributed evenly among ^dl the 

butts of which it consi.sts, thus insuring complete and automatic blending 
and complete uniformity in all the butts of any given stage. To refer to our 
diagram, suppo.se, for example, 25 gallons have been withdrawn from 
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butt 6 of stage III. ; instead of this wine being fed into butt 6 of stage 
IJ., it is distributed evenly throughout the whole of stage II. — 2J gallons 
to each butt, and so on with each butt of each stage in succession. All 
transfers being made with the s\phon and bucket, this seemingly compli- 
cated distribution is made eas\~- far more so than it could be were cellar 
pumps in general use. 

It may hai>i)en, from some reason or another, that an individual butt 
of a solera should l>e(x>me faultv. Its contents, in their forward march, 
would contaminate the next stage of the series. Fre(]uent tasting is neces- 
sary to guard against such a contingenc) and to insure that all are in 
good order. Should a faultv cask be discoveied, -as (X’casionalh , though 
rarelv hap|>ens — it is immediately withdrawn and a clean butt substituted 
for it which is filled with wdne, withdrawn in equal (juantity from the 
other butts of the same stage. The butts of a solera are never nuite 
full ; the amount of ullage varies according to the nature of the wine, 
toeing greatest in the case of fino soleras which rerpiire more air in order 
that flor may thrive — usually this varies betwwn J and 1-20 of the total 
bulk of the cask. 



BOTTLING ESTABLISHMENT OF MESSRS. DIEZ HERMANOS. 


Sulphur is but little used in Jerez in connexion wdth the handling of 
the wine, though empty casks are sulphured in the ordinary wa} in order 
to keep them sw^eet. 'Fhis is not Astonishing, setdng that the presence 
of sulphurous acid, or any other antiseptic, w^ouhl hinder the develop- 
ment of flor. 


PIlasticity of the System. 

The simple form of solera represented in our diagram must not be 
looked upon as a definite type universally adopted. In reality, they vary^ 
very considerably in constitution, arrangement an<l management. The sys^ 
tern dlows a very great measure of elasticity — ^the different stages, even 
of a given solera, do not necessarily consist of the .same number of butts. 
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The system permits of maintaining a very even standard notwithstanding 
a variable output. Should the demand for the wine of a given solera 
l:)ecome more active, the winery t>f earlier stages are pushed forward more 
rapidly. When the trade is dull their progress is slower. Sometimes the 
number of stages may l)e increased or diminished according as trade 
is slack or brisk. There is no absolute rule and each cellar manager 
deals \Nith his soleras according as he thinks l)tst, or as the demands of 
trade may dictate. 

Some soleras consist of only a few stages, sa) five, such as the one 
repiesented in the diagram or even less, others, again, may number as many 
as thirteen or fourteen. There is no rule or limit. With the rate of 
progression of the wine, likewise. The mcMe usual way is for two with- 
drawals a year to be made, each consisting of one-fourth of the contents 
of eac'h butt of the final stage. The ensuing re^plenishments cause the 
annual moving forward of one-half of the contents of every butt through- 
out the whole series. In some bodegas the progression is made four times 
a year, one-eighth of the contents of the individual butts going forward 
at each oi)erati<>n. These are matters of detail to be decided by the 
manager of the Ixidega. 

It occasionally happens that wine is withdrawn, for sale, from dif- 
ferent stages of a solera, the value being determined by the stage from 
which it was drawTi. Such procedure is b\ no means general, nor is it 
considered good policy. 'I'he best managers adhere to the rule of only 
withdrawing from the final stage. It thus follows that, in the best 
iKxlegas, any given solera is entirely devoted to the production of one, 
strictly limited ty^x* of wine, which is the wdne to l)e found in the final 
stage of that particular solera. The numl^e^ of different soleras to be 
found in any of the larger Ixvdegas is thus verv numerous. Some produce 
\’er\ expensive wines; others, cheajXT wines, but each solera should turn 
out one ('lass of w^ine and one only. 

Xamks of Sherries. 

Sherries are thus known by the name of the solera from which thev 
are drawui and in which thev have t)een reared, ratlier than by that of 
a vineyard (vintage is quite out of the (]uestion) as is usual with other 
wines. The names given to Sherri€\s are usiiallv arbitrary and some- 
times very fanciful. We have seen (]). 516) that Sherries can be divided 
into several main types — Finn, oloroso, amontillado, &c. Each type can 
in turn, include many soleras. To take the wines of two of the lead- 
ing firms, we find such names as Tio Pepe (Uncle Jcxi), Amorosa, Tula 
(name of a vineyard). Matusalem (an allusion to its great age), A.P., 
N.T., &c., figuring in the usual trade reports. 

Practically the totality of the l)est wines are solera wdnes — cheaper 
sorts are blends of these with w'ines of neighlxiuring localities. 

Solera or Criadera. 

Hitherto, for simplicity’s sake, we have confined ourselves to the 
former of the above terms. The second, which is of constant occurrence 
in Jerez, must now be explained. The tw^o expressions are, at least at 
the present day, to some extent synonymous, although not entirely so. 
In former times, the term Criadera was applied to the earlier stages of 
the .series in w^hich the wine is reared. It is, in reality, the more logical 
term of the two, meaning, as it does, a breeding or rearing j)lace, whereas 
soleia means the last or low^est row of the series — the final stage wdiich 
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is resting 011 the ground (literally foundation or base). Strictly speak- 
ing, the term Solera should be limited to tlie final stage from whica ihe 
finished wine is withdrawn. The others are all Criaderas ; yet the tenn 
solera has gradualh come to be applied to the whole system of sherry 
rearing. 

in some bodegas the whole series is divided into tw^o groups, the 
vounger stages being knowm as Criaderas and the older as Soleras. A de- 
finite line of demarcation can scarcely Ije drawn between the two and 
in order to avoid confusion it wdll be l)est to confine ourselves the the use 
of the word solera. 


Difi^erknt Tvpes of Soler\ 5 . 

We have seen that all Sherries can he divided into several main groujjs, 
each of which may embrace a considerable numl)er of different wines. In 
a general way, certain iK^culiarities, l)Oth as regards character and special 
methods of treatment, belong to each group in addition to the broad lines 
of solera management already described. We can thus distinguish between 
the following : — 

Ftno Soleras . — These constitute the largest group, the one which eni 
braces the wines most in demand at the present da\’. They are clearly 
distinguished from other groups by tlie presem^e of the flor film. This, 
with its power of developing the curious, characteristic etheral flavour, 
could scarcely be methodicallv worked by any other than the solera 
method. Were it necessary for each ca.sk to dcvelo|) its own film, uni- 
formity would be most difficult to obtain, and the risk of casks turn 
ing out badly very considerably increased, for it is Ixjfore tlie film ha5 
l)ecome properly e.stablishe(l that there is danger of acetification. Pro- 
tected, as the wine* afterw^ards is, by a complete film this danger dis 
appears. Once thoroughly formed, this remains almost unchanged, be 
ing sufficiently elastic to adapt itself to the changes of level caused by 
withdrawals and additions or the slight disturbance caused b\ the 
drawing of a sample. 

The amount of ullage in the casks is rather less than with the previous 
one-tenth of the contents of the cask. ' The entry of air is fairly fret*. 
In some lx>d€gas, the bung-hole is closed with a small china cap placed 
over itj in others, it is loosely closed wdth a large cork sufficient to 
prevent the entry of insects. 

A curious feature in connexion with this grou]) is that the wine in 
the youngest stages sometimes appears to be rather out of condition, 
esixjcially after addition of \ounger wine. The trouble is only transitory 
and as it moves forward into more advanced stages it regains its bright- 
ness and develops the character j)eculiar to the type. 

Oloroso SolerQs . — These differ mainly from finos by the absence of 
flor. The slight, dark coloured film usually present on their surface is 
probably composed of substances thrown out of solution by exposure to 
air — it is not organized in any w’ay. The alcoholic strength of these 
wines is usually over 27 per cent, proof, a point above which the growth 
of flor is not possible. 

The amount of ullage varies somewhat. On an average, it is about 
group. The absence of flor renders a lesser amount of air in each cask 
sufficient. 

In the case of these wines, the solera system appears to be applied 
rather on account of the automatic blending and uniformity of product 
than for any other reason. 
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Amontillado Soleras , — We have already seen that an Amontillado wine 
is one which was originally a hno but which has entered on the second 
period of its development. This second period is, however, passed in a 
different solera to the first. Soleras generally are designed, and so con- 
ducted, tliat the wine in the butts of the final stage is all that that par- 
ticular solera is expected to profluce. Amontillado soleras are therefore 
recruited from fino ones, and only from the best of these, which alone are 
able to stand the lon«g maturation necessary for the evolution of the amon- 
tillado character. Amontillados are thus, necessarily, high priced wines 
■ — ^more especially as in their case the number of stages is usually consider- 
able, for their evolution is slow. 


Amontillado s^ileras are devoid of flor. Bn the time the wine is fit to 
go into them it has increased in strength to such an extent that its growth 
is no longer possil)le. 



BRANDY DISTILIERY OF MESSRS. CONZALEZ DYASS AND CO. 


Composite Manv of the large Jerez houses ('ondiK't soleras 

destined to the turning out of a complex wine (as distinguished from the 
usual l>l(‘nd of finislied wines made just before shipment) ; for examj)le, the 
wine sol(i iin<ler the name of Noe by Oonzalez Byass and Co. — a \er\ ex* 
})ensive wine. 

Of course, in this category, almost any combination is possible; it 
depends entirely u|X)n the judgment of the cellar manager. 'Fhese com- 
posite soleras might really he termed ^‘soleras of soleras” as the wine 
going into the voungest stage is usually a blend of varving quantities of 
final stage wines from other different .soleras. It is for these that the 
exceedingly old afiadas, bitter and brown, but of great c'haracter and 
flavouring power, come in most useful. A small proportion of one of such 
wines usually forms part of the wine used to r os ear the first stage. Some- 
times a little very old Vino de Color and also some sweet Pedro Ximenez 
also find their way into the blend. These composite soleras are usually 
of few stages --three or four as a rule. They are devoid of flor and only 
serve to automatically blend and secure thorough amalgamation and even 
type in a blend of wines already matured by long sojourn in other soleras. 
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The Fungus Film. 

The fact that flor could be allowed to grow on the surface of wine on 
ullage, without risk of acetification, came to me as a contradirtion of my 
previous wine-making experience. How was it, for example, that the 
presence of flor or flowers on the surface of the wine, which 1 had been 
always taught to look upon as a faulty condition, fraught with grave 
danger, was one of the leading features of sherry rearing-- of lino wines 
at least. Since my return to Australia the same question has l)een put to 
me re|>eatedly. How is it that the wdne does not lx*come pricked? A 
complete answer is given by a study of the life history of the organism of 
the ordinary flowers of wine, My coderma luni.* 

On my return to Monti)ellier after having visited Spain, I had a most 
interesting conversation with Professor Pouffard, Director of the CKno- 
logical Lalx>ratory, at the Mont|)ellier College, to whom I asked this very 
question. For reply he referred me to the chapter of Pasteur’s Studies on 
Wine which deals with acetification. 



MYCODERMA VINI AND MYCODERMA ACETI (AFTER PASTEUr). 

In the neighbourh<XKl of Arbois, in the French Jura districi:, it has for 
generations Lxien customary not to fill up certain wines, but to rely upon 
the protection afforded by the layer of flowers, or M ycoderma i^ini, which 
freely gi*ows on their ullaged surface. Pasteur proved for the first time, 
that so long as this organism exists in a state of purity and finds condi- 
tions suitable for its active growth, acetification does not take place; 
M ycoderma vini absorbs oxygen so energetically that in the words of 
Pasteur — 

“This liquid (wine), even freely exposed in contact with air cannot dissolve the 
slightest trace of oxygen if it be covered with a film of Mycoderma 

* The exact nature of the flor orifunis n is not dear. Whether imjuc other th«ii connnon Mffcodpnm 
Wni, yhioh it resembles exactly when seen under the microscope (see illustration) or an allie<l organism has 
not yet been decided. 
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The relative properties of M ycoderma aceti (the vinegar ferment) and 
/]/. vtni (flowers of wine) are dealt with at length by Pasteur whose descrip- 
tion on page 103, Etudes sur le vinaigre, throws miu'h light on the subject. 
Should M y coderma vini develop exclusively no harm is done to the result* 
ing wine —its presence prevents the develo]>ment of Mycoderma aceti , and 
causes the wine to remain sound. The plate (adapted from Pasteur 
work on vinegar) will enable an idea to l:)e formed of the appearances of 
these two organisms so \vi(lel\ different in the products they give rise to, as 
well as in their apjiearance iukUt the miciost'ope 

Strange to sa>, Mycoderma vini has, since Pasteur’s remarkable studie.s, 
leceived but little attention at the hands of authorities on wine-making. 
In French vitirultural literature it figures as a disease organism, being 
incajiable of doing much harm, it is usually dismisseil with brief attention. 
Writers ujion the subject consider it powerless to do harm. It is held to 
turn the al(x>hol of the wine into water and carbonic, acid and the only 
effect it is said to have on the wdne is to give it a flat taste {gout dl event). 
Such a(tion is in marked contrast with the action of the flor film present 
in Jerez and the extraordinary transformation ii brings about in fla'our and 
charat'ter of the wdne. Such contrast promiits <jne to ask if the flor film of 
Jeiez is reall) the same organism .'is the ordinarv flowers of w'ine, or if it 
l)e an entirely different organism. At the presc-nt moment, this question 
(‘annot be ])roj)<-*rl\ det'ided. 

T\isteur and otlier w'riters admit that there are several different varieties 
of M y coder ma vnii. It is highly probable, th<Tefore, in \iew' of the very 
sjiei'icd flavour developed .by the organi.sm in the bodegas of Jere/, that it 
is a sjw^x'ial variet\ whu'h ('onstitutes the film on \hv fino soleras - a sjiecial 
\ari(‘t\, liowever, of the ordinarv M ] coderma vini whic’h is influenced in the 
same w'ay bv the same variation in the conditions under \vhi(*h it grows as 
tiM‘ ('ommon form studied b\ Pasteur. 

]*asteur’s memoir <ai Aceth' F<‘rmenlation throws so miu'h light on the 
relative ac'tion of the two organisms and on their l>ehaviour, when lK>th 
are present at the same time, th'it those intensbal in this little studied 
(juestion are referred to it, especially to paragraph IX. on M vcoderma 
aceti (’onsidered as a parasite on M yeoderma vnii. After dealing with the 
results of the simultaneous presence of the two organisms in the same 
lifjuid, he points out how , in ('ertain cases, the M . vim can decompose the 
acetic acid produced by .]/. aceti .sf> that the yien'entage of acid in the 
liquid may not increase. He cont'ludes in the following terms: - 

“ A'> .soon as, by .in\ « ircumstaiK'e whatever, Mycoderma vim^ so frc(|iiently 
(present) on the surface of fermented li(|Ui<ls when they are exposed to air, hapj^ens 
to lose its vitalilv, if, for example, food suitable to it is missin”, mycoderma aceti 
invades it after the manner of a p.vrasite living on it and alongside of it, assimi- 
lating its substances, burning a portion of them by reason of the s.ime facuHv which 
makes of this Mycoderma an agent of partial or total combustion of alcohol and of 
ai etic acid.”* 

This throws light on faiTs that had been observed since e^arliest an- 
tifiuitv. 

He quote.s Pliny as proof that even ancient writers had given this in- 
teresting question attention. Pliny says : — 

“ White flowers of wine are a good omen, red a bad, unless that be the colour 
of the wine.” 

* Pasteur remarks, In a footnote (p. 23): “The physical aspect of the flowers (film) chanRcs with 
its purity, and one can, as It were, connect this aspect with Its nature and its action on the wine.'* 
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Paccotet, in his recent work on M'ine-making,* resumes the life history 
of Mycoderma ver) concisely as follows : — 

“ Mycoderma vtnt .... forms on the surface of the li({iiid white hlms 

which thicken, become wrinkled, and are submerged with difficulty 

Several varieties c\ist This plant burns up alcohol, which it transforms 

into water and carbonic acid wUhout intermediate product. In the cask, the carbonic 
acid thus produce<l fills the vacuum in the cask and protects the wme against the 
development of the Mycoderma^ so that flowers of wine are not to be feared in 
the same way as Mycoderma acetic of which nothing hinders the development since 
it does not produce carbonic acitl to interfere with the entry of the air it needs." 

Lengthy quotations are not possible. Those interested are referred 
to the works of Pasteurt on wine, on vinegar, and on beer. And also 
to Semichon’s more recent work on the diseases of wdne,t a study of 
which- will show that the method of treating fine soleras insures the con- 
tinued growth of a film of Mycoderma vim^ the presence of which in a 
state of purit> protects the wine from the development of Mycoderma aceii " 
and the acetification which would ensue. Needless to point out, every 
precaution must l^e taken to render the yvine as suitable as jwssible for the 
growth of the former to the exclusion of the latter. .One point of import- 
ance in this direction appears to Ik? the u.se of ye.so or plaster in the fir.st 
making of the wine. 

Tt is evidt^nt that the que.stion is a complex, though a most interesting 
one, well worthy of thorough scientific investigation. The results obtained 
in Jerez in the .shape of the fine yvines for yvhich the distri(t is famous are 
the outcome of special methods arrived at empirically during centuries 
ol practice. concluded.) 


SEED TESTS. 

Alfred /. Ewart, D.Sc., Ph. 77 . , F.L.S., Government Botanist and. 
Professor of Botany in the Melbourne University, and Bertha Rees, 
Government Research Bursar, 

Nearly the w hole of the agricultural and garden seeds sold in Victoria 
are imported from abroad, and pass through the Customs mostly in large 
bulk. The total numler of importations per yveck naturally varies at 
different times of the year, hut, on the yvhole, averages 10 to 20 per week. 
According to the recent Commonyvealth Quarantine Regulations, such seed 
must lx? free from certain injurious w'eed seeds, and from the seeds of 
y^irioLis poisonous and parasitic plants. The total number of plants on 
the prohibited list is nearly 100, yvhich seems a large numl')er, but which 
is really exceedingly small yvhen compared yvith the 200,000 or 300,000 
species of ])lants knoyvn to science. 

The Customs Regulations include no provision as to the germination 
value of imported seeds, and .since the State has no Pure Seeds Act, it 
is possible for seed to lie imported and sold, which has totally lost the 
power of germination. This is no fanciful ca.se, but actually occurred 
recently yvith an ’mjxarted sample of Couch grass seed. 

With very few exceptions, every civilized country has either a Pure 
Seeds Act, or jx>ssesses seed te^sting establishments, yvhere farmers, seeds- 
men, and the public, can have seeds tested either free of cost or at a 
nominal charge. The natural result is, that the poore.st quality seeds will 
tend to reach tho.se countries yvhich are not protected in this way, and 


♦ PftWKjtct- yinijieatitm. 

t mr le Vin, Ktitdes wur la Biere, Mhnoire sitr la fermentation aceUqve. 

{ Semfehon— des Maiadiee dett Vintt, 1905. 
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since a single importition may represent the major part of a particular 
kind of seed available for seasonal distribution in Victoria during a par- 
ticular year, a seedsman may be compelled eitlier to send his customers 
seed of poor quality, or to cause tiiem to lose a growing period, since 
to order a fresh supply fiom Europe may take three or four months. 

Some detai](‘d information as to the character and quality of the see<J 
irnj)orted into Vi(t<.)ria was olmouslv highly desirable, and since no seed- 
testing establishment exists in this State, the services of one of the Go- 
vernment Research Bursiirs was utilized for this work, which, though 
hardly pure research, is of considerable economic important^'. 1 he samples 
were representative ones, forwarded by the (.'ustoms authorities, and the 
rt'sults seem to show that Victoria is either not ret'eiving the best class 
of seeds or else the seeds sent deteriorate considerably on ship-board. 
'File latter is quite possible when se^'ds are stored in a badly ventilate<l 
hold along with a mixed cargo. In fact, many seeds are (jiiite as perish- 
abli^ as mt‘at, fruit, or butter, and require equal care in their carriage. 
'I'he most important points in preserving sef‘ds are that the} should be 
cool and dry and kept under as uniform condit’ons as possible. 

In some cases, as, for instance, with pear M^ed, the ex]ioiter often packs 
the seeds in charcoal, which kec'ps them dr\ and absorbs any injurious 
gases from the holfl of the ship, which mJght injure tht‘ seed. " The char- 
coal is subi-eciuently rt‘moved on landing by sieving and lubbing the seeds, 
l)ut s(vds tliat have lu'cn pkuvd in charc’oal can b** recognisi'd bv their 
hlackening the finger when it is passed through tlu^m. Tn many cases, 
such S(‘r(l will gi\(‘ a heller germination than imported ones, which have 
not btH.‘n pac'ked in this way. 

Verv little is known as to the lest wa\s of jiat'king and transporting 
difilerent s(‘eds, hut i)iol)ahl>. investigation would reveal various wavs of 
red’.K'ing the fall iu geimination value of sensitive seeds during a long 
.sea vovage. In addition, it would probably he found that seed from 
certain countries stands the .sea-vovage better than when derived from 
oilier countries. 'Fins apfiears, for example, to he the ca.se with the .s<.^eds 
of carrots, parsnips, and se..nie gras.>es. Naturally, exact flata of this 
kind would Ije of great value to the .seedsman in determining the best 
source from whh'h to dcTive particular see<l.s. 

It is to 1)0 regretted that so little pedigree seed is })rc)duced on a 
comruen'ial scale in Victoria, that is to sav , seed harvested from pure 
strains kept true to tv tie. 'Fhere seems ample rcKm\ for a considerable 
Icx-al exj)<insion of the scod iiulustrv in this direction, and there is no 
^'Liltivated plant whose seed could nor be raised as well hi Victoria as in 
Europe. So long as we aie dependent mainlv ii])on imyiorted seed, the 
difficult V of satisLctorily fulfilling all the needs of the Australian seed 
maikct Will he considerable, and the average germination value will not 
U* as high as it would he in the case of lo('allv grown seed. 

L’nfortunalelv , in (vrtain cases, farmers have attem])ted to place upon 
the market the screenings from grain crojis ns agricultural seed, simply 
because such scret^nings contained a certain proportion of clover and other 
fodder plants or of Melilotn$ and other plants useful for green m,aniiring. 
In one case, a sample of Rve grass submitted for sale contained 32 per 
cent, of Mehlotus parvifora, whirli, though useful for green manuring, 
is hardly a g(X3d pasture plant, and i r per cent, of wild oats. In another 
case, a "sample of MclUotm contained no less than 42 per cent, of weed 
seeds, ii-icluding 13 different kinds. In yet another sample, supposed to 
be sold for green manuring, and con.sisting mainly of clovers, no less 
than five proclaimed plants were present, including dodder. 
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Such cases are apt to give locally grown .seed a bad name, especially 
when the wrong seed is sold under a particular name. Recently, the 
seed of a troublesome weed, South African Wood Sorrel, was sold and 
planted as Clover. Similarly, two Nears ago, large amounts of the seed 
of a grass, Ehrharta longiflora^ were sold as Anfhisiiria {Thenteda) 
avenacea, the tNvo grasses having quite different properties, the latter l^ing 
drought resi.stant, and much more valuable. Hence, it is not surprising 
to find weeds suddenly appearing in new districts, which were previously 
free from them, or to find that approximately one new plant every two 
months becomes naturalized in this State, and that most of these 
naturalized alien plants are injurious weeds. As long ago as 1835 
Darwin noted in .A iXafural/si' s Vovage Round the World, p. 513, 
that the (’ommon Dex'k is also Nvidely disseminated (in New Z^ealand), 
and will, I fear, for ever remain a proeyf of the rascality of an English- 
man who sold the seeds for those of the Tobacco plant. 

T\ule <»f Skkd Tests. 


Name. 


Botanical Common. 


Andropo;ron halepeimis, Brot Johnston Rrass . . 
Avena Mutn a. L. . . . . Black oats 


Beta vui^aiih, L (1908 \ 
Beta vulwaris L. (1908 I 
Beta vuljuraria, L . . 

Beta vulKttJ'i , L. . . 
Braaslca oleracca, L. 
Brasaica rapa, L . . 
Cannabis sativa, L. 
Cucuniis melo, L. . . 
('umiiium cyminuiii, L 
Cynodoii dant> ion, i era. 
Cynosinnis cn-»tatu^ h, 
Daciylia (flomerata, L. 
Linuni usitatisninmm, L. 
Lolium perenno, L. 
Pa<«tinaca 8ati\ a, 4 

Phalnrif) canarienslifi, h. 
Rheum h.vl»ridum, Murr. 
Besainum indiruin, h. 
Soltiimin lycopersicum, L. 

Trifolinm Alexandrinmn, 
Vicia saliva, L. 

Vicia saliva, L. 

Vierna sinensis, Endl. 

Zea mai^, L. 


‘st) I Maotfol u’urzsl 
>'.t) Alan;>(el wurzsl 
.. Beet, “ Ix)nK red” 

. . .Mantrel wurzvl 
. . Cabbajfe, “ Success” 

. . Bape 
.. Heinp 
. . Musk melon 
. . Cumin , . 

, , Couoii grosA 
. . Crests*! dog’s tail 
Oockb£<»ot 
. . Linseed , . 

.. Bye glass 
. . Parsnip, “ Hollow 
Crown 

. . Cana-y seed 
. . Rhubarb 
.. i Besume .. .. i 

, , ; Tomato, “ Atlantic 
I Prize ” I 

I-*. \ Egy ptian clover , . I 
. . ’ Scotch horse bean j 
. , Horse bean . . i 
. . i Clay peas 
. . ' Pop corn 


I 

Source 

of 

Origin. 

America .. 

? ! 

Germane. . 1 
Germany . . ' 
Herman V 
Germany ' 
America 
Germany.. 1 
Germany ' 
America .. 
France .. ! 
Europe 1 

EnjTiand i 
N. Zealand ' 
India . ; 
N. Zealand , 
America .. * 

Turkey , , 
Victoria . . 
Japan 

7 

V 

V 

N. Zealand ^ 
America .. j 
Amei^ca . . j 


* Percentage nf fruits produc njg-seedlmg'i. 


Total per- j percentatfft 
eentaxe of 

I Germination. 

Seeds. 


5 

23 

yu 1 

85 

Nil 

(5* 

Ml 

22* 

yu 

9* 

Nit 

84* 

Ml 

96 

Ml 

85 

yn 

7 

Nil 

100 

Ml 

17 

Nil 

Ntl 

yn 

41 

•:?5 

51 


91 

Nil 1 

f*0 

Ml 1 

36t 

2 1 

83 

Nil 1 

83 

01 i 

.32 

Nil ! 

1 

82 

•8 1 

92 

Nil i 

100 

Nil 

100 

Ml 1 

95 

Nil i 

62 


t 14 per eeit hard seod^. 


Pr ‘iiei 

pcrcentapfc of 
Germination. 


Om‘ 1 90 
Over 90 
OierOO* 
Over 90* 
Oter 90* 
Over 90* 
I Over IK) 

I Over 90 

I 0\ er 90 

I Over 90 

1 t)vcr 00 

Over 75* 
1 Over 70 

I OxerHO 

1 Oxer 90 

; Oxer 50 

I 

Ox’er 90 
Over 80 
Over IKl 
Ox er 90 

Over 90 
' Ox er 95 

Over 9.5 
i OxerO.! 

j Over 90 


Androfogon halcfcmn, Brot. (Johnston Grass). — Good samjyle with 
ftnv weed seeds (t'hiefly C henopodium alburn'^. Seeus .somewhat uneveniy 
ripened and gave very poor germination results, 

Avena sativa, I.. (Black Oats;. -Eree of Nveed seeds, l^iut low percentage 
germination. 

Beta vulgaris, L. (Beet).-- too fruits contained 213 seeds of Nvhich 19 
germinated ; 5 ])er cent, fruits were barren ; 16 per cent, contained i seed ; 
43 per cent., 2 seeds; 33 per cent., 3 seeds; and 3 per cent., 4 seeds. Of 
these, 3 fruits produced 1 .seedling, 4 fruits produced 2 seedlings, and 2 
fruits 4 seedlings. The best .seed is that in which each fruit produces 
one seedling, extra ones are no use since there is no room for them to 
develop. The germination value is therefore given as the number of fruits 
producing seedlings and not the numljer of seeds germinating. 
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Heta vulgaris (Mangel Wurzel). — 100 fruits contained 220 seeds of 
which 140 germinated; 8 per cent, fruits contained i seed; 72 jxjr cent., 
2 seeds; 12 per cent., 3 seeds; and 8 per cent., 4 seeds. Of these, 17 
fruits produced i seedling; 17 fruits, 2 seedlings; 5 fruits, 3 seedlings; 
and 2 fruits, 4 seedlings. 

Hrassica oleracca ((';ibbage). — Sample pure, but seeds very unevenly 
rij}ened and varying in size from i to over 2 m.m. 

Brassica rapa (Rape). — Sample i>ure, but seeds varied from 1.5 to 2.5 
m.m. in diameter. 

Catinahis sativa ( Hem j)).— Seed clean and free from weed seeds, but 
gave low germination result. 

Cucumis Melo (Musk Melon).- -Excellent sample. 

Cuminum C ymivum (Crumin). A very low germination value. 

Cynodon Dactylon. -The result speaks for it.self. This seed wa.s 
actually bought and planted by at lea.st one private individual, but, of 
cour.se, without any re.sult. 

Cynosurus cristatus (Crested Dog’s I'ail). (terminated verN irre- 
gularly ; 12 per ('ent. came up quicklv ; th<‘ remainder required from 3- 5 
^\eeks in all. Mans of these would fail in the soil. 

Dactyhs glnmeraia (Clocks foot). — Containing a few weed seeds, chiefly 
a (.’omposiie {Crcpis frrtfda, Stinking Crepis). Vers slow in germinating, 
and \seri‘ kejit in germinating chamU*r over 5 sseeks, 

Liuuni usitatissimum (LiiiseedV- (Contained a number of sseed sr*eds, 
iiu'liuling Consolvulus (Bindsseed), Melihitus, ('harlock and other 
(’rucifeis. 

Loliuni perctuic (K\e grass). — being from Ness Zealand, this seed had 
only be# ‘11 subjtrted to a short sea journey. 

Pastniaca sativa (Parsnip).— -Clean sample of sc^ed, but c'ontaining about 
j 6 jKU' (’ent. unfertile seeds. Kept in germination chamber tor seven 
sveeks, sshen 13 seeds .still remained ungerminated and undecayed. These 
ssould be practically valueless as seed, owing to the exfvssisc d(‘lay in 
their germination, even if ultimately they formed .seedlings. 

l^halaris canariensis (Canary seed).- - (Contained a number of weed 
.seeds, including Melilotus, tsso species of Polygonum, Cliarluek {Bras tea 
Siuapistriiui) Johnston Crass (Audropogou /^alepeu.s/s). Ragweed 
(Aml^ros/a arteutisia'ioha) and Purple (.’(K'kh* {J.yclntts Gtthago). 

Rheum (Rhubarb). .Above* the germination value. The only certain 
l(]('al sam])le tested on the list. 

Sesamum indicum (Sesame). Possibly intended for grain, not for seed. 

Solaniim Lycopcrsieum ( 1 ’omalo).- -Pn.ssibly a IrK-ally grown s.imple. 

TrijoUum Alcxandritium (Egyptian Clover), - C^intained a small 
number of vveed swds, chieflv two forms of (Composite and a .species of 
Dock. 

Vigua sincusis ((lay (V>\v Peas). —14 per ctiit. were hard seeds and 
required treatment with strong sulphuric acid for one hour to make them 
swell. Not a very good sample, as .seeds unevenly ripened and 5 per cent, 
damaged. 

7 .ca Mats (Pop Com). -13 per cent. bad. No weed seeds present, but 
the grains were nibbled by mice and pierced by weevils. 

From the foregoing list it ('an be* seen that the largest number of 
weeds were found in the seeds from India and Turkey. In only .seven 
cases did the germination value exceed or come up to the limit usually 
set for good seed. In five ca.ses, the germination value was one-third of 
what it should Ije, or even le.ss. In a total of seventeen cases, the 
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germiiiation value was below the proper percentage. In one case, the 
germination value was nil ; in another, 6 ; in a third, 7 ; and in a 
tourth, 9 per cent. These cases, of course, would mean an absolute 
failure of the crop, and a loss not merely of the value of the seed but 
also of the money .si)ent in preparing ihe ground, as well as the value of 
the land during its enforced idleness. In addition, it must be remern- 
iKTed that pro]XTl\ made tests in a germinator give higher values for sc*i^ds 
than can be ol)tained in fields or gardens, since the seeds are kept under 
the l)est possible (conditions, and are shielded from all external injurious 
agencies 


WOOD SORREL SOLD FOR CI.OVER. 

Alfred ], /izuarty D.Sc,^ F,L»S., Government Botanist and 

Professor of Botanv in the Melbourne University. 

Whilst on a visit to Hamilton recently, Mr. Sevmour, Potato Expert, 
was interviewed by a local farmer regarding a crop that was grown ng on 
a small field on his property. The field in question was sown with 
seed l)Ought as Clover seed but at the time of in.spection it w\as covered with 
what was evidently a weed. Mr. Seymour forwarded a flowering specimen 
to me and J have identified it as Oxalis cenma, Thunb., South African 
Wood Sorrel. d'his plant, w^h(‘n in leaf, is sometimes mistaken for 
clover. An English species of the .same genus, OxalJs Aeetosella, is sup- 
po.sed to l)e the original Jri.sh ShamrcK‘k, now usually represemtod by a 
clover, Tri folium re pens. 

The Wood Sorrel is a naturalized alien which prefers slightly sour 
soil and though it likes moisture, tides over drought by the aid of its 
underground parts. These produce bulbils freeh, and since the seed 
i.s also abundant the plant spreads rapidl\ . Drainage and liming, fol- 
lowed by manuring, and couj)Ied with a .senrifNing of the surface, and 
the encouragement of the larger pasture plants, are usually sufficient to 
practically supjiress it on jjasture land infested bv it. On agricultural 
land, dean cultivation and a season or two of root crot>s, potatoes or 
leaf) fodder crops are advisable. A yearns fallowing, coupled with fre- 
quent stirring of the soil in the hot weather 01 as often as any fresh 
growth ap[)ears, is useful, provided the soil is not tor> light, in w^hich ca.se 
it may w^aste. The plant readily spreads in again from roadsides, waste 
places and the borders of fields if the.se are left foul. Although the 
leaves are nutritious and hiive la^ri used as a vegetable, they are too acid 
to form good fodder and are usually untouched bv stock. 

The Wood Sorrel resembles Clover in the .sha[>e of its three leaflets 
placed at the end of a long stalk, but the leaves are more fle.shy and have 
a distinct acid taste. I1ie flowers are large, each on a distinct stalk in a 
loose cluster at the end of the upright flowering stem. In this .species 
they are yellow, but in othe^r Woocf Sorrels they are often pink or white. 
The flowers of Clover are like very small Pea flowers and are clustered 
in den.se heads, so that a child can distinguish between a true clover and 
a wood sorrel. 

A somewhat similar error has caus^ many j)eople to plant a useless 
fodder plant in pbu'e of a useful one, in this ('ase the error arising from 
confusion in the popular names. Tn many cases Tagasaste {Cytisus prolU 
ferus, L. var. albm), which is often erroneously called the Tree Lucerne, 
has been sold and planted in j)lace of the true Tree I.ucerne, Medicago 
arbor ea. 
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Tagasaste is of some use as a rapidly growing shelter hedge, especially 
on dry sandy soils, and bears white scented flowers. Like other species 
of Cytisus, it is probably poisonous w'hen continually eaten, and h can 
often he seen how cattle and horses deliberately avoid it when grazing. 

The Tree Lucerne (Mcdicago arhorca)^ on the other hand, vvhile it 
can be used for hedges, is also a useful fodder i:)lant. Cattle and horse.s 
eat it readily, and it promotes the flow of milk, vvhile btdng <leep rooted 
it is as resistant to drought as the ordinary lucerne, although l>eing taller 
il is more ext')Osed. A clump of Tree Lucerne would be a useful stand-by 
on anv farm where sUw'k wen" kept and but little or no fodder stored, but 
a clump of Tagasaste, the false Tree fmcernt*, would be quite useless 
even dangerous to use for this purpose. Vevcrtheless, the confusion 
between the two namt»s is sc great that the purchaser who asked for I'ree 
Lucerne would as likelv as not receive 'I’agasaste, while tlu* seedsman 
who al wavs siippli(*d Mniicago arborca when asked foi I’ree Lucernt would 
often givt* his riisiomers a fodder plant wh(*n the\ mert‘lv des'red a shelter 
hedge. 1'his is oiie instance of the importance* of precision in regard to 
both tile pojinlar and the scientific names of plants. 


SPIlIN(i MANAGEMENT OE BEES. 

B Ben line j Presidcni Yicioriav Apiarists' Association. 

{Cojvtiuucd fn/ni page 574.) 

Whether it is ])referable to allow natural swarming to take place, or to 
practisi* w’hat is genera I \ called artificial sw arming, depends upon the 
inimU'r of colonies of lK‘es kept in one apiary and the abilitv of the Ixs?- 
keeper to keei) them under su[)ervision during the swarming hours in fine 
weather. Tn an apiary of too colonies and upwGards, located at the resi- 
dence of the owner, where someone is likelv' to Ix" always about during 
the swarming seas<')n, it is ])erha])s eavsiest to allow natural sw'arming, if 
there should he any indications of it after the weaker cohTiiies have been 
levelled nji with combs f)f brrKxl from thi* stronger ones. 

When* <|iK*ens are (dipped, someone must h't* in attendance when a 
swarm issues to pick ii]) the (|ue(*n and cage lier in the new hive, to which 
the sw'arm will return if it is j^laced on the stand occupied by the pareiit 
stCK'k. The hive of the latter is removed to a ne*^w^ stand, if an increase 
is desired; if not, it is only temporarily shifted until most of the old 
l>ees that remained on the comlis have returned to the old stand and joined 
the swarm. In that case, the combs of brood with adhering voting bees 
may lie* used for strengthening any weak colonies still remaining, by giving 
them one com-h of brood and liees each ; anv combs without brood and the 
remaining fiee.s may be r6*tiirncd to the old stand and ioined to the swarm. 

Anv (]iieen-rells found on the brood combs distributed should lie re- 
moved. If the swarm issued after a ^ye]] of bad weather, it is advisable 
to look for hatched cells and virgin queens IxTore giving the brood to 
other colonies, and the ccwnbs and bees back to the swarm. One (N>mb 
containing young larv’ae and eggs should be given to the swarm along with 
the frames of full shet*ls of foundation. This comb of voung brood will 
prevent the troublesome turning out of newdy-hive^d swarms which (xxurs 
sewne seasons. It should, however, lie remov^ed again as soon as there is 
young brocKl in the other comlis, otherw^ise queen -cells may be raised and a 
swarm issue before long, sijould the <|ueen be old or failing. Swarms 
will often start queen-cells on the new combs, even when the comb of 
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larvae given to hold the swarm is removed ; but, unless the queen is failing, 
the cells are torn down again. 

A swarm should be examined in a week or ten days, and if there are 
(jueen-cells they should be broken out. If, on further examining the 
combs a week or .so later, queen-cells have again l)een started, the -bee- 
keeper should take it as a hint that the queen will soon give out, and he 
should replace her with a young one at the earliest opportunit). If the 
ages of qu^ns are known to the l)ee-keeper, any three-year-olds which 
came off with swarms should l)e superseded with young ones as soon as 
such are available. 

When a watch cannot l>e kept on the apiary, as in the case of people 
with whom l)ee-ke*eping is a side issue, or at out apiaries which are visited 
only at intervals, artificial swarming will Ik? found more convenient. 
When queen-cells are first found in cohmies, thev should l)e broken out 
once, unless the colony is very strong, when it may he operated on imme- 
diate!) . Look over all the hrood combs an<l remove half of them, select- 
ing those containing the most sealed brood. If artificial swarming wdthout 
im'rease is the ohjt?ct, the bees may lie shaken off these combs back into the 
hive and one of the combs given to each of the backward stcx^ks, the 
places of the combs removed l)eing filled with emptv drawn combs or full 
sheets of foundation. In aliout a W€‘ek or ten days these cdmbs vvill con- 
tain young larvae and eggs, while the brood in the original combs will now* 
be mostly scaled and may lx? removed. It can lie used up in the same 
\va\ as the first combs taken out and replaced with emjit) combs or parti v 
filled combs (without brood) from stocks to which brood was given. The 
w^iole of the brood will now have Ijeen removed. There will ]h=* no risk 
of the swarm turning out or running down too much, as vvould Ik? the 
case if all the brood had bt'en taken awav in one operation, iK'cause the 
lx?es vvere never witliout brood ; and for only half the time vvere they witli- 
out hatching brood. 

If increase wuth artificial .swarming is desired, the lK;*es are not shaken 
off the combs of brood removed but put into a single-story hive on a new 
stand, taking care to leave the queen lK?hind. Idle brood of the new 
st(K'k thus made should be flanked on each side with a comb of honey and 
pollen. After most of the old bees have returned to the former stani, 
one or two combs of V)roo(l should lie removed if not sufficient liees are lett 
to properly attend to and cover the brood during a cold <'hange. \o bees 
should he taken away wich the hrood and the brexx! left to the new stock 
should contain as much as possible the brood nearest haU’hing. If a spare 
queen is not av'ailable to give this stock, a queen-cell from a good stock 
should l)e inserted. 

When only a temfxirary increase is wanted for the purpose of getting 
) Cling queens to supersede old or failing ones, these new' stocks mav fie 
placed on the top of single-storey iveak (xilonies or two new ones, one on 
top of the other. In each ca.se there should lie a solid division -between 
the lower and up])er boxes and a separate entrance for the top one, at 
right angles to the lower entrance, to avoid returning young queens enter- 
ing the WTong box. When the necessary number of queens has b^n ob- 
tained, two such lots may lie united at dusk after fir.st removing the queen 
from one of them. During the day uniting is done by lifting off the top 
stock, removing the divi.sion Ixiard, and ]>lacing the best of the brood into 
the lower Ikix;, alternating the combs f.rom the tw^o. Smoke the liees 
during the operation and place the upper liox with the remaining combs on 
the top. Should fxith queens be laying there is no risk whatever 
of any bees being killed through fighting, which happens when the bees 
ot a laying queen and of a virgin are united. 
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OATS FOR FATTENING SHEEP AND LAMBS. 

//. IF. flam, Sheep Expert, 

The methods of management and the benefits and profits likely to 
accrue from feeding oats to sheej) cannot be stated in a general way, as 
much depends on the breed, health, degree of condition, and the price 
paid for the sheep when l)ought. 

Each individual farmer must study for himself the advantages of Ijeing 
near a market, both for buying and selling. A fairly well improved farm 
and j)ro})er appliances are necessary, and, above all,* good fences, for the 
bn^eds that pay Ijest for this work are the worst on fenttes. 

A farmer needs good judgment and a knowledge of sheep, in order 
to buy healthy and suitable t) for this object. The difficult) , in late 
years, lias Ijeen that sheep of the right class are seldom ofl'ering. Merinoes 
are the least suitable for the work, although good profits have bet*n made 
out of them wlien Ixuight at a low figure, in times of drought, but they 
take longest to fatten. 

Seasons \ar) ; some )ears it is possible to buy ver\ cheaply in Feb- 
ruar\ and March, whilst in other years she<^‘p are dear right through, and 
there is very little difference l 3 etween the price of stores and fats, which 
will probably l)e the case during the next few months. Wlien the northern 
areas .ire exjx^riencing fair seasons, sheep will fatten there rapidly and 
cheNipl) ; ancl if farmers are to coini)ete i)rofitably they must of necessity 
buy store sheep at the clieajiest time, and have them fat for the winter 
months. Jn early spring the northern farmers (’an have fat sheep 
ready off the natural pasture, especially enve mutton. Any ewes that 
miss getting in l.imb, or ev(m those whose lambs die, are by then very 
fat ; and if fat sheep are selling at all well, it J)ays to send them down. 

Half a ]>ound of oats per day will kcx^p an axerage shvd sheep going 
well, providing good water is available. If there is a fair picking of 
glass .IS well, they will steadily fatten. 'Fhe larger the sheej), and the 
more il.> <Jisi)osition is to jiut what it eats into wool-production, yolk, &c., 
the more feed and longer time it takes to fatten. 

MeriiKK^s as a rule are not suitable for this method of fattening. 
They are wilder for one thing, and a great many station cull lots are 
badly shaj^ed and yolky wi^olled, and never fatten. 'The skins of good 
merinoes, esj-'erially when fattened on n.itural jiasturc’, are most valuable, 
and as.sist in selling the sheej? ; but when fattened at feeding troughs, the 
dust and the rubbing due to jostling lessen their skin value to a considei- 
able extent. 

Troughs for fe*eding oats to sheej? should be fully 12 inches wide, 
and the sides 4 to 6 inches high — the width allows for carelcssnt^ss of 
lads and general farm hands when emptying oats into the troughs; 
this width als(? allows sheej) to ftx*(l fa('ing one another. Some farmers 
use old railway sleepers— one laid on its flat and one ea('h side on edge, 
.ind kept in position with short stakes. It is usual to allow’ twelve inches 
to the .sheep ; 50 feet will allows 100 hundred sheep to feed. 

Among other jdans is one where ridging iron fastened inside a routrh 
frame is used. One farmer near Av(x:a has adopted this method. He 
solders ends to them, and when the troughs are filled with oats, pours 
•boiling water on the oats a few hours liefore letting the sheep in to feed ; 
even cold water is l)etter than not soaking them at all. By this means he 
fattens broken- mouthed, old cros.shred and merino ewes in a very short 
space of time. 
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If sheep are to he fattened exclusively on oats, it will take lb. to 2 lb. 
per day to fatten a thick-set 60-ib. crossbred. The thicker set they are 
the less time they will he fattening ; long-legged, narrow-framed sheep take 
longest to fatten, all elst^ such as health, &c., being ef^jual. If these 60-lb. 
sheep be Ixjught very pcK>r, it will take fully ten weeks to make them fat, 
and fourteen weeks to make them prime; it will take longer in winter, and 
less time in warmer weather. If the sh(^p are at all unhealthy, the fatten- 
ing jjeriod wdil be long^T .still. P'or an average i)eriod of twelve weeks, they 
will eat about 4 bushels })er head. At is. 6d. i)er bushel on rails, this means 
6s. ; so that each sheep, estimating the average cost of them in the first 
place at 8s., wdll then stand at 145. cost, and will at that price have 
earned is. 6d. per bushel for the oats. It will not take more than an 
hour |3er day to attend them. For 300 sheep the cost for labour would be 
alxiut 3d. per head. 

To earn 2s. jicr bushel, the sheep should sell at 16s., which is about 
the average value of a sheep of this w*eight during winter months in average 
seasons. With the addition of railway freights, commission, the 

sheep would need to bring more money still. 

One of the wa\s that feeding will pay is in hiiving up good sorts of 
crossbred lambs or wi^aners in the wool. During October, No\eml>er, and 
Deceml)er, man\ lambs not suitable f|ualitv for freezing ma\ be obtained, 
d'hese could lx* shorn and then fattened ; the wool will in most \eafs 
average 3s. to 4.S. per head. 

With grown sheep the difficulty is that they are usiiallx cheapest off 
shears, and through the summer. If the.se are fattened on oats the\ will 
be ready at the end of summer, and fat sheep at that time are not .selling 
well. If they can Ix^ bought in the autumn and fattened for July and 
August months, they may lx‘ made to pay well. 

'Fhe best buying of late Near.s has lx?en in roomy, go<xi-framed ewes, (tf 
almost any breeding, 5 and 6 )ears old, and even 7 years if the\ are 
coarse crossbreds. 'Hiese have Ix*en purchaseable at from 6.s. to 8s. each. 
Some farmers buy these earlv and join their own rams to them. Thev 
then know what class of lamb they can expec't. These ewes are put into 
grass or .stubble paddoc'ks, and, if found necessary, as is usually the case, 
oats are fed to them and they steadily improve. As they lamb in Julv and 
August, they should be cut off each dav or two, and the ram lambs 
castrated at once, so that they will suffer no check later on. They should 
be tailed with the searing-iron later — at same time as the ewe lambs. 

Fodder crops, such as a mixture of rape and oats, or turnips, sown in 
Uie previous autumn, are u.sually coming to their lx?st during August and 
Septemlier. I'he ewes yut on the.se crop.s with their lambs will fatten at 
the same time as the lambs. The ewes, when dried off their milk on 
natural pasture for a week after tlie lamfjs are sold, can lx* sold fat also. 
Farmers in this way can clear from 15*. to 20s. ]>er ewe. 

The difficulty has Ijeen to keep these ewes over from the summer month.s 
(the time they can be bought cheape.st) until July and August. By feeding 
oats, this can l)e managed, and larger tuimlx^rs fattened on spring feed 
than w^as possible under former management. Very few farmers in closely 
settled districts have enough spare grass land to carry over dry sheep in 
any numbers, and improve them steadily all the time, without feeding. In 
this way, oats can f)e made to return more than 2s. per bushel, but of 
course the whole trouble has been to get the right class of sheep. 

Aged ewes, if fed well, are the best of mothers. It will not pay 
farmers to buy young crossbred ewes to turn on fodder crops. Graziers 
can give more for JJiese, as they can raise a fair lamb and a good fleece 
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per year from off natural pasture. It is only when becoming too aged to 
thrive on scanty feed that they ran be sold to farmers at a price to pay 
for oat feeding and finishing off finalls on foddfer crops. 

Sheep of tlie above breeding are too scarce for oat feeding to \ye prac- 
tised widely. There are not nearly enough suitable ewes in the country 
for raivSting the primest quality export lamb from. It will not be the worst 
thing that can happen if lamb prices are so low as to make it more })rofit- 
able for graziers to keep ew^e lambs bred from merino ewes b\ jongw^ool 
rams in the country. These and further longwool crosses make the beat 
ewes for lamb-raising. It is the lamb from merino mothers, by longwool 
rams, that, broadly s];)eaking, produces most of our second and third 
quality carcasses knmvn as Australian (luality. It has been the superior 
skin on the five and six months old lambs of tliis cross (together with by- 
products) that has induced exporters to gamble in this class of lamb. Now 
everything points to young ten to sixteen w'eek old qualitv lamb Ix'ing 
demanded, or <‘lse the old st\Ie lamb Ixung taken at a ridiculously low 
price. 

This ten to sixteen week old sappv lamb is never like! v to be long in 
store, as it is always saleable. It is the enormous shipments of second 
and third quality jamb carcasses (teg mutton, reallv) from Australia, 
Argentine, and the North Island oif New Zealand, that are really the cause 
of the present tnnible. It is ewes mainly of this breeding that suit farmers 
[)est for oat feeding and fodder crop wa>rk, and they, in their turn, on 
fodder crops, prexJuce and rear the quality lamb that, at from ten to 
sixU^n wwks, has l)een sold time after time, not as Canterbur\ lamb 
exactly, but as Canterbury quality. 

Oats are niK'essar) feed in wet districts. The grass through the 
w'inter months IxH'omes ver\ water) and innutritiou.s^ and so do fexider 
crops (esj>eciall\ turnips). This fact, together with sheep being always 
cold thiough the fleet'e lieing continually damp, and, what is worse, for 
month*, together ixdng unable to find a dry place to camp, and having to 
stand and move al'x>ut on water- logged ground, renders it necessary to feed 
oats. These conditions are the cause ot most of the losses in in-lamb 
ew^es, and also of the present troubles that sheep are undergoing in Gipps- 
land, and other heavy rainfall areas where the soil is of a retentive nature. 
Oats ted to sheep in tliese di.stricts two or three times a week, beginning 
early in the wdnter, together with a little attention to lietter camping- 
ground, will do more to counteract the evil results that come now through 
innutritions feed and discomfort, than all the licks and drenches ever 
introduced. 
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VICTORIA IN LONDON. 

A noteworthy event of the current >enr hast been the ofjficial ojiening 
of the new offices of the Government of Victoria in London. The 
ceremony was performed by the Colonial Secretary, the Right Hon. the 
Earl of Crewe, and attracted a considerable amount of attention through- 
out the United Kingdom. 

The building consists of six 
storeys and is erected on land 
leased for 99 years from the 
London County Council, having 
a frontage of 6^ feet to Mel- 
bourne Place, and 25 feet to the 
Strand. This 25 feet is the 
western portion of a frontage of 
195 feet 6 inches between Mel- 
bourne Place and the eastern 
corner where Aldwych joins the 
Strand. The whole front had to 
be designed so that the new 
building should form a suitable 
part of the complete scheme 
which has been approved by the 
London County Council and is 
here illustrated. 

The architect, Mr, Alfred 
Purr, F.R.I.B.A., when explain- 
ing the design of the building, 
said — 

I venture to think that, if the re- 
maiiuler of the l>lock were ereetpd and 
occMipiod by the Coiimionwealth of 
Australia and the five otluT States, 
tlie complete building "oiihi make a 
London home worthy of the Common- 
wealth. 

lu addition to the offices of 
the A gent- General (the Hon. J. 
W. Taverner) and his staff, a 
reading and rendezvous room 
has been provided, and will be 
much appre<.'iati‘d hv Victorians resiclent in or visiting Ix>ndon. Two 
sj)acious exhibit rooms and three large windows provide ample ac- 
commodation for effective displays of the varied produerts of the State. 

Before he declared the new offites open for the transaction of busi- 
ness, Lord Crewe said — 

I have to congratulate the (Tovernment of Victoria on securing a site for their 
offices in an exceptionally favourable position, between the west of London and 
the city. When the Agent-(ieneral turns his steps westward he can engage in 
the semi-diplomatic activities of his office, activities to w^hich, so far as the Co onial 
Office is concerned, I am happy to think, are always of a cordial and friendly 
character If he turns eastward, he finds himself almost imraediatelv at the 
centre of the commercial activities which form a large part of the duties of his 
office. 
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I believe I may also congratulate the Government on having obtained their 
site on favourable terms, and I can heartily felicitate them upon the use which 
they have made of it. This great building is worthy of the great State whose 
interests in England are here conducted and managed. We are all of us proud 
of Victoria as a State of the Empire, of its large and energetic population, and 
its noble capital, its prosperous commerce, as Mr. Taverner has told us, largely 
carried on with the Mother Country. We wish the State of Victoria a scries 
of favourable seasons, and an ever-increasing volume of trade. 



THE COMPLETE SCHEME. 

The official address of Victoria’s representative is ‘‘The Agent-General 
for Victoria, Mell>ourne Place, Strand, London, W^C., to which residents 
of the United Kingdom should forward all incjuiiies relative to the 
State, its resources and trade. 

—A. T. S. 
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THE TOMATO WEEVIL. 

{De SI ant ha notnca^ Lea.) 

C, bremhy jun.^ Assistant Government Entomologist, 

In the Journal for December, 1908, attention was drawn to a new 
vegetable i)est that was causing considerable annoyance to growers of 
tomato plants at Ascot Vale, Essendon, and Preston. As the insect has 
extended its field of operations so much of late, it is thought advisable 
to again draw attention to^ it. In addition to the places above mentioned, 
the Tomato Weevil has now been found at Camberwell, Flemington, Wil- 
liamstown, and other parts of the metropolitan area, and has been play- 
ing great havoc with garden plants and vegetables. 

The larva is of a light pea-green colour, measuring about a quarter 
or an inch in length, and is found in the soil, usually a few inches below 
the surface. When about to pupate or turn into the chrysalis it con- 
structs a cocoon made of soil, where it remains for a couple of months 
until it emerges as the jierfect insect. The perfect insect varies in colour 

from light grey to dark brown, some specimens having a V-shaped mark 

on the wing cases. It is quite as destructive as the larva, and, like it, 
goes down into the soil in the day time, coming up at night to feed. 

The larva often feed in the davtime as well as at night, but the perfect 

insects rarely do so. 

Remedies, — As the weevils are in the ground close to the plant, 1 
would recommend that the soil be forked up for a couple of inches round 
the plant. This will expose the larvae and perfect insects, which will in 
many instances be destroyed by native insectivorous birds, fowls, ants, &r. 

Spraying garden plants with arsenate of lead has been tried with good 
results, but great care must be taken that the vegetables are washed before 
being used. Placing poultry in cwps close to tomato or other plants 
would be beneficial, as the insects being just under the surface of the soil 
are ea.sily scratched up and devoured. Another plan is to place a piece 
of newspaper under the plants at night, and take a lantern or any light 
out amongst the plants \ when the insects see the light they fall on the 
paper and can lx; gathered up and destroyed. A friend of mine states 
that by this means he collected some thousands of weevils in a week. 

As the insect is partial to the common Marsh Mallow, any of these 
plants growing on vacant land adjoining gardens should be destroyed. 
The Marsh Mallow is also a harbour for the Harlequin Bug and other 
noxious insects. 

The Tomato Weevil is a prolific breeder, and every possible means 
should l)e adopted to prevent its spread ; it mav he seen at all times 
throughout the year, and the damage done is considerable. 

Fig. Explanation of Plate. 

1. — Perfect insect, (Natural size.) 

2. — Perfect insect. (Natural size, side view.) 

3. — Perfect insect. (Enlarged.) 

4. — Perfect insect. (Enlarged, side view.) 

5. — Larva. (Enlarged.) 

6. — Larva. (Enliirged, side view.) 

7. — Larva. (Natural size, side view.) 

8. — Larva. (Natural size, side view.) 

q. — Pupa. (Enlarged.) 

JO. — Fupa in cocoon. (Natural size.) 

II. — Cocoon. (Natural size.) 
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PIG-RAISING. 

W. Smith, Pig Expert. 

Farmers will study their own interests if they take up pig-raising, as 
there is nothing so profitable on the farm as the pig. If it is the right 
thing to have a dairy farm, then it is als(j imperative to grow pigs, for the 
simple reason cows and pigs should always be run together, as a business. 

When growing root crops and green fodder for his cows the farmer 
can easily grow a little extra for his sows and young pigs. If he studies 
the right breed of pigs he can increase his income four-fold ; not only that, 
he will be giving the land manure in abundance. 

Inhere is m^d for a, great increase in pig-raising, if an extensive exix>rt 
trade is to \k^ created, and the local demand maintained on its present 
profitable basis. Great Britain pays annually ;^i9,ooo,ooo to foreign 
('ountries for pig products. Fork has been successfully exported to 
T.andon, and that market would take a large cjiianlity at profitable rates, 
if it were available. But the present condition of the industry holds out 
no promise of an oversea trade being (levelo{>ed as w^ are scarcely able to 
keep up supplies for the ex})ansion in Australian consumption, which is 
ever on the increase, especially for Victorian pork, hams and bacon. 

The census of 1901 showed that there were 350,370 pigs in Victoria, 
in 1905 the number had dropped to 286,070, in 1906 to 273,682, in 
1907 to 220,452, and in 1908 to 211,000. In the last issue of the Vic- 
torian Year-Hook the Government Statist, in referring to the live st(x:k in 
Australia in 1907, stated that the most striking feature was the all-round 
<l<*('rease in the numlier of pigs. As compared with 1905, the reduction 
was as miK’h as 25 ])er cent, in Ta.smania and Western Australia, 22 per 
cent, in New South Wales, 20 |)er cent, in Victoria, t 6 i)t*r cent, in 
(^)ueenslan(l, and 9 per cent, in South Australia. All other stock showed 
an increase. 

In 1901 there were 231,752 ]>igs slaughtered in Victoria, and 
13,204,547 lbs. of bacon and hams manufactured in the factories and on 
the farms. In 1905, the numl)ers had risen to 248,568 slaughtered, and 
16,433,655 lbs. of b.icon and hams made ; in 1906 there was a further 
increase of 273,391 pigs slaughtered, and an output of 18,051,166 lbs. of 
bacon and hams. The fact is a great improvement has taken place during 
the last few years in the methods of feeding, and fattening of pigs, and 
in the process of manufacturing the products. This, in turn, has led 
to an increase in the demand for these goods, even though the prices charged 
for them art* higher than they were ten years ago. It is, this increase in 
the demand for bacon, hams and pork, I)ecau.se of the uniformly high 
quality they have attained in this State, which enables such high prices 
to he paid for pigs. At the Franca- British Exhibition, the Victorian pigs 
were greatly admired, and gained the highest awards possible, viz., the 
grand champion prize against the world, as frozen pork, as well as hams 
and bacon. 

Breeding and Feeding. 

The l)est breed is the Yorkshire and Berkshire cross. The Yorkshire 
lioar should be pure bred ; the sow should be of the Berkshire type, half 
to three-quarter bred with plenty of size and well -shaped ham, deep ribbed, 
straight hack, small head, good bone not too large, and close to the ground, 
with well-shaped feet, and plenty of hair, twelve teats, and of good 
breeding quality. Both sexes should be at least eight months old before 
they are allowed to breed. Get as many litters as you can ; keep the sow 
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in good ct>ndition but not too fat. The average litter from good sows 
should be about eight ; you can get five litters of eight pigs in two years, 
say, twenty pigs sow per year. 1 never advise selling pigs at two 
months; keep them till they are five months’ old, and about 140 lbs. 
weight — at 6d. per lb. they will return 10s. each, or a gross return of 
j[^jo per year fr(xn one sow. If ten sows and one hog are kept on the farm, 
and have the same average, the gross inrome would be per year. 

A few days before farrowing give the sow half a pint of castor oil in her 
f^d ; a week afterwards give her a packet of Epsom salts. The young 
pigs should be weaned at six to eight weeks old, not later. Castrate the 
male pigs at three weeks ; do not allow the young pigs to loose their baby 
fat, but keep them going right from the start. If milk is available, 
sterilize by heating to 180 degrees, mix with wheat or barley crushed, and 
boiled potatoes; the water in which the potatoes are boiled should be 
thrown away. Mix the food well into a sloppv condition for young pigs. 
When they are three months, make it more stiff bv putting less Jicpiorwith 
it. When four months old, give plenty of dry food. A suitable ration 
is one gallon of milk, 3 lbs. of potatoes, and 4 lbs. of crushed barlev or 
wheat ]x?r pig fier day. At this age they should make 15 lbs. jjer week, if 
well looked after, and at the end of five months should weigh 140 lbs. 
If peas are available, a pint of peas per day is a great improvement, btffore 
being marketed, as it improves the apjiearance of the skin, and makes the 
flesh more solid. It is essential to provide plenty of clean water in a 
separate^ trough for the pigs to drink ; also to have plenty of charcoal 
and a piece of rocksalt in the stye. 

Always sterilize the niilk fed to pigs. This is of great importance 
a.s it is a safeguard against the traasmission of tuberculosis and other 
diseases to pigs. Green barley, rape, and lucerne are excellent for sows 
and young pigs ; mangolds and sugar beet are also very good. Give a 
little bran in the food oc'casionally. 

Summary of Breeders’ Opinions. 

The opinions of 3 ^ Victorian pig-breeders were given re(’entl\ in 
the Australasian, Fifteen favoured the Yorkshire and Berkshire cross , 
eleven, pure Berkshires ; two, a cross between the Tamworth and Berk- 
shire ; and one, a cross between the Yorkshire and Tamworth, doubtless 
the Tamworth which at one time was preferred in Victoria to all other 
breeds. It has, however, receded in popular favour, because it showed a 
tendency to weakness of constitution brought about by inbreeding. Crossing 
with a Yorkshire appears to give stamina and rapidity of growth to progeny. 

An interesting point brought out in the discussion is the relative gain 
in using a Yorkshire boar with Berkshire sows in preference to a Berkshire 
lx>ar with Yorkshire sows. With the Yorkshire Ixxir there is the great ad- 
vantage that all the young ones will be white, and of fairly good type; 
the cross used the other way, that is to say, a Berkshire boar and York- 
shire sow, gives pigs of all colours — some white and some black, others 
spotted, and a number untrue to #the type of either parent. On the 
other hand, several contributors point out that the Yorkshire sow is a 
better mother than the Berkshire, and raises larger litters successfully. 
In using the Yorkshire as pure breerls, or in crossing, I prefer the middle 
Yorkshire. He is a quick grower and better shaped and more hardy for 
this climate as he grows plenty of hair, and has a finer skin than pigs of 
any other breed. 

With respect to the a^e at which pigs should be allowed to breed 
opinions were almost unanimous, that sows should not farrow before 
thev .ire twelve months old. 
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BUILDING HINTS FOR SETTLERS, 

II. — Plan, Specifications and Quantities of a Pig-stye. 

A. S. Kenyon^ C.E.^ Engineer for Agriculture. 

I’he accompanying design is based on the pig-styes of the Geelong 
Harbor Trust Commissioners’ Irrigation Farm at Sparrovale, Geelong. 
These are very simple in construction, can be built cheaply and fulfil all 
the requirements for proper sanitation. The essentials of a pig-stye are 
that it can be easily kept clean, that it be free from draughts and that 
the sun and fresh air can be let into all parts of it. The sleeping pen 
should face the east, so that when the sun flaps are open, and admitting 
plenty of fresh air, there may be shelter from the hot afternoon sun. 

Excavate the ground to a depth of 5 inches over the whole of the 
site and 2 inches extra for main drains, leaving the surface of the ground 
even to start brick paving. Holes for studs and posts to be excavated to 
a depth of at least i ft. to in., but should l>e deep enough to obtain a 
solid bottom. 

Pave the flcxir with bricks laid flat on a 2-in. l)ed of sand. Bricks 
to have |-in. joints grouted with mortar com[x>sed of one part of cement to 
two parts of sand. Lay the fl(X)r with a fall of i inch in 10 feet to transverse 
drain which is to be laid with a fall to the east and west into main drains, 
the sletq)ing y)en draining into east main and the exercise \ard into west 
main drain. The main drains and floors are shown in drawing with the 
fall from south to north, but the fall should be in the same direction as 
the natural fall of the ground. Should the natural slof)e l)e in the op- 
posite direction to that shown, then the gate of exercise yard, door 
of sleeping f)cn, feed trough and transverse drain will be at the south 
end ; the gate and grid of sleeping pen will be at north end. In this 
case, the 3‘in. x rj-in. battens, rafters and corrugated iron will be on 
the south side of studs. The main drains are formed of ordinary bricks, 
on the bottom laid with their length (9 inches) across the drain and a 
spla\ed brick at each side as shown in drawing. The transverse drain 
is 9 inches wide and formed of ordinary bricks sunk in floor as shown. 

The studs of 4-in. x 4-in, red-gum are 9 feet long on east wall and 
8 feet on west wall, resting on 8-in. x 8-in. x 2-in. red-gum sole plates. 
The y)Osts will then be i ft. 8 in. in the ground. The fence posts are 
o’in. X 3-in. X 4-ft. 9-in. red-gum; the two end posts are set on 8-in. x 
8-in. X 2-in. red-gum sole plates and the centre one strutted with two 
3>in. X 2-in. x 21 -in. red-gum struts well nailed to post and 3-in. x 
2 -in. X 2-ft. 6-in. red-gum sole plate. Great care must be taken 
to set studs and posts perfectly upright and well ram the earth put back. 
In ramming, only a small jxrrtion is to l)e put back at a time and then 
rammed before putting in any more, a little water being poured in when 
ramming. The .studs are checked on the outside J-in. x 5- in. wide (the 
top of check being 3 inches from top of stud) for 5-in. x 2-in. plates, and 
tolted to plates with one 6-in. x J-in. bolt to each .stud, the plate on 
west wall being countersunk for heads of bolts. Fix to inside of studs 
of east wall with one 6-in. x J-in. bolt to each stud a 4-in. x ij-in. 
hardwood support for sun flaps, the Ixrttom of support being 2 ft. to in. 
above ground line, which is 20-in. from bottom of studs and posts. With 
one 6-in. x J-in. bolt to each stud and one 5-in. x J-in. bolt to each 
jx>st secure two 3-in. x ij-in, battens horizontally to studs and posts, 
the tops of battens on north and .south wall and bottoms of battens on 
west wall and fence being 5 inches and 2 ft. 10 in. above ground line. It 
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is advisable, although not absolutely necessary, to check the studs and 
posts J inch for these battens. 

Check the rafters on to plates as shown and secure, with one 6-in. x 
J-in. lx)lt, to each stud the three rafters coming alongside the studs. Weil 
skewnail the intermediate rafters with 3-in. nails to top plate. Secure, 
with one 3-in. nail, to each rafter the four purlins spaced at equal dis- 
tances. Secure arris rail to top of fence with 3-in. nails, the ends of 
arris rails against wall to be supported on 3-in. x 3-in. hardwood checked 
\ inch on to rail and bolted with one 3i-in. x J-in. lx>lt. Guard rail 
to be fixed on four sides of sleeping pen and three sides of exercise yard 
except in front of exercise >ard gate, door and trough. The bottom of 
rail to l>e 9 inches from floor, supported on 4-in. x 2 -in. red-gum supports 
well nailed to fence and walls where possible, and elsewhere sunk into 
brickwork and tightened with cement. The ends of guard rails on each 
side of doorway in sleeping pen to be supported on 4-in. x 2-in. red- 
gum let \ inch into .studs and Ixilted with one 6-in. x J-in. bolt to each. 

Door, gates and feed flap to l)e constructed of 4-in. x ij-in. hardwood 
st\les, rails and braces. The styles and rails are to be halved together 
and secured with 2-in. x ^-in. bolts. The braces are to be halved 
on to styles and rails and secured witli 3-in. x jj-in. bolts. Where bolts 
come beneath hinges or barrel bolts, countersink for heads, and screw 
up from other side, if necessary taking bolt through iron. Gate to 
exerci.se yard and door to Ix^ hung on 14-in. heavy Scotch tee hinges, 
fastened with 8-in. barrel bolt and to have 2-in. x i-in. hardwood stops 
w'ell nailed to .studs and posts. Gate to exercise yard to have 3-in. x 
j^-in. hardwood cap well nailed to top rail. Gate to sleeping pen to 
Ije fastened with one 8-in. barrel l)olt and to swing on one pair of i8-in. 
straj) hinges secured with |-in. bolts to rails and hung on hooks driven 
through studs. The top hook to have threaded end and to go through 
stud and be sec:ured with a nut and washer. Stops to he 5-in. x i-in. 
hardwcx)d nailed to inside of studs. The feed flap to be hung from 
inside of support for sun flaps on one pair of heavy Scotch tee hinges 
and to be furnished with a flat bolt as shown to secure to feed trough. 

(construct sun flaps of 6-in. x i-in. pine ledges and braces covered 
with 6-in. x |-in. T. and G. and treaded lining, all to be well nailed to 
gether with 2-in. nails well clinched. Pdaps to be hung from inside of 
plate with one pair of heavy Scotch tee hinges to each flap and fastened 
with 8-in. barrel bolts. Provide, for each flap, one |-in. diameter 
wTOUght-iron rod having eye at each end, the eye at loose end to be bent 
at right angles to rod and the other end secured with stout staple to 
support. One 3i-in. x J-in. bolt to be fixed through centre of each flap 
with heads and f-in. iron w^asher on outside and other end projecting 
l^yond nut on inside for the purpose of going through bent eye of rod 
when flap is in position to form sun shade. Secure to rafter over the 
centre of each flap a wrought-iron hook, as shown, lx)lted to rafter with 
3-in. x J-in. bolt. 

Construct grid 9 ft. 3 in. x 5 ft. 8 in. of four 3-in. x 2-in. hardwood 
l)earers on edge spaced 2 ft. 9 in. apart covered with tw^enty 3-in. x i-in, 
hardwood battens, equally spaced, secured to bearers with 2-in. nails well 
driven home. It will be possible for a grid this size to be drawn under 
guard rails out of the gate when it is necessary to clean under it. 

Cover the roof with six lo-ft. sheets of 26-gauge corrugated galvanized 
iron giving corrugations lap, and secure to purlins at every second 
corrugation w’ith 2-in. galvanized iron spring head nails. Cover the angle 
of roof and east wall with 26-gauge galvanized iron i8-in. ridging giving 
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5-in. lap, and secure with spring head nails on top every 18 inches to purlins 
and on side to end of each rafter. Cover the fenc^e and walls with 26- 
gauge corrugated iron lapped corrugations and secured with spring 
head nails to 3'in x ij-in. battens, end rafters and plates at everv 
second corrugation. Cover the gates, dcx>r and feed flap on inside with 
26-gauge corrugated iron secur^ to rails with spring head nails the 
same as for other iron. All iron should be so lapped as to prevent the 
prevailing wind from blowing between joints. Fix 24-gauge galvanized 
iron 4j-in. O.G. spouting on top of corrugated iron of west wall secured 
to end of rafter with a stout galvanized iron strap. Fix a 6-in. strip of 
28-gauge galvanized iron as flashing behind straps of spouting bent under 
spouting and down wall over corrugated iron. Double solder and rivet 
joint in spouting and stop ends with plain iron double sr)lde.red and riveted. 
Connect spouting with 3-in. galvanized iron down pipe to tank. Although 
no tank is provided for in the accompanying (]uantities it is advisable to 
have some means of catching water from the roof, especial^ if there 
should be more than one stye. 

Fix to the underside of rafters with staples i-in. mesh ig-gauge wiro 

netting. Fill in the .space between netting and corrugated iron of roof 

with straw. This is for the purpose of catching the drips (‘a used bv 
condensation and to keep the pen cool in summer. Paint .sun flaps both 
sides three coats of oil paint. 

The following is a list of the materials required for the ertrtion of 
a single pig- stye : — 

Jic(i‘(fUm — 

8-m X Ji-in. ;8 S in., sole plates 

4-in. X 4 in ; 3 9-ft., 3 8- ft., atiids. 

4- in, X 2-in ; 10 1-ft .3-in., support a for guard rail. 

3-in X 3-in ; 3 4-ft. 9 in., fence poets. 

3- in. X 2-in. ; 1 2-ft. 6-in., 2 1-ft. 9-in , sole plate and struts. ♦ 

Hardwood - 

6- in, X 2-in. ; 2 12-ft., plates, 

5- in. X 1-in ; 2 3-ft , gate stops, 

4- iri. X li-in ; I 12-ft,, 5 lO-ft., 2 6-ft.. 2 5-ft 9-in.. 1 5 ft , 3 4-ft., 3 3-ft. 6 in. 

2 3-ft. 3-in , 7 3-ft, 2 2-ft. 6-in. ,* support to sun flaps, rafters, styhi'^, rails, 
and braces. 

3-in. X 3 in. ; 2 9-ft., 2 6-ft , 3 7-ft., guard rail. 

3 in. X 2-in ; 4 5 ft. ,3-in., bearers for grid. 

3-in. X IJ-in. ; 4 16-ft. 6-iu., 4 12ft., 4 7 ft 6-in., 1 3-ft. 1-in., purlins, vail 
battens and capping tor yard ga» e. 

3-in. X 1 in. ; 20 9-ft. 3-in. battens, for grid. 

2 -in X 1 in. ; 2 3-ft., 2 2-ft, 6-in., door and gate 8top.s, 

Two out of 4-in. x 4 in. ; 2 6-lt. 9-in , 1 7-ft. 6-in., arris rail. 

While Baltic Pine — 

6- in X l-in. ; 1 6 ft. 6-in.. 2 6-ft., 2 4-ft., 1 4-ft. 6-in , sun flap, ledges, and braces. 

6-in. X g-in.T. andG. ; 20 3-ft. 6-in., sheeting of sun flaps 

Brick Work — 

725 bricks. 

60 splayed bricks, for main drains. « 

2 bags cemeMt 
cubic yards sand. 

Ironmongery — 

Corrugated Galvanized Iron — 

26.gauge, 4 8-ft., 6 7-ft., 10 6-ft., 6 lO-ft. 

26 gauke, ridging, 18-in., 2 lengths. 

26-gauge, 3-in., dia., down pipe, 2 lengths. 

Plain Galvanized Iron— 

28-gauge, 1 72‘m. x 24- hi. 

24-gaugc, 4i-in. O.G. spouting. 2 lengths. 

Straps for spouting, 6. 

Spring head nails, 4 packets. 
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Ironmovgtry — con tinned. 

1 packet of staples, for wire netting. 

Wire nails, 5 lbs 3dn., 8 lbs. 2-in., l^o. 10. 

5 pairs heavy Scotch tee hinges, 14-in. 

1 pair book and strap hinges, top hook threaded, and fitted with nut and washer, 

and :}-in. bolts to fix straps. 

5 8-in. barrel bolts, with screws. 

2 |-in. dia. x S ft. 6-in. wrought-iron rods, with eye at each end, mie (‘ye to be 

b nt at right angles, and 2 stout staples. 

1 strong fiat holt, for fastening feed flap. 

2 strong wrought-iron hooks for fastening back sun flaps, 

19 yds. I -in. -mesh, 19-gauge, 24-in., wire netting. 

One wrought iron fcecl trough. 4-ft. long. 

4 lbs. mixed oil paint. 

BoILh, NutXj and Wanhern — 

30 6 in X i-in., 2 8-in. x i in. 

9 5 in. X ^-iii, 12 8-in x f in. 

4 8^-in. \ ^-in , 22 2-in x ^-in. , 2 ^ in., washers. 

The following is a list of material for erection of every additional 
stye : — 

Brickwork’, same as for single stye. 

Bedtfum — 

8-m. x 2-iri. ; 5 8- in. 

4-in. X 4-in ; 2 9 ft., 2 S-fl. 

4-in. X 2-in. ; 10 l-ft. 8 in. 

8 in. X 8- ill. ; 2 4-ft. 9-iii 

8-in. X 2 in. ; 1 2 ft. 6-in., 2 l-ft. 9-m. 

Hardwood — 

5 in. X 2-in. ; 2 1 l-ft. 
r»-iii. X 1-in. ; 2 8-ft. 

4-in. X IJ-in. ; I II ft , 4 10-ft., 2 6-ft., 2 5 ft. 9-in., 1 o ft., 3 4 ft., 8 8 ft. fi-in , 
2 3-ft. 8-in., 7 8'ft 
8-in. \ 3'in.; 2 9-ft. , 2 6-ft., 8 7-ft. 

3-iii. X 2-in. ; 4 fi-fi. 8-iii. 

3-in X J4-in. ; 2 16 ft 6-in., 4 11 -ft., 4 7-ft. 6-in , 1 8 ft. 1-in. 

3-in. X 1-in. ; 20 9 ft. 8 in, 

2-in. X l-in.; 2 8-ft., 2 6-ft. 

White Baltic Pine — 

6-in. X l-in. ; 1 6-ft 6-iii., 2 6-ft., 2 4-ft., 1 4-ft. 6-iii. 

6- in X J-in., T. and (» ; 20 8-ft. 6 in. 

J ronmovijcry - 

CoiTUgattjd (galvanized Iron — 

26-gauge, 2 8-ft., 8 7-ft., 14 6-ft., 6 10-ft. 

Riclging, 18‘in., 2 lengths. 

Plain Galvanized Iron— 

28 gauge, I 72-in. x 24-in. 

24-gauge, 44-in. (). G. spouting. 

Straj)8 for spouting, 4 
Spring-head nails, 8 pa<.‘kf‘tK. 

1 packet small staples. 

Wire nails, 5 Ihs. 8-in , 3 Ihs. 2-in., No. 10. 
pairs Scotch lee hinges, 14-in. 

1 pair hook and strap hinges, 18-iii., with bolts, and fitted m ith nut and 

washer. 

8‘in, baiT(;l holts, with screws 

2 ^-in. rods, with eye at each end and 2 stoni staples. 

1 strong flat bolt. 

2 strong wrought-iron hooks. 

19 yds 1 in. mesh, 19-gauge, 24-in., wire netting. 

One wrought-iron feed trough, 4-ft. long 
4 lbs. mixed oil paint. 

BoltH, Nuts, and Wa^herK , — 

22 6-in. X 4-in.; 4 SJ-in. x 4-in., 12 3-m. x g-in. 

6 fi-in. X 4-iii, 2 3 in. x 4-in., 22 2-in x g-in,, 2 l-io., washers. 

The cost of erecting a single pig-stye at Melbourne prices (labour and 
material complete) would be £16 los, ; for each additional pig-st>e 
£14 t ^ S . 
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ORCHARD NOTES. 

/. Cronin^ Principal ^ School of Horticulture^ Burnley, 

Present indications and reports point to a prolific and profitable season. 
Stone fruits have set well in most districts, and apples, pears, &c., promise 
a fair crop, even where heavy yields were obtained last season. Frost, 
hail, or very heavy winds may diminish the promise, or the thrips, so fatal 
to the setting of Five Crown Pippin, Kome Beauty, and other late blooming 
varieties of apples in occasional seasons, may again be in evidence should 
favourable weather for the pest occur, and the fruit-grower be powerless 
to avert ensuing damage. These non-combatable agents are fortunately of 
I are occurrence, and there is nothing at ])resent to denote danger for the 
season. Tlie careful orchardist also knows the risks he may take in 
dealing with what are practically certain foes to his profit-earning fruits. 
Black spot, aphis of kinds, and codlin moth are factors that require to be 
dealt with in no uncertain manner, and the latter, especially, is often mis- 
understood and levies a heavy toll on the crop. 

As codlin moth is the most common pest of apples and pears in all parts 
of the State, and one of the mast difficult to deal with, a deal has been 
written from time to time respecting the means and measures likely to 
subdue it. The life history has been described often, the insect is now 
well known bv most orchardists, and the spray washes calculated to destroy 
it — either home-made or proprietary — have l)een tested and the results 
made public. There is no need to enter into details in some ])arti('ulars of 
tlie treatment ; in others much has yet to l')e explained for the benefit of 
beginners and a few others. Shortly, the programme is : — The destruction 
of the hibernating insects, /,f., the grul:>s or caterpillars, hiding in the trees, 
fruit cases, packing, and store-houses, &:c. ; spraying the tret^s carefully 
with an arsenical prei>aration before the frxiit is attacked b\' the insects 
that survi\e the spring cleaning ’’ ; the trapping, by means of bands ap- 
plied to the trees, of the few that may escape arsenical ixfisoning \ the 
destruction of ‘^gnib’’ infested fruit; and by again spraying to poison 
any that may attack the fruit during summer. 

The most imi>ortant of the points mentioned are the form of arsenical 
wash and its application. Home-made arsenites are often unsafe, on 
account of the damage that may be caused by their use to the foliage, the 
fruit, or even young woody tissue. Many cases have occurred where the 
entire crop of fruit and the whole of the leaves have been destroyed bv 
one caustic application. At one time, Paris green was the standard mix- 
ture, now the mo.st effective and .safest preparation is arsenate of lead. 
Arsenate of lead is prepared from arsenate of soda and acetate of lead in 
certain proix>rtions, but the chemical problems involved in its manufacture 
are beyond an ordinary orchardist, and it is safer and wiser to purchase 
the material ready for use. Arsenate of k*ad is a chemical combination 
and not a secret preparation. A .sample or brand may be chemically pure 
and yet inferior to another sample by reason of containing an excessive 
amount of moisture. A fair sample that will be effective when used at the 
rate of two pounds to fifty gallons of water should not contain moisture 
in excess of 46 per cent., and should contain about 19.5 per cent, of 
arsenous acid. Many brands are now on sale, including several prepared 
in Victoria. There appears to Ije no reason whatever why a locally pre- 
pared brand should not be as safe and effective as one prepared in America 
or elsewhere, and it is very likely that any doubt in that direction will be 
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settled during the coming season. At present it is only fair to state that 
Swift’s arsenate of lead, prepared by the Merrimac Chemical Company, 
Mass., U.S.A., has proved to be, by far, the best preparation used for 
the purpose. It is safe, very efil't'Ctive, and easy of application, and 
may now be considered as the standard preparation against all chewing 
insects. 

Respecting the application — which includes manner, time or period, 
and frequency — ^variable opinion.s are expressed by fruit-growers and others. 
There is no doubt that poor results will follow the application of Swift’s 
arsenate of lead or any other preparation, if reasonable care and judgment 
are not employed. The first consideration is making the paste into a thin 
wash so that, when the required quantity of water i.s added, the mixture is 
of ec|ual value throughout. The aim in spraying should be to cover the 
fruit with the wash so that, when the moisture evaix>rates, the poiscmous sub- 
stance remains where there is any liability to attack and that is, in short, 
anywhere on the whole surface of the fruit. 

The codlin moth is popularl) supposed to develop into the perfect egg- 
laying stage about the blossoming period and to lay its eggs in the calyx or 
eye of the young fruit, or, as some few people assert, in tlie blossoms. 
The practice of people holding this iielief is to try and fill the e\e of the 
fruit with the poison, whatever it ma\ I)e, and to dei)end largely, if not 
altogether, on the one application. The facts are that few eggs are laid 
during the blooming time — except in the case of late-flowering varieties 
that are not specially attacked in the eye on account of Inking in flower 
wlien the moths are plentiful — and that the* majority evf the eggs, at least, 
are not laid in the calyx, or even near it. Also, the calyx is often closed, 
and the fruit fairly large, Ixifore an\ evidence of codlin moth is present 
and the first trace is the egg ///e fruit and tlie young insect attacking 
from the side. Man>, if not all, of the supposed attacks from the calyx 
end of the fruit will l:>e found on examination to l>e made from outside the 
calyx and underneath its lolx?s, and not from the interior of the cavity. 

It is positive waste to spray apples and pears when in blossom ; it is 
erring, jxissibly on the side of safety, to spray very thoroughh l)efare the 
calyx closes. But it is al>snlutely necessary, in the writer's opinion, to 
spray very carefully when the first eggs are seen and to repeat spra}ings 
})eriodically as fruits are swelling, after very heavy rains, or when, by 
any reason, whatever, there is an untreated surfac'e of the fruit exposed. 
The codlin moth la}s from al)out the end of rk’tober until tlie end of 
De('emf>er, where single l)ixx>ded ; where a second generation develops, eggs 
are laid at all times, more or less, during spring and summer. 

Otlier pests to deal with this month are aphides, especialb on peaches, 
and root Iwer. Swift’s arsenate of lead destroyed cjuantities of root 
borer l)eetles at Doncaster last year, and may prove to l>e the only treat- 
ment required for this terrible foe to the orchardist. Peaches must b(* 
cleaned from aphis or the trees will .suffer and the crop l)e ruined. 1 obacco 
and soap are remedies, both or either. A solution that will kill must l')e 
determined by the operator. 
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DESCRIPTION OF APPLE, 

French Crab. 

J, Cronin^ Principal^ School of Horticulture^ Burnley, 

Fruit medium size, roundish, slightly ridged at the crown. Skin 
smooth and shining, green, strewed with small russet dots, flushed with 
red where exposed to the sun. E>e small and closed, set in a shallow 
basin. Stalk short, inserted in a round cavity. Flesh greenish white, 
finely grained, crisp and juicy, pleasantly arid. Quality first-class for 
culinary purposes. 

The French Crab Is the longest-keeping cooking apple, it lieing possible 
to obtain it in good condition until Christmas when the new season early 
varieties are maturing. Some years back it was a popular variety, and 
was largely planted in districts near Melbourne, but is rarely seen now In 
modern commercial orchards. A few growers still maintain that it is 
worthy of a place, but the consensus of opinion is that it is not as profit- 
able as other kinds. The principal objection of many growers is the 
rotting of the fruit, even while still attached to the tree. In some soils 
and districts quite a large proportion of the fruit is affected at times. The 
fruit sold in Melbourne in the winter months is principally produced in 
Tasmania, where French Crab is largely grown. 

The tree is vigorous and hardy and .succeeds in any soil suitable for 
apple growing in the Southern districts of the State. Many large speci- 
mens may yet be seen in old-established orchards in various parts of Vic- 
toria, but the greater part of the trees planted years ago have been removed, 
or have been cut down and re-grafted. Many of the ola trees l)ear 
abundant evidence of the liability of this variety to the attacks of woolly 
aphis, and on that account alone it has frequently l)een discarded. 

French Crab is identical with the variety grown in England as Winter 
Greening. The latter name is undoubtedly the most appropriate and 
descriptive and, according to Hogg, is the original name. 

Allowing for the possibility of cheaply and easily combating any 
diseases that may affect it, French Crab is a fair variety, biit there are 
numerous kinds likely to l^e more profitable. 
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SILOS AND SILAGE. 

A. S. Kenyon^ C,E., Engineer for Agriculture. 

For the last three years farmers making and using silage have given 
their ex|>eriences in the Journal. They may be found in the numbers for 
December, 1906 ; August, 1907 ; and December, 1908. Since then, some 
very interesting and valuable ccjmmunications have been received and it is 
now proposed to publish a further instalment. 

Mr. Rout, Willsmere Park, Kow, writes: — 

“ In the autumn I filled it about three parts full of maize silage, and have fed 
to 30 cows, and still have 3 feet of silage in it. I started to feed straight after 
filling, and for 6 feet down there was alxmt 6 inches damiJged lound the sides, but 
we carted it out into the paddock for the diy stock, and they ate every bit of it. 
Alter that the waste was practically nil. 'JTiere were a few white patches through 
It, but the cows ate it greedily. . I did not weight it but 1 think if it was weighted 
with sand it would be a big imjirovcment. I intend trying it next time I fill my 
silo. 1 am well pleased with it. 1 had to make a door at the top of the elevator 
box and another at the bottom underneath; when the chain gets a bit slack it comes 
oil the sj) rocket wheel and it was very awkw'ard getting it on until 1 made the 
door.” 

It is necessary when the chain is new to keep taking up the slack with 
the adjustable bearing.s, and when possible taking a link out. This will 
prevent the jumping referred ta The elevator lid is now put on in 
.sections so tliat it may be lifted off at any particular place. 

Mr. M. Kavanagh, Muor(x>pna, in July last, wrote giving his 
experience : — 

‘‘ The .silo w'as filled wdth amber cane. We have been feeding 30 milkers and 
about two-ihirds of the 100 tons is now u>ed. Night and morning we give 30 lbs. 
to each cow. We do not find much increase in milk, but the cow^s are in good con* 
dition. There have been mouldy jia'tihes all the way down the sides. We had 
two men trampling the chail during the three days wc were filling the silo. I think 
the air gets in d the sides. We used aliont 2 tons of j)C>sts for w’cighling, and had 
only about i cwt. of damaged silage on top. I am going to fill the silo with 
ch.ified oats next season. 1 leel sure ever) farmei .should have one or more silos.” 

Mr. C. E. I'aylor, Tongala, was not successful and explains his 
methods : - - 

‘‘ I put 56 one-horse loads in the first silo and 47 in the c*thcr — 10 acres of fape 
barley, 1 acre of rye, and the rest wheat and wild oats. The barley was a first-class 
crop. I was guided by your in.strm lions in the Journal. I started in the milky 
stage, just when you can s^jueeze the milk out wdlh your fingers and it was cut 
inoslly in the mornings. We ])iit about s feet per day into the silo. It took 12^ 
da) s to fill the two; then we soaked some old bags in the water channel close bv 
and laid them over the top, and put 600 bricks on top of each silo. We have einjitied 
the last one we filled. The wild oats was on top of this one. The other silo is 
full, and our (OW's arc that saucy they will not eat the silage. I started in February, 
iind they ate it well till the glass got good, and we finished about the end of June. 
It got worse all the way <iown. I put the last of it into the pigsties, as the cows 

would not touch it. We did not weight it. We fed it in boxes in the bails. We 

milk about 35 cows. Some cows will eat twice as much as others. One of us 
trampled each load, while the others sharpened the knives. I do not think you 
will ever make as good silage in overground silos as in a good brick pit in these 
hot districts, where the glass is sometimes over 100 degrees. We had far too much 
waste all roun<l the sides, and patches also. It w'as caked so that we had to break 
it up with a fork. As we got down the cows ate less, and it spoilt more the less 
we look out. 1 do not think barley or rye is the best for the purpose. I will fill 
the next one with Algerian oats, and will cut it greener, and not fill it so quickly ; 
if no better 1 will give it best. I do not think we got loo tons in them ; 103 one- 

horse loads would not be anything like 200 tons. I think the other silo should be 

a little better than the one we finished, because it was filled first, and it is on the 
south side of the other, so it would keep the sun off it a bit.” 

It is evident that the air was not sufficiently expelled in this case, 
probably the over-ripe stage of the crop contributed to this. There is 
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nothing in the heat idea, as first-class silage has been made in iron silos 
in hotter places than Tongala, while bad silage has been made in pits in 
all localities. 

Messrs. Hargreaves and Sons, Mandurang, found no difficulty : - - 

“ The material used in filling was maize. It has given every s.itisfaction, being 

a splendid sample of silage. It »vas half full. We started to use it on the 15th 

of May, and are still using it. We have been feeding 27 cows on it all the time. 
We will fill the .silo to the top in the .spring with oats, and, later on, in the autumn 

with Japanese millet. We have tried this lodder, ancl consider it better than maize, 

as it IS much easier to handle. When the maize grows very high, as it does with 
us, it is b.id to cut with the binder. There was very little mouldy silage around 
the sides. We put straw’ on the top, and weighted it with about 2 tons of sl.ibs, but 
consider it unnecessary. About 6 inches on the top was mouldy. In conclusion, 
we can say without fear of coniradiction that it is the best method obtainable of 
conserving and feetling fodder, other than lucerne. We have 10 acres of this 
fodder which we intend to make in future cntirel) into hay. This, fed in con- 
nexion with the silage and their daily pasture and a little bran, will bring us as 
near to a balanced ration as it is possible to get.” 

Although lucerne makes good silage, if care be taken, there (kx^s not 
seem to be the same profit, as compared with making it into hay, as there 
is with the other fodders. Generally speaking, it is advisable to make 
lucerne into ha\ to lx* u.sed as a jirotein provider with silage made from 
the le.ss rich crops. 

Mr. D. H. Coghill, Tatong, is interesting: — 

“ The silo wa.s immediately used for a crop of sorghum (mIkiuI 45 acres) with .1 
little maize. Owing to an unfortiuiale delay in starting to build it, the frosts cut 
the sap out of the leaves. To my surprise, it has turned out far better than T ex- 
pected. The cows are really greedy for it. In my ojiinion, had the saj) been 
there, it would li.ive made a sfdendid s.imple. T find that the cow’s urc .ibU* to 
digest almost all the hard seeds; so opposite to the scandalous waistc in feeding 
green. My opinion has .ilwuys been that green maize or sorghum, chafi'ed, is pre- 
ferable, in th.'tt there is no waste, it is easier foi the cow, and there is no damage 
to the pasture through being trampled over while feeding. This I clearly proved 
by feeding it just chaffed during a spell of very wet weather, which delayed the 
filling, and in which wc would liave been un.xblc to cither cut or (.art it out of the 
paddock. I was feeding 4^, down to 28 cows, since May, and now feed 28 on 
about 15 lbs. of silage with 10 lbs. of outen hay chaff scalded. 

“ AV struts and posts. In almost all ground I would advise di.scardmg them, the 
same as 1 did. Just specify a 6-ft. redgum or grey box fencing post, to be 6 inches 
X 4 inches small end with a large butt, say 12 inches x 6 inches or belter still ib inches 
X 7 inches. In the centre of the bays 1 put a short post, and bolted to bottom 
hoops. A leather belt elevator T had was a failure, owing to the sap making the 
leather wet and causing it to stietch and slip.” 

Mr. E. J. Siivige writes from Narracan, a district where considerable 
trouble has been experienced in making good silage from oats: — 

“ I filled my silo three-quarters full last November with Algerian oats. It was 
very dry here then, so I commenced feeding right away, not putting any wcigjit 
on the silage at all. There was a lot of waste — about 3 tors. It was bad all 
round the sides, and one patch I struck about half-way down, and extending to 
the bottom. It was a very dark colour, and appeared to be burnt. The cows 
would not eat it unless it was well mixed with the good stuff. I did not expect my 
stuff to turn out well last year on account of having such a lot of bother with the 
elevator and oil engine. I was fourteeh days getting it in, so you can see the silo 
did not have a fair trial. I fed twenty cows for about fourteen weeks, giving each 
cow 26 lbs. per day, and thejr kept up in their milk very well. In fact, my returns 
are the best I have had during the nine years of my dairying exoerience. I hope 
to have less waste this year. I put in about 9 tons of maize after I had finished the 
oats. I find the oats a long wav before the maize for milk producing. T think 
if I had filled the silo within three days and then put on about 3 tons of earth I 
would have had very little waste.” 

Mr, W. Rendell, Picola, relates: — 

“We filled it thiee-parts full with an oat crop that we could see would be a 
failure through the dry season we were having. (The Goulburn Valley did not get 
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the grand rain last October which benefited such a large portion of Victoria.) The oai 
crop was only a foot high, so it was very short after it was cut. We got a star/l 
filling it on 2nd November, and we were a w’eek getting it three-parts full. I am 
sure we could do it much quicker if we had good stuff to w^ork with. We had no 

straw for a toj) layer. In weighting it we used heavy fencing posts, as many as 

could be laid on the surface. We started using the silage on 4th December, feed- 

^5 also ^MHing stock, and we found the pigs were fond of it as well. The 

stock that we fed the silage to kej.t m good condition, and the cows kept the flow 
of milk up fairly well. 1 should think that a loo-ton silo filled would easily keep 

cows in feed foi six months. 1 estimated what we put in our silo W’ould have m ide 
10 tons of hay, and when it had properly settled down we must have had 70 or 80 
ions of silage. We tut it with a No. i I^untie clialTt utter, i2-iu. mouth, and wc 
used a .strong horseworks made by T Robinson and Co., with two horses abicast to 
work it 'I'he fiorses wtie quite able to work it. The elevator gave us some trouble, 
which w'e wall no doubt be able to euie next time. We kept the outer edges of the 
silage well tr.impled while filling, and we found when using it about 6 inches of 

mouldy slufT. 1 might mention an easy wa\ oJ getting the posts up to the to]) of 

the silo, Wc hung a single block on the ridge jiole ami another one to the side of 
tlie silo \ feet from the ground; then we reeved a rope through the lower bloi k up 
to tlie one iibfive and down to the posts. We then fastened the posts so as they 
would go up liori/oiitally, using a horse for jiulling them up By nailing a ])iece 
0/3x2 to the studs where the ])os(s are lnn<)cd you can f>revent the iion from 
getting darn iged. f am verv f)least(l with the wav the silage turned out, and 
think it IS a splendul food for milking cows, and I think that if the stuff you }>uf 
in the silo were made into hay it would only last h.ilf the time that the same 
amount would if made into silage ” 

Mr. lolin V. lw>rtune, YuikUkiI, has not had g(H>d results though well 
satisfied. It ajiifears from the notes that tlie cro])s were rut rather on the 
dr\ side. 1'he addition of some w’aler an<l salt would have been an 
improvement : — 

“No I silo was filled m November with Algerian oats, grain in doughy stage, 
seed just firm Silo filled in two dais. One man onlv was in silo trampling the 
whole time; I was m oce.isionall) The stulT was tr.impled only around the sides 
but it wc'is well done, the m.in keeping his back to the iron the whole time .ind 
working lound and lound No weight was apjilied. I began feeding this silage 
the fust week in December of same \ear (about a foilnight after filling) to 23 
cows and head of young stc»ck. Ration: 20 lbs. silage, 3 lbs. whcateii straw 
chaff, li lbs bran, lbs. Algeiian oats (whole) twice a day. Daily ration 
ap[)ro\imateh 50 lbs. a day. The result was that the (Mttle looked s])lcn(lid and 
milked well, milking cows averaging per head jier month. From 8 inches 
to I foot of mouldy stuff on lop was all eaten u]) after being throwm out in the 
jmddock; 8 or q inches of mould all around the sides from top to bottom of the 
silo was mixed w^ilh I he remainder of silage and eaten each day wdthoiit any waste. 
There were no mouldy patches in the body of the stuff, only at sides where 
tram])lcd. 

“ No. 2 silo was filled directly aflei No. i was finished. I cut a chain wide 
around all my grain crops, both wheat and oats, as an insurance against fire. 

The oats w'as first filled into the silo, an<l is therefore at the bottom. It took 
two days to till the silo. I had two men trampling the whole lime, and myself 
occasionally. No weights were applied, but when filled the top was well wetted, 
covered with old bags and bags saturated wdth water. 1 began feeding this 
sila«Tc on 26th March, iqocj. About is ur 18 inches on top was very mouldy and 
tigMly caked. The stock would not eat any of the mouldy stuff. The silage 

was much darker, a little hotter, and smelt and tasted much more sour. The 
cow^s ate it well, and showed a slight increase in milk. About 14 to 16 inches 
all around the sides was mouldy, much worse than iii No. i silo, and was very 
lightly caked. The cows left all mouldy silage in their feeders. At the present 

time I have not got down to the oaten silage. From past experience, I think that, 

comparatively speaking, oats make sweet silage and wheat sour silage, and that 
the less trampling in filling, the less mouhl. This, of course, is contrary to 
Departmental teaching, but, nevertheless, that is my opinion.” 

Mr. Thos. Douglas, Smythe's-road, is pithy 

About 2 acres of maize almost filled the silo. The silage was first class quality, 
the only loss being about 6 inches on top, while the sides were quite good. There 
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certainly was a slight patch mouldy, but this \^us all eaten bv the cows; and 
our cows are somewhat particular. We covered the maize well with hay chaff 
and weighted it with about 20 rails. 

Mr. Muntz, Yielima, writes : — 

“ We filled the silo with oats having very little grain, the crop being too 
heavy to fill. The results were most satisfactory. There was 6 inches discoloured 
right round the sides, but the stock ate it greedily. W’^eighting was done by 3^ 
tons of split posts over bags. The temperature was kept at about 130 deg. by 
thermometer, and the silage opened out splendidly.” 

Messrs. E. and A. Cameron, Yannathan, make some suggestions: — 

“We filled with chaffed maize about 26 feet in depth. Green maize only 
was used for filling. Silage was fed to cows m milk and mixed with oaten ha\ 
chaff. Chaff is carried on the elevator into silo. We cut chaff about once a 
week, and mix about .1 day’s supjiiy .it a time in silo, which w^e throw out at port 
holes down a very primitive shoot, which was hurriedly constructed, into a large 
trough, where it receives another mixing before going into feed truck. We do 
not weigh out the rations for cows, but have weighed what would be a feed, 

and find that about 18 lbs. for one feed, or 36 lbs. for two feeds, results satis- 

factorily. 

“ About 5 inches on surface was more or less mouldy, and on the top outside 
edge there was, from appioximately level with the good stuff, a piece tow'ards 
the outside all round the iron wall about 8 inches deep and 8 to 10 inches wide 
on surface. Re weighting, we spread a layer of dry chaff on top, then ^-inch 
boards with a few blocks of wood on top. We would consider there was not 
more than 4 cwt. of all sorts on for weighting. We consider that a shoot made 
to fit port holes should go with each silo, and it should be in sections for the 
various heights for emptying silage at port holes to .i\oid the neiessil\ of ha\ing 
to climb to the port hole alDove the one in use. The to]) jioition should be m.ide 

to work on a hinge to allow of ingress or egress like the lid of a box, each port 

hole to have permanent eye bolts or fixture to allow of shoot being removed 
easily, as the shoot would re(]uire fastening .at each port hole. Tt would .ilso 
require stays, iron or steel bars, to hold it out from sides of silo and sujiport. 
I’lovision could then be made for a means of fixing the doors of port holes when 
not in use and silo was cither empty or being filled. We find that unless port 
holes are well closed when cutting either green maize or chaff a great draught causey 
a lot of waste, some of the cut stuff being blown out of silo altogether and 

thus lost.” 

Mr. George Little, Ballamiire, is pleased with the rf'sidts in a wvt 
winter : — 

“ I had one man inside spreading and two boys walking lound the side. T 
weighted it with bags of clay, .about r cwt. in each bag, which w'ere pulled up 
with block and tackle. T put 4^ tons on it. I opened it in three weeks and 
gave my cow's (20) one feed a day. I can hardly say anything with regard to 
results of feeding as the cows were 011 green oats, and the feed of silage wdth 
the oats kept them in splendid order. I had no sickness amongst them as is 
usual when fed on green oats during winter. When it was too wet to put them 
on the oats I fed them three times a day on silage, and it kej>t them uj) in milk 
and also in good condition, otherwise they would have been almost dry ns the 
rain was so continuous. As reg.ards waste there was practically none. When 
opened there was no waste on the lop There mav have been 2 or 3 inches 

of mouldy stuff round the sides, but w’hcn mixed up it was all readily eaten. T 
am, indeed, very pleased wnth the silo, and hope to have rinothei later on 1 
strongly recommend them.” 

Mr. Harley, Kilcunda, had rather varied results : — 

In December I put in 45 tons of oats, nearly ripe. Some of it was lying in the 
paddock for several days and got verv dry. Mv neighbours who saw it predicterl 
failure, but it turned out first class, with no mouldy patches — only about c; inches 
around the edges, but the cattle ate it all greedily although in good grass paddocks 
It had a very malty smell, and in damp weather the >)ags felt very sticky as of 
sugar. I must say I was very pleased with it. I was rather late in starting 

to feed it, viz., end of January. It should start in my district not later than 

Christmas, for that is the time the cows commence to go off. My cheques at 
the factory had been falling every fortnight, but when T started to feed thev 
stopped falling, and although the silage did not increase them, they — the cheques 
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— remained stationary for seven fortnightly pays. I am quite convinced, if 1 
had started to feed before Christmas, they would have remained at the flush. 1 
ho])e to be able to feed by that time this season With my maize silage I am 
not so pleased. The cows do not seem so fond of it, and it does not smell so 
sweet, having more a smell of brewed hops. I have some which is a mixture 
of green oats and maize, but the cows do not like it at all. 1 put it down to 
the cats being too green when tut. The cows prefer the maize by itself. 1 
think a mistake I made with my maize was that I let it get too old, owing to 
waiting for it to partly ripen the cobs, for the stems are very hard, although 
fairly sappy. Next season I will try it just as the cobs are formed. Taking 
it on tbe whole, 1 am very pleased with the silo, and inteini to go in for more 
of a mixture of gram and peas, beans, &c.” 

Messrs. Savin Bros., Macarlhur, record a failure. There is ver\ little 
doubt that the crop in the second silo was cut too npe. Water should 
have l:K"C*n added. 

One of our silos turned out splendidly, but the other was a complete failure. 
It was burnt from top to bottom. It w’as filled up within 3 feet of the top. 
'I’hc cause of it we do not know, but we think the stuff was a little too dry. 

The gootl silage the cows ale well and milked well. We gave them two curt 

loads night and morning to 40 cows. Fach cow gave about I5 gallons per day, 
which, we think, was very good for that time of the xear. There was very little 
loss around the sides. We filled tlie silo with oats, and used no weights for 
weighting it. We think the older the silo gets the more air tight it gels. Our 
first silo cured better tins \ear than it did the first year” 

Mr. (ihisson, Kicw«i, made a ralhcM* unusual mixture with succe.ss 

“ T had about lo acres of amber cane, but fed about half of it to the cows 

before the silo was finished, and it did not grow again after it was once cut. 

I only had about 30 tons to ]nit in the silo, and I mixed about five good dray 
loads of ])e.i hay with the < ane, using plenty of water to damp it as it fell in 
(he silo 1 ted it to 20 cows, and it lasted ihiee nionths. 'J'liey liked it verv much, 
leaving good oaten hay c'haff foi the silage I’liere was no loss or damaged 

sliifT aiound the sides or mouldy patches worth speaking of.” 

Mr. Al<*x. Mai'Kcii/H*. C hb, Kngiiu'cr to tin* (h'tdong Harlxir 'Trust, 
(l(\scrilK-‘s its concrete .silos and (lie rt'sults:--- 

“ 'I'lie two rcinfoued coiiciete silos elected at Sjiarrovale Irngaticm Farm 
are each feet in height and 20 feet internal diunietc^r The cost of each silo 
was /,2io. The reinforcement consisted of J-in. diameter rods jilaied \erlualh 
having i2»m pit< li ; ami ami 4-**’ diameter rods ])laeed hori/ontall\ , the 

pileli varying from 4 inches to 2^ indies. 'fhe concrete consists of sand and blue* 
stone screenings in the following pi opot turns . — 

1 cask of ecu lent = 4.^ cubic feet 

’/•ill. bluestoiie .screenings - 15 075 cubic feet 

Sami -- c^ 486 cubic feet 

'‘'Ii'sts made showed that these ]>ropc)i lions, when mixed wet and well rammed, 
made 18 ciiba feet of roncrcte. 'the concrete in the walls was 4 iiuhes thick at 
the bottom and 3 inches thick at the tojj, the lloor having ti lucdies of coiurele, and 
was reinforced with Jl-in. diameter lods, c)-in jntcli in both directions. On 
No I silo the interior and exteiior surfaces of the concrete were left as thev 
were stripped from the moulds, no remlcring or cement washing being done. This 
did not pi()\c satisfactoi and the second silo was washed on the inside with 
neat cement mixed v^ith water. 

“ Maize silage was filled intc) the first silo 2() days after the ccmstruction was 
c‘ompletc*d, and in the ease of the secoml silo 23 da\s after completion. During 
the filling of the first silo, which extended over a peiiod of two w^eeks, it was 
found that the juice from the silage was percolating through the concrete. 'To 
prevent this taking place* in the second silo the inteiior .siiiface of the w’nll's was 
given two coats of neat cement and water, whic'h efTectuallv jirevcntcd any 
percolation, but as this silo was onlv half filled the efficiencv of the lemcnt wash 
was not fully tested. ITior lo fiMing, the interior sinfacc of each silo was w^ell 
coated with iime wash. The filling of the first silo w’as completed on i8lh Ma\, 
and the silo was opened on qth July. The top of silage was covered with 2 
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inches of dump straw chaff and straw. Between the time of completing, filling, 
and opening this silo a settlement in the silage of 7 feet had taken place. There 
was no loss of silage, either on the top, bottom, or sides. Of maize, 398 single 
loads were ctiaffed and placed into No. i silo by means of a conveyor. The 
number of tons of silage taken out of this silo was 234. The actual weight 

would have been considerably more if this silo had been perfectly tight and 

had not allowed most of the liquid to escape. The returns kepi .show that, in 
the top 7 feet of silage, the actual weight taken out was at the rate of 4 tons to 
the foot. The second 7 feet, at 8 tons per foot ; the third 7 feet, at 9 tons per 
foot ; and the bottom 7 feet, 12 tons per foot. 

“ When the first silo was empty it was found that the interior surface had 
suffered damage to a height of 22 feet from the bottom, the concrete being soft 
in patches, and more particularly at the points of union between the courses of 
concictc which weie 4 ft. 3 in. apart. Ajiparently there was an imperfect 
bond between the various section of concrete which was erected between moulds 
which were 4 ft. 3 in. in height It is suggested that the deterionition of the 
concrete was due to the corrosive action of the acids in the silage juices, which 
are more active on a rough or porous surface than they are on a smooth surface. ^ 
This is possibly the correct cause of the deterioration^ as the bottom of the first 

silo, which was smooth, was not affectetl, with the exception of the circumferential 

joint between the bottom and walls; also the second silo which was treated with 
a cement wash was found to be in good ordci. To correct the defects in the 
first silo the soft patches were raked out and the interior surface rendered with a 
mivture of one of cement to two of sand to a height of 22 feet. When the silos 
are filled this season no further trouble is anticipated.” 

^^r. J. Alex.inder, Toolamha West, is satisfied . ~ 

‘‘We put the green crop of mai/e into silo at the end of Februar\. We only 
had sufficient to half fill the silo, so cut some straw and put on top, and then about 
15 inches of earth over that. Silo was opened on 15th Ma\. '^ 1 ‘here was a 
little waste (a few inche.s) on top, and for the first few feet a few inches inouldv 
around sides. After getting down a few feet silage was good all through, 'fherc 
were no bad patches through the silage. We fed to dairy cows until the fini.sh, 
2oth July, and the amount of milk increased greatly while using it. The only 
improvement I could suggest is that the lining might have a longer lap, so that 
clouts need not be put in line but might be zig-zagged, as they have split hoo[is 
right round.” * 

SILO CONSTRUCTION. 

As there have been .some slight alterations since the last publication 
of drawings and specifications for a wood and iron silo (Octolx^-r, 1907, 
Journal), particularly in regard to the elevator, fre.sh drawings and 
particulars are published herewith. These are, f>f course, not final. Many 
suggestions from cor respion dents have Ix^en adopted and more will be 
welcomed. The use of a preservative coaling of tar or similar compounds 
on the inner face of the iron lining has been abandoned as the action of 
lime is antagonistic to such sul)stances. As the lime wash is essential, even 
more care has consequently to be employed in seeing that it is well and 
thickly put on. It is advi.sjible to limewash a.s the silo is emptied to 
preserve the iron before refilling takes place. Successful silage making 
denend.s upon the faithful obiservance of the details of the directions for 
filling, and successful con.stniction is also a question of careful work. 
None of the T)oints, upon which stoess is laid, are unimpiortant. They are 
all the fruits of experience and have been carefully thought out and tested 
before being recommended. 

Specifications for the Con.struction of a Silo 14 ft. 8 in. inside 
Diameter and 21 ft. High. (6o-ton Silo). 

Ail the materials used are to be of approved quality and the best of 
their kind. The timl>er is to be specially free from knots and gum veins. 
The foundation posts and the iron sheets (one side only) are to be tarred 
before commencing erection. 
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Tiik Foundation. “ Koughl) level site for a diameter of 16 feet, 
making provision if on sloj^ for drains to carry off an\ flow of water. 
Prepare eight foundation ]X).sts of 6-in. x 4^11. red-gum according to tlie 
accompanying drawing, having 6 ft. post, 3 ft. sole, and 4-ft. .strut. 
Halve the post and sole together edgewavs and sec-ure with 6j-in. x Jdn. 
bolt. Halve the strut edgewavs on to the post and .sole and secure with 
9j-in. X J-in. l)olts. Round timlHT roughlv dressed may l>e substituted 
for the red-gum, but care must Ik* taken to have the inner face dressed 
truly. In this case it is jrrobable that longer bolts will he required. Fix 
a peg ill the centre of the site s^dected for silo, and describe a circle with 
a trammel 7 ft. 8 in. in length. Sink posts 2 ft. 9 in. in the ground 
so that the inside facv of each post is true to the end of the trammel. 
Keep tops of posts to one level and faces truly ] perpendicular. Well ram 
tlie earth j)Ul back. From the centre line of face of jiost to the same line 
in the next post is 5 ft.ioi in. measured straight. Put yiosts in to suit 
line of roof ridge, wdiii'h should suit position of chaff or silage f'utter and 
elevatoi. 'Fhe elevator should go in at toyi of silo in line with the ridg(\ 


Thk 'rniciiLK Hooks. — Nail 
three of the 6 in, x 5 in. boards 
to the inside of the posts, care 
fully springing the first of thetn 
to the circle of the traniinel, off 
which half an incli, the thickness 
of the board, must first bo cut 
Mak(' butt joints and let each 
Bueeessive hoop break joints 
Kooj) tile bottom edge of tlie 
first treble hoo]) 34', inches 
from the top of tlie post, wbicli 
will leave it 4 1, inchoH ubov(* 
the surface of the ground. A 
similar treble hooj) is fixed so 
that its upper edge is i j, mclics 
below the top of the ])osl In 
fixing tlie npjpor trebl(^ hoop, 
the trammel, to which a length 
cuing ])icce has been nailed, 
should be used (Pii tin* slant to 
insui’c a correct circle. 'I bese 
twr treble hoops are used to 
fix studs ill n[>rigbt position 



A TYPICAL lOO-TON SILO. 


The Sthds and Single Hoops. Fiist Lwe nnd check studs as sho\\n 
in drawing. The 32 studs (6/24-ft. and 26/21-ft. 4-in. x 2011 

hardwcHid) are to lie Ixired for bolts and countersunk J ineli deep, 1 inch 
diameter clear, for heads of bolts. The centre of first hole is to be 5 inches 
from the liottom, the serond i8| inches, the third 32 inches, the fourth 
53 inches and thence .at intervals of 35 inches, the ninth and last being 
at 19 feet. The first .and third holes are to lie bored for i-in. bolls, and 
all others for g-in. All .studs are to lie checked out 6 inches wide and 
I inch deej) on the same side as the countersinking; from liottom of stud 
to bottom of first check 32i inches; and from bottom of first to bottom of 
second 33 inches, and so on to the sixth check 17 ft. 3J in. from the 
Ixittom. 'The .seventh and la.st check is 20 feet exactly from the bottom of 
the stud. 
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Before* setting up studs decide uix>n i)osition of ix>rt holes ; these to 
the number of three, if the first is in the second row of iron, or four if 
the first is at ground level, should be vertically alK>ve one another, and 
should be so located as to make the transport of silage to the feeding 
place as easy as possible. The first stud to be erected should form one 
side of the row of port holes. The port holes need not be in line with 
ridge. They may be at any part of the silo. The studs are fixed to the 
hoops on the flat, every fourth one coming opiX)site a foundation post, to 
which they are l)olted with two 8 -in. x idn. bolts i)assing right through 
the studs, treble hoops and })osts. The intermediate studs are bolted to 
the treble hoops with 3j-in. x |-in. IkjUs. The bolts are all inserted 
from the inside, keeping the nuts on the outside for access when screwing 
up later on. 'I'he spaces between the .studs, except at the port holes, 
should be 13^ inches clear measured between the inside edges of the studs, 
but are generally a little more depending upon the actual dimensions of 
the studs. To allow for this, cut a temj)late 13^ inclies long, using it 
as a gauge to correctly space the studs. Drive a 4-in. nail 3 inches above 
the centre of the third hole from the bottom of the stud. When erecting 
stud, let it re.st on this nail on top edge of upper treble hoop ; then nail 
stud to treble hoops with one 3-in. nail at each. I'hese will hold stud 
until ready to bore for bolts. It is well to try ever\ fourth stud with 
a sheet of iron to see that lap comes correctly. Following these direc- 
tions, the whole 32 studs are erected, the last, however. l)eing put iij) 
22 inches distant from the first instead of 13J inches; this is to leave 
space for the ix)rt holes. The distance between the last stud and the 
last but one will be less than 13 J inches. For the purposes of the roof, 
put two 24-ft. studs opposite one another and attached to foundation 
posts. Place the four other 24-ft. studs at the third stud position each 
side of these two. 

I'he next operation is the putting on of the single hoops. 'I'hese aVe 
alternately on the outside and inside of the studs, the inside hoops taking 
the horizontal lap of the sheets of iron forming the lining and fallinir 
into the checks made as already described. First put on a single hoop 
between the two treble hoops. Next put on the others, carefully adhering 
to the following directions: — Mark the outside hoops for j^ositions ol 
studs be! ore putting up, by l:)ending them round on toj) of the upper 
treble hoop and against the outer faces of the .studs. The hoops should 
be fixed to the .same studs as marked. This need not be done for each 
hoop, every second one will l)e .sufficient. Unless this is done carefull), 
the silo wiW most likely have different diamt‘ters at different points and 
trouble will ensue when putting on the lining. The outside hoops should 
lap over so as to cross two adjacent studs. They are secured at each 
stud with 2^‘in. x g-in. lx)lts and at laps with 3-in. x |-ia at first 
stud of the lap and 3j-in. x |[-in. at the last one, there T^ing a plate 
washer 3-in. x i-in. x with |-in. hole in centre at the end Ixfit. 

The inside hoops are bolted on a stud and art: fastened to the studs with 
two 2 -in. nails to each .stud. Care should be taken not to have the joints 
vertically alnwe one another. Nail short pieces of 6-in. x J-in. for the 
width of two studs opposite to the inner hoops; these will serve as a 
ladder for access to the top and the port holes. 

The Lining. — Six feet by three feet 24 gauge galvanized flat iron is 
used, tarred on one side as already directed. The tarred side is kept on 
the outside against the studs. If the studs and hoops have been e^ectc^d 
as described, the sheets will have a lap of 3 inches vertically on the studs 
and I inch horizontally on the hoops. Carefully press the sheets out to 
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the line of the circle before nailing, and .start at the centre stud, working 
out to the .side studs. This will make the iron set better. Tack with 
ij-in. clout lacks on the .studs, 3 inches apart at the laps and 6 inches 
at the other studs. Tack with J-in. clouts (two between ea<'h .stud) to 
hoops at horizontal laps, putting clouts J inch up and down alternately 



to avoid splitting ha)j). The upj)er sheet in each lap is i)ut outside the 
lower to keep the weather out and prevent rain working in. Consecjuently, 
this work must tye started from the top of silo. Drive two tacks in the 
hoop below the sheet at its ends to rest the iron on while tacking. These 
tacks to be drawn when sheet is fixed. 
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The Roof.- Fix two purlins for ridge 20 feet long to the centre 
24-ft. roof studs, the top of studs lieing checked j inch on each edge for 
purlins, and purlins bolted to studs with 6|dn. x |-in. tolts, one to eacn 
stud. These purlins to project in order to attach block and tackle. 

Secure in a similar manner, with 5|-in. x f-in. bolts, purlins to the third 
studs each side of ridge studs, which are 24 feet high as directed, and 
bottom purlins to ordinary length .studs — the sixth on each side of ridge 
studs. The centre purlins are fixed to suit the pitch given by the ridge 


Scale of feet 

1 t 4 IHg ;i 

Non- CltvAtof 60 ton wwi/ar 



studs and the excess length cut off. Cover with 9-ft. sheets of 26-gauge 
corrugated galvanized iron, allowing a lap of one and a half corrugations, 
with 2^-in. spring- head nails at every third corrugation. Fix three lengths 
of 1 4-in, galvanized ridging with spring-head nails every 2 feet. Fix 
four 3-in. X I -in. hardwood battens from studs to ends of bottom purlins 
for supports. 
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The Port Holes. — Pf>rt holes are made in every alternate row of 
iron, the sill of the first ticing preferably at the top of the first inside 
hooj). The sills are made of 6-in. x i-in. hardwood, as shown in the 
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DETAILS OF ELEVATOR. 

drawing, fixed to the top of an inside hoop and supix)rled on t^\C) short 
pieces of 4-in. x 2-in. skew nailed on to outer face of studs. 'J'he sides 
are formed of 4-in. x 2-in. pieces jdanted on studs, notched for ends 
of outside hoop and secured with one 4-in. x §-in. bolt. The stops are 
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3-in. X I -ill. Oregon set i inch forward from inside face. The doors are 
made from the piece of stieet iron cut for the ix)rt hole, backed with 
tliree pieces of 3-in. x i-in. Oregon, 22 inches long, to fit close in to the 
stops. They are held in position by the pressure of tlie silage. 

The Elevator. — The length of the elevator will vary with the la*al 
conditions, whether the ground is sloping, whether the cutter is mounted 
on a stage, and so on. In general, the length necessary is about 30 feet. 
A box having sides made of three 6-in. x i-in. tongued and grooved 
flooring boards with top and bottfim floors of two similar tx>ards, with 
a cover of 6-in. x J-in. lining boards is all that is required. This cover 
should lie fixed in 6-ft. sections to allow of easy removal should it be 
ne(':essary to get at the chain. The sides and biitlom floor are secured 
by ledges of 6~in. x i-in. flooring about 4 ft. 6 in. apart; the sides are 
further strengthened with diagonal braces between ledges of 3-in. x i-in. ^ 
Oregon. On the upper floor, which is 5 inches lielow the upper edge of 
box, it is advisable to nail two 6-in. x i-in. boards cut down to 5J inches 
to form a groove for the chain to run in. This floor is supported on 
6-in. X ij-in. Oregon bearers spaced about 4 ft. 6 in. ajiart. The ground 
must be excavated to a sufficient depth under the cliaff-cutter to allow 
the end of the elevator to come directly beneath the chaff-cutter, or the 
cutter may be raised on a platform for this purpose or l)Oth may be done 
as shown in drawing. The end of elevator lieing put in as far as possible 
bt'low the chaff-cutter, a shoot is made with pieces ot sheet iron or of 
wood to connect the cutter, the whole being boxed in as far a.s possible 
It is essential that this shoot should l>e as steep as possible to prevent 
the silage from packing up. The drive from the cutter will send the 
slats up the top or the l)Ottom floor, according to the side fed from. 
Ixxiking towards the silo, if the feed be from the right hand, the elevator 
will work up the bottom floor. This is the most advisable, as the thro\^ 
o^ the cutting wheel is then assisting to run the cut stuff down into flie 
foot of the elevator. It will, however, work satisfactorily, feeding from 
the other side, so that the cutter may be put where most suitable for 
feeding. The ground end of elevator is rounded off with galvanized sheet 
iron, allowing just sufficient room for the slats to move round sprocket 
wheel when the adju.stable bearings are fully extended. The line of this 
iron will be descril)ed with a radius of yf inches from centre of sprocket 
wheel. The cover of elevator is left off as far as the first ledge, about 
5 feet from the ground end. The bottom floor of silo end of elevator is 
cut back 18 inches and provided with a galvanized iron lip; this is to 
prevent the slats striking against edge of bottom floor when the silage 
is Ix^ing carried up on the top floor. The end of elevator is to project 
into the top of silo 21 inches. The top floor of silo is cut back from 
ground end tiJ inches and the silo end io| inches; the groove at each 
end is cut back a further 5 inches to allow for the working of sprocket 
wheel. The adjustable bearings are attached to the outside of elevator 
with two 2j-in. x J-in. bolts to each bearing, a f-in. iron washer being 
placed between head of bolt and inside of elevator. The bearings for 
the ground end of elevator are fixed so that the centre of .spindle is 
inches from top of box and loj inches from ground end when the 
bearings are fully extended. The spindle should be fixed in this posi- 
tion when the elevator is working. The bearings for the silo end of 
elevator are fixed so that the centre of the spindle is 8|- inches from top 
of box and 9, inches from silo end of elevator. The slats or buckets 
foi carrying the silage are of 3-in. x r-in. Oregon chamfered on one 
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side, checked i inch dt^ep by inches wide for the attachments which are 
fixed to slats with two 2 -in. x No. 14 screws to each and with a V-shaped 
cut l)eneath attachment to allow tor insertion ol sprockets. I'he slats 
may be made to carry up on the top or lx)tlom floor by using an additional 
f2|-in. diameter sprcx'ket wheel as an idler secured on a 3-in. x |-in, 
iron bar fixed as shown in drawing. The elevator is nailed together with 
2 -in. nails from the inside, the nails well punched, clinched and then 
punched again. Great care must W taken that nothing will projec:t inside 
the elevator which may catch the slats. The elevator is supported in 
the centre, as shown in drawing, with a T-piece made of a lo-ft. lengtli 
of 4-in. X 2 -in. hardwcxxl, checked | inch at top and well spiked to a 
piece of 6-in. x ij-in. hardwood, and fixed at bottom end to silo. 

Tht" following is a list of material required for the 6o-ton silo speci- 
fied. Some of the items are slightly in excess, in order to meet contin- 
gencies : - - 

Rfd-guni, (*-in. .\ 4-m. ; 8 6-ft., 8 4-ft., 8 3-ft., foundation posts. 

HiirdM'ood, 4*111 X 2*in. ; (i 24-ft., 27 21 ft., 2 20-ft., 4 10-ft., studs and purlins. 

Hardwood, 6-in. x l.jj-in. ; 5 12-ft .scaffolding. 

Hardw'ood, (i in. x 1-in. ; 1 12-ft., port Inde sills. 

Hiirdw'ood, 6-in. x J in, ; 01 18 ft., l)oop.s 

Hardw'ood, .‘1-in. x I -in. ; 2 16-ft., supports for hottoin purlins. 

Oiogon, 3-in. \ l-in. ; 4 lo-ft , port liole dor>rs and stops. 

(ialvani/.c'd iron, plain sheets, 24 gauge; 56 72-ui. x* H6-in. , lining. 

(hilvnni 7 .«Ml iron, corrugated sheets, 26 gauge, 16ff-ft., roof. 

(labaniy.ed iron, ridging, 26 gauge ; lengths 16 in , roof. 

<hil\ani/:ed iron, spiingliead nails, in. ; 3 lbs., roof. 

Wire elouls, 12 lbs. l|-ui ; 3 lbs. ,'- 111 . 

Holts, nuts, and washers. 2 61 in. x J-in., ridge purlins and sluds. 

Bolts, nuts, aixl washers 8 tlj-in \ other puibnsand studs. 

Bolts, nuts, and W’ashers, S t-in. x |-in., port holes. 

Bolts, nuts, and W'ashers, 82 34-in. x -J-in., treble hoops and studs ; l,ipp(‘d hoops, 
plate washer, and stii I. 

Bolts, nuts, and wavshers, 36 3-iii. x J-in , lapped hoops. 

Bolts, nuts, and wuishera, 206 2^ m. \ | in., outer hoops ainl studs. 

Bolts, nuts, and washers 16 X' foundation posts. 

Bolts, lints, and W’ashers, 16 8-in x A-in. , tieble hoops ami foundation posts. 

Bolts, nut.-., and w'asher.s, 8 (U-in. x bin , foundation po.sts. 

Wire nails, 2 lbs 4 in., 4 Ihs 3 in., 14 lbs. 2 in. 

P»iite washers, 24 5 in x l-in. x with J in hole in centre. 

Tar — r> gallons, w'ith long-handled brush. 

A/rtffrmf Iiv(jiiiiri d for Elcrafor. 

White deal, 6- in. x l-in. ; IS 20-ft., sides, tloors, and ledges. 

White deal, 6-iii. x J-iii. ; 8 15*ft., cover and groove 

Oregon, 6-in. x IJ-in. ; 1 8-ft., bearers. 

Oregon, 3-in. x l-iii ; 6 lO-ft., diagonal bracing. 

Hardwood, 4-in. x 2-in. ; 1 10-ft., support. 

Chain, 53 feet, 1 j'*,'in. pitch, (t^o 45 link.) 

51 Oregon slats, w'lth attaolnneiit.s for No 45 link. 

2 spin, diameter sprocket wheels, 17 teeth, with iSj-in iind 32-in. spindles, Ipin, 
diameter, for No. 45 link. 

4 adjustable bearings. 

1 27-teeth, 12.pm. diameter, sprocket w heel for No 5 2 link. 

1 10-teeili, 5-in diameter, sprocket wheel for No 52 link. 

11 -ft. chain, IJ-in. pitch. (No 57 link.) 

8 2J-in. X J-in. bolts, nuts, and washers. 

8 J-in. iron washers, for ^-in. hfdts. 

1 sheet of 72 in. x 36-in., 2-in. gauge inm. 

The cost may be cornjiuted from above list. At present prices of material 
in Mell>c>iirne it would run into jQ2^ 14s., of which 4s. is for the 
elevator. With an experienced builder, assisted by three handy men, the 
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whole work of erection, including construction of elevator, should be com 
j)leted within four or live days. After the silo has l>een erected some time, 
and the greenness of the wood considerably lessened, the whole of the wood 
w'ork, and in any case, the lower 3 feet, including both treble lKK)ps, should 
be tarred or painted. The inside of the iron should be lime washed, as it 
is nailed on. Sup])oits, such as blocks of red-gum, bricks, &c., should 
be put under the centre stud of each ba\, and it is well to put such sup- 
ports under every stud except those, of course, bolted to the foundation 
posts. It is a good idea to bolt with 8-in. x J-in. lK>lts to centre stud 
of each bay and treble hoops, a 4- ft. ix>st of 6-in. x 4-in. red-gum, or 
suitable round timl:)er, sunk 1 foot in the ground. 

To raise the height of an existing silo, the new studs should be halved 
for a length of al)oiit 2 feet and naih'd with two 4-in. nails on to the 
sides of existing studs. This means that all the studs are 2 inches out^ 
of line with the exi.sting ones. This will allow for boring and fixing the 
new studs without removing anything except the roof. The hoops close 
to the ground must not be covered with earth ; the\ are an essential jjor- 
tion of the structure, and should not be weakened b\ rot or white ants. 
The flfK)r may the earth levelled off, or a concrtli* floor max lie^ ])ut in. 

A Too-ton silo is .similar in most respt^ts tc> a 6o'lon, haxing the 
same diameter, but lieing 30 feet high. The foundation posts liaxe a 
9-ft. post instead of 6-ft., and are sunk 2 ft. 6 in. in th<^ ground. In 
all other respects they are similar to the po.sts foi a 6o-ton silo. There 
arc thirtv-two 21 -ft. ‘studs, .six T4-ft. and twenty-six n ft. Tlie boring 
on the 2i-ft. .studs is the .same as for a 6o-ton .silo, but hax’e in addition 
a J-in. diameter hole 5 ft. loi in, from the liottom of die stud for the 
third treble hoop. The cher^ks are .similar in all ri'spects u]) to tlie sixth 
except that the fiottom of the seventh and la.st chtn'k on the 21 -ft. .studs 
is 20 ft. 2J in. from the bottom of the stud. The i.^-ft. and 

studs are halved for 2 feet of the length fiom the liottom, and 2 in. 
diameter holes are bored and countersunk at 2 ft. it in., 5 ft. to In., and 
8 ft. 9 in. from the bottom, and chec'ked sirnilarlx to 21 ft, studs at 
r ft. 2J in., 4 ft. in., and 7 ft. o| in. from bottom of studs to bottom 
of chcxrks. The 14-ft. and ii-ft. .studs are nailed to the side of 21 -ft. 
studs at the halved ends with two 4-in. nails to each stud. The last 
check on the 21 -ft. .stud should then line with the first check on the shorter 
.studs. The 14-ft. studs take tlie place of the 24-ft. .studs in a 6o-ton 
.silo. There are five port holes. The elevator, wliich is 40 feet long, is 
supported in two places, as shown in drawing, the lK>ttom .support being 
a frame- work con.structed of 4-in. x 2-in. hardwood consi.sting of two 
i2-ft. lengths at sides, 18-in. length at top, and a 5 ft. length at bottom, 
al! well nailed together. The top support is similar to that for a 30-ft. 
elevator. 

The following is the additional material for a loo-ton silo: — 

Red-j(iim, 6-in x 4-in.; 8 9-ft. (No 6 ft lengths required.) 

Hardwood, 4-in. x ii-in ; 6 14-ft., 27 ll-ft., 6 21 -ft. (No 24-ft. len«ths required ) 

Hardwood, 6-iii. x J-in. ; 30 18-ft. 

Oregon, 3- in. x 1-in. ; 2 If) -ft. 

OaU^anized sheet iron, 24 72-in. x 36-in., 24 gauge. 

Bolts, nuts, and washers - 8 8-in. x 4-in , 24 3i-in. x g-in., 70 2J-in. x jj-in., 4 4-m 
X ^-in., 12 3-in. X g in. 

Plate washers, 6 5-m. x bin x /'e-in., with S-in. hole. 

Nails, 3 Ihs 4-m., 2 lbs. 2 in. 

Wire clouts, 3 lbs li-in., 21bg Jin. 
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Additional Atatenal for 40-y^ Elevator. 

White (leal, 6 in. x l-i*. ; 5 20 ft. 

White deal, 6-in. x J-in. ; 8 18-ft. (No 15 ft. lengths required.) 

Oregon, 6-in. x IJ-in ; 1 3-ft. 

Oregon, 3-m x 1 in. ; 2 J5-ft. 

JIardwoud, 4-in. x 2 in. ; 2 12-ft., I 7-ft. 

Ohtuii, 2()-tt., 1 , 0 -in pitch. (So. 45 link.) 

Slats and attaohiuenib, i7, for No. 45 link. 

The additional cost of the material in Melbourne would be jQ^ j2s. 6d., 
<)1 which jQi 13s. 6d. is for the elevator. 

Notes. 

The (>rdinar\ horse works and chaffcutter are suitable for cutting and 
lining silage. 

The silo sliould lie well w'hite^ washed inside with a thick wMsh made 
of lime and .skim milk. This can be done each evening after filling, the 
silage serving as a scaffold. It is also advisable to lime-v\a.sh again when 
empt) ing. 

'f'he crop should not be cut until it has reached the proper stage of 
maturity. 

Jrample the silage as miu'h as jK>ssU>le, especially round the sides, 
kei'ping the centre high. 

hill in not less than 5 fee^t and as much as 12 ft^c't per da>. 

When filled, jiiU on a x 2-inch laver of chaffed straw w^ell wetted, and 
load over whole surf. ice wnth 3 to 5 tons of earth, stones, or other con- 
AenuMit material. 

It is better to chaff the gre<.‘n' .stuff on the dav that it is ('ut. 

KiH.q) the Ijottom hcK>p clear of earth and rubbish. 

Se(» that the lx>ttom of ea<'h stud is supprirted by a brick or suitable 
stone. 


POTATO SCAB. 

Mr. J. G. Gregorv , of IMildura, writes : 

“ T have just seen the report of the Conference of Potato Growers and 
Departmental Officers, and thought you might like to hear of my exjierience 
wdth Potato Scab. Some ten or eleven years ago, I was growing a gixxi 
main [lotatoe.s here, and unknowiiiglv planted some scabby seed. 1 
planted again of the scabby pnxluce, and the crop from these w^as covered 
with scab. As seed w’as very expensive that year, 1 tried to find a remedy, 
and in an American work I read the report of Ihofes.sor Bollev ’s experi- 
ments (North Dakota Station). His advice was to .soak the .seed for one 
and a half hours in a i in i ,oco .solution of corrosive sublimate (Mercuric 
chloride). This I did, and changed to fre.sh ground. 

The result was a crop of perfectly clean potatoes, and from that time 
as long as I continued to grow ixitatoes I was not afraid of scabb\ see<l, 
but the land where it was infected was my trouble as I had only 10 acres. 
T found that after kt»eping potatoes out of the land for three years the 
scab germs were still in the ground and very much alive. About this 
time 1 read in the Rural New Yorker that, bv ploughing in heavy crops 
of green-stuff and making the land slightly acid, the scab germs were 
apparently killed. I tried this method, and, to all intents and purposes, 
it was a success, for I could and did grow really clean yjotatoes on that 
same ground after 1 had ploughed in two heavy crops of green-stuff and 
allowed time for the last to thoroughU rot,’’ 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Silage. — D. J. H. makes several imjuiries about silage-making and feeding. 

Ansucr, — (i) A two-horse horseworks is sufficiently powerful to work a 
cutter and elevator, cutting and elevating 3 to 4 tons green fodder per hour. {2) A 
No. 2 chafTcutter of a 3-ton green fodtler capacity per hour without sieve attach- 
ment will cost £1*] los. (3) The average amount of dialled maize silage required 
per cow per day is from 30 to 40 lbs., according to the amount of grass available. 

Collecting Insecis. — A. D. wishes to know the name.s of some reliable 
works on collecting, preserving and naming of insects. 

Answer. — First Studies in Inject Life in Audralia (Cillies), is. 3d. ; Aus^ 
tralian Insects (Froggatt), ; Butterflies of Victoria (Anderson and Spry) 2 Parts, 
Ss. ; Destructive Insects of Victoria (French), Parts I. to IV., 2s. 6d. each. 

Non-Broouv Turkeys. — A. K. B. states that he has experienced great diffi- 
culty in getting turkey hens to sit. 

Answer — There is nothing you can give your turkey hens that will imhice 
them to go broody. They usually sit after laying about 18 to 21 eggs Allow them ^ 
to cover ujj their eggs, as they usually do, alter depositing each egg in nest, and do 
not rob or disturb the nest in any wa\ until they go broody naturally ; then add eggs^ 
as desired. 

Broken Wind. — S. J. H. writes : — “My pony has got a very bad cough. She 
coughs mostly in the evening and early morning. Last winter she was similarly 
affected.” 

Answer — 'J'he likelihood is }Our pony is affected with asthma or “broken 
wind,” m which case, beyond regul.ating the feed times and diminishing the bulk 
of food given, remedial measures will be of little avail. 

Best Breed of Dairy f'A'nxE. — T. P. asks several <piestions relative to th^ 
best breed of dairy cattle. 

Answer, — (i) 'Opinions differ considerably; the majority prefer the Jersey 
Purity should alw'ays be aimed at. (2) Ayrshire cattle are not liable to suffer more 
than other breed.s in cold, wet and frosty weather. (3I 1’hc larger-framed animals 
retpiiie the larger ration. (4) Hereford cattle are probably the hardiest, but they 
are not dairy cattle. 

“Cords” on Txvrs. — K. D. writes: — “Since one of my cows calved some 
three weeks ago two ol her teats are bad. What looks Pke a cord runs dow^n each 
of them, both being about the size of a wax match. The milk has not been affected, 
but only small quantities come from the teats concerned at each j>ull.” 

Answer. — The cow was probably not dried off projicrly at end of last milk- 
ing period, with the result that a stringy clot became deposited in the milk ducts, 
in which case the injection at intervals of a couple of days of a weak solutum of 
carbonate of soda (i part to 100 of water) may as.sist in breaking down the cord It 
may be, however, that what seems a cord m really a thickening of the w\ill of th** 
milk duct, caused by a .sub-acute inflammation of long .standing. 

Mammary Actinomycosis. — P. A states that recently he bought a cow and 
soon afterwards he noticed a hard lump, about the size of a pea, on one quarter of 
the udder. I'he lump disappeared and a larger one came in another (pi.irtcr. It 
is just under the skin, is hard and movable, without any heat .nr pain. 

Answer, — If the lumps persist, and jiarticularly if others show themselves, 
it is probable the udder is affected with mammary actinomycosis — tumoiir-likc 
nodules in the udder, produced by the action of a fungus identical with the ray 
fungus which cause,s the majority of cases of lumpy jaw in cattle This affection 
of the udder ha.s been recently found to be fairly common amongst cows in this 
State. It is incurable, and may vitiate the milk to the extent of w'urrantiiig con- 
demnation of the cow. 

Calving. — C, P. N w^ntes : — “ I had a heifer which slipped her calf two 
months too early. She did not “clean,” and died a week afterwards. What 
should be done when they do not “ cfean ” ? 

Answer. — Irrigate the womb daily by injection with 1 gallon of 2 per cent, 
solution of lysol in warm water or solution of permanganate of potash ; remove by 
gentle traction any traces of retained membranes, and give a drench consisting of 
Epsom salts i lb., powdered gentian i oz., ginger i oz., in pints of w’arm water. 

Service of Marks. — McD. Bros, would like to know (i) How many mares 
a draught stallion, 5 years old, should serve during the season? (2) How many per 
day? and (3) the distance the stallion should travel daily. 

Answer, — (i) 70 to 80 mares. (2) and (3) No definite rule can be applied. 
Much depends upon the condition and temperament of the horse ; and the number 
of mares to be served and distance travelled are matters for the discretion of the 
owner or man in charge for the season. 
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THE ADVANCE OF THE SILO IN THE LILYDALE 

DISTRICT. 

/. S. McFadzean, Dairy Supervisor. 

Dairy-farming can lie most i>rofitably carried on under conditions which 
allow of the stock obtaining a full supply of green fodder throughout 
the whole )ear. Where pasture feeding alone is practised, the heaviest 
milk yield from cows is during the spring when grass is most luxuriant. 
The longer that growing season lasts the l)etter is the flush of milk sus* 
tained. As the grass dries the milk flow diminishes. 

By cultivating various fodder plants which mature at different seasons 
the farmer is able to forestall in some degree the annual spring pasture 
growth ; and also to extend his fodder growing season well into the summer 
months. Idie term of the productiveness of his stock can thus be ex- 
tended from earl) spring to late summer. Progressive dairy- farming, 
however, iloes not stop here. There is little reason in allowing a good 
spring and summer milk \ield to be discounted in the year’s estimate by 
jKXjr returns being obtained during the autumn and winter months. The 
prudent dairy-farmer doc^s not jiermit this to cx:cur. 

The farmer who has failed to make adeejuate provision for the winter 
feinling of Ills strn^k nsuallv finds his milk suy>ply rapidly diminishing at 
that season. Unfortunatelv , the majority of dairymen are rather neglect- 
ful in this res^ject , and consequently they fail to obtain the full pos- 
sible returns that their farms are capable of. This too general disregard 
of the requirements of the stix'k results in a frequently recurrring scarcity 
of fre.sh milk in the metropolis during the autumn and winter months. 
The wdiolesale prices therefore range higher at those seasons. The farmer 
w^ho is in a position to guarantee a consistent suj)j)l) of milk throughout 
the year to a retailing dairvmnn is thus able to command a better average 
price for all he can produce, on account of the imix>rtance of his^ winter 
supph'. But if he has milk to sell only at the season when it is most 
])]entiful, he is offering his proiluce when the price.s are lowest ; and he 
gets but little c(vnsi deration from the retailer. 

Very often a farmer does contract to supply a regular daily quantity of 
milk to a retailer in the citv. Should an unfavourable season for grass 
be then experienced, and he has failed to insure the production of his con- 
tract quantity by growing and conserving foddei* for his stock, he will 
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be constrained to purchase manufactured fcx)d stuffs to make up for that 
in which he is defu'ieiU. Should he be tlius compelled to bu) much of the 
feed necessary to produce his winter milk his profits will be" small indeed. 
But if, on the other hand, he has a sufficienc\ of home-gro\vn fodder in 
reserve, his milk will l)e most economically produced, and his profits pro- 
portionately increased. The providing of * a full suppl\ of winter fo^er 
for the dairy herd has thus the dual result of insuring a gCKid average 
price for the whole of the milk }>roduce(l, and at the same time increas- 
ing the total yield at a minimum cost. Each cow mav then become a 
source of profit to her owner during full\ thrce-lourths of each year ; 
instead of, as too often happens, l^ing nnremunerativt* for more than 
half her life time. 

The Dairs Siijuu-^’isors of the Dejiartrnent of Agriculture are con- 
stantly placing l>efore farmers the necessitv of growing such quantities 
of fodder for their stoc'k as will allow of a surplus being stored as silage 
for^ use as required. This advice is widel\ being acted upon. When the 
Dairy Supervision Act came into force in the Lily dale Shire in 1906. 
only seven dairy-farmers there had provided silage for their stock during 
the previous wdnter. Tn the season just ]>assed provision for the cows 
l>y tins method was made on 23 farms. On the se\'en ianns 
alluded to silage has lieen made annually for mauv years past. On two 
other farms on which silage-making had some years previously been a 
regular cu.stom, this work had latterly Ixien neglected, and the pits had 
been allowed to get out of repair. However, fodder storage bv means 
of the silo has again been practised these last two seasons, and on some- 
what improved lines. In addition to the.s(\ sixteen new silos have been 
built, and on ten farms stack silage has been made. Last year, liowever, 
there were five of these latter, on which, owing to the dry season, no more 
maize was produced than the sbx'k could use in the green state. These 
and several others will try to impro\e on last season’s work in the future. 
Four of the new .silos have not \et l')een u.sed. 

Maize is the fodder mo'St generally grown for silage -miking through- 
out the district ; but on some farms a portion of the oat crop is also har- 
vested to the pit, and used before the maize crop is fit to cut. The pits 
are again filled when the maize has matured. 

On the twent\ -three farms alluded to as having made silage during the 
past season there were 22 pits and eight stacks. Four of the farms 
had two pits each in use, and others used both ]nt and slack. All the 
old-established ])its are below ground level, and are rectangular in 
shape. The ncAM'r ones are in most instances above ground; but some 
have a^so a few ftvt of their depth l^low the surfac'e. The material 
used in their construction is more generally either brick, or wood with 
iron lining; but there are also those of concrete; of rough slab; of com- 
bination of brk'k, w(X>d, and iron; and one earth pit wilii slabbed top. 
^oine of the stacks were in the opiMi ; some had roofing over them ; and 
others were inside walls of rough timfier. On the whole the filling was 
W€‘ done, only two pits ami thre(‘ stacks having any (juantitv of waste 
material. In each of these instances, however, the 'total quantity dealt 
with was not large ; and in ('onseqnence much greater care was neces.san 
to nave insured complete success. 

In all the pits the crop was chaffed before being filled in to the silo. 
AIx)ut 40 lbs. of tliis chaffed silage is the usual daih allowance for a cow; 
a varying quantity of sqme more concentrated food such as bran, grain, oil- 
cake, or the like Iwing given with it in most cases. The stack silage lieiiig 
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made without cluifiing, is not so suitable for manger feeding. For con- 
venience of handling the (‘haffed material is also much to be preferred. 

In extent of .storage cai)a('it\ and consistent u.se of this method of 
fodder conservation the Cave Hill Farm of Mr. D. Mitc'hell holds first 
place in the I.ihdale Shire. The first silo on this farm was a S(]uare brick- 
lined underground pit holding about too tons, and w’as built about 24 
\ears ago. Four years later, two huger ones were made, to hold about 140 
and 130 tons respectively. I'hese were sc^mewhat similar in con.struction 
to tl\e first one, but their ]K)sitions wen^ more convenient to the milking 
shed. The first one was then iiseMl for oth<*r storage. I'he smaller of the 
two larger silos, vvh<‘ii first built, was 5 fic't underground and 5 feet above 
ground le\el. d'he ualls have sinct* been carried up 8 fet*t higher h\ 
concreting, w1ut(‘1>\ its holding rapacity has Ixvn increased about another 
100 tons. This pit has no roofing; hut the other is under ('ovfu'. 



230-TON SII.O, MR. D. MITCHELL’.S CAVE HILL FARM. 


(r> uniU*i>j;-e)uti<L UJ fvot alu)\o ) 

\o regular numher of sRK*k is fed here. About 35 acres c.f maize avc 
usiiall) giown for .silage. Mr. Mitchell has otlua farm pn^iert} in the 
district on which store stock are fattened. Among the sPx'k purchased 
for tliis purjiosc an\ cows whit'h jirove in calf are brought to the Cave 
Hill Farm. If the\ tlo not turn out profitable as milkers they are spe>ed, 
and dried oft fur fattening. The number of milking ('ows on the farm is 
thus irregular. Last \car a lot of starving sUx'k from the northern districts 
were piin'hased, and their condition recruited on the silage. Mr. Mitchell 
claims to have Invn the first ust'r of chaffed silage in the district, having 
made no other from the beginning, Alxriit 3 cwt. of ha\ chaff and 200 Ihs. 
ol bran are used A\ith 22 cwt. of maize .silage in mixing tlie jiresenl (Julv) 
daily ration for 65 cows. This works out at an average of 38 lbs. maize 
silage, 5 lbs. oaten hay chaff and 3 ll)s. of bran jier cow daih in addition 
to the pa.sture. 

A.s regards combined length of (*xf)erienc(‘ and continuity of practice, 
Mr. A. B. Taylor holds a jirominent position among the users of silage in 
the shire. His present farm is about il miles out of Lilydale on the 
MellKnirne-road ; and during the .seventeen years he has been dairying there 
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he has made regular provision each year for the winter feeding of his herd 
by means of silage. His first experience with siloed fodder dates some 
twenty years hack, on the farm he then had at Croydon, which was after- 
wards purchased by Mr. McKay. In his first yeaj: of silage-making there 
the maize was put into the pit whole ; and the trouble which was experienced 
in getting the materia] out again when retpiired determined him in favour 
of chaffing before putting it into the pit, a practice he has always followed 
since. 

Mr. Taylor’s present silo is a rectangular underground brick-lined pit 
of about 70 tons capacity. This usually is filled with the produce from 
aliout 6 acres of maize. Some 3J acres of oats were also made into silage 
this year, and used before the maize was fit to cut. 

Below the ground level the pit walls are built with a batter of 
about 8 inches in 18 feet. There is some 5 feet of straight up wall above 
this that is only intended to act as holding space for the maize at the final 
stage of filling so that enough will l)e held to insure the filling of the pit to 
the ground level when the material has finally settled. The sloping of the 
lower walls is considered a distinct advantage by several in this district, 
on the ground that it allows for a closer settling of the silage in the pit, 
and thus minimizes the possibility of side waste occurring through uneven- 
ness of wall surface. 

Mr. John Kerr, of Yering, is the pioneer of the silo in the Talydale 
district. I'wenty-seven years ago he excavated a pit 45 feet long, 1 7 feet 
deep, and 15 feet wide at the surface and having a 9-inch batter on the side 
walls. This was filled with whole maize. Having reasonable success with 
this, another pit was made four years later — 72 feet long, 17 feet deep, and 
22 feet surface width. The walls of both pits were then bricked. At that 
time the farm was carrying a milking herd of 250 head. About 100 acres 
of maize were grown yearly; and the pits were filled regularly with this 
fodder for about nineteen years in succession. Some eight or nine years 
ago the dairy-work of the farm was reduced, and more attention given td 
grazing and hay growing. As the silo pits were not kept in use, they got 
into a state of disrepair ; and finally the bricks were taken out, and the 
ground levelled up again. A renewed interest, however, is being taken in 
dairying this last two seasons and silage is again lx?ing used. Forty acres 
of maize were grown last year. The surplus of the previous season’s 
growing had been made to stack .silage. Then a circular concrete-h>lock 
silo holding al:)OUt 160 tons was built, and filled this season. The contents 
lasted the milking stock about four months. It is intended to increase 
the size of this silo before next .season by making the wall 5 feet higher. 
If possible, two more silos of the same size will then be erected ; for which 
purpose a quantity of the blocks have already been made. The milking 
herd, which had been reduced to 40 head, has now been raised to 150; 
and it is lx»ing still further added to as the management of the farm per- 
mits. A refitting of the milking-shed and dair\ accommodation has also 
been effef'ted, to allow of more expeditious working. The larger portion 
of the general farming, as well as frhe dairying work, is carried out bv 
the .several members of the family, each having ('harge of some particular 
section. All hired help is thus directly under interested supervision at all 
times ; a method found to give satisfactory results. 

Mr. Kerr, senr., has a turn for invention; and many notions are seem 
put to practical test throughout the dairy .section of the farm, particularly 
among the uten.sils. Mr. Kerr is also recognised here as the originator 
of the lever sy.stem of bail-closing in the milking-shed. This idea was 
introduced hv him 26 years ago; and it is now^ universally accepted as the 
most handy method of dealing with large herds. 
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In regard to silage-making Mr. Kerr has many experiences to relate, 
and suggestions to ofer. One of these latter is put forward as a possible 
solution of an apparently inexplicable occurrence that has at times taken 
place in connexion with silage-making. In some instances reports have 
come to hand of a silo having been carefully filled with material that should 
have made good silage ; and yet the result has not been satisfactory. Mr. 
Kerr suggests that the trouble may possibly arise through too much 
trampling- - or rather from injudicious trampling — at some time during the 
filling. He considers that good silage can be made with a minimum of 
trampling providing the material is evenl\ spread in the ijit. When silage 
was first 'being made on the farm in the large pits, it was ohserxcd that 
where the loads of maize were dumix^d into the pit the silage did not turn 
out as good in quality as in the other parts where the material was placed 
giadually in the spreading. The reason for this was set down as being 
that too much ])ressur(‘ was applied at one time to that particular place. 



CONCkEf'E Bl.OCK SILO, MR. JOHN Kr.RR S I'ARM. 

Thenceforward evei) endea\oui was made to spread the maize without any 
more trampling than could not Ih' avoided, and the result was satisfactory. 
Mr. Kerr's opinion is that ]K>ssil)l) in those Ciuses whete failure has lx*en 
reported, the heating material in the j)it has been again well trampled down 
in the mornings l)efore any more material was filled in, and it is the 
api)lication of w^eight at that stage which he considers injurious. He 
arrives at this conclusion hs die following theorv : — 

“ Exclusion of air is the secret of gCK»d silage-making. This is 
obtained b\ the siKHitaneous heating and consolidating of an evenU packed 
bodv of green fodder. The efhvt of trampling on heating fodder is to 
expel some warm air wherever the weight is apy^lied, and, owing to the 
spring of the material, to allow for some cold air intake as the pressure is 
removed. Overheating wull result from this. If it were possible to evenly 
spread the chaffed fodder without an\ trampling it would slowdv settle, 
and good silage would be made wdth a minimum of heating. Failing 
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this, however, no trampling should l>e done directly (jn he.iting silage. At 
least a f<vol dejUh of material should be fdlecl into the ])it (‘ach da\ l)efnre 
tranij)ling is resumed , which will prevent th(‘ direct application of inter- 
mittent pressure to the heating silage Ix^neath/’ 

However, the object of trampling down the fcnlder when spreading it 
U‘ing to insur<Mts even distribution, if that wfjrk is properh carried out, ea('h 
day up to the time of leaving the pit, it is unnecessarv to re])eat the work 
ru'xt morning Udore fiesh mahTial is added. Still, as silage is (x'casionallv 
more or less spoiled in the making, and no apparent reasr>n for the failure 
is discoveral)le from the information supjilied as to the fdling, Mr. Kerr’s 
idea is worth noting. That strange mistakes are made at times is shown 
from the investigation of one case wherein silage making was reported as 
not having turned out satisf actorilv in this district. From the rejrort, the 
tilling apjicared to have teai done properly. On examination of the 



material, however, it was found that the owner had endeavoured to make 
his maize crop go further in the pit by putting in some considerable bulk 
o'*' drv straw with it. This fact he had not (’onsidered to be worth 
mentioning when complaining about the result. The mixture made rather 
an ex])ensive manure, but it was fit for nothing else. 

Afxnit eighteen vears ago, the late Mr. David Syme put down the first 
silage pit on his Killara farm on the^^Yarra flats. 'Phis was a rectangular 
brick pit in the side of the hill, on the bank of the Wandin Y'allock Creek. 
k race from another creek-- the Woori Yallock- -slip} dies the driving power 
for a water-wheel, by the aid of which the fodder is chaffed into the pit. 
This first silo was of about 95'ton capacity. vSome six vears later this was 
sujiplemented by another jiit adjoining it, of the same width and 
length, but rather deeper, and holding about 15 tons more. These pit& 
have been kept in regular use. Alront 100 acres of maize are grown to 
provide for a herd of from 200 io 250 milkers. A large proportion of the 
croj) is fed to the .stf>ck green, being carted to the grazing paddocks in the* 
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stalk and distributed there. The pits are filled as the maize reaches the 
ripening stage and any surplus then is made to stac'k silage. 

Mr. H. Parfitt, of Yering, also commenced making silage about 20 \ears 
ago; no exact record having lietni kept of the \ear. The pit used was an 
iinlined excavation in the hillside, having one end open and a roaflway 
from it to back the cart into when removing the silage, d'lns j)it was not 
lined ; and of late years was not used, and allowed to get out ol rei)air. 

J wo seasons ago, however, it was lined with (’orrugated iron, and again 
filled, and it was also in use this past year. Its capacity is estimated at 
alxnit joo tons. Kightfrn acres oi- mai/c are grown for a herd of 50 cws. 

Anotlu.T t>it ot much the^ same size an<l sha])e as the last-mentioned, is 
that on Mr. d'. Meintwv s farm at \^‘ring. 'This one, liowewr, is 
Iwicked on the bottom, sides, and one end. It has also a 5-loot corrugated 
iron top to the W’alLs to assist in the filling. Silage has been made here for 
eleven \('ars in succ(*ssi(m. Twentv -seven at'rcs of maize are grown for 
70 ('fwvs. 

Probablv the mexst consistent feeder thionghout th(* vear on silage in this 
district is Rnj)ert Bhiir, of McKmxfibark, whose <"xhibit of this fodder 
at the RovnI Agricultural Show attracts consid(*rabie attention each vear, 
its (pialitv Ufing excellent. On 126 acres he milks from 24 to 28 cows 
dailv the whole vear. The gr.izing land is subdivided into a number of 
j)addoeks, and sown with mixt*d grasses. This is well looked after, not 
iHL'ing grazed n^o ('lose at anv time, and <‘aeh j)a(ldoek is top dnxssed with 
maniirt* atid fertilizers as neeessarv . Ten acres of maize, and ii acres of 
oats, are sown for fodder each season. Sfven vears ago, a rough slab 
and paling enc'losure was built in the side of the hill, above and adjoining 
the milking shed. This was about 24 {eei long b\ \6 feel wide, and the 
surplus ol the rnai/e crop of that season was ('haffed into this. Wlien 
settled tlie material was about 7 fa^t deen ; and the quantity was estimated 
at about 30 tons. This fodder storage proving suceessful. the work was 
continued vearh ; until, in the fourth vear from starting, a portion of the 
oat crop was al.so made to silage and used while tlu* maize was growing 
the ('ows giving very g(K)d returns on this feeding, before the next .season’s 
harve.st was at hand a round brick pit feet high, by ii feet diameter 
was built ; 6 feet of the wall l)eiiig l>elow ground level. 'I'his jiit was used 
in addition to the slab silo, lx>th oaten and maize silage again being made. 
Then llic following season the slab structure was taken d(nvn , the brick 
silo was inereasf*(1 in lidght by io feet, and nnotlKn*— a larger ont^- - 24 feel 
high bv 18 ft‘et diameter, was abo built. Mr. fllair estimates tlK' capacitv 
of these pits as 40-ton and 70-ton res|x^'tivelv . The smalltT one was filled 
in Dei'eniber last with ^^ats rut from 3? acres. Th\^ was optmed for feeding 
on 20th Januarv, and lasU^'d about 80 davs. Both yiits w'cre then filled 
with maize, and th(‘ silagt* from these has l>een fed from that time at the 
late of about 45 lbs. per ('ow per day; and is ex];(vted to last well into 
the spring. 

Mr. Blair estimates the difference in (jualitv betvvc'en his oaten and his 
maize silage to b(‘ equal to about an extra 2 lbs. of bian dailv in favour of 
the oats. 1 his, however, is with maize sowm broadcast, and consequently 
not wtII (^oblx^d. As yet none of these farms mentioned have taken up the 
drill sowing of maize for their main crop, which accounts for the com- 
])aralivp large acreage of maize sciw'n to the silage conserved. As a general 
thing, there has usiudlv been a sufficient rainfall in the summer to give 
a growth of maize here, and some of the farms also have irrigation 
facilities. Tp to recentlv the owners have been satisfied if tliev obtained 
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a sufficient bulk of fodder, and gave no attention to its quality. This last 
season, however, proved an exception to the average and most of the crops 
were considerably under the full re(]uirements of the stock even in bulk; 
while the quality was much poc^rer than usual. Some small sowings on the 
drill system were also made hc're last year ; and the yields from them were 
much better comparatively than from the broadcast crops. Again.st maize 
that has been grown under the old broadcast system, oats must always 
compare very favourably as fodder if cut in the proper stage. But when* 
maize is pro])erly grown, and so has a chance to cob well, the difference in 
quality between the two fodders is very slight. In bulk return, also, oats 
ran never compare with drill sown maize as a material for silage. Actual 
height of a maize crop is t<xj often taken as indicative of a good yield, while 
the possible (pialitv is total Iv overlooked. Instances have been se^^n, l)Oth 
in this shire and elsewlu^rt', in which cattle have lx?en fed all they could 
eat of the long spindh growth resulting from broadcast sowing, and they 
actuallv lost condition on it. Yet the owners c(nild not be persuaded that 
it was their s\stem of cultivation that was at fault. Thev blame the- 



MR. R. BLAIR S BRICK SILOS. 

maize as a f(xlder in a general way, despite the fact that properly growni 
maize gives satisfaction every time. It is usually the man with the small 
acreage that gets the heaviest \ ields in his maize cropping ; for he is com- 
pelled to work his ground to its best advantage. 

Mr. Blair's milking herd is a grade Ayrshire. Be.sides being well fed, 
the cattle are ckxsely ('ullcd. The result of the combination of these 
methods is demonstrated in their la.st > ear’s milk yield which averaged 
580 gallons per cow. ^ 

On the farm of Mrs. Sherkxjk, at Mooroolbark, silage has been made on* 
a small scale for seven sea.sons. The first silo here was an enclosure of old 
railway sleepers in a large barn. Three years ago a pit was dug nearer 
the milking shed. The earth taken out was banked up round the top 
against a slab wall, making a pit 13 feet deep, and 9 feet square through^ 
out. This holds alxxit r 5 tons of chaffed maize, which is u.sed to feed six cows. 

Mr. W. Rae. also of M<x>roolbark, has used silage for his dairy herd 
for five years. The pit here is a double one of brick, below ground level. 
It was originally one large pit 20 feet bv 12 feet bv 13 J feet and estimated 
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*to hold 100 tons. A dividing wall of brick was built across it two seasons 
ago for convenience of working. I'he smaller top surface of each section 
now allows for more even spreading of the material wdien filling ; and it 
also reduces the possibility of waste when using, such as might occur through 
.having too large a surface exposed to the air. One of these pits was filled 
with oats this season ; acres of this crop providing silage for 25 cow^s 
for six weeks. Eleven acres (jf m*tize also were grown. (Jf this a large portion 
was fed to the cows green, and tlie balance was siloed. This pit at first 
gave a good deal of trouble with side waste ; through, it was supix>sed, the 
bricks in the walls Ijeing soft and admitting air. This porous condition 
•of the wall surface was, however, much improved by giving it a coating 
of tar when the pit w'as emptied ; and wdth another dressing it is expected 
that it will be made im])ervious to aii or water, and completely satisfactory 
in its workini^. 



WOOD AND IRON OVERHEAD SILO, MR. L. LlTHGOW’s FARM. 


As comi)ared with those mentioned, all the rest of the farmers now 
making silage in the Lilydale Shire are new to the work ; but, with the 
exceptions mentioned at the l)eginning, their results have lx?en eHjually 
.satisfactory. Among them, Mr. (iillK^rt. of Yering, may be specially men- 
tioned as getting very excellent returns from his stock on maize silage. In 
February la.st his 28 cows were yielding 50 gallons of milk daily. At the 
end of July, 2i hea{l were giving 43 gallons. The additional feed 
purchased in this in.stance was only 14 bu.shels of bran weekly. 'Lhis silo 
is one of the circular wooden-framed iron-lined silos erected by the De- 
partment, which are giving general satisfaction. 

The largest of the new overhead silos in the shire is that on the farnt 
of Mr. L. Lithgow at Yering; it has a capacity of 120 tons and has l)een 
in use two seasons. Twelve acres of maize are growui for a herd of 70 
milkers ; and in addition to the silo full of chaffed maize, there was also 
this year a stack containing about 25 to 30 tons. This latter, being in 
i:he stalk, was fed in the paddock to the dry stock ; and a good deal of it 
was wasted through being trampled on and soiled by the cattle. 
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For two seasons past Mr. G. Grey, of Lihdale--- who has a small farm, 
adjoininj.,^ Mr. A. B. d'a\lor's- has successlully used an overground slab 
silo built somewhat on the same prinei})le as the first one used by Air. 
Blair. This is 14 feet by j 6 feel, and 9 feet high. Five acres ol maize 
are grown and fed to about fifteen cows. Where bush timlier is plentiful 
the <‘ost of a silo need be little more than the price of the labour employed 
in its making. 

'Jliroughout the b’lJiier Yarra Shire, which adjoins tiiat of Lilydale, 
dairy farming is 't ])re.sent onl\ I'arried out on a somewhat small scale; 
but on four farms silage was made this past \ear; and others aie also 
preparing to take on tlw^ work this coming season. 

With three years’ experience, Mr. John Smith of East Warburton is 
worth) (A mention. His silo is a large slab room 18 by t 6 by jo feet, 
adjoining his milking-shed , and the fodder is ])ut into it without chaffing. 
In addition to his silo full of oats he had, this ])ast season, about 20 tons 
of maize in stack. 1 'ht‘ oaten silage w'as rut into on the side. Part of 
this face, which had been cut down with a ha\ knife, was covered with a 



A CHEAP AND EFFECTIVE SILO, MR. G. GREV’S FARM. 

The drawback to thin nilo iM that, beinjf on level fp’ouiid, the tilling munt he done by hand, whereaw, in 
a hill«idc position, the material would fall in direct from the chalfcutter. 


plaster of earth to ascertain if silage (!ould he preserved from rotting b\ 
this means. The experiment w^as not successful, as there were a few inches 
of mould lK-*hird the earth when it was rerao\ed. On the whjvle, however, 
lioth lots of silage on Mr. Smith’s farm were a succ'ess. Iji the maize 
stack it was estimated there was not 50 lbs, of fodder wasted. 

This farm is some 8 miles past Warburton, high up in the valley of the 
Cement Creek, wffii('h is one of the numerous mcnintain streams flowing into 
the Upper Yarra. Owing to the situation, cartage to the farm in this and 
similar Icx'alities is very exjiensive. • Owners are therefore practically com- 
fielled to produce on their farms ever\ thing that lhe\ use in the wa\ of st<x:k 
fodder. 7 ^his they are able to do, as the soil, which is a red \'nlcanic, is very 
fertile. Cocksf(x>t and the clovers make good pasture where sown. A 
tall "growing native fodder jilant, somewffiat resembling millet, and known 
as the wild oat’^ makes a heavy growth on the upper ranges during the 
summer months, and stock fatten very quickly on it. Tn the winter these 
same ranges are very often impassable with snow ; and, when left to forage 
for them.selves, stock are then frefjjuently lost from starvation. In its 
natural state this country is very heavilv timlwed, and a lot of burning- 
off has to he done before the land is cleared for cultivation. This work 
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of burning does cx>nsiderable injury to the surface soil by destroying its 
humus content ; with the result that it dries very (juickly in the warmer 
weather, and onl\ well-rooted crops can withstand even the moderate heat 
that is experienced here in the summer. On the other hand, irrigation ot 
the land is easily effected b) diverting water from the numerous mountain 
streams ; and abundance of fodder can be grown in this way. Owing 
lo the labour of cleMiing, some \ears usually ela])S(‘ l)elore a settltT la^re 
has much extent of cultivated ground : and. only during the summer and 
earh autumn months can any profitable returns be obtained from dairy 
stock meanwhile. Under these <'onditions, the be.st milking stork have 
usually the hardest struggle for existence. The short -season milking cow 
ceases to l>c‘ ]>roductive sufTTicitaitlN early in thf* autumn to enable her to put 
on some ('ondition before the cold weather sets in. But th(‘ g^>tjd dairy 
animal (ontinues to give milk for a miK’h longt‘r jieriod, and the winter 
('omes before she has a chance to fit herself for it. Unless winter feeding 
i'. practised therefore the best of the dairy cows soon perish, and only tlie 
inft'rior stock remain. WIhtc <‘ows are fed whiJst being milked this 
calarnitv is avoided; for th(‘ longer they continue in milk, the longer their 
fwling term lasts. They are thus kept in better order, and are enabled to 
make a gCKid showing in ('onseguence when thev next come in.’ 

Among dair\ farnieis exervwhere the u.se of the silo is making towards 
a general im])rfnement of the sUck. Systematic feeding gives the liest cows 
a chanct' to sh.ow what thes are capable of ; and those which do not milk 
w(‘Il for more than a f(nv months each sear au‘ the more easily noticeable. 
Ihwk'r regular feeding th<‘ lM*ef\ ('ow tei'ds to fatten and turn to jirolir 
.IS biitclKT's meat; while the dairy tviie of cow will give her [wofit through 
th<‘ milk bucket. The dairy -farmer therefrwe runs no risk whatevei by the 
regular (ceding of his stcK'k, as it in every was increases their value 
Also, without a proper system of b^’ding. culling is of little use. The pro- 
vi<1ing of a suffic'itaK'y of .suc('id<*n.t food for the stock throughout the 
autumn and winter months is thus unouestionably the most effective step 
towards the im])rovt*m<mt of dair\-fnrm returns. 


SILOS AND SILAGE. 

A. S. Kenyon, C.E., Engineer for Agriculture. 

{Continued from page 671.) 

Sever.d interesting letters from farmers making and using .silage wdll 
to be found in tlie October is.sue of the Journal. Two others, held over 
owing lo w'ant of s])*u't% an^ now' published. 

Mr. R. Faragher, Koroit, finds oaten silage not so good as grass. This 
is particularh the case in such a district. It must be ahvays remembered 
that siloing a t'ro]) does not alter its feeding value, merely preserves it. 
Oats, whether fed as grnm stuff, as silage, or as hay, will never e(|ual 
natural gras.s(‘s at their best in the spring time : — 

“ T filled the ‘silo in November hist with Algeri.in oats. A< the end of Decem- 
ber T started feeding lo 40 cows. The gr,ass at this time w.is drying olT very 
lapidlv, hilt T must confess I was rather disapjiointed with the result so far as 
kecjiing up the milk supply w'as concerned. I found it not ne.irlv equal to 
green grass ; our gra^s is of a very rich nature, being rve grass and clovers. 
Otherwise, I w'as rpiite s.itisficd with silage. Tt kejit the cows in fine condition 
with very sleek healthy ai>pearrmce, far superior to hav which often causes im- 
ji.iUion in dry summers The loss tlnough damaged sides w.is ver\ slight, an 1 
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there were no mouldy patches except some weeds we cut and put in the bottom j 
these were too dry when j)ut in and went mouldy. T used water for pressure. I 
placed a tank on top and pumped water into it. It weighed about 3 tons. This 
year I have two tanks made to fit on top when I will be able to put plenty of 
pressure on, but the tanks add considerably to the expense. I think silage a 
good summer fodder, as it keeps the cows in good health and keeps up the milk 
supply when everything is so dry. 1 feed out in the paddocks, and find very 
little wasted. I think what we want to study most is what materials to grow 
for silage, 1st, for milk results; and, and, for greatest yield per acre.” 

Mr. G. Perr), Ballarat, writes a most valuable letter. His experience 
in underground silos is long: — 

“ I beg to state that as far as the quality of the silage in the overhead silo 
is concerned, it has turned out satisfactorily, but, unfortunately, the quantity was 
lacking. Owing to various delays, the silo was not completed until well on in 
December, and the croji — barley, beans, vetches, and oats — was much too ripe and 
dry for making .satisfactory silage, but we rather more than half filled it on that 
occasion, and by using water freely and treading it w^ell we were agreeably 

surprised at the quality of the silage. We opened it about the end of January. 
It was weighted with about 2^ tons of bricks, and it had shrunk barely 2 feet,, 

which speaks for the manner in which it was trodden. We used a layer of about 

6 inches of straw chaff thoroughly saturated with water on the top of the silage,, 
then a layer of old bags, and on top of these distributed the bricks evenly all over. 
The cows ate it readily, and it was altogether really splendid silage. The w’aste> 
did not amount to more than about 3 cwt. 

“ We have an underground silo in the milking shed put down alxnit seven or 
eight years ago, with concrete sides, 18 feet deep by ii ft. 6 in. diameter, which 
we had previously filled with a mixture of barley, rye, vetches, peas, beans, and 

oats, a sample of which gained first prize at the Grand National Show held at 

Ballarat last year, and which was very much admired by all who saw it. We- 

had a very good crop of maize, about 20 acres, and started to cut it early m 

March. We filled the underground and half filled the overhead silq. The 

remainder of the maize (fully half) was scarcely ready, but that very night a 
severe frost followed by a heavy north wind, cut it down hopelessly, and frtist 
followed frost until we were reluctantly compelled to turn the cows on to it. 

“ We have sown our maize in drills 3 feet apart ever since it was first advocated 
in the Journal of Agriculture^ some four yeats ago. I think we were the first 
in this district to adopt it. Most of our neighbours are now convinced that it ia 
the best, although at first they said we were wasting a lot of ground. The maize 
silage turned out just as satisfactorily as the barley, &'c,, mixture. The cobs had 
glazed before cutting. The waste was nil. We are at present feeding with 
it mixed with a little oaten chaff and a little grains and bran. When filling the 
silos we used a piece of gas pipe, about 9 feet long, and kept a thermometer 
in it. The barley mixture, owing to it being on the dry side, was about 85 deg. 
at the centre of the pipe and a little less at the bottom, but when the weight was 
added the temperature quickly dropped to below 70 deg. The temperature of the 
maize silage never rose above 58 deg, in centre of pipe. It may interest you to* 
know that silage was first made on this farm in 1883 in a big open pit, the 
material for which was chaffed and trodden in by ponies ridden by boys. Then 
about seven or eight years ago the silo was sunk in the cow shed immediately below 
the chaffeutter, which is in the loft above. By simply taking the cover off the silo 
the chaffed material falls in. The cover when on forms the floor of the chaff- 
room, so that we can fill either silo or, cut horse or cow chaff at pleasure, without 
shifting any of the plant. Our power is a Ronaldson oil engine. The experience 
of a number of years in making silage is that the two greatest factors to success- 
are (i) that the crop to be treated is in the proper stage of maturity; and (2) that 
great care is taken in filling to trample it well. We use water freely, and think 
it a better plan to put the salt in the water in preference to throwing it in loose,, 
as we think it is more evenly distributed by this means. We throw six or eight 
bucketfuls on with every 2 or 3 tons of material, using a little more or less according 
to condition of crop.” 

The accompanying illustration shows a silo elevator connected with 
chaffeutter. To the elevator well under the cutter the ground has been 
excavated and the cutter elevated. Looking towards the silo the feed is 
from the right hand, and driving with a chain from a sprocket on the 
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cutter spindle to sprocket on elevator the slats will work up the bottom 
floor of elevator. In order to make the slats work up the top floor an 
idler sprocket (the iKittom s])roeket in illustration) has been introduced. 
The chain is taken from cutter .sprocket round idler, and the idler is so 
fixed that the chain catches six sprockets of wheel on elevator. In the 
illustration is shown a chain tightener fixed to a piece of timber secured 
to legs of the chaffcutter. To insure clean working all three sprocket wheels 
should l)e in one plane, and chain should not be allowed to get tfx) slack. 



SILO ELEVATOR CONNECTED WITH CHAFFCUTTER. 


It will be noticed that the drive of the chain on the elevator sprocket 
is on the pulling side. This arrangement works smoother than that shown 
in last month^s Journal. 

STACK SILAGE. 

In a season like this when there is an abundance of growth, such as 
weeds, wild oats, trefoil, thistles, &c., which, if not saved, will go to 
waste, many tons of valuable fodder may lie conserved in a succulent 
condition for the dry weather of summer and autumn or for lean )’ears and 
drought times, by making this material into silage. A quick and con- 
venient method is to make a square stack upon a log bottom, keeping the 
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centre high. If the material has l)een harvested with a binder, cut the 
bands of the sheaves and spread them ; then cross them in alternate layers 
of 6 inches deep. It is often advisable to put up posts to X)revent the stack 
slipping. Weight with logs hung on wires ac'ross the st :ck each night 
and remove them in the morning. Sprinkle salt through the stack as it 
is being built. Finish off the sta('k in a suitable shape to resist the 
weather. Weight with logs hanging from wires f)assed across the top of 
stack. As the shrinkage^ will le considerable it is nt'(*essar\ to shorten 
these wdres ever\ day until the stack finally cr nsolidates. The total w^eight 
nt-ed not be great, but as miu'h as ('an be (^onvenienth hung on the wires. 
Do not buikl near any buildings, hav or straw stacks, as there is some 
slight danger of spontaneous ("ombustion. A stack built like this wdll keep 
in good condition for a \er\ long time, and is much cheaper to build than 
to jiurclvise fresh stock after the ravages of a drought. 

Another conveMiient plan for making stack silage is to set up a circle 
of sax)lings to keep tlie outside of the stac'k upright. This may be kei>t 
from spreading l)\ running a doul)le circle of fencing wire around them at 
intervals of evt:'r\ 3 or 4 fecit. If the stac'k is located under a tree, with 
a suitable branch 25 from the ground, a pulle\ can be attached to this 
and used to hoist Uj) the last of the fodder. In this case the stack nia\ 

w’eighted with earth, hoisted uj) in the same" way in an old oil drum or 
bag. 


DAIRY HERD COMPETITION. 

Report on First Prize Herd in ('ompethion in Dandenong 

Electorate for Prize presented by Mr. W. S. Keast, M.L.A. 

Geo. McKcnzii, Dairy Supervisor. 

Attached are the compiled records of Mr. George Mc*Lel Ian’s dairy 
herd at Lyndhurst. 

Out of 47 c'ows included in the sheets only fifteen were milked 
throughout the whole {leriod of the test, viz., from ist Septenibei, 1908, 
to 28th February, T909. These yielded a total of 7.022.8 gallons, 
averaging 468.1 gallons pCT c'ow for period, or 2.58 gallons jier cow’ jkt 
day. The highest individual xield for cow milked during the whole jieriod 
WHS 605.8 gallons or 3.34 gallons per day, and the lowest 374.2 gallons 
or an average of 2.06 per day. 

Nineteen c'ows came in at various dates during period tlie records were 
kept and remained until they w^ere discontinued (28th February). Records 
of these were kei>t for jxn’iods varying from 172 days to fifteen days. 'J'he 
best of these was No. 6, 'fable A, with a total yield for 106 da>s of 
486.0 gallons, averaging 4.58 gallons jier day. Tavo others (Nos. 22 and 
23) for a jieriod of 92 da\s yielded 384.0 and 383.9 gallons respectively 
averaging 4.17 gallons p+T day. The remaining thirteen row's had been 
milked for various periods prior to records lieing kept, and the.se were 
dried off from lime to time and replaced by cows mentioned alx>ve. 
Table C gives records of the.se ('ows which were practically strippers. No 
butter fat tests w^ere taken. 
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A -RECORDS FROM CALVIN(J JMTE, (JOMMENCING 1st SEPTEMBER. 
AND ENDING 28th FEBRUARY, 1909. 


Naino of Cow. 

Weeks 

Calved. 

1 

I Days 
Milked. 

i Total 
Milk. 

1 Average 
per Day. 

1 . Hannah 

27 

181 

lbs. 

0,058 

gallons. 

3.34 

2. Ladylike 

27 

181 

5,558 

3.07 

3. Lady Craig . . 

27 

181 

5,171 

2.80 

4. Chapman 

27 

181 

5,020 

2.77 

5. Rabbit 

30 

181 

4,909 

2.74 

(>. Marguerite . . 

15 

100 

4,800 

4.58 

7. Smalley . . . . . . . . i 

20 

181 

4,811 

2.05 

8. Beauty . . . . . . . . ! 

25 

172 

4,707 

2.79 

9. Annabelle . . . . . . . . ! 

17 

120 

4,725 

3.93 

10, Gem . . . . . . . . 1 

27 

181 

4,700 

2.00 

11. Fairy (B. and W.) .. .. ' 

28 

181 

4,073 

2.58 

12. Florist 

27 

181 

4,580 

2.53 

13. Pearline . . . . . . . . ; 

27 

181 

4,483 

2.47 

14. Te‘d Greav(*s . . . . . . i 

28 

181 

4,445 

2.45 

15. Diana . . . . . . . ! 

22 

151 

4,402 

2.91 

10. Daffodil . . . . . . . . ! 

21 1 

143 

4,215 

2.94 

17. Beulah . . . . . . . . ! Not known 

181 

4,184 

2.31 

18. Blossom . . . . . . ( 

22 i 

151 

4,117 

2.73 

19. Belle Lst .. .. .. .. ! 

30 { 

181 

3,99J 

2.20 

20. Jewel 

24 1 

108 ' 

3,935 

2.34 

21. K. (Hiapnuin 


181 i 

3,845 

2.13 

22. Alice 

13 ! 

92 1 

3,840 

4.17 

23. Nancy 

13 

92 ! 

3,839 

4.17 

24. Belle 2nd , . . . . . . . 1 

28 

181 i 

3,742 

2.00 

25. Beatrice . . . . . . . . . 

n ; 

120 1 

3,299 

2.74 

20. Novice . . . . . . . . i 

IS ; 

127 ' 

3,278 

2.58 

27. Bonny . . . . . . . . 

n 1 

120 

3,153 

2.02 

28. Minnie . . . . . . . . 1 

. 

92 

2,083 

2.91 

29 Pansy . . , . . . . | 

13 

92 

2,028 

2.85 

30. Daphne . . . . . . . . j 

13 

92 

2,550 

2.77 

31. Chalk and Water . . . . . , j 

7 

43 

1,297 

3.01 

32. Voung Mermaid . . . . . . j 

5 

29 

084 

2.35 

33. Pride . . , . . . . . I 

5 

29 

082 

2.35 

34. Old Pearline . . . . . . 1 

3 

15 

321 

2.14 


B.— RECORDS OF TOTAL Mir.K YIELD DURING COMPETITION. 



Week ending — 

NumlxT 
of Cows. 

Weekly 
Total of 
Milk. 

Dail> 

Average 

Herd. 

Daily 
Average 
per Cow. 

September 

5 

28 

3,073 

gallons. 

01.40 

gallons. 

2.19 

»» 

12 

29 

4,255 

00.78 

2.09 


19 

29 

4.498 

04 . 24 

2.21 

»» 

20 

29 

4,037 

00.24 

2.28 

October 

3 

31 

4,902 

73.54 

2.37 


10 

25 

5,050 

72.14 

3.00 


17 

25 

5,240 

74.94 

2.99 


24 

23 

4,948 

70.52 

3.07 

99 

31 

24 

5,013 

71,01 

2.98 

November 

7 

27 

5,541 

79.15 

2.93 


14 

27 

5,369 

76.70 

2.84 

»» 

21 

28 

5,687 

79.81 

2.85 

»» 

28 

27 

5,301 

76.58 

2.83 
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— Becoui>s ok Total Milk Yiblp DjrRoo Competition — wntiiiuad. 



Week Ending — 

Number 
of Cows. 

Weekly 
Total of 
Milk. 

Dally 

Average 

Herd. 

Daily 
Average 
per Cow. 

December 

6 

32 

6,547 

gallons. 

93.52 

gallons. 

2.92 


12 

32 

6,535 

93.35 

2.91 


19 

31 

6,376 

91.08 

2.93 


26 

31 

6,224 

88.91 

2.8« 

January 

2 

31 

6,028 

8(1.11 

2.77 


9 

30 

5,643 

80.61 

2.68 


16 

30 

5,609 

80.12 

2.67 


23 

31 

5,866 

83.80 

2.70 


30 

31 

6,071 

86.72 

2.79 

February 

6 

33 

6,142 

87.74 

2.65 


13 

33 

5,836 

83.37 

2.52 


20 

34 

5,469 

78.12 

2.29 


27 

34 

5,034 

71.91 

2.11 

M 

28 

34 

742 

74.20 

2.18 


Tlw average number ot cow.^ imlkcd jpor day tor the period Irom 1st September, IWW, to 28th 
Febniary, 1909, was 29 42 , the average milk yield of herd per day lor same jierind was 78.19 galloiiH ; 
and the average quantity ot milk produced per ^ow per dav was 2,65 gallons 'rhe total quantity of 
milk produced by herd for the whoh* period was 14,160 2 gallons. 

0.— RPJCOKl) OF “ STRlPraUS,” C():\rMENCTN(J ON 1st SEPTEMBER, 1008, AND 
ENDTNO ON DATE (ilVEN IN SE(l)Nl) (H)EOMN. 


Names of Cow's 

1 Turned Out. 

Days 

Milked. 

Total 

Milk. 

i A\eragp 

1 pel Dav. 

Mermaid 

2.1.09 

124 

]hs 

2.787 

galloiih. 

2.24 

Maggie 

Julia 

12.12.08 

103 

2„52r> 

2.45 

21.11.08 

82 

1,774 

2.16 

Camelia 

18.10.08 

48 

733 

1.52 

Bena 

17.10.08 

47 

710 

1.51 

Old Belle 

1.10.08 

31 


! 1.70 

Frazer 

3.10.08 

33 

510 

1 1.54 

Queen of Ayr . . 

,, 

33 

504 

1.52 

Dainty 

,, 

33 

5(K) 

1 1.51 

Fairy 

,, 

33 

484 

1.46 

Brindle 


3,3 

41)9 

' 1.42 

Young Lady (Jreen 

30.9.08 

30 

396 

1.32 

Young Nancy 

12.9.08 

12 

160 

1.33 


Theao cow8 wore milking for some t ime prior to 1.9.08, when records were first kept, and the datea 
when they calved could not be given. They were turned out, and replacsed by others on dates stated 
in column above. 
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LOSSES IN LAMB-MARKING. 

II. W. Ilanif Sheep Expert. 

With the raising of the l>est class of exi:)Ort lainb, come new methods 
•of management, amongst which are the judicious crossing of breeds, tail- 
searing and early castration. That these latter methods are steadily 
gaining in favour i.s certain, hut there is a good proportion of farmers 
who have suffered more losses by these methods than the\ did under 
the old ways, and a, great manv have not ns >et ventured from the earl\ 
dav, rough and ready, methods of the large w(k>I - grower, with whom 
speed was the chief consideration, and, under his (onditions, often with 
good reason. 

One thing is certain, we could In* niucli more careless with lambs 
grown for wool purposes than w’e can afford to Ixi nenv with lambs in- 
tended for export. There is less danger in castrating store lambs of 
any age than there is wdth fat lambs. I'here is also more risk of 

checking grow^th and of loss by tetanus in sapp\ full-blooded lambs of 

the British breeds, than theie is in meiinoe.s. 

Many farmers hold that, once lambs are allow'ed to get to six or 
-eight weeks old fiefore marking, it will pav In'ttrr to sell them at about 
twelve Av<’eks old, with the testicles in, than to lose a ])ercentage of them 
in marking, which is almost inevital)le, no matter w'hat method and care 
is practised at this age, es]Kciall\ .>o if wind and rain be met with within 
a few days. It is not the deaths that form the greatest loss witli prime 
lambs at this age either. It is th(* fact that all the ram lambs undergf> 

.such a check that tluw cannot recover in time to go off <ind look like, oi 

strip the same as, the ewa^ Limbs. Thv younger they are marked the 
better, but lu^e again there is no fast rule. A strong lamb born in 
f a v'o liable weather c.in be marked with safct\ at tw'o (la\ s old, whereas 
a w^eakly lamb from an ill-fed mother needs fully se.ven da\s Ixdore it 
is safe to mark it. 

Young ram lambs are the better for not Unng tailed when 
castrated. d'hey can lx? done later on with the ewe lambs. Searing 
floes not ch(‘ck sapp\ lambs like castratiem. There appears to 
have lK‘(ai less danger in castrating ram Limbs before searing In^came 
known. Witli saj>py lambs, there is no bleeding ,it the tail when the 
tail is seared at tlie time of castration and. conse(]uetUl\ , then‘ is a 
greater rusli of blood to the purse than was the ease w'hen tail was 
cut wdth the knife. 

T.ambs castrated and turned immediately on to king wet gr.iss or 
fodder crops ap|X'ar to contract tetanus ; laml>s on rich i)asture land 

develop it more than those on px)rer soil. A k)wering of the temj>eTa- 

ture, through wind and rain, or frost, appears to fa\our the develojanent 
of tetanus. Wind, esi>erially. is bad for causing a form of inflamma- 
tion to set up. According to the Ix^st authorities, tetanus can l)e de- 
velojied from wdthin the wound as w^ell as bv roming in contact wdth 

stx)res through lying down, or moving in long grass. The former is 

most probable in such a severe season for ('old wind and excessi^•e rain 
as we have just experienced. 

Searing cannot cause any deaths in lamias of anv age, if done jiro* 
perly. An occasional one may bleed to death as in cutting wdth the 
knife, especially if the lambs Ix^ full blooded, and the dav warm, and 
the lambs liave lUst been yarded after fxeing dogged and a Howled to ring 
round and round all the way from their paddock, as is too often the 
case. If, in searing, the skin and flesh l.x^ stripped off (as is often done 
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by beginners when not striking a jointb the o])erator should know what 
to do to stop the bleeding. A light touch with the iron on the veins 
will often stop the few that do bleed, but at odd timt‘s it rnav lx? better 
to take a small portion off b.ick to the joint. Most oi>erators, when first 
Ixiginning searing, draw the tail tightly, and this, together with the fact 
that they do not strike a joint, causes them to lea\'e a pK>rtion of the 
t)one projecting past the flesh and skin. The tail should be held lcx>s<^l\ 
and ]>ushed towards the lamb a little. In this ('asc‘, the loose skin will 
come back and (Y)ver the vein and bone better, and jirevent severe bleeding 
in the few (‘ases that m:i> miss. 

To I)e successful with the searing iron, the main object is to re- 
member t(> go through with a (dean .straight ('iit ; for, if the hone be left 
projecting to an\ ext(‘nt and the skin and flesh cannot heal over the 
hone, it will deca\ back until the flesh can cover it. Ain instrument 
that will st-ar straight through should be satisfaclorx ; there is no ne('es- 
sity to strike a joint, burning the lambs is mostly the fault of the 
holder. Dull heat is Ot'tter than red heat. During summer searing 
attracts flies more than the knife. 

Several methods of castrating lambs arc practised. With very young 
lambs there is little choice, as the\ nr(‘ not verv far advanced. Some 
methods are cleaner and neater than others and more suitable for small 
lots of very young lambs when done every few days during lambing 
time. The particnilar method mainly depends on the numbers to lx* 
done, as it mav a matt(*r of speed. With an> method theix* is little 
or no danger, (’oinparatiyeK siieaking, with lambs uj) to ten da\s old. In 
the (’ase of lanib,> beginning to thrive and i>ut on flesln the dangt^r in- 
creases with all methods. 

Cutting off the 1ow<‘r portion of the purse and dra\ying the testicles 
is largely practised. The objection to this method is that, if winih weather 
is exjierienced, the losses are sometimes heavy : also, the open cut is 
considered bad in dirty yards or long wet grass. In every other way 
it is the liest. Slitting is favoured by most largi^ owners. It is not 
.so objectionable in windy weatlier and then^ is not the same outward 
wonnil, but it is inclined to clost^ and heal quickly and colle<ts blood, 
especially when closed with the hand as many advocate. Jf cold weather 
sets in tetanus at times develops in this class of castration and many deaths 
have Ix^n known wnth this method. 

Side cutting and taking the testicle out is only practisx'd on verv 
young or store lambs. If lambs are snj)py and a fair age, blocxl ('oll(‘rts 
in this method also, especially with tail .searing. If tetanus dev(*lo])s 
thiough bad weather, on the spores of tetanus are prevalent on the pas- 
ture there wall Ix^ losses b\ this method also, especially if the lam!>s are 
a gixwl age. 

A method often practised on old lambs is to remove the teslic'le 
from its casing, leaving the easing in (similar to castrating a calf). 
This causes no more risk, and in the case of a Lmb six weeks o](\ is not 
so severe ns drawing. A later and better method still for export lambs, 
when once the mistake has been made of letting them get' too old, is to 
slit the purse and cut into the testicle and press out the inside flesh with 
the finger and thumb, leaving everything else in, including the point of 
the testicle. By this method the blood vein feeding the testicle is not 
severed, and less bleeding and no bruising of the inward parts of the 
lamb are caused. Young lambs cannot be treated this, wav, and there 
is no advantage if they could. Of course, tetanus may develop with 
this latter method, on this class of lamb, but it is the least likelv to 
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of any, and certainly is the easiest on the laml). An objection raised 
to it is. that if they are held over as gron^n sheep, wethers castrated 
this wa\ will l)C* staggy. I'his stagginess is vcr\ slight, and) is hardly 
worth considering ; very little more can be noticed than is apparent on other 
lambs w^hen marked at the advanced age. 

I.ami>s on such good milkers as cross bred ewes, wluai sired by the 
early maturing black-faced rams, and the ewes are well fed, are ex- 
tn^mely sappv and forward at an earlv age. With them there is only 
one wa\ to save checking and losses, and that is b\ marking all ram 
lambs once a week, if at all possible. 

The use of antiseptic's on the knife, and also on the j)urse of lambs 
lefore making any in»'ision, is a wise precaution, and well repays the 
trouble. 


“DAllT’S IMPERIAL" WHEAT. 

We h.ive grivit pleasure in presenting to Victorian farmers a txjrtrait 
ot Mr. 'Thomas Dart, of \hill, the originator of the alnave \^ell-known 
w he.it As this wluMt has estal lished such a high place amongst the 
varic'tii's grown in Austiali.i for its prolific \ield, die commiinitv is deeply 
indebted to the origin. d gro^\er, 
and the r(‘('ognition of this fact 
some time ag(» led to a move- 
ment in the Miill district to 
pn‘s(ait Mr. Dart with a nione- 
tar\ testimonial H<‘, however, 
dt'cluK'd to re('(‘ive an\ thing of 
the sort, and ('( nst'cjuentU the 
movement w.as not ])ioceeded 
with. Mr. D.irt is .still hale 
and hearty .it the ag<‘ of 73 
\e.irs. 71 yeais of whiidi ha\e 
been iias.sed in South .Australia 
and Victoria. 

Mr. Dari gi\es the following 
a<‘('oiint of how' he c.ime in }x>s 
session of this wht'at : 

1 w.is strip] )ing a verv 
iiist) (aoj) at Liu'indale in 
South Australia in i88j. 

Noticing a nii'e h.oking root of 
wheat J slopjied the mnc'hine, mr. Thomas dart, nhill. 

got off and examined it, .ind finding it (juite fivc^ from rust I ])ulled it 
up .ind gathered 44. iK-rfect heads tiom the one plant. Tlie same \ear 
1 lemoved to Kiata in Viiloria .ind sowed it there, but not wdth ver\ 
•tMU'Oiir.iging results, as th<* cattle got in and |>artly destroyed it. By per- 
severing with it 1 managcal to gathtw 13 lbs weight that year. 7 'he 
fVdlowdng harvest my chic'f trouble was whh the r.ibbits and I onlv gathered 
45 lbs. that \eai. In 1885 T sow’ed it .igain, but the rabbits found it out 
once more, although 1 w^as often around th<* ]>lot at midnight. HowTver, 
1 stri])ped it wdtii the machine and got 3 bushels. The following year T 
sowed this on 4 ac'res of falknved ground with better results, as i6 bags 
each containing 4A bushels wTiv strijipcd and ('leaiu^d. As a matter of 
fact onl\ alK)Ul 3 atTCs were .stnjip.ed, as two swaths around it w'cre cut, 
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and in addition there were 15 gum trees on the plot. I gave one bag of 
the seed each to Messrs. J. W. and T. Gould of Warracknabeal, and also 
to my three sons at Woorak West. 1 'his year the new wheat was called 
Bluey.^’ Mr. J. W. Gould obtained first prize for this wheat at Murtoa 
Show and he then gave it the name of Dart’s Imperial.” 

“Dart’s Imperial ” is one of the very best all round farmer’s wheats 
\et introduced into Victoria and perhaps combines the qualities required for 
both grain and hay in a higher degree than any of the commonly grown 
varieties. The comprehensive experimental plots which have been con- 
ducted throughout northern Victoria during the last four years confirm the 
high estimate in which it is held h\ farmers throughout the north-west. 

The notes of Mr. F. F.. Lee, Agricultural Superintendent, on this 
wheat, are as follow: - 

The following are the average* yields re<'orded ii|Kjn 26 fields : — 


Yeir. 

Mai lee. 
Bushels. 

Wimmera. 

Bushels. 

Northern Plains. 
Bushels 

1905 ... 

... r 4.5 

2 1. 1 

20.6 

1906 

... 35.1 

26.9 

22.3 

1907 ... 

14.0 

J 3-5 

34.2 

3908 

... 34.3 

18.0 

14.0 

Average 

... 14.4 

20.3 

17.7 


These returns by no means indicate the highest yields obtained. For 
e*xami)le, 28.1 bushels per acre were obtained at Nhill on Malice land; 
37.5 bushels per acre at Jung from typical Wimmera soil and 21 bushels 
ix3r acre from the poor country in the vicinity of Marong. 

“ Dart's Imperial ” l.)elongs to the Purple Straw type of wheat, 
although slightly later in ripening than the majority of that family. It 
is not absolutely immune to rust, but .so far .seems better able to with.stand 
the ravages of this pest than most of its tyj)e. The straw is of medium 
height and the plant of compact growth. It is further characterized by 
strong straw and abundant foliage. The ears are tip-lx*arded, rather 
large, uniform in size and slightly clubl^ecl at the tip. The grain is 
medium sized, plump, white and soft. 

From a milling point of view, “Dart’s Imperial*’ is considered an 
excellent grain. It is easy to mill, fairly rich in gluten, and yields a 
high proportion of flour, which bakes well. For baking purposes, the floui 
is somewhat low in strength or water absorbing capacity. 

The following is the average milling analysis : — 

Weight per bushel ... .. 62 lbs. 

Flour ... ... 72 per C€*nt. 

Pollard ... .. ... J4 per cent. 

Bran ... .. ... 14 per cent. 

Q)lour of flour ... ... Excellent, good surface & texture 

Gluten ... ... * II per cent. 

Nature of gluten ... ... Yellow, soft, cxiherent & elastic. 

Strength ... ... ... 48 quarts of water per sack of 200 lbs. 

The above information serves to emphasize the value of trained habits 
of observation amongst farmers. There is every reason to think that many 
of our familiar wheat varieties could be improved from year to year b\ 
the selection of prime heads in the field. It may be remarked that the 
Education Department in Canada distributes prizes amongst school children 
in rural districts for the best collection of prime heads of grain. A similar 
effort in this direction would secure the hearty co-operation of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 
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BEES AND FRUIT FERTILIZATION.* 

R, Beuhne^ President of the Victorian Apiarists’ Association. 

The blossom of fruit trees consists of tlie cal)x or cup, the sepals or 
or short green leaves which cover the bud before it opens, and the petals 
of various shades of white and pink, inside which are the stamens carrying 
the anthers or male organs producing that extremely fine fertilizing powder 
called pollen. The stamens, of which there are many in each flower, sur- 
round the pistil ; in the case of the blossom of stone fruit there is one ; 
in apples, jx^ars, &c., there are five pistils. The upper part of the pistil 
or female organ, is the stigma, with a duct or passage leading down into 
the base of the pistil. To produce a fruit it is nec‘essary for a pollen grain 
to reach the stigma. Pollen grains, ihoiigh small, are of ornamental 
appearance, and complex in structure, consisting of an outer and inner cover- 
ing, the latter enclosing a jelK like protoplasm containing nitrogen and 
other chemical matter. Lodged on the stigma, the pollen grain absorbs 
moisture, swells, and throws out a tul)e, which, grows down the pistil 
till it reaches the uniin])regnated nucleus in the ovule, which is situated in 
the ovary at the base of the pistil. 1 'lius fertilization takes place. In the 
case of an apple blossom there have to be live distinct fertilizations corre- 
sjKJuding to ihe fiv’e divisions of the core, while wdth the blossom of straw- 
berries, raspberries, and others over one hundred fertilizations are re- 
quired. ]f anv of the pistils fail to nxeive i>ollen a deformed fruit re- 
sults an apple depressed on one side or berries showing hard, green un- 
develof)ed places on the ript* fruit. If an apple so deformed is cut cross- 
wise no pips will be found in the section underlying the undeveloped part, 
and such apples usually fall before reaching maturit) . It is therefore im- 
portant that a pollen grain should reach each stigma, and that pollen grain 
.should come, not from the anthers ef the same flower, but preferably from a 
flower on another plant of the same sj;)ecies. 

A('Cording to Darwin, the cross fertilization of flowers is the most im- 
portant factor in the continued vitality of any species of plant. In double 
sex flowers, such as those of fruit trees, self-fertilization is possible. 
Nature, however, provides devices and conditions to avoid it. The stigma 
of some flowers does not l:)ecome receptive till the anthers on the same 
blos.som hav€" shod their pollen, and therefore pollen from elsewhere has to 
r<*a('h the stigma. Some varieties of fruit, such ns the Bartlett pear, cannot 
pnxhire fruit without the ]X)llen of .some othei variety. Cucumbers, melons, 
pumpkins, and similar plants have separate male and female flowers, and 
in all these instances .some agency is ne<’e.ssary to bring tht‘ pollen from the 
anthers of one blossom to the stigma of another. Wind is one of the 
agents, but the principal ones are insects, and amongst them the most im- 
portant is the b^. Fertilization bv air currents would probably produce 
barelv sufficient fruit to prevent the extinction of the species, hut as in the 
service of man a hen is expected to lay more eggs than .she could hatch, 
and a a)lony of bees to produce more honev than is sufficient for its needs, 
so a fruit tree is expecterl to yield more than sufficient for its propagation, 
and for the profitable culture of fruits the agency of insects is needed in 
the fertilization of the bloom. 

The honey bee is not only the most important factor in pollination, 
but the one insect which by structure, the nature of its food require- 
ments and its habits, is best adapted for the purpose. It obtaias its food, 
nectar and pollen from the iblossoms of plants. The nectar obtained from 

* Paper read at the Antmal Conference of Fmitfirrnwer«» held at Benrtifro, Septcniher, 1909 
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the blossom under the influence of a secretion from glands in the nnatonix 
of the bee is changed into the hone\ as found in the combs of the hive. 
Nature provides the nectar in the flower to attract the bee. To get at the 
nectar the l)ee has to j)ass over the anthers, and the |x>llen grains adhere 
to the man\ hairs cox’ering its bod\ , in visiting the next flo'wer some of thi.s 
jxfllen falls on the stigma, and thus ft'rtilizes the blossom, even if the be«^ 
is not gathering pollen. In gathering pollen it sweeps together the pollen 
grains with its moistened tongue, nips it off the tongue with the front pair 
of legs, passes it on to the se(‘oud pair of legs, and finallv on to the third 
pair, where it lodges on what is called the pollen basket, a covering of 
stiff hair l)elow the ui)per joint. Tn this performance ])ollen grains become 
scattered all over the bods of the bev, and as it has to visit man\ blossoms 
before it gets the amount it can carrv , and passes o\er the stigma of exer\ 
flower, fX)llination is alwa\s brought about, ff tl'(' l>ce visit(*d the blossoms 
of different sp<e<*ie.s of ])lants in the same excursion, there could be no cross 
fertilization, becaiist‘ straw berrs polltm, for instance, coiilel not fertilize 
peach blossom. It is, liowevei, a well known fact lliat a Ix't" during each 
trip confines itsidf to one sp(x:ies of plant, whether in search of ntH:lar or 
]X)]](‘n, and a mixtiin* of ])ollen is never found in an\ 1 k)ad as it enters 
the Iii\e. Plants of the same si)ecies, but of different \ark*ties, are, how- 
ever, worked over on tlu' same tri])-, and it i^ iargelx due to this that seed- 
ling fruit trees seldom come true to name, and that tliere aie (K'(‘asiojiall> 
<'r()sses of x arious wgetables. 



AN ORCHARD APIARY. 


Tn America, the imixirtance of l)ees in fertilizing flowers is fullx recog- 
ni.sed. In the large greenhouses near Boston, where early cucumbers are 
grown, one or two hives of fx^es are ahvavs inside to pollinate the blossoms, 
Otherwise there would be no cucumtxrs unless men went round with brushes 
to carry the pollen from blos.som to blossom. At Marengo, in Illinois, lives 
one of the foremost l)eekeei>ers of the United States. All round his apiary 
great quantities of cucumbers are grown for pickling ])ur])oses. They are 
picked when 3 to 3 inches long, and sold to the pickle factory. To groxv 
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('iiCLimbers prafitabl}, it is ncressaix that the greatest ])ossible amount of 
fruit should set on each \iiie. At the time of my visit there were 600 
aiTes of cucumbers grown in the neighbourhood of the apiary, and while 
Dr. Miller’s bees greatly benefited b\ the supj)lv of pollen and honey thus 
])rovided, the success of cucumber growing is at the same time in a large 
measure due to the presence of a large a])iar). 

Th{" fruit-growers of manv States, when planting orchards in ne^^ and 
isolated places, found that their orchards )ielded un])n)fitable croi>s where 
no Ix^es existed in the IfK'alitx. When this fact was dis(‘overed, and a few 
(’olouies of Ijees were established in or near the on'hard, the \jelds of fruit 
Ixx'ame normal. Americans specialize in nc^arly every kind of rural pro- 
(luf’tion, and it is a very common practice for a fruit grower to plant a 
large orchard of one variety only. In the case of at least one varietv of 
])ear, the Bartlett or Williams’s Bon (Hin^tien, and some varieties of apples 
and j)lums, it was found that even wduai bees were kept these varieties 
pro\'tM barren unless some other varietv of the same spe('ies existed in or 
near the oix'hard, the reason Ix-diig that the varieties referred to (‘ould not 
Ix' fertilized by their own pollen. 

'Fhe blossom c/f the grape vine re(]uires moie than manv others the 
ageiK'N of insects foi ])ollination. \fr. K. de Castella, Gt>\err;ment Viti- 
culturist, informed me a short time ago that, during his recent visit lo 
Kur(>])t‘, he found, in certain d'stricts of Spain, the ])oHination of grapes, 
owing to the absence of insects, was done by liand. 

I w'ill iKnv gi\<‘ som(‘ well-known authorities in su])[)ort of the statem^Mils 
mad(‘. Professor J. Cook, formerly of Michigan Agri(‘ultinal College, 
and iiow^ of P<miona, C’alifornia. who has ]).nd jjarticailar attention lo the 
fertilization of fruit b\ bcK^s, writing to Mr. Hoj)kins, Govc^rnment A})iarist 
of \ew' /(‘aland, sa\s: 'Mlec's never harm blossom, but are alw^ays a 
help. Be<*s are a tn‘m<'ndous <iid through ])oHination. Main of our Ix^st 
fruits must he (toss fertilized to produce. Many pears, aj>])les and t)lnms 
are utterlv steril<' to their own pollen. T am sure that it is an inc'ontrover- 
tibU* fact that 1x‘(‘S an* the great agents in pollination, and are far more 
\aluabl<» to the w'orld than for the hone\ the\ y)roduce.’’ 

'Pile lx*st orchardists in C'alifornia now^ arrange with a])iarists lo bring 
Iheir Ixvs to the orchards,, they find they must have the Ix^es. Professor 
Waite, of the United States Department of Agriculture, covered the blos- 
soms of apples, ])ears and plums w’ith netting, excluding the bees, and 
found that the protected blossoms of manv varieties yielded no fruit. Tn 
some varieties there w^as no exception to this rule, and he was convinced that 
large orehards of Bartlett pears, planted distant from other \arieties, w'ould 
be utterlv f>arren were it not for the work of the l)ees, and even then thev 
could not be ]')rofitablv grown unless ewery third or fourth row was rfianhM 
with C'lapj)’s Favourite or some ollu^r varietv capable of fertilizing the 
Bartlett. In other wwds, the Bartlett ])ear could no more fertilize its own 
bimm than the crescent Htrawl)errv. Professor V. H. T.ovve, of Geneva 
Experimental Station, New York State, covered a set of small pevir trees 
with lioods of fine gauze, the low^er end of the hng-Hk(* hood being tied to 
the trunk of the tree to exclude in.serts. On all these trees wms a large 
numl)er of ihuds, and all conditions favourable to a g(X>d crop, except that 
the flight of in.sects w%as entirelv cut off. The result was that, oul of the 
w^hole of the tries covered, there w^as just one fruit, wdiereas on another set 
of trees of the same sort not covered, there was a good crop, proportionate 
to the size of the trees. ^Manv more similar experiments could be given, but T 
tlnnk enough I'ias be<m said tliat bees arc very necessarv to fruit-growdng ; 
but of course it is not necessary to keep them in an orchard if there are 
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bees kept anywliere in the locality to be within reach of a bee’s flight, and 
I think there are not many localities without bees. Still it is, in my 
opinion, an open question whether in some localities, and under unfavour- 
able conditions of weather, the setting of fruit would not be improved if 
more bees were kept. In my personal experience, I have always been on 
the safe side, as 1 usually have more hives than fruit trees. 1 have never 
had occasion to complain of |)Oor setting of fruit; on the contrary, T alwa}s 
have to do a lot of thinning out. While I have shown the great value of 
bees in the fertilization of fruit, I do not deny that there are some instances 
of antagonism betvreen fruit-growing and beekeeping. These instances are, 
on the one side, the spraying of fruit trees with poisonous (x>rnix)unds while 
the tree is in, full bloom, and, on the other side, the damage or apparent 
damage done by f>ees to ripe fruit. 

In regard to the spraying of fruit trees while in bloom, T am not sure 
whether the practice is at all general in Vi(‘toria. I have heard of only one 
or two instances of bees being j)oisoned by spraying, and none have come 
under my personal observation. The practice of s[)raying trees in full 
bloom has been abandoned in America, because not only was it found no 
more effective than spraying before or after, but it actually reduced the 
fruit crop by destroying the pollen and the delicate organism of the stigma 
of the blossom. 1 am aware that in orchards where varieties are grown 
which bloom at different j)eriods, it would interfere with straight ahead 
work to spray the different varieties separate!). Still, I would ask 
orchardists to avoid spraying trees in bloom as far as possibks for the sake* 
of their own interests and for the sake of the industrious insect which is of 
so much value to horticulture, while it is to the lK*ekeej)er his means of 
living. 

Dealing now with the least pleasant item of my paper, that of damage 
to fruit by (l)ees, it is well known that at intervals of ^ears, ('(>rres])onding* 
with years of dearth of nectar, bees are accused of damaging rioe fruit. 
That liees, under .stress of circumstances, extr.u't the juice of fruit the 
skin of whk'h has been brokem by birds, insects other than l)ees, or wet 
weather \ do not deny, but I absolutely deny that bees over harm sound 
fruit. Bees will actually starve to death with a bunch of grajx's or anw 
other kind of fruit right inside the hive if all other food is out of leach. 

I do not claim this as a virtue for bees. It is an inipos.sibilit\ lor them 
to puncture fruit. Numerous experiments have proved this fact. When 
l^ees gather the juice of damaged fruit it is when no nectar is available, 
and I have alvva>s advised beekeepers to feed their Ixies near or inside the 
hive at such times, not .so much to keep them away from fruit, but to ])re 
vent the fruit juices .lieipg gathered and consumed bv the liees, as thev aie 
quite unsuitable for bee food, and very detrimental to the health of the 
tiees. In my owa exjierience l>ees have once in a wfiile gathered the Juice of 
grapes and plums wdiich had small round holes pierced through the skin b\ 
that mischievous little bird known a.s-the silver e\e. 

In conclusion, I would again ask you, in performing the operations 
of your occupation, to bear in mind the value of the bee to your industry, 
and, in return for the services it renders you, to extend to it a .sympathetic 
consideration, which' will at the same time lienefit the industry I represent — 
that of apiculture. 
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BUILDING HINTS FOR SETTLERS. 

III. — Four-Roomed Weatherboard Cottage. 

A, S. Kenyon^ Engineer for Agriculture . 

In consequence of several requests for quantities of material necessary 
to erect a four-roomed cottage as described in the August issue of the 
Journal (page 504), the complete list is given below. 

Ited if Km 

8*in X 2-in. ; 44 8-ft., sole plates. 

0~in. X 2 in. ; 4 (i-ft,, 2 vl-ft., tank-l)earers and door-steps. 

4-in. X 4-in, ; 44 2-ft., stumps. 

4-in. X 2-in. ; 4 5 ft., tank-braces. 

Hardwood ■ 

9-111. X IJ-in. ; 1 24- ft., rid^c. 

8-in. X li-in. ; 1 4-ft. 6-in., 4 2-ft. 6-iii., window-sills. 

7- in. X 1^-in. ; 4 13-ft., barge-boards. 

6-in. X IJ-in. ; 16 6-ft., tank-stand floor. 

5 in. X li-in, ; 14 2.‘l-ft. ceiling- joists. 

4-in. X 4 in ; 4 10- ft., corner studs. 

4-in. X .3-111. ; 3 24-ft., 2 23-ft., 3 I3-ft., 2 12 ft., 1 10-ft., I 9.ft., bottom plates, 
and sleepers 

4-in. X 2-m ; ‘i()0-ft. run., 6 24-ft., 14 23-ft, 3 12-ft., 2<) 10-ft, 4 9-ft., top 
Hint vermin plates, [floor joists, studs, heads of openings, and horizontal 

SHOT'S 

4-in. X IJ-in. ; 16()*ft. run., 60 10-ft., 22 13-ft., 11 12-ft., rafters, collars and 
studs, 

3-in. X in. ; 10 24-ft., 4 1 1 -ft., 4 6-ft., purlins and weather-board stops. 

3 in. X 1-in. ; lOO-ft. run., II l6-ft., 7 11-ft., bracing, &c. 

2-in. X 1 J-in ; lOO-ft. run , cupboard framing. 

2- in. X I -in. ; 200-ft. run., on outside of stumps. 

6-m. X J-iii ; 3,600 ft. run weather-boards. 

Cah/oniinK AVr/ /*hw — 

8- in. X 1^-iu , 2 4-fl,. 6-in., mantelshelf. 

8-in. X 4 * -in. ; 16 2-ft., louvres. 

6-in. X Ij-in. ; ,50-ft. run., 10 T-ft. 6 in., o 2-ft. 6-in., 4 2 ft.. 11 4-ft. janil> 
lining, &c. 

Ti-in X l|-iii. ; 1 4-ft. 6-in., 4 2 ft. 6-in., window boards. 

3- in. X 2-iu. ; 4 4 ft. 6-in., 8 3-ft. 6-in , brackets for lioods. 

2-in. X f,-in. ; 150-ft. run., door and window stops. 

Shelving, !2in. x 1 in, ; 6 4-ft. 6-in. 

Shelving, iS-in. x l-in, ; 4 4-ft. 6-in. 

Scotia, Ipin. ; 100-ft. luii. 

Quarter round, V in* i oOO-ft. run. 

Half round, 1-in. ; lOO-ft. run. 

Sashes, 6 ; 1-ft 9-in. x 4-ft. x IJ-in., four lights, glazed with l6-oz. glass. 

Lining, 6-in. x 8 -in., T. and (L, white ; 2,900-ft. run. if corrugated iron roof bo 
used. (If patent roof felting is used, 1,400-ft. run. extra will be reijuired.) 
Flooring, 6-iii. x 1^ in., T. and U., red ; l,lfKI-ft. run. (If 4i-in. x ^-in. T. andG. 
hardwood is used, 1 ,500-ft. run. ) 

IronmoKijery^ itx , — 

Rim locks, 5 6-in., wiili'brass handles. 

Cupboard locks, 2. 

Barrel bolts, 3 4-in. 

Tec hinges, ,5 pairs 18-in., 5 pairs 12-in. 

Steel butts, 12 3-in. 

Casement fasteners, ,*). 

Cabin books, 6 6-in. 

Cup hooks, 48 IJ-in., brass. 

Ridging, 5 lengths, 26-gauge, 16-in. 

Spouting, 10 lengths, 4-in., O.G. 

Stnips for spouting, 22. stout galvanized iron. 

Down pipe, 5 lengths, 3-iii. diam., galvanized, iron. 

Plain palv. iron, 4 sheets, 72- in x 36-iii., 28-gauge, flashing, vent hoods, &c. 

Fly wire, 2 sq. yards 

Bolts, nuts, and washers, 16 5-in, x J-in. ; 8 6'in. x f-in. 
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Wire nails, 1-cwt., 2*in., 21 lbs. IJ m., 28 3*in., 14 4-iii. (If patent roofing felt is 
used, 7"lb. 1 i-in. extra for extra lining ) 

Tacks, 41bs., for hessian 

(ialvanized iron spring-ln ad nails, iilb. 2-in. (lib. only if rooting felt is used.) 

Camber bars 2 4 -ft x 2-in \ J-m., wrought iron. 

Colonial oven, 1 3-ft. v 1-ft. (i-in. 

Hessian, ti2-y(ls., 72 in wicle. 

Tar, 5 gallons, for dainp-courae. 

Galvamzpd Corrugated Iron, 2»-irauge, 5*2 7-ft. ffl patent roofing felt is used 
no corrugated iron needed, but rolls of felt with Cci]>s, cement, and nails 
for fixing). 

Tank, one l,00()-gallon corrugated galvanized iron tank, with cover, tap, overflow, 
&c., (;onjp.ete). 

Bricks, 2,80(1. 

Cement, 2 casks. 

Sand, 2 cubic yards. 

It would be a gn-iii irnproxemtuit to the eottuge and but little extia 
cost for the eaves to project alnnir t foot. This would me\in using 26 7-tt. 
and 26 8-ft. shevts of iron in.stead of 52 7-fl.. and 22 J4-fl. ratteis 
instead of 22 13-ft. If .roofing felt is used in j)lare of iron, 3^ rolls will 
lie needed instead of 3J njlls, .ind too running feet more lining. In eacli 
case the barge boards will be 14 f(vt insttijid of 13 feel. 

IRISH POTATO PLIGHT AND ITS TREATMENT. 

D. M cAl piru\ Vegeiahli Pathologis^i . 

'I1\e disco\er\ of Irish Potato Blight in the different Slates of the 
('oinjuon wealth renders it n<‘cessar\ to jioint out, without d(*la\, llio 
\arious jirei'autions to be taken in dealing with this diseast^ in order to 
]m‘\ent or limit its s])read, as well as to eradirau* it, if jiossible. 'flu- 

(list .step to l;e taken is exidenth that of isolating the affected distrif'U, 

b\ proclaiming them infected anMs, so that no jHilatot^s giowing in siirli 
■districts shall lie allowed to ('onlamiintt' Iteallln yiotatoes. or to \>e iiserl 
for .seed. 

Hut tlie disease max he ])resent in olhtT distrii’ts at ]>iesent unsiis- 
perti’d. and in order to keep jiresiimably clean distru'ts fre<‘, (’ertain mea- 
sures may be adopted. Sinre the disease is due to a mirrosi'opit' fungus, 
whose life-historx is fairlx xvell known, and descrilu'd in BnUciin \o. 27, 

it can only he (lefmilelx detcTmined by an ajipeal to the microsco})t\ Hut 

there are certain symptoms which indicate its jin^seiu'e, and max be taken 
as jiresiimptive exfidence of it> existence If tin* l(‘a\es .sliow brown .sjxn.s, 
vvhi('l; are surrounded by a dt li.''al<‘ mould on the under surfaiv, so that 
ultimately the leaves and stems blackeii and deeax , the riingus is probablx 
that of Irish Blight, d'he leaves, however, max simply turn broxxai and 
shrix'cl u]>, and y(*t Iht* tubers max be affected. The surface of llxe potato 
max be sunken in patc'hes and bioxxn underneath, as a ])reliminar\ stage, 
and this may 1x3 followed b\ putrefactive organisms, which render the 
entire tuber rotten, and ('aiise it to give forlh an offensixe smell. 

Principal Means of Prevention. 

'Phere are at least tbret^ liiincipal means whereby the fungus max be 
either pnwaaited from gaining a footing, or kept hx check - 

I. As the fungus was first imported into Australia by means of S(‘ed 
piotatoes, brought from countries wdiere the disease alreadv existed, the 
living spawn of the fungus lacing latent in the tubers, it is evident tixat 
if only clean seed lie used, frec^ fiaim the fungus, llvcre xvill be no de- 
veloj>ment of the disease. 
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2. As th(* spaR*s of tin* fungus, whirh arc* (equivalent, as far as repro- 
duction is concerned, to the seeds of higher plants, may sometimes occur 
on the surfact" of the tubers, it ma\ be neressarv to disinfect them. 



POTATO LEAP (under SURFACE) SHOWING EARLY STAGE OF DISEASE. 

3. As the fungus causiiig the disease is prodra'ed fuMii sjjores, if these 
sj>ores, falling on the lea\es of h(*alth\ ])lants are prextaited from ger- 
minating there, or if the sj)ores falling on th<* soil an' [)re\ented from 
leaching the tubeis, then the disease would be nipped in the bud. 

If the sjiores have once germinal(‘d and infe('ted tht' ])otato [ilant by 
reaching the interior, then theie are no means known of dealing with it. 
It is prevention, and not cure, v\hich is atU'mpted, 

Disease proof potatcx^s are also sometimes ■jilaced u[)on the mark<^'t, but 
while some varieties are less siisce])tible to tlie distMse tlian others for a 
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time, none are known to withstand it altogether. The most promising 
field lies in raising new varieties from seed, and Mr. Seymour, the Potato 
Expert, is at present engaged in this work. 

Treatment of Seed Potatoes. 

1. To secure seed free from tlie living fungus in its interior is not 
always easy, from the difficulty of detecting it in some cases ; but the 
difficulty may \ye overcome to a certain extent if the following precautions 
are taken : — 

(a) Seed jx>tatoes should only l)e planted when obtained from a dis- 

trict known to be free from Irish Blight. In older countries, 
where the disease has become established, this is almost im- 
possible, but here in Australia there are, fortunately, districts 
still free, and where the fungus is not likely to thrive. 

(b) If the seed tul^ers are suspected, or, in order to make certain 

that the fungus is destroyed, they may be sterilized. The 
ordinary sterilizing of the surface will not serve the purpose, 
for the fungus is inside the potato ; but Jensen has devi^d 
an effective method of treatment. This consists in subjecting 
the seed potatoes to a dry heat ^at a temperature of 1 20 degrees 
Fahr., not allowing it to fall below 118 degrees Fahr., nor 
to rise above 132 degrees Fahr. I had some diseased potatoes 
kept at a temj)erature of no degrees P'ahr. for four hours, 
but afterwards they produced a luxuriant crop of the fungus 
in 24 hours, while at 120 degrees Fahr. the spawn of the 
fungus was destroyed. I have had an apparatus constructed, 
consisting of a copper (’ylinder, with a movable basket inside 
capable of containing a bushel of jK>tatoes, and surioundcd 
by a jacket of water, kept, when necessary, at the proper 
temperature. After this treatment the germinating power of 
the tubers is rather improved than otherwise. 

2. If the seed potatoes were certainly obtained from a clean district 
there would be no necessity for treatment for this disease, but with the 
possibility that they may have come from an infected area, or have l)een 
in contact with diseased tubers, it would be a wuse precaution to disinfect 
the seed. No one, of course, w^ould think of planting badly-rotted 
potatoes, but those that are but slightly affected may escape notice, and, 
even if delected and rejected, they might still bo a source of danger. I 
have received potatoes, both from Ta.smania and South Au.slralia, in a 
box, with the living fungus freely producing its spores upon them, and 
the mere handling of such specimens might be the means of transmitting 
the disease to clean seed. 

Seed ])otatoes may be simply disinfected by ])lacing them in a loos(* 
bag and then steeping them in a solution of formalin for two hours. 
A I -lb. bottle of the ]>roper strength may l)c obtained from Messrs. 
Cuming, Smith, and Company, Melbourne, at a cost of is. 6d., and this 
has to lx* added to 32 gallons of water, and, after stirring, it is readv 
for use. 

Spraying. 

To prevent the spread of this fungus from plant to plant by means 
of spores, there is the well-tested and successful method of spraying. 
It niay be almost completely controlled by the use of Bordeaux mixture, 
W'hich is now recognised as the most effective fungicide, and a short account 
of how to prepare and use it is here given. In the orchard this mixture 
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is ('onstantiv used for the treatment of Black Spot of the apple and pear, 
and other diseases of fungus origin, and the same preparation is suitable 
f<yr the Potato disease. Spraying is recommended not only for Irish 
or I/ate Blight, hut also for other diseases, such as Karly Blight, ^\hich 
is commoti in sc)me districts in certain seasons, and, since Paris green may 
he added to the mixture, it may he used as a combined insecticide and 
hingicide. It is generally found that spraying increases the yield, even 
in the absenc'e of Irish Blight, and that it will pa} to sjmay as a regular 
ojicration. 

{a) Bordeaux mixture consists of bliiestone or (’of)pcr sulphate and 
lime. Fresh quicklime is mressary. and the copper sulphate 
should procured in the form ot the l>lue crystals. A (‘on 
v(‘nient formula to use is — 

Bluestone ... ... ... ... ... 6 lbs. 

Quicklime ... ... ... ... 4 ,, 

Water ... ... ... ... • g.illoiis 

The hliiestone is dissolved in a barrel or \v<x>den tub, and 
made up to 25 gallons. The quicklime is slaked, and, when 
in the form of a fine powder, 25 gallons of water are addt'd 
to form milk of lime. The bliu\ston(‘ solution and milk of 
lime are jx>ured evenly together into a third barrel or direct 
into the si)ra}-piim]), and afhm Ixing thoroughly agitated the 
mixture is read} for use. 

{b) A form of B(»rdeaux may used in which lime-w’ater takes the 
place of the milk ot lime. Less bluestone is necessary, and 
the solution is eejualiy efficacious. The formula is — 

Blue.stone ... ... ... . . . . 3 U>b. 2 ozs. ^ 

hime-walcr ... ... ... . . 42^ gallons. 

Water to make up to ... ... ... 50 ,, 

The lime-water may be prepared b\ placing the quicklime 
(2J lbs.) in a gunny bag (or any bag of loose texture will do) 
and suspending it in the proper quantity of water in the morn- 
ing, and next morning it will >be ready for u.se. It may be run 
ofl into the bJiiestone solution, and after thorough mixing it is 
ready for .spraying. 

{c) There is also the 'Cop])er-soda solution which ma} be used, and 
consists of — 

Bluestone ... ... ... ... ... 6 lbs. 

Washing .soda ... ... ... ... 7 ,, 

Water ... ... ... ... ... 50 gallons. 

The bluestone is dissolved as Ijefore, and also the washing 
soda, and then poured into a third vessel and intimately 
mixed. The potato pfant should be sprayed when 6 to 8 
inches high, and again when in bloom ; but if the s<MSon is 
moist, intermediate sprayings may be given at intervals of a 
fortnight. A quarter of a pound of Paris green added to the 
50 gallons serves to destroy the grubs as well. 

(d) To prevent the spores, even when formed, reaching the tubers in 
the soil, a process of earthing-u]> (;r jyrotective moulding has 
Ix^en recommended by Jensen. He found that the soil acted 
IS a sort of filter, and prevented the passage of the spores „ 
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so that if the earth is banked up aix>ut the stems and the 
t(^pmost tuljtM's covered to a depth of al)OUt 4 inches, they will 
escape. While there is less liability to disease under these 
conditions, it is found tliat tlu^re is a lessened yield, so that 
this method has not been largely availed of. 

The i)reseuee of Irish Blight in our midst should have the effect of 
<lirecting attention to tlie necessit\ for more intelligent and more effective 
<’ultivation and clean working of the potato, siiu'e other solan.ic<‘ous plants, 
inc'ludiiig the tomato, ma\ harlxjr the fungus. The seed should be care- 
fully selected and properh ston'd, and spraying should become one of the 
regular operations of tht' farm. The manuiial rerjihrements of the plant 
should also \x^ athaided to. and Ihe fact r(:*cognised that jxitash in a readil) 
available form Is essential to the health) growth of the potato. 

Recommendations. 

In order to ]>rev('nt the introduction of the (li>ease into districts ahead) 
free from it, the following re('()mmendations are made: — 

Only clean st'ed .should b<‘ ])lante(l, obtained from distruts where Irish 
Blight is 11(4 known to exist, .md all st'ed potatoes should lx* ('arri<*(l in 
new bags. 

Since the seed nia\ ap[)ear s<nind, and \<*t harbor th<‘ disease on the 
surf.ice, it should be disinfected b\ means lormalin solution, w'ith or 
without })revi(>u.s washing. 

C\it seed should Le usimI, Uvau.se it is the oii!\ sure method of detect- 
ing blemi.shes, and any seed not absolute]\ ('lean or) (Titting should l)e 
boiled or burned. 

A sxstem of rotation shoiihl Ire adoyrted, wher**b\ |H)latoes would not 
be |)lanted in the same ground ofteiUT than onct' in four \ears. 

Spraxing xvith B<;rdeaiix mixture or co])|x.t soda should Ix-^ (\Trr*ied out 
xvhen the yrlants are about 6 inches high, yraitir’ul.rrlx if lh<‘ growing season 
is a moist one, and again when ihex arv in bl(x>m, but interniediaU‘ syorax- 
ings max be nec'essarx at internals of a fortnight. .As a ru1^", thrx'e spray- 
ings an- all that are nervssarx, if thr first oix* is gixen early enough. 


ARTIFIOIAL MANI RES. 

Notice to Manupacturers and Importers. 

It is refjiiesttxl that all manufacturers and imyjoiters of artificial manures 
shall submit to the Chemi.st for Agriculture, Public Offices, Melbourne, 
prior to 30th \ox*embor, s.imyrles of all fortiliziM's whief) the) intend to 
sell under the yrrox i.sions of the Artifw’ial Manui'es Acts 1904 and 1905 
during the coming season. 
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LEONGATHA LABOUR COLONY. 


Trustees’ Annual Report and Balance Sheet, 1908-9. 


Trustees . — E. J. Novell {Chairman), T. Cherry^ M.D., M.S., /^ /. 
Carroll, /. //. Mullaly, and /.A*. Pescolt. 

During the year ended 30th June^ a 909, 482 men have made appli* 
cation to lx? sent to the Labour 'Colony. Of this number, 292 were 
admitted, making a total number of applications .since the colony was 
opened in 1893 of 10,782, and tlie actual number admitted 7^232. On 
the 30th Jmie, 1908, there were 65 men on tlie establishment, so that, 
with the 292 new arrivals during the \eur, 357 have been dealt with 
during the twelve months under review. Of these, 65 left without giving, 
any notice, 105 for positions found for them b) the farm manager, 91 
to look for work, with sufficient money earned on the colony to carry 
them along while seeking more remunerative tniplo) merit, whilst 21 were 
discharged for various oflences, and 8 were srait to Melbourne for medical 
treatment, leaving 67 still on the iKxiks at the end of the year. The 
av<*rage numlxu* of colonists was 64.2, and the a\erage jx^riod p<n- indi- 
\idual 9^ weeks. 

I'he cost of maintenance, including food, wages, and management, has 
IxxMi 8s 2d. |>er week per man, the cost of fcxxl alone Ixjing 3s. lod. per 
week per man. 

Owing to the existence of the colony no deserving man need starve in- 
the city. Applications for admission are m.ide every week by the desti- 
tute unemployed, and not a single w(‘(*k has gone b\ without some having 
been sent. Naturally, there are more applications in the wint(T than in 
the summer, and evidence.s are continuallv bring brought under notice 
as to the value of the institution to destitute starving men. Independently 
of the men who have been sent to the colony, j>rivate emj)loymenl for 51. 
men has been found, through the agency of the Ch:irit\ Organization 
Society and private individuals. ' 

It will be seen by the accompanying list that, out of the 482 men who 
a})|jlied, ^8 different (xx:upations were represented. This wdll show how 
diffi(niit it is for the manager to put them to profitable w^ork. Their 
physical condition, also, is .such that, in the majority rif cases, they can 
be given light work only, hut many go to tlu' colony y\ith the expressed 
desire to Irani something about agricullurr. 'I'lie ot'cupations, ages, and 
religious (h'nomination.s arc as folloyy -- 


* a inns 

T.nbourci ... ... ... . . ... i6^ 

Milker . . ... ... ... ... (>1:; 

Carpcntei ... ... . ... ... ... 27 

Took , . ... . . . ... . . ... 25 

Gardener ... ... ... ... ... ... 22 

Groom ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 15 

Farm hand, deik {13 of earh) ... 20 

Ploughman, useful (it of each) ... . . ... ... 22 

Draper, bootmaker (10 of eaeh) ... ... ... 20 

Butcher .. ... ... * ... ... ... ... 7 

.Seamen, ironmoulder, painter, printer (5 of each) ... ... 20 

Blacksmith, miner, .sailor, kitchenman, tailor, baker, w^aiter, 

and bookbinder (4 of each) . ... ... ... ^2 

Bushman, fireman, driver, and solicitor (3 of each) ... ... 12 

Engine-fitter, engine-driver, grocer, tinsmith, sawyer, and 

plasterer (2 of^ each) ... ... , ... ... ... 12 

Joiner, teacher, accountant, wheelwright, canvasser, pastry- 

cook, shoeing-smith, French polisher, station hand, ship- 
wright, confectioner, donkey-naan, tentmaker, and civil 
engineer (i of each) ... .. ... ... ... 14 


482 
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Ages, 

Under 30 years of age .. 79 

Between 30 and 40 years ... 159 

Between 40 and 50 years ... 174 

Over 50 years ... . . 70 


482 

Religious Deno mi iiaii on \ 


Roman Catholic .. 188 

Church of England .. . 181 

Presbyterian .. . . 67 

Methodist ... • • 30 

Baptist ... ... 4 

Lutheran . ... .. 4 

Independent . 3 

Spiritualist ... 2 

Jews ... .. . .2 

Freethinker 1 


482 

Since the present trustees wpre 
apijointed the revenue lias gradually 
ncreased. 7 'he following figures sliow 
the gross takings from the colony from 
i904-£; to 1908-9 • — 

£ » <i- 


1904-5 

... 1,266 2 

I 

icFVS'b 

4 

8 

1906-7 

1,382 18 

3 

1907-8 

1,408 3 

10 

i()o8-9 

1,847 0 

4 


The pay n units luivo lietni about the 
same, with the exception of this year 
when, owing to the huildiiig of the m‘\\ 
piggery, &c., and the extra nurnher of 
men, the expenditure has been aboul 
£600 above the average. Of the 
amount expended, £775 was disbursed 
by the trustees in J-eoi-gatlia, inde- 
pendently of £400 paid in wages to the 
colonists, who spend about half that 
amount locally. 

The following are jiarticulars of 
some of the individual sources of 
revenue : — 

— During the year the sales 
amounted to £495 Jod., an in 
crease of £1715 over last year, whilst 
the stock on hand is valued at £33^^ 
as against £165. 

Dairy Herd , — Owing to the leduc 
tion of the original area the stock has 
been culled down to the value of £721, 
as against £810 last year, but the 
revenue from the herd has decreased 
by £20 onlv. 

18434. 
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Horses . — There have been a few changes in our stock of horses, and 
their value now stands at £,^21 as against £^0^ for last year. 

Garden and Nursery . — The receipts from this branch were £2^6, ex- 
clusive of the fruit and vegetables consumed on the premises. A ship- 
ment of 300 cases of apples sent to Liverpool averaged 9s. 6(1. per case, 
which is considerably more than would have been received in the Mel- 
bourne market. Last year, over 1,000 cases were picked, and this year 
a greater (quantity and a Ix^tter class of fruit is anticipated. 

Colonists^ Board and Lodging . — During the year there has Wen a 
great demand for colonists In the hx'al farmers. The men working in 
the district and Warding at the colon\ have paid £j6i for board and 
lodging as against £16 in 1904; £ny £49^ 1906-7; and 

;^3o, 1907-8. As over 400 ajjditional acres of onions are being planted 
in the district, it is anticipated that a greater number of our men wdll 
W required for the onion and j-^tato cro]>s this season than last. 



COLONISTS CUTTING FIREWOOD. 


During the year £2^4 15s. 9d. was deducted from the cheques given 
to the colonists for goods supplied to them whilst at the colony. If this 
amount be added to the revenue the total w^ould W £2,12} i6s. id. 


The following gaxls were sold to the colonists: - 

Tobacco ... ...» 

Stores 

Stamps 

Boots and clothing 
Board «and lodging 
Railway tickets 


s d. 

B3 17 4 
17 9 1 
1 13 9 

31 16 II 
III 90 

28 9 8 


£m *5 9 


On the expenditure side of the ledger it will be seen that the trustees 
spent certain moneys to bring the colony up-to-date, for example, £121 
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for })igs, some pnre-brecl Yorkshire pigs having been tought to replace the 
old sows. The result has been ver) satisfactory as there have l^n con- 
tinual demands for the young stock-* a numl>er of weaners having realized 
jQz 3 ®* each for stud purposes. In removing the old pigstyes and build- 
ing the present up-to-date piggery, material was expended. 

On account of the incix^ased weekh average luiinber of men, 64.2 as 
against 47.7 of last )ear, the food account went up; but, when it is 
rememlx^red that the men are given three good meals per day at a cost 
of 3s. rod. per week pn^r man, the increase is fulh explained. It will 
thus be seen that by judicious management every item of economy is 
studied without reducing the ration. 

leaking the items on the general balance-sheet it will be seen that since 
the trustees were appointed (1905) a Government grant of ^£500 per ^ear 
has l)een received, whilst the total grant for the first four years of the 
colon) ’s existence was ;£i2,io7 10s. 7d. , for the first year it was 



COLONISTS HOEING BEANS. 

;£4,8i 3 158. 2d., with ^614 los. id. from public subscri]>tion. The 
original area of the colony was 822 acres, valued at ^21; jier acre with 
improvements, but from tim<‘ to time it has K^en reduced and now con- 
sists of 420 acres. Each year, 5 per cent, for depreciation on buildings 
has l)een written off, the valuation now standing at ^^1,864. 

In the i)rofit and loss account it will l>e noticed that a loss of ^£352 
for the )ear is shown, whilst for 1907-8 it was ^594* 1906-7, 

;£83o. ' It will thus tie seen that the goal of self-support is in sight. 

For the last thret^ years the total loss was whilst for the previous 

ten years it amounted to ;£i5,03i. 

The farm manager (Mr. J. J. Willoughbv), gardener (Mr. A. P. 
Prout), Ixxikkeeper, (Mr. A. I. Spinks), and dairyman (Mr. A. Deveson) 
continue to work with zeal and intelligence. 7 'he trustees are also in- 
debted to Mr. W. H. Grate, secretary, for the valued and loyal as- 
sistance* he has at all times displayed in the performance of his duties. 
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LEONGATHA LABOUR 

RECKIFrS AND PAYMENTS FOR TWELVE 


Receipts. 


Bank Balances — 
Trust Account 
Wages Account 


Paid at Troas\iry out of Vote for Labour 0-olony 
Live Stock — 

Bees 

Poultry 

Pigs 

Sheep 

Cattle 

Dairy Herd . . 

Horstis 
Dairy 
Nursery . . 

Farm Produce 

Colonists’ Board and Lodging 
Food, Sale of Hides, &c. . . 

Wages, Agricultural Department 
Rent 

Boots and Clothing 

Prizes, Leongatha Agricultiiral Show 

Miscellaneous Receipts 


694 13 4 
8 6 10 

702 19 2 

543 19 9 


7 

7 

6 

0 

3 

<) 

495 

16 

10 

99 

5 

10 

18 

0 

8 

9 

10 

0 

76 

0 

0 

497 

15 

0 

236 

2 

4 

33 

18 

10 

161 

5 

5 

00 

14 

11 

124 

1 

5 

2 

7 

6 

10 

1 

3 

5 

5 

0 

11 

4 

4 


1,847 0 4 


Sales to Colonists — £ s. d. 

Tobacco . . , . 83 17 4 

Stores . . . . 17 4 7 

Stamps .. 1 13 9 

Boots and (.^lothing .. 33 11 0 

Board and Lodging , . 1119 0 

Railw'ay Fares . . 28 9 8 


£276 5 10 


£3,093 19 3 
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COLONY. 

MONTHS ENDED 30th JUNE, 1909. 

Payments. 

Stores 

plant and Tools . . 

Bedding 

Farm IVoduce 

Boots and Clothing 

Food 

Tobacco 

InsiiraiKio 

Furniture 

Manure . , 

Dairy 

Maintenancjc Plant 
Ccrieral Exponaea., 

Building Materials 
Kailway Freights 
Hallway Fares 
Nursery 
Wages . . 

Salaries . . 

Stamps . . 

Printing and Stat ionery 
Water Serviee 

Live Stock — 

Pigs 

Horses 

Dairy Herd . . 


Discounts Allowed 

Bank Balances — 

Trust Account 
Wages Account 


290 12 1 
8 17 10 
34 14 0 
188 18 0 
r»3 10 10 
319 17 8 
79 14 S 
40 14 6 
7 12 8 
53 11 3 
46 10 9 
65 2 8 
65 14 5 
163 14 5 
103 5 11 
129 7 0 
84 16 2 
439 1 1 8 

473 15 0 


4 3 2 
2 16 0 
8 18 6 


— 

--- 

— 

2.6<U> 


8 

121 

5 

6 




40 

2 

6 




50 

0 

0 




— 

— 

— 

211 

s 

0 




2,877 

13 

8 




24 

6 

9 




2,853 

6 

11 

219 

19 

9 




20 

12 

7 




— 

. — 

- 

240 

12 

4 




£3,093 

19 

3 


E. J. NEVELL, (!hairiuan, 

Leongatha Labour Colony. 
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LlA«ir.lTlBS. 

Advanced by (j!overnim‘nt — 

1893- 4 

1894 - .■) 

189rM) 

1899-7 

1897- 8 

1898- 9 

1899- 1900 

1900- 1 

1901- 2 

1902- 3 

1903- 4 
1904 T) 

1905.4) 

1900-7 

1907- 8 

1908- 9 


LEONGATHA LABOUR 
HALANOK-SHEET 

£ •*}.(/. £ s. 

4,213 15 2 
3,203 8 0 
2,473 13 1 
2,219 14 4 
2,729 13 ^ 2 
4,091 8 1 

3,884 5 11 
3,000 0 0 
2,374 3 0 
3,027 7 10 
1,998 18 11 
999 19 7 
499 19 9 
499 19 10 
449 18 7 
549 19 9 


£30,810 5 0 

Lv89 value of 391 acj es 1 rood 0 perches, 
land ineluded in original (Colony, 
and iinproved^by (V)lony Funds, now 
resumed by Lands Department, as £ 8. d. 

p(;r valuation, £13 Os. Od. per acre . . 5,219 13 7 

Le88 original value, £l per acre . . 391 5 7 

4 828 8 0 

« 

£31,987 17 0 

Public Subscriptions, 1893-4 .. .. .. 614 10 1 

32,602 7 7 

Sundry Creditors . . , . . . . . . . . . I 3 I 5 2 


£32,733 12 9 
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COLONY. 

30th JUNE, 1900. 


Assets. 


Bank BalanceH — 

Trust Account 
Wages Account 

Uolonists’ Jjcdger Account, being Amount owing hy 
Colonists and Ex*( -olonists 
Stock in Hand — 

Dairy Herd .. 

Pigs‘ 

Sheep 
Hors(*K 
p4)ullry 
Water vServicc 
Stores 

Urow'ing ( Vops . . . . 

NurH(‘ry 

Printing and Stationery 
Harness ... 

Tniplmncnts . 

Bedding 

Food 

Building Materials 
Manure .... 

Furnituri' ... 

Tobacco 

Fodder, Se(*d, &c. 

Plant and Tools 
Dairy 

Boots and (Uothing 
Stamps 


Buildings 

Lrss Buildings pull(*d dowm and 
riMiioved 

i) per cent. D(‘preciation 


£ .s (I 

183 0 0 
(»7 0 0 


Add New^ Buildings, Pig-styes, Yards, Sheds, ami 
Alterations 

Land— 422 acres, at £25 per acre 
Profit and Loss — 

Balance Forward 

Add Loss on Transactions for 1908-9 


£ ,v. d. 


219 

20 

19 

12 

9 

7 

€ 

s. 

d. 

721 

5 

0 

330 

5 

0 

4 

10 

0 

321 

0 

0 

7 

10 

3 

120 

15 

0 

93 

0 

4 

1 55 

10 

0 


19 

9 

1 

7 

2 

49 

12 

3 

357 

19 

9 

(>1 

17 

(> 

17 

10 

8 

8 

9 

0 

10 

18 

0 

95 

13 

4 

0 

13 

2 

333 

10 

9 

395 

0 

4 

4 

3 

5 

4 

11 

5 

.> 

5 

<) 

J ,520 

0 

0 


250 

0 

0 

.270 

0 

0 


£ .V. d. 

240 12 4 
82 18 4 


3,188 .-> 7 


.594 0 0 

1,S(U 0 0 

10,550 0 0 

1(1.454 8 10 

35.3 7 8 

10,807 K) (» 


£32,733 12 9 


E. J. NEVELL. (Uiairnian, 

Audited and found correct— Leongatha Labour Colony. 

J. T. B. DALTON. 

E. R. MOUNTJOY. 

18.8.09. 
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Fro fit and Loss Account — Year 1908-9. 


Growing crops 





Irrigation Plant 





Board and lodging 





Cattle 





Horses 





Pigs 





Poultry 





P'urniturc 





Rent 





Dairy 





Nursery 





Harness 





Discount 



£ s. 

d. 

Garnered crops 



52 0 

3 

Bedding 



10 lO 

6 

'robacco 



2 17 

10 

Stores 



233 18 

2 

Boots and tlothing 



10 3 

8 

Railway fares 



c)o 14 

4 

Dairy herd ... 



124 13 

0 

Sheep 



2C) 2 

2 

Building materials 



16^ 14 

II 

Pl.int and tools 
Manure 



25 3 
73 7 

9 

9 

Fodder, Seeds, iSlrc , 




I 

Food . . 



268 2 

10 

Railway freights 



()6 2 

I 

Printing and stationery 


4 S 

I 

Maintenance 



72 10 

5 

General Kxpenses 



7^ S 

1) 

Wage.s 



380 17 

T 

Salaries 



472 5 

0 

Insurance 


... 40 T4 

^2,228 II 

6 

1 1 

I alue 

oj St(Hk on 

hand yoih ]unt , 

IfjOf) 


D.iiry herd 
Pigs . . 

Sheep 

Horses 

Poultry 

Water service ... 

Stores 

Growing crops 
Nursery 

Printing and stationcr^ 

Harness 

Implements 

Bedding 

Food 

Building materials 
Manure 
Furniture 
Tobacco 

Fodder, seeds, &c., 
Plant and tools 
Dairy 

Boots and clothing 
Stamps 


Cr, 

£ s- d- 

... 70 ID O 

16 II O 

... in 9 o 
13 o 8 

48 4 6 

••• 545 2 4 
4 12 9 

2 17 5 

3 6 

... 459 18 10 

... 22^ o 3 

7 7 3 

... 24 6 9 


/GS3r 4 3 



s. 

d. 

721 

5 

0 


5 

0 

4 

10 

0 

3*^1 

0 

0 

7 

16 

3 

126 

*5 

0 

93 

0 

4 

*55 

10 

0 

6g 

IQ 

9 

I 

7 

2 

49 

12 

3 

357 

19 

9 

61 

*7 

6 

*7 

16 

8 

8 

9 

0 

16 

i8 

0 

95 

13 

4 

2 

*3 

2 

333 

16 

9 

395 

0 

4 

4 

3 

5 

4 

II 

5 

2 

5 

6 


£3aSS c; 7 
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Farm Manager’s Report. 

During the year the old hojsc- 
paddock (5 acres) was grubbed, 
and all wood therefrom cut up for 
firewood; afterwards it wasplanted 
with potatoes. Portion of the 
flat in the old pig- paddock was 
elcared and tlie stumps charred 
out. All timber lying on the 
ground in No. 9 paddock is being 
•cut up for firewood. Ferns have 
been cut three times during the 
year and used as bedding for 
horses and pigs. All fences and 
gates have been repaired, and 
new gates made; IT) chains of 
new fencing have been erected, 
and 30 chains of old have been 
shifted. 

The old ])igstyes have been 
removed and a tiew ])iggery 
erected. The building is 120 
feet by 30 feet wide, exclusive of 
exercise yards (5 feet) running 
the full length of both sides of tlx* 
building. The site, filled to a 
level within a brick casing, is 
floored with brick, grouted in. 
i>()wn the centre, between the 
rows of pens, runs the train 
track for the conveyance of food 
from the feed house at the top 
cud. The fiens on each side have* 
been constructed to a uniform 
size, viz., 10 feet x 12 feet, and 
each oi)ens out into its own cxer- 
<i'mo yard of 5 feet x 12 feet. In 
tln^ sleeping space, a movable 
false floor of battens has been 
introduced, raised 2 inches 
^ibovc the floor proper, which 
has a slope of six inches to 
the rear by 4 inches to the 
further side, so that cleansing 
operations by means of a hose is 
R matter of greatest ease, as the 
water is laid on throughout. 



GENERAL VIEW OF PIGGERY AND YARDS. 
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Following the natural fall from the the drainage passes to 

the general drain which is outside the exercise yards. The general 



drain is 2 feet 6 inches wide and shallow, and traverses the full length 
of the building. The drainage is then carried to the pit two chains. 


INTERIOR OF NEW PIGGERY, 
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away, from whence the manure is 
oonveyed to the paddocks for fertilizing 
purposes. These main drains also take 
the place of races along which the 
animals may be travelled to the 
various pens, or from thence to the 
market cart. 

Moulded concrete, with a plugged 
outlet for cleansing purposes, provides 
a cheap and indestructible trough. A 
swinging door that swings from the 
bottom inwardly keeps the animal 
from the troughs while the food is 
being placed therein. In addition, an 
upward sliding door is placed to allow 
4icces8 to the exercise yards, the re- 
mainder of the outward w-all of each 
pen being pivoted at the sides, so as to 
l)e swung open when necessary tor the 
admission of air and sunlight. The 
building is crowned with a lantern roof 
with alternate louvre and glass, pro- 
viding both light and ventilation. 

On the sloping ground adjoining 
tlicro are 20 yards for the breeding 
sows, each yard being chains long 
by chain wide with an open shelter 
shed with its back to the prevailing 
winds After supplying the wants of 
the animals under cover the feed trolly 
with its load may continue its course 
down the hill between these yards, 
thus reducing the carrying of feed to a 
minimum. In addition, five 3-acre 
])addocks have been fenced off and 
shelter sheds have been constructed 
for the breeding sows. 

The cottage in No. 9 paddock 
has been pulled down and converted 
into a feed room, 50 feet x 30 
feet, at the north end of the piggery. 
The ground was excavated to a depth 
of 3 feet at one end so a.s to bring 
the floor level. The milk tank on 
wheels with its load of milk can be 
pulled alongside the building and 
the milk flow turned direct into the 
vats inside the building, thus saving 
time and labour. Three 8o-gal]on 
coppers have been built in to cook 
the feed for the pigs, and these can 



SOME OF THE BROOD SOWS 
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Vk" emptit'd straiglit into the feed trollv. Ample room has been allowed 
tor milk vats, bedding, j)otatoes, and other fodder. 

The cost of the buildings, yards, &e. (not including old material) 
was about ^28^, The work was carried out entirely by colonists, no 
outside lalx)ur l)eing employed. Further alterations to the yards and 
surroundings to make them ]x?rfect have yet to Ije made. The styes 
will hold 120 pigs, and will be used for fattening purfx)ses, the .sows 
i)eing kept in the yards. A small hut for the pig attendants has been 
built, and a metal road made from the dairy to the piggery. 



OATS, PEAS, AND BEANS FOR SILAGE. 


'The following croj>s wore grown during the \ear : — 

Wheat and oats for hay (2^ tons per acre) 

Peas (20 bushels per acre) 

Oats, peas, and beans for green stuff and silage (4I tons per jure) 
Tick beans (30 bushels per acre) 

Maire (Sg tons per acre, grown on hillside) . . 

Potatoes (4 tons per acre) 

Mangolds (25 tons per acre) 

Lucerne (so^^n in drills in Noveinbei, fed do\Mi twice) 

Orchard and garden 


47 Acres. 

4 



4 u 
oj acrc- 
18 acres. 


Total ... ... ... ... . . .. 156^ acres. 


Excellent silage to the extent of 210 tons w\as made from the oats, 
j)ea,s, and beans. This, when anaU zed, gave the following result ~ 


Moisture 

Ash 

Total proteids ... 
Crude fibre ... 
Nitrogen free extract 
Ether extract ... 


Samples as received, 
per cent. 

32.20 

4.40 

. . Q.22 

«8-35 
33-43 
. . 2.40 


Calculated cn dry basis, 
jier cent 

6.48 

13.60 

27.08 

49.30 

3-53 
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The silage was exhibited 
at the local Agricultural 
Show, and was awarded 
first prize. 

The potatoes turned out 
well ; Brown’s River in 
good ground yielded o tons 
to the acre, Snow-flake and 
White Elephant, grown for 
pig feed, were put in late 
in January, and arc return- 
ing 3 tons to the acre. 
Mangolds did very well ; 
lucerne, sown for experi- 
ment, is doing fairly. 
Ample provision is being 
made for plenty of feed for 
the coming year. 

Most of the cocksfoot 
grass on thti farm pastures 
was eaten out last year by 
the Take-all grub ; a large 
portion was resown with 
cocksfoot, rye, tiofoil, and 
clover. With the exception 
of the tiefoil. all the seed 
came up well, and the pas- 
ture is in fair order. The 
Take-all grub has done a 
little damag(3 this year. 
An emleavour will bemadt^ 
during the coming year to 
get flats drained, and this 
will greatly improve them, 

Caft/(\ — The cattle are 
in s[)lciidid ordei. d'he 
average number (J cows 
milked for the year was 
51, the retiiruv for cream 
alone being £479 9.s. od. 
On account of .shortage of 
feed last winter half the 
c.ovvs were out grazing on 
the plains at a cost 
of £35 and returned in 
low condition. 'The amoniit 
of blitter fat was 10, ISO 
lbs. as against 9,2 75 i lbs. 
last year. Although the 
prices were good the ruling 
rates were lower than in 
the previous years. 
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The st()(!k are well looked after by the dair\man, and have been fed 
on silage. The silage (oats, peas, and l)eans) formed a balanced ration, 
and during the period in which it was fed to the cows the butter fat in- 
creased ij lbs. p)er cow for the fortnight. When it was finished the cows 
were then fed on maize silage, and the butter fat decreased 1} lbs. per 
cow for the same period. The former gave such good results that 17 
acres of the same mixture have t^een sown this vear, and should yield 
80 tons, and be ready to feed to the cows at the latter end of Def:emtber. 

The milk is weighed daily and tested once a month, and records kept. 
For the year the lowest test of the bulk milk was 4.2 in October, the 



INTERIOR OF MILKING SHED. 


average being 4.5. Amongst the herd are some very good Jerseys, and 
during the year a pure Jersey bull of undoubted dairy (]uality was 
bought. At the local show the Jerseys were awarded ist and 2nd prizes 
in the aged cows, and ist and 2nd in the two-year class. Only a few 
of the crossbred Holsteins have been milked, but they have done well. 
The best one gave 50 ij gallons of milk with a .^.2 test (average) for the 
year. 

The cattle now on the property are as follow: — 


Dairy cows ... ' 

Dairy heifers, 2 years old 
Heifer calves 
Bulls 

Commercial cattle 


79 

27 

8 

4 

4 


Horses.— TheK are thirteen on the farm, including a fine eighteen- 
months’ old filly. They are all in splendid condition, and three of the 
draught mares are due to foal this season. The horses are fed on chaff 
grown on the colony, and their condition speaks for its quality. 
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Pigs. Ihe demand for pigs has l)een ver\ good and the prices high. 
The sales for the year amounted to ^£49$ 9s. lod., and the value of 
those killed for consumption on the farm £15. Stores were bought on 
account of some of the sr>ws missing. Seven Yorkshire sows and one 



STABLES AND BARN. 


\()rkshire tx^ar for bre^-ding purpcxses were also purchased, and of their 
progeny five sow.s and one boar have already been sold, and several orders 
have b(*cn booked. 



BROOD MARES. 


I have l>een crossing the Yorkshire boar with the Berkshire sow, and 
the re.sult is a fine thick stock> pig- in the majority of cases while in 
colour, and weighing 80 lbs. at six wec'ks. From exi)erien('e this year it 
is ])roved that in selling a black or white pig of even weight, the latter 
will bring 5s. more than the black every time. The brood sow's (42) on 
hand are all in pig, and! have started to farrowL 

Provision is being made to grow as mu(‘h feed as possible for the pigs 
.so as to save buying; 30 acres of ])eas, and t 2 acres barley are being 
put in, and later on 15 acres of potatoes wnll be planted. The amount 
paid for pig feed for the year was ^65 14^^. id., ;.c., butter milk 

£^2 7s. 6d., barley and pen meal 6s. 7d. The rest was grown 
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f>n the wlony and charged to the pig account. Fax greater returns are 
anticipated from this industr\' during the coming \ear as the new piggery 
is now completed, and the pigs can be given better attention. 

At the close the stock consisted of the following : — 

C'rossbie(i bietMlmg sows .. .. . 34 

Pedigree Yorkshire sows ... ... ... 8 

Porkeis ... ... ... ... ... 

Stores ... ... ... ... ••• 80 

Suokeis ... . ... . ... 10 

Yorkshire boars ... ... ... . 2 

Ticrkshiie boars ... ... ... ... i 

Total ... t . . . ... 174 

-The leef is all slaughtered on the colony. Earl\ in the year 
cattle were dear, but 1 have managed to buy at average cost ol 148. 2d., 
per ]Oo lbs. (general average). 

Colonists.- - colonists on the average have Ix^cn a very fair lot r*)f 
men who do a reasonable amount of work in a day. When first taking 
charge, thirteen months ago, I found that nearly every colonisTs aim 
was to do .ns little as ]X>ssil>le, and to stop others from working if in- 
clined to do so, and these men were the biggest fault-finders on the place. 

1 told tliem that thev were expected to do a fair tiling, and then noiilfl be 
treated likewise. 'Phis iKjlicv I have endeavoured to follow out. If a 
colonist do(\s fair work his wages are rai.sed ; those who do not, get no 
lise, and thevse found loafing di.smissed, wdth tht' under.st.anding that then 
will not l>e taken back. A large number come back regnlnrh to the 
colony and acknowledge its benefits to them. Only in one instance ha\<* 

I had abusive language from a colonist. Tlieir (‘onduct is veiy good, 
and they are easily managed if taken properly and quietly, firmness at 
all times L>eing necessary. A few come who ate physicallx incapable of 
work, and these are given as light work as possible. As far as ]X>ssif>le, 
men are put on w^ork most suitable to them and profitable to us. If a 
colonist desires to learn any particular work, Ik* is ])ut at it and taught. 
A jiractice is ahvays made never to send a lazy man to out.side emplov- 
ment. The colonists know this, and therefore work better. T have 
secured the confidence of kxral employers by sending them good men, and 
the result is far more employment for the men at better wages. 

During the year we have had numerous visitors from various parts 
of tiie world, besides farmers from the surrounding districts. Informa- 
tion has l)een supplied on dairying, pigs, and silage, witli good results. 
Several officers fropi the Agricultural and Lands Departments have visited 
the colony, and I am always plea.sed to sec and confer xvith them. 


Rainfall 

for the Year 1908-9. 


1908. 

July 


2.92 

August ... 


3.20 

September 


3.57 

Octobci 


2.57 

November 

*«« 

1.70 

December 


6.64 

1909. 

J anuary 


2.71 

February 


1.28 

March ... 


1.02 

April 

... 

3,69 

May 

••• 

2.87 

June 

••• •** ••• 

5.6s 


32.72 


30 r\ov., i9og.] 
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Gardener’s Report. 

Orchard. — On taking charge of the orchard T found the trees generally 
in a fairly healthy state, but in an ill-pruned condition, being far too 
thick and carrying about half as manv branches again as is necessar} 
in a well-pruned tree. This entailed a lot of work thinning out, which 
was done witl) good results. 

Tw^o blocks of orchard had been iisod as i)oultr\ runs, lK*ing enclosed 
with wire netting for that pnr]x}se. I’his part was in an untilled con- 
dition, and on that account some ol the trees were slunving signs of 
weakness and getting hard in the bark, proving that cultivation was again 
necessary. Two lands among the j)ear trees w^ere carrsing a heavy sole 
of Paspalurn, causing the trees to be in a ver\ weak state. 'Phis was 
removed and cultivation carried on with satisfactory results. The black 
currants on the flat w'ore fairly healthy, but carrying too inui'li old w(K>d. 
The gooseberry }>atc ]3 w\as in a bad way, a large pen'entage having died 



PRUNING IN THE ORCHARD. 

out and the rest iatnng in a weak state. These T deemed advisable to 
root out, and the land is now being used for growing vegetables. The 
riis])berry canes mostly were g<K)d, the exceptions Uing on the lowest part 
of the land where a g(K)d man\ bushes were d\ing owing to the land being 
Kk) wet in winter. The fig trees not Ix'ing considered profitable w^cre re- 
moved, the land being used for early p<3tatoc‘s last season. The almond 
trct\s w^ere also considered unprofitable in this climate and, with the ex- 
ception of five trees, were removed and burnt, the hind now^ i)eing used 
for tomato growing. 

(jeJierally sj^aking, the trees are at present in good condition having 
madt‘ g(X)d growth during the past season, csjxcially w^here the crops 
w^ere light. 

The apy)le trees, with the excejition of about four varieties, liore 
very good crops, the fruit Ixing nearly all clean and well grown. The 
l)est varieties wxn*e Reinette de Canada, Rome beauty, Sturmer. Five 
Crow'n, and Jonathan ; the light crops being Munro’s Favourite, Dunielow 's 
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Seedling, Northern Spy, and Adams’ 
Peannain Pears were a patchy crop ; 
Vicar of Winkfield on the whole aver- 
aged about a medium crop; Winter(k)le. 
light ; and the row of mixed varieties 
carried a very fair crop. Cherry plums 
were also light, but the Japanese were 
heavy. Raspberries turned out very 
well, cotisidering the dry weather ex 
ptuienced during the picking season. 
Hr)th red and black currants yielded 
good crops of fruit of first class quality, 
some of the latter being es[)ecially fine 
Taking the orchard as a whole, the 
yield weis very sadafactory. The 
total sales for the year amounted to 
i>i88 i8h. 

Woolly Aphis has again made its 
appearance on a few tiees of seveial 
varieties. Red Spider and Mussel 
Scale are present on several trees, but 
I intend to spray for these with crude 
petroleum, I am sorry to say that the 
codlin moth is in the orchard, but only 
to a slight extent. During the coming 
season T intend to adopt means to 
stamp out this {»cst. Having been in* 
formed that Black Spot had in previous 
years been very bad in both apples 
and pears I took extra precautions and 
sprayed the whole of the trees twice 
with Bordeaux mixture, the result 
being an almost perfectly clean crop 
of fruit, only a few odd specimens 
showing traces of that disease. 

Vegetable Ganlen , — Though a fairly 
large amount of vegetables has been 
produced, success has not been as great 
as might have been expected, chiefly 
owing to the dry season and a shortage 
of water. Cabbages did only fairly 
well ; they suffered a good deal from 
the ravages of blight and cabbage moth* 
the dry season being favourable to both 
these pests. Peas generally did well 
all through the season, especially the 
late crop on the flat. The same 
remark applies to French beans, which 
stood the dry weather very well, and 
bore good crops. Onions only did 
fairly well, the weather being too dry 
for successful onion culture. 



PpRTION OF THE VEGETABLE QARDEN, ORCHARD IN BACK GROUND. 
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ORCHARD NOTES. 

h. A'. Pescott, Principal f School of Horticulture^ Burnley, 

Keep the soil surface well stirred. 

spray for Codliri Moth, Pear Slug, Peach Aphis, and Root Borer. 

Rxairiiue graft ties ; rub off unnecessary shoots on young trees. 

The various cultivating implements and the sjira) pump should be very 
mucli in evidence during the month. Bountiful rains during the past 
winter have thoroughly soaked the subsoil, and there should be an ample 
suppl) of moisture for the sustenance of the trees, and for the production 
of fruit, provided it be properly ('t>nserved. This can only be done by 
keeping the soil surface in as fine a condition as iKjssible ; and it should 
lx? rememliered that to keep the soil in a gcx>d tilth is the first and main 
condition for successful results. No matter iiow good or how rich a soil 
nia\ lx-, if the surface is not well stirred, and well earth-rnulched, the 
moistun* evaiJorates from the soil, and the tree is not able to take advantage 
of its lertility. 

Where hay crops have been .grown amongst trees — and this is a very 
harmful practice (excejit on deep, rich, and moist alluvial soils) owing to 
the larg<‘ amount of moi.sture removed b) the crop -the ground should be 
w(*ll ploughed and harrowed immediately after the crop has been taken off, 
SD as to ('ons(‘rve what moisture has been left in the soil. 

Codlin Moth spra\ing should now^ he in full swing. The advice given 
in last month's ‘‘Notes’’ should be read and followed very carefull}. 
Tht^ lessons of la.st season should lx? remembered ; and apple and pear 
growers should make up their minds to carry on the sj)ra\ing right through 
the season, so as to insure against a possible severe attack by late broods. 
The first capture of a ('odlin Moth recorded last season in the Southern 
districts was re|K>rted from Diamond CVeek on i6th October. At Harcourt, 
the first rnotli was caught on 10th October. At the Burnley Gardens the 
first eggs for this season were observed on 20th October. Fre(]uent spray- 
ings will be nec'es.sary at the ])resent time, as owing to the expansion of 
the growing fruit, this is the onlv means of insuraiK'e against loss. Arsenate 
of lead is now the recognised spray for Codlin ]Sl<vth. and this is prrx'urable 
under many different brands. 

Arsenate of lead may also he used against the Pear and Cherrv Slug, 
care IxMiig taken that it is not sprayed on when the ri])ening season is 
approaching — hellebore should then be used. Tobacco solutions are also 
very effective, but should be used with caution, as the nicotine may taint 
the fruit, should it be far advanced. The Pear and Cherry Slug does 
far more damage than is gencrallv understood. The foliage of the trees 
lieing largely, if not altogether destroyed by its attacks, there are no 
means for the elalx>ration of the sap, which is so necessary to the huildii>g 
up of the fruit buds for the next season. The hark is also ex])Osed to the 
direct rays of the sun, and thus sun-scald, over-heated sap, gumming, and 
vnriou.s other undesirable conditions are induced. 

If trees have not already been sprayed for Woolly Aphis, Red Spider 
(Brvobia)^ and Peach A])his, the tobacco or oth('r nicotine solutions should 
be used without delay. For light attacks of Woolly Aphis, the sulphur- 
potash paint may be used, aud it wdll give excellent results. The formula 
for this paint was given in the February, T907, numl)er of the lournaU 
and it may be repeated for the benefit of tho.se who wish to trv it. Dissolve 
2 lbs. sulphate of potash in | gallon of water, and then mix in 2 lbs. of 
sulphur. When a thorough nr.ixture is formed, add sufficient rayv linseed 
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oil to dilute it to the consistency of ordinary house paint. It may then 
be brushed on to the parts affected. This mixture will keep; and should 
it thicken it may again be reduced by the addition of more linseed oil. 
This is a very effective paint, and is easily handled where the attacks ot 
Woolly Aphis are too light to \varrant the use of the spra\ pump. 


SHERRY: ITS MAKING AND REARING. 

/•'. dc Castilla, GoiCrnmcnt Viticulturist. 

{Concluded from fage 630.) 

Natural Increase in Strength. 

That the alcoliulic strength of sherry increases on .storage in the 
bodegas, lias alread\ lx‘en pointed out (page 519). d’hoiigh I was eon- 
\inced of tlie ncciirac\ of the statements made to me concerning it, in Jeie/, 
it is so little in act'ordance with usual cellar ex[)erience that J was glad 
of an opportiinitv, on m\ return to Tranc(% of dis('ussing the subject with 
Professor Bouffaid, ol tht* ^lont])ellier School, He was able to fully 
(’orrohorate what I had been told in Jerev. and mentioned similar cases 
which had come under his notice in France, especially in parts of thei 
Koussillun distiict, where the natural strength of some of the wdnes made 
is high. He knew of special wines, kept in <Msk for \ears, in lofts of 
farm houses, where the natural increa.se in strength had tx;en considerable. 
The conditions under which siK’h incj*e.jse oci’urrtxl are ver\ different^ to 
those prevailing in ccxjI underground cellars, but similar to those met with 
in the well ventilated, aliovegroiind bodegas, of Jerez. The factors 
lespcjiisible for such changes, and the physical laws whic’h govern them, an.' 
extremely complex, nor do they appear to have been ex]x*rlnK‘ntall v inve.sti- 
gated. They are, no doubt, intimatel> connected wdtii the t<‘nsions of 
alcohol and water vapours, given off by mixtures of these liquids, in dif- 
lerent ])roi)ortions under different conditions t>f temt>erature, pressure, ullage 
ot the cask, dryness of the air, &rc., each of which exerts its influence, 
d<x*.s also the wocid wdik'h the cask is made. It has long hejm knowm 
that spirits kept in bladders increase very considerablv in stiength, water 
passing thrraigh the nKanlwane and e\ajK)rating at its surface more readily 
than alcohol. The wood of the cask at)}xMrs to a('t in like manner, and it 
is to thi.s articMi that tin* iiw'iease is, in all prohahilitv, mainly due. 
It is, of course, only relative, there being no real gain in the absolute 
(juantify of ah’ohol pn*sent, as wmiild oc'cur wTre the phenomenon due 
to fermentation. A portion of the alcohol evaporates also, but its loss 
being nuK'h slower than that of watiT, a relative gain, or, in other w^oids 
an increase in .strength is observed. 

This development is better known in .spirit stores than in wdne cellars. 
In the ccK)l and often moist atmosphere of the latter, conditions are 
entirely different, the loss of water being considerably retariled, so much 
so that, instead of an increase, a slight diminution of strength mav result. 
In fact, this is usually what is noticed in a cool, well-kept wine cellar. 
A. similar increase has often observed in the case of brandy and other, 
alcoholic liquors stored in bemd and accurately gauged at regular intervals 
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under Excise supervision. The increase is not due to fermentation of 
unchanged sugar, for many of the wines in which it is most noticeable, 
are quite dry, and therefore contain no more sugar after the close of their 
first fermentation.* 

This natural increase is slow, but, under the conditions obtaining in 
the Jerez bodegas, it seems to be constant, sufficiently so for a high 
strength to be reached after a number of years. Several old afiadas were 
shown to me which, thougli probably never fortified, had reached strengths 
of over 40 per cent, (proof). Some of these were 60 years old and over. 
These are, of course, exceptional wines, but they are striking examples 
of the steady gain in strength which takes place under the conditions ruling 
in the bode‘gas in which sherries are reared and matured. 

Fortification. 

Natural increase, however, is not sufficiently rajiid to bring the strength 
of the wine to the point re(iuired by the trade, wjtliin a reasonalile time. 
1'he great bulk of the slicrrv of commenv is, therefore, more or less forti- 
tied before Ijeing shipped, the strength l)eing usual!) raised to something 
n\er 30 per cent, (proof). It is true that some sherries are shipped at a 
lower strength, rhi(^fl) lighten linos and niaii/anillas ; a certain f]iiantity ol 
these two t)p€*s enters England at the lower dut\ chargerl on wine belo'W 
30 j)er cent, (proof), but tlie great Imlk J>a)s the higher duty. 

-Much capital was made out (d the fact tliat sheiry was a highl\ fortified 
wine, a few \ears bac'k, hv eertain j)ersons, in Kngland, who made a 
prejudiced attack on llie w'liolf*someness of the wine, Tht' unfairness 
of tlu^se strictures must strike any one who takes an impartial vicAv of the 
f|iiestion. No doulit fortification enabled the wine to hetUa* keep its 
I'ondilion, and it may h(' this that first l<‘d to the practice many Ncarp. 
ago, but th<il it is not necessary for the j)ur[;ose is evidenced l)\ the 
lighUu* sherri(‘s which, though shi])pi‘d at a moder.itt^ strength, retain their 
condition in a satis fac'tr)!^ manmT. l^'ortiiH'ation i" resorted to because 
tlie trade recpiires it, and it is manifestly unfair to blame the merchants 
of Jerez for sup])l)ing the t\pe of wine whii'li is ordered from them in 
greatest quantity. 

Tlu‘ spirit used tor the piir|K>se is highlv oTtifK'd, and usualh of a 
strength of alnait 65 ])er cent. over-prcKil . (ireat rare ohseiwed in ils selee 
tion. A wdne, in the making of wliic'h sucli eart‘ is taktai to avoid the hastit 
taint (page 582), is naturally only fortified with faultless spirit. Absolute 
iieutraiit) is all the n;ore iiecessarv since fortificaii<in mainK takes place 
after withdrawal finm tlu* soleras, and theoTore immialiatidv hefoie ship- 
meni.t The difTerenc(‘ betw^een the spirit used in the fort ifira tion of ])oit (see 
Journal^ ^larch, 1908, pagi^ 186) and of slienx is \t'r\ striking, both are 
of excellent quality, hut radically different in strength, character, and 
morle of distillation. 


• A oaso of siinihiir in is incut loiirU In C A. ei,iin)’lcn and L M. Tolnmn in 

a note on “ Whitikey Stored in Wood; changes tahiny place in." Join. Am ('hem. So( . IHOS. :lo, 

“ Thirty -OIK' barrels of mw stnrits, rcj»n*scntinfr t.\iics ot rxc wln^Kcw jind Houihon (imu'/cl \\hiskc\n 

. . . . were act apart ill difTercnt storc« iMiiiiif* the > tin s ot stoiaife tht' \ olutne of 

tlie spirit (liminiHiied in man \ (*asea In one-half, this lo-^s of \oliime la not due stricdh to eMiporation, 
but to osnioHiM throujfh tlie ])Oios of the wood, and ih pends \er\ laijirelx on Ilie conditions of storajrc. 
Such osnnmiH IS selective in its effe<*ts, the vsater pa'-siiiff out with much yreatfi i!ipidit\ lhan the alcohol, 
which thus hecotues concentrated .... The r\e w^hiskeAS slunved far ifieatei losses of \olnnie and 
<*hern)c’al ehanjjfes than the llourhou v\'hiske.\s ; this wn« due to the fa<*t tln.t the fonner were stored in 
artiflcially wanned warehouses, w'hereas the latter W'ere not. ’ 

t Though main !.v fortifitnl at this stage, «n has tieen already evplaiiied, the wine freipientlx recei\«'s 
small additions of spirit in the cfnirse of its rearing:. Such increases m strength are, howe\cr, of small 
importance, the most <*onsuicrahle mldition lieing the final one. 
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In the case of very highly rectified neutral (or silent) spirit, the 
material from which it was made ceases to influence its taste, and, until 
recently, any sufficiently clean .spirit was used, the remission of Excise 
duty made in favour of wine spirit has led to the latter being now exclU' 
sively employed. Much of this spirit comes from the district of La Mancha 
(Valdepenas and Manzanares), and from Cataluna. A movement is on 
foot for the establishment in lich, low-lying lands in the neighbourhood of 
Jerez, unsuitable for the production of high class sherry, of vineyards for 
the supply of fortifying spirit. 

The Final Blend. 

We have seen (page 516) that sherr>, as met with outside Spain, is 
almost always a blended wine. The blending takes place usually a very 
sliort time Ixjfore shipment, sufficient only to enable the wine to be 
fined before lieing sent out. Large stoc'ks of ready blended wine arc not 
kept in the iKxlegas. To attempt to describe the average composition of 
these blends would Ije only misleading. 1'here is no average composition — 
each customer wants his own particular wine — usually a repetition of a 
previous order, though he may perhaps specify a slight variation in S('>me 
particular direction ; he may wish the wim^ to be more oloroso, or moie 
amontillado, darker, or lighter in colour, &c. 

Though the demand is now chiefly for the fino t}pe, this is usually 
more or less modified by a certain proportion of oloroso, amontillado, or 
some of the com[)osite soleras — sometimes by all three. The greatest 
complexity prev.dls, and s('arcel\ two lots of slierry go out exactly alike. 

According to the price the purchaser is prepared to pay, he will receive 
a blend made up exclusively of Solera wines or of these mixed with a 
varying pro}x>rtion of the cheaper wines of the surrounding districts-^' 
Moguer, Arcos, Huelva, Seville, and even Valdepenas, and Manzanares. 
Skill in blending is carried to a high degree, and, in the case of few other 
wines, is (juality so exactly adjusted to money value. For example, there 
i.s remarkabl) little difference to l)e found between, sav, fino wint's at ^£40 
a butt purchased from several of the leading Jerez wine firms. The exa<'t 
composition of the blend being decided on, it is made up. A small quan- 
tity of swe€»l wine, either Pedro Ximenes or Paxarete, for high class 
sherry, is almost invariably added, and the strength is brought up to the 
required standard. If the colour is to he increased, this is done h\ adding a 
little vino de color (page 521). 


Fining. 

Sherry is nearly always fined {bonificado in Spanish) before being 
shipped. The process seems to fie applied in the usual way, the fining 
materials in most general use lieing isinglass, eggs, and Spanish clay. 
Though chiefly exported in bulk, bottling arrangements on an extensive 
scale are conducted by most of the larger firms, as will be seen from the 
photograph of the bottling room of Diez Hermanos, reproduced in last 
issue. 


Cognac Jerez ano. 

This description of the wines of Jerez cannot be closed without brief 
reference to the brandy now so largely distilled in the district, which is 
known throughout Spain as Cognac JerezanoJ' It has in that country 
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almost entirely displaced French brandy. The soil of Jerez, like that 
of Cognac, is exceed! i^gly rich in lime, thougli the two places are in 
widel) different geological formations. 

I'he establishment of this indu.stry is largely the result of accident. In 
1866 one of the large wine mer(‘hants (Pedro Domecq) received an order 
for 500 butts of fortif\ing spirit. This was distilled at t(X> low a strength 
to be fit fV)r the purpose, and remained in the store of the distillers for 
some years, dining which time it improved so much that the production of 
brand) on a large scal(‘ was successfully tried. The photograph reproduced 
in last issue (page 627) shows the distiller) at Gonzalez, Byass and (]!om- 
jiany’s bodegas, and will give some iflea of the inijiortance of this modern 
industry. In this are shown, to the right, a still with wine heater of the 
typ(* used in C'harentes (Fiance). This lias liecn su|K"rseded by a t\pe with 
lentif'ular defihlegmators to be seen further down the room. Brandy, in 
Jta*e/, is stored and matured on the Solera system. 

Casks and tjif.ir Seasoning. 

Sheir\ is almost exclusively made, reared, and shipped in butts; casks 
of other sizx^s are unusual. The sizes of these vary somewhat, according to 
th<‘ ])inpos(.‘s for ivhich tluyv are used, mainlv lietween no and 120 gallons. 
O('casional larger ones are to bc^ met with, such ns the Bota Gorda of 130 to 
140 gallons, and the Boco\\ with a ra]>acitN of over 150 gallons. Hogs- 
h(\ids and quarfer-c'asks art* seldom to be seen. 

The stM soiling of the casks is of c<nisiderab](* im[>ortance with wine of 
a dtdicaft* nature such as sh(*TrN, which is easilv injured by foreign flavours. 
j\s in Oporto, Baltk' oak is considered superior to American ; owing to its 
higher piice, however, the lattei is now chiefl\ used, but before Iieing filled 
wdth a high class wiiu* the casks an* \er\ car(‘full\ prepared. One of the 
])est methods is to allow them to n*rTiain full of cold wator tt>r sev<*ral 
months, wdth occasional changes, after which thev are filled for a few 
w’et*ks wdth chea}) though souud wint*. The ammonia treatment is also 
laigelv used Steam is blown through a small (plantit^ of .strongest liquid 
ammonia (2 rjuarts to a butt) by a pipe, reaching the bottom of the cask. 
I’liis is jirovided with a speidal attachment, fitting tightU at the buiighole 
so that the steam and ammonia may together exert their influence, under a 
pressure of alxiut 15 lbs. to the inch, for an hour. This treatment, follow^ed 
by thorrmgh washing and seasoning with cheatx^r wdne, is said to entirely 
remove* all objectionable fln\oiir fiom .American <iak. 


Such are the* points whiedi struck me as being of greatest imjxirtance inr 
coiint*xion wdth the unique wine knowai as sherry during a three we(*ks’ stay 
in the district of its production. From what has been stated above it wdll 
be seen that s!ierr\ is a high class wdne of very distinct character, resulting 
in the first place from soil, climate, and varieties grown, but in even 
greater degree from curious and very special methods of making and 
rearing methods wdiich con.siderably increase the cost of production, but in 
connexion wdth which nothing can lie found to suj>port the charges of 
unwdiolesomcness so often made against this wine a few^ years agv). 

Fashion, however, seems to show a tendency to favour sherry once 
more, a change certainlv merited by the magnific'ent wines, large stocks of 
whkdi are .still held in Jerez and the surrounding dsitrict. 
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POTATO EXPERIMENTAL FIELDS, DM)8-9. 

G. Seymour^ Potato Expert, 

During the season 1908-9 experimental work was carried out at eight 
centres, viz: — Broadford, Cheltenham, Coleraine, Da>lesford, Larpent» 
Leongatha, Portland, and Warrnambool. Two of these, Cheltenham and 
Warriiamlx)ol, were devoted to the early crop. That at Cheltenham was 
carried out at Mr. J. Wedd’s market garden, which is devoted exclusively 
to experimental woik. As the soil is of the usual sand\ nature charac- 
teristic of the market gardens in the vicinity of Melbourne, the results 
obtained on this plot should be of sjiecial interest to market gardeneis. 
'Phe other plot was at Mr. George Davidson’s farm, near Warrnambool, 
where the soil is a rich volcanic. As the field had l^een undt'r grass foi 
a numl)er of }ears, no manure was used, the object lieiiig simply a variet> 
test, to discover the best earh and main crop varieties suited to the distri('t. 

'Phe other fields were ns follow : — 

Mr. John /war’s farm, Broadford. — Chocolate volcanic soil on high 
ground; liable to dry out in th(‘ summer unless meeting with g^iod summer 
rains. 

Mr. J. Kirby’s estate, Coleraine. — This plot was carried out under the 
niispi('es (^f the IckmI Agricultural Sfx'iety. The soil, which was of a stiff 
cla)ey nature, was too hurriedly prepared for potato jilanting, with the 
result that the <’rop here was a failure. 

Mr. H. M. S. Cox’s farm. Wombat Park. Da>lesford. — "Phe .soil ^^a^ 
n deep chociilate volcanic, well prepared. 

Mr. W. Underw<x>d’s tarm, I.arjicnt, near Colac. — Virgin soil, sand\ 
loam, on clav sub-soil. 

Mr. F. G(KK'h’s iarm, Ixongatha. -New land, light cliocolate volcanic 
soil, from which a crop of greenstiilT had lieen taken. This field reccavefl 
no ])reparation. and some doubt was entertained as to the wisdom of 
planting in it. As the district has a good rainfall the risk was taken and 
the se^'d was jiloughed under the stubble. 


Manures Used. 

CHELTENHAM PLOT. 


1 

*2 loi ry loa Js stable^ 
manure. 

() <‘wt bonediist ami 
siij)erpliospliate 
CfiUral pqrts. 


*2 

5 lorry loacF stable 
manuie. 

6 ewt. boned ust and 
superphosphate. 


W 

8 lorry loads stable 
manure 


S lorry loads stfible 
manure'. 

j (» ewt. l)oiiedust and 
I superpliospliate. 

1 ewt. sulpliate of 
potash. 


BROADFORD, DAVLESFORD, LARPENT, AND LEONGATHA PLOTS. 


A 

B i C 

1) 

2 ewt. super- 
phospliate. 

4 ewt. super- > no manure, 
phosphate. 

1 ; 

2 ewt. super- 
phosphate. 

1 ewt sulphate 
of ammonia. 


K 


‘2 ewt. super- 
phosphate. 

I ewt. sulphate 
of ammonia 
1 ewt sulphate 
of potasli. 
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The results from the plots in previous years have indicated that little 
or no benefit is derived from heavy dressings of phosphoric acid, and this 
season's operations are no exception to the rule. 


Harvest Returns from Potato Experimental Fields — Season, 1908-9 

(J. Davijjso.v, Wakrn vmbool. 


Bismarck 
Black Prim(‘ 

Carman No. 1 ... 
Clarke’s Main Crop 
Fox’s SeerlUng .. 

New Zealatul Pinkeye 


j M. 

5 4 

LU. 

0 9 

fM. 

5 1 

(u. 

15 

fM. 

2 6 

{h\ 

u 7 

1 M. 

5 5 

in. 

1 4 


3 0 

1u. 

1 0 

1 M. 

5 1 

1 u. 

0*5 


Sutton’s AViundanct 
Up- to date No. 1 

,, M 2 

3 


»j 1 > 


Vanguard 


No manure useil. 

M. — MvnkctaUle. - - Unmarkelaklt*. 



J WEDD, C|IKLTP4M1AM. 


I Planted :iul Aiipii'^t. IWOs Plant eel IKth September, 190H. 


&> 




A 

li 

C 

J> 

Augu^t 
j Average 

A. 

Ji. 

c. 

r> 

|l 

Sr 

0 

l^’ortyfold 

M. 

1.8 

! 

2.9 

0 

7 

0.7 

1.5 






U 

1.1 

1.4 


2 

0.9 

1.1 






F(»x’s Seedling 

M 

1.4 

2.4 


<) 

l.J 

1 .4 







V 

0.9 

0.9 

I 

1 

0.8 

0.9 






Lapstoue Kidney 

M. 

0.7 

0.9 


4 

0.7 

0.0 






\’anguarfl 

M. 

2.4 

2.7 


0 

1.5 

1 .9 







V. 

1 .0 

0.7 


3 

, 0.9 

0.9 






Windsor (’asth* 

M 

1 .f) 

1 .8 


9 

0.8 

1.5 






Bismarck 

M. 

1.7 

3.1 


9 

, 0.8 

1 .ti 

9.0 

9.1 

0.0 

3.8 

0.9 


U. 

) 1.0 

i 1.8 

1 

1 

I 0.7 

1.3 

l.O 

0.5 

0.9 

l.l 

0.9 

Black Prince . . 

M. 

! 2.1 

1 

0 

9 

i 0.0 , 

1 .5 

' 8.4 

0.2 

4.4 

3.8 

5.7 

»» • • 

U. 

, 1.5 

. 2.1 


2 

1.7 

1.0 

1 0 

1.9 

1 .8 

1.5 

, 1.5 

Carman No. 1 , . 

M. 

I 1.5 

1 3.9 


3 

I.S 

2.1 

9.0 

0.5 

5.0 

0.4 

0.8 

f > • • 

U. 

! 0.8 

0.8 

9 

9 

; 0.7 

0.8 

0.7 

0.8 

0.9 

0.8 

0.8 

(’larke’s Main (<rop 

M. i 

1 4.1 

1 5.2 


0 

! 2.0 

3.2 

4.3 

8.4 

7.3 

0.2 

8.3 

»» »♦ 

U. 

3.0 

; 3 2 

! 2 

1 

, 1.7 

2.5 

0.8 

1.0 

1 .0 

2.4 

1.6 

New Zealand Pinkeye 

M. 







8.4 

5.9 

5.0 

4.1 , 

5.8 

»» »• 

V. 







1.1 

1.0 

1.8 

l.O : 

1.5 

Sutton’s Abundance 

M. 







8.7 

8.4 

7.0 

4.1 1 

7.2 

>» »» 

U. 





1 

. . 1 


1.9 

1.8 

1.0 

1.3 ; 

1.6 

Up-to-date 

M. 

3!2 i 

4!5 

2 

1 

' 2.3 

1 aio 

ll.i 

8.3 

0.9 

5.0 ! 

7.9 

• • 

U. 

1.5 

1.0 

I 

1 

1 1.0 1 

l.l 

l.l 

1.2 

1,0 

1.9 

1.4 


Manure Dressings per Acre. — A, twelve loads stable manure, (5 cwt. superphosphate 
and bonedust ; B, eight loads stable manure, 0 ewt. superphosphate and bonedust ; 
0, eight loads stable nianure ; D, same as A and 1 cwt. sulphate of potash. 
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J. ZwAB, Bboadfoki). 


! 


First Planting. 


Second Piautiiig. 


\ arieiy. 


B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 

A. 

B. 


1). 

E.^ 

Bismarck 

M. 

1.7 

2.0 

1.8 

1.8 

1.0 

1.0 

■J 

2.2 

1.7 

1.1 


U. 

0.7 

0.7 

0.9 

0.8 

0.8 

0.4 

0.4 

0.3 

0.4 

0.4 

Black Prince . . 

M. 

2.4 

1 .5 

1.0 

1.4 

1.0 

1.3 

1.0 

0.7 

1.0 

0.7 


u. 

1.2 

1.2 

1.3 

1.1 

l.l 

0.0 

0.5 

1.1 

1.0 

1.1 

Brown’s Kiver 

M. 

2.1 

2.1 

1.9 

2.0 

1.0 

1.4 

1.9 

1.6 

1.9 

1.1 


U. 

0.7 

1.1 

1.2 

1.4 

1.5 

0.7 

0.7 

0.8 

0.7 

1.3 


M. 






2.0 

2.1 

1.2 

1.4 

0.0 


U. 


.. 




0.7 

0.8 

1.0 

1.1 

1.1 

Carman No. 1 . . 

M. 

i!4 

1.7 

1.8 

i!7 

\.4 



, . 




U. 

0.9 

i 0.4 

0.4 

0.0 

0.5 






t’larke’s Main Crop 

M. 

0.7 

0.8 

0.9 

0.4 

0.8 

1.0 i 

j i!i 

0.9 

i.’i 

K2 

U. 

o.n 

! 1.0 

1.1 

1.0 j 

0.9 

0.3 

I 0.5 

0.7 

0.5 1 

0.7 

(Jook’s Favourite 

M. 

1.9 1 

1 0.8 

0.9 

0.9 1 

0.9 

1.7 

i 1.3 , 

1.5 

1.1 1 

! 1.8 

,, ,, 

U. 

0.3 i 

0.2 

0.3 

0.5 

0.4 

0.4 

0.5 

0.0 

0.5 

1 0.0 

tbpperskin 

M. 

0.7 ■ 

0.5 

0.3 

0.5 

0.0 

0.4 ' 

0.3 

0.4 

0.8 

0.7 

,, 

U. 

0.7 

0.7 

0.5 

0.9 

0.0 

0.7 1 

0.7 

0.7 

0.0 

1.2 

Fox’s Seedling 

M. 1 

.03 

0.4 

0.7 

0.5 

l.l 

1.7 * 

1.3 

1.1 

1.4 

0.0 

,, 


0.2 

0.3 

0.5 

0.4 

0.5 

0.3 

0.4 

0.1 

0.3 

0.1 

New Zealand Pinkeye 

.\l. 

2.7 

3.0 

1 3.0 

2.7 i 

; 2.0 

1.4 ' 

2.1 

2.7 

2.8 

! 1.8 


II. 

0.5 

0.5 

0.4 

0.5 

0.0 

0.8 ' 

0.3 ! 

1 0.0 

0.3 

! 0.4 

Up-to-date 

M. 

1.5 ; 

1.4 

1.5 

1.1 ! 

! 0.8 

1.8 

0.0 

1 O.i) 

0.3 

j 1.1 


U. 

1 

1.0 1 

1.2 

0.8 

1.1 ! 

1.1 i 

i 0.5 

0.7 

1 0.7 

1 1 

1.0 

0.7 


I 


Manure Dressings per Aero. — A, 2 owt-. snixTpbospiiato ; B, 4 owl. su])erphospl\ate ; 
0, no manure; 1), 2 ewt. snporpbosphate, 1 owt. sulpbati* of ammonia ; K, same as 
D, and 1 ewt. snlphato of potash. 


H. .M. S. Cox, Daylesfoud. 


Variety 

A. 

u. 

c. 

D 

K 

Up-to-date 

M. 

4.9 

0.2 

4.9 

4.3 

5.3 

fi • . 

U. 

0,9 

0.7 

0.7 

0.8 

1.1 

Snowflake . . 

M. 

0.0 

7.3 

5.9 

4.0 

5.3 


U. 

0.4 

0.4 

0.3 

0.3 

0.4 

Cook’s Favourite 

M. 

2.9 

2.2 

2.2 

2.8 

2.1 

99 99 

U. 

' 0.3 

0.2 

0.2 

0.1 

0.2 

Delaware . . 

M. 

4.4 

2.1 1 

3.0 

2.9 

3.8 


U. 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

0.7 

0.4 

State of Maine 

M. 

3.0 

1.7 

1.0 

2.8 

2.5 


U. 

0.7 

0.8 

0.9 

0.9 

0.8 

Brownell’s Beauty . . 

M. 

2.3 

2.0 

1.5 

2.7 

1.7 


U. 

0.4 

0.3 

0.3 

0.5 

0.4 

Green Mountain 

M. 

4.2 

3.1 

2.8 

4.3 

4.0 


U. 

0.3 

0.4 

0.5 

0.6 

0.4 

Uncle Sain 

M. 

1.1 

0.9 

1.0 

1.6 1 

1.0 

99 9^ • • 

U. 

0.4 

! 0.7 

0.4 

0.3 

0.8 


1 
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H. M. S- Cox, Daylkspokd — continued. 


Varioty. 

A. 

B. 

V 

— . 

1). 

E. 

Carman No. 1 

M. 

2.9 

2.4 

1.0 

2.3 

3.1 


U. 

0.4 

0.4 

0.3 

0.3 

0.2 

Carman No. 3 

M. 

4.4 

3.1 

3.7 

4.3 

5.0 


IT. 

0.4 

0.3 

0.2 

0.3 

0.2 

White Prolific 

M. 

2.7 

2.8 

2.4 , 

2.7 

2.7 


U. 

0.7 

0.8 

0.8 ; 

0.7 

1.5 

Bressos’ Prolific 

M 

3.1 

4.4 

3.9 1 

3.9 

3.9 


U 

O.T) 

0.5 

0.5 1 

0.5 

0.5 

Tasmanian Red 

M 

3.4 

3.1 

2.K : 

2.9 

3.1 


LI. 

0.9 

1.0 1 

0.7 

0.4 

0.9 

New Zealand Pinkeye (F.C.) . . 

M. 

3.7 

4.5 j 

4.1 

3.1 

3.4 


U. 

0.3 

0.3 1 

0.4 

0.3 

0.4 

„ (i).c.).. 

M. 

4.5 

5.1 1 

4.9 i 

4.3 

3.9 


U. 

0.3 

0.4 

0.3 ; 

0.2 

0.5 

Browm’s River 

M. 

4.4 

4.8 

4.3 ; 

4.2 

4.3 


U. 

O.K 

1.0 j 

0.8 ' 

0.8 

0.9 

Black Princ<‘ 

M. 

4.2 

3.7 

3.4 

3.4 

3.3 


IT. 

O.K 1 

l.O 1 

0.5 ; 

0.5 

0.5 

Copper.skiii 

M. 

4.4 

3.1 * 

3.1 , 

2.3 

2.9 

>♦ . . 

I • 1 

0.7 

0.8 

0.9 ; 

1.2 

0.8 

Needleviflor 

M. ’ 

2.7 

3.0 

3.1 

3.7 

2.3 

... 

V. 

0.7 

f).4 

0.3 

(f.4 

0.7 


Manun' Dressinj^s |)(‘r Acn*. — Same as Broa<lfor(l. 
F.r — Ftill Orow'Il^. D -Dv*!*}) 0<»wfiM. 


\V UNDEKWOun, J..AHPKNT. 


V'ariety. 

A. 

! »• 

1 

1 

i c. 

1 

p. 

E. 

Clarke’s Main (Vup . 

M 

3.0 

j 

i 

j 2.3 

i 4.1 

2.(> 

V 

l.I 

1 1.0 

I.l 

: 1.5 

1.3 

Sutton’s Abundance 

M. 

3.4 

1 3.2 

2.0 

; 3.1 

2.3 


IT. 

1 .5 

; 1.8 

1.1 

' 1.8 

1.2 

New Zfjaland Pinkeye 

M. 

2.9 

j 3.5 

2.0 

3.2 

3.1 

U. 

0.8 

1 0.9 

0.9 

0.9 

0.8 

Black Prince 

M. 

2.9 

1 2.9 

2.3 

2.4 

2.3 

,, 

V 

0.4 

1 0.8 

1.2 

1.5 

1.2 

Brown’s River 

M. 

2.0 

1 

1.9 

2.2 

1.8 

,, ,, 

V. 

1.9 

1.5 

1.5 

1.0 

1.0 

Cook’s Favourite 

M. 

3.8 

3.0 

2.1 

3.0 

3.0 


U. 

0.9 

0.5 

0.0 

0.9 

0.9 

Scotch drey 

M. 

3.1 

3.4 

2.4 

3.0 

2.7 

»» «« 

U. 

1 1.7 

1.0 

0.9 

1.1 

1.1 

Brown’s River 

M. 

3.1 

2.2 

2.3 

2.4 

2.7 

»» 

U. 

2.3 

2.2 

1.0 

1.5 

1.0 

Copperskin 

M. 

3.5 

3.8 

! 2.7 

4.0 

4.4 

ff 

U. 

2.0 

1.5 

1.2 

1.0 

1.0 

Up-to-date 

M. 

4.1 

4.9 

3.0 

4.5 

4.5 

»♦ . • 

U. 

1.8 

1.7 

1.5 


1.4 


I 


Mainup DresBings per Aorp.—Same as Broadford. 


1 to 
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F. Goooh, Lbonoatha. 


Variety. 

A. 

B. 

u 

D. 

E. 

button’s Abundance (Portland Roed) 

jM. 

3.0 

2.5 

1.5 

2.4 

3.1 

u. 

0.3 

0.3 

0.2 

0.4 

0.6 

Royal Kidnoy 

M. 

2.7 

2.1 

0.8 

1.2 

1.7 

tt »> 

U. 

0.7 

0.8 

1.0 

0.8 

0.7 

Sutton’s Abundance (Kinglake seed) 

M. 

7.3 

4.2 

2.1 

5.6 

5.1 

»» »» >» ft 

U. 

0.3 

0.2 

0.1 

0.3 

0.4 

Fox’s Seedling 

M. 

4.7 

2.6 

2.0 

3.0 

4.5 

IT. 

0.6 

0.2 

0.8 

0,3 

0.3 

Adirondak . . 

M. 

3.7 

3.2 

2.0 

3.1 

2.7 


U. 

0.2 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

„ (Colac) . . 

M. 

3.3 

3.1 

2.0 

4.0 

3.6 

U. 

0.2 

0.3 

0.2 

0.3 

0.2 

The Bruce . . 

M. 

2.6 

2.6 

1.4 

2.7 

2.5 


U. 

0.4 

0.7 

0.6 

0.7 

0.6 

Tasmanian Red 

M. 

3.2 

2.5 

1.7 

3.3 

3.3 


U. 

0.4 

0.3 

0.3 

0.4 

0.3 

Up-to-date 

M. 

3.4 

4.0 

2.7 

4.7 

6.1 

U. 

0.4 

0.6 

0.7 

0.6 

0.4 

„ (Romsey) 

M. 

5.0 

4.2 

2.3 

6.3 

4.6 


U. 

0.2 

0.3 

0.3 

0.4 

0.6 

Orr’s Wonder (Kilmore) 

M. 

5.1 

5.0 

2.7 

5.2 

6.2 

,, „ ,, 


0.1 

0.1 

0.3 

0.2 

0.1 

„ (Portland) . . 

M. 

4.0 

3.6 

1.5 

4.7 ! 

5.4 

,, ,, ,, 

U. 

0.1 

0.2 

0.3 

0.2 

0.2 

Brown’s River 

M. 

3.5 

3.6 

1.7 

4.7 

5.6 

,, ,, 

U. 

0.4 

0.4 

0.6 

0.4 i 

0.4 

Bismarck . . 

M. 

2.7 

2.8 

1.2 

3.2 i 

3.3 


LT. 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

Daincrs Sensation (Kinglake) 

M. 

2.5 

2.4 

1.5 

2.7 

2 . 9 " 

ft . 

U. 

0.7 

0.6 

0.8 

0.6 

0.4 

„ (Portland).. 

M. 

2.2 

2.0 

1.1 

2.5 

2.6 

ft f, . 

U. 

0.8 

0.7 

1.1 

0.8 

0.7 

New Zealand Pinkeye 

M. 

4.0 

4.3 

2.6 

5.8 

5.7 

,, ,, 

U. 

0.1 

0.1 

0.3 

0.2 

0.2 

Black PriiK'e 

M. 

4.1 

4.1 

2.8 

4.3 

4.3 


U. 

0.4 

0.4 

0.6 

0.3 

0.4 


Manure Dressings per Acre.- Same as Broadford. 


Cheltenham Plot Experiments. 

The questions to which the experiments on this plot were exi>ected to 
supply an answer were : — 

1. Which is the most suitable early and main crop variety to grow for the 
metropolitan market? 

2. What effect on the yield has sprouting the seed in trays, and what is the 
approximate cost per acre of si)routing s^ed? 

3. W’hich variety handles best when sprouted ? 

4. Does s])raying check disease, and what effect has it on the yield ? 

5. What is the most profitable tpiantily of stable manure per acre, and which 
is the most suitable combination of stable and artificial manures? 

I, Included in the test were the following well known varieties: — 
Early Rose, Fox’s Seedling, Lapstone Kidney, and Windsor Castle. The 
whole of these may be classed as failures, as some did not produce an\ 
tubers large enough for market. The field was planted in two sections . 
No. I on 3rd August, with unsproufed seed, and No. 2 on i8th September 
with sprouted seed. 
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The following were used in ,l)Oth plots: — Bismarek and Carman No. 1 
for the early crop, and Clarke's Main Crop, and Up-to-date for the main 
crop. Of the two earh varieties, Bismarck gave slightly the heaviest yield 
in the sprouted lot, but in the averages of the two plantings, Carman No. j 
was slightly ahead. When quality is taken into ac('ount, the latter was 
by far the most profitable potato for the earl\ crop. Of the main crop, 
Clarke’s Main Crop proved the most produ('ti\e in both .sections, with 
Up-to-date a good st^cond. Black Prince, a purple .skinned variety, was 
included to test its suitability for early crop ex|K)rt. 

2 and 3. — The results from sproutt^d seed were extraordinary. Although 
such heavy yields from late planting may not alwa\s l>e obtained, one 
thing i.s certain, and that is, tlie ('liances will alwaxs in favour of the 


crop which runs (ai 
to maturity without a 
check. The jiotatn is 
a sun plant, refjuiring 
heat and moi.stun^ . the 
tubers do no[ sprout 
freclv until the tem- 
perature ranges over 
50 degrees F. There 
is also the danger of 
fiost with an earb 
})1 anted crof), whi<'h is 
fatal to all the finer 
qualits and earl\- 
maturing \arieties. 
When a plant is cut 
back by frost, it has to 
make a new growth 
which must .start from 
ine nodes of the main 
sttan iKdow the surface 
of the ground, widi 
the lesult that five or 
.six w’eak sterns are pro- 
duced iiLStead of one 
strong main stem. 



EFFECTS OF FROST ON POTATO PLANT. 
\ iiulu-atex (tnymal stem 


The soil temjierature at a a.m. on the 3rd August, when the first 
section was planted, was 48 degrees F. and the atnio.sphere 50 F., whilst 
at 9.30 a.m. on the 9th Septemlier, after a hea\y frost, the soil registered 
52 degrees and the atmosphere 54 degrees. At 3 p.m. the soil was 56 and 
the atmosphere 68 degr<^^s. 1'hese lem|^ratiires were rising daily, with 
the result that the plants came u]> fjiii('kl\. lieing over ground in ten to 
tw^elve days. The\ grew Nigorouslv from the start, escaping frost, while 
the early section was cut back twice. 

The objection has been raised that the croj) from sprouted see<l will 
too late for earl\ market, but it w’as found that the late jilanted stx.'tion 
could have been marketed in ca.ses at the same time as the early ones. With 
some of the varieties, the increa.sed vield would have amounted to 
per acre in favour of sprouted seed. Another objection is the cost of 
trays and the extra time required in handling the seed when planting. If 
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anything like the returns of last season can l)e obtained, the extra cost, 
which does not amount to more than per acre, is not worth considering. 
Another matter that must not lost sight of is tlie quality of the produce. 
A light crop generally yields a large proportion of small or misshaiiien 
tiibeis. This was the case in the experiments under review, as the following 
table shows : — 

Tablk I. 


Name of Variet}'. 


Carman No, 1 

Bismarck 

Up-to-date 

Clarke’s Main Crop .. 
Black Prince 


Planted. 


3rd August 


Percentage of Small. 

14*8 
44 0 
27 0 
42*0 
510 


18th Soptem)»er, 


Percentage of Small 
10 4 
10*8 
15 5 
160 
18 -() 


Table II. shows the averages per acre of the sprouted and unsprouted 
seed, and also the increased yield obtained by sprouting, together with re- 
marks as to condition of the produce. 

"J'able 1 1. 


Variety. 

1 1 

i Sprouted. iUn»prouted. 

[ i 

I Increased 

1 Yield. 

Sprouted. 

Hemark8. 

1 Unaprouted. 

1 Hem ark 8. 

i 

tons 

1 

cwt. ! tons 

cwt. 

' toriK. c‘'t. 

1 


Carman No. 1 1 

6 

16 1 1 

16 ! 

5 

0 

Very fine even run 

Few fine ; many 







of tubers 

undersized. 

Up-to-date . ' 

7 

18 I 3 

0 1 

4 


Very fine even run 

Large percentage 


1 



1 

of tubers 

undersized. 

Clarke’s Main ' 

8 

.‘1 ; 3 

4 

4 

19 

Pine and even . . , 

Largo fjuantity 

Crop 


1 





small. 

Bismarck ... 

6 

18 1 

12 

5 

6 

Very fine tubers .. 

Large quantity 



J 




small and mis- 
shapen. 


Black Prince 

5 

14 1 1 

JO : 

4 


Fairly even run ... ^ 

Very poor lot. 


4. At all the centres mentioned the crops were clean and free from 
disease of any kind. At the Cheltenham plot advantage was taken to tesi 
the efl’ects of spraying, the dressing used being the copi:)er soda solutioiu 
Two sprayings were given with a hand pump, hut as no disease appeared 
in tile crop, no difference in the yield was found in the sprayed and un 
sprayed jiortions. There was, however, a noticeable difference in the plant 
as the sprayed portions ke])t green longer than the unsprayed. 

As much loss has been sustained this season on account of scab and eel 
worm, it may not be out of place to state that these diseases have only 
been met with in the experimental plots in two instances in four years — 
one of scab in 1905-6 plots, and one of eel worm in 1907-8. The 
variety attacked by scab was Carman No. 1. Before planting the fol 
lowing season, this seed was treated with corrosive sublimate, i|-oz. to 
7 gals, of water soaked for hours. The case of eel worm was met with 
in an isolated spot, and all the affected tubers were rejected. No aji- 
pearance of either disease has been met with since. 

5. The results of the various manures used are given in Mr. I.ee’s report 
published herewith. 
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The Varieties. 

New Seedlings. — The raising of new varieties from seed, that is, the 
iruit or balls of the plant, has not been verv successful in the past. 
Many attempts have been made and new varieties have lx?en produced, but 
few have proved of any value. Mr. V, J. Ryan, of Millbrook, an 
enthu.siast in the work, has, alter years of patient work, succeeded in pro- 
ducing a number of varieties which promise satisfactory results. The\ 
are heavy croppers and have l)een selected for their cooking qualities. 
Being dark-skinned, the> should prove useful sorts for ex])ort. The 
names and \ields of the l>est varieties are as fbllow:- ~ 

Wellington, 17^ tons, Norfolk, 124 l*nis. 

Bedford, IS tons. Sussex. 11 J tons 

Marlborough, 13 tons. Albans, 7 tons 7 <*wt 

'Phe above varieties are a cross between New Zealand Pinkeye and 
Brown's River, using the iiollem of the former. Seed of all has been 
■suj)|>lied to the Department of Agriculture for ex])erimenlal pur])nses, and 
the results will l)e watched with interest. 

SoiiANiJVi (V)!MMEHSONTi. — The Jicconipai’jing illustration shows the 
plant and tubers of the JSo/o- 
(hnif/iersonii, a sfrecies 
of : the wild potato. It 
may’ })e mentioned that the 
potato of commerce hit.herto 
grown in Australia is known as 
Solnnn 7 )i tuhrrosuDi, A shows 
the produce of the wild plant, 
and B a variety known as 
Com/iif'rsoffii riolH. 1 his potato 
was produced in I9()J by M. 

Laherirerie of France, and for- 
warded in 1 908 with six other 
varieties which had been raised 
in the sanre maimer. It is dark 
violet in colour, and resembles 
the Brown’s River variety. Phe 
flesh is white and of fine 
texture and good flavour. It 
promises to be a good ero{)per. 

Another important feature of 
this variety is the hardy nature 
of the plant ; it stands frost 
wol and has proved itself a 
disease resister. If the Blight 
should spread in Victoria it 
will, on that account, prove a 
valuable addition to the varie- 
ties grown in this State. 

New Zealand Pinkeye. - This varietN has received considerable at 
tention during the [last two seasons. It lias proved itself a useful early 
variety, haiing a fairly hardy plant, but the tubers have two objectionable 
features, viz., deep eyes, and, under adverse weather conditions, the 
habit of producing hollow tubers. They are also very susceptible to sc'ab 
and eel w’orm. 



THE WILD POTATO. 

{SolauHin Comniersomi.) 
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This variety was tested against Carman No. i at Mr. Davidson^s 
farm at Warmambool. The results were entirely in favour of the New 
Zealand Pinkeye, as the following table will show : — 


\ unci \ 


Tidilc 

Small. 

New Zealand I'inkeyc 

Carman No 1 

•• 

* Ton-. Cut 

5 ] 

2 12 

Cwt, 

b'> 

14 


At Da\lesford it also gave much the^ heaviest >ielfl; on the other 
hand. Carman \o. 1 has given \er\ satistactorx returns in the XewlMi 
district. The (’ause of the light \ield of Carman No. 1 in the two plots 
mentioned was no doubt due to frost. A point in fax’oiir of New 
Zealand Pinke\e is that tlie jjlants make a better reroverx after frost than 
most earlv sorts. 



A. THE WILD POTATO. b. COMMEDSONII VIOLET. 


The experiments in connexion with tlie imi)ro\ement of the of this 
\ariety mentioned in m\ last report were continued at Mr. Cox's farm 
ai Dayle.sford. In this plot 400 sets (aoo eai'h ol full crovMis and deep 
nowms) were planted in the plot, with the following results : — 


('liar.'K ter of Sml plantul 


Full Crowns 
1 >eep Crowns 


ol Pn><lu(e. 


' F\iII Oowii. 
Per cent. 

... : 10 r> 

• 115 


1 n Crow n. Medium (Jiow ii. 
Per eent. 1 Pei cent. 

7 82 5 

22 6 ii '5 


P'rom the above it will Ije noticed that the deep crown seed pio- 
duced 1% more of the desirable type than the full crowns, but the former 
t)roduced 15% more of the deep crowms. 

Green Mountain. — One of the most promising main crop varieties- 
is Green Mountain, an American variety, of very rofjust habit, white skin 
and very w’^hite* flesh. It is a good cotAer and bears a strong resemblance 
to Carman No. 3. 
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Auirondak. — This also is an American variety. It is fairly early and 
lia.s a russet skin and very white flesh. This ])atnto has l'>een sold under 
tJie name of Exi'elsior, and there is not the slightest doubt but that it is 
the varict) wlhcli gavt* th<‘ reputation to the Excelsior. 'J'he variet) mosth 
grown for Ex(vlsior is the Reading Russet, a much heavier \ielding and 
later maturing variets , ot a lowei cfjoking qualit} ; it is a g<J<jd keeper, and 
may be used \er\ late in the sea.son, as it cooks better than w'hen nevvl\ dug. 

Diseases. 

Irish Hligiit. -'J'he \ear 1909 will Ih" memorable in the histor\ of 
|)otato growing as that in which the Irish Potato Blight was first discovered 
in all tlu‘ States of tlu' Commonwealth. As far as this State is con- 
cta’iKMl, there is no dou,ht the disease had been ])resent in the lo(’alit\ 
where* it w^as discovered for a .s(‘ason or two. 'Idle fad that it was found 
after a careful inspection of the jiotato districts to be confined to a com- 
paiativelx small area in one part of the State renders it an ea.sy task to 
jirevent the spread of the disease, and w’ith strict quarantine regulation.s 
ligoroLislx aflministered to stamp it out. Such regulations must prevent the 
idanting of potaUx?.s in a (juarantined area altogether, for a few seasons, 
and tlu* destruction of all s(df sr;w n ])lants that ma\ c(jme up in fields w'here 
])<)taloes have been grown. 

Un fortunafel ) , man\ tier.sons dec'lare that it is not the Irish Blight, 
and make this statement on the authoritv of iiersons w’ho claim to have 
had <‘xj)erien<:v of the disease in the old worhl. To show what serious 
conscfpuMKVs ma\ arise from .such an attitude, it should onl\ be' neces.sarx 
to mention the (’ase of Xew' Zealand, w'here the disease w^as present for lO 
<>•' 12 \ears Ix'fore it did serious damage to the crop. It was then found 
in every part of the Dominion. No doubt farmers are not inclined to 
give u[) so profitable a (Top and cast doubt on the ('onclusions arrived at 
l)\ the Vegefabh^ Pathologist, who is the ])erson most (]ualified to d(‘termine 
the disease. 

Another and more s<'rious danger is that growlers ma\ have the dis- 
ea.se in an apj)arentl\ mild form ; mild only liecause the weather condi- 
tions hava' not Iieen favourable to the dev'elopment and spread of the 
<lis('ase. Realizing that thev will ,b(* (]Uiirantined if the\ make the preseiK'c 
of the disease known, thev will coiKval it as long as thev can and 
market their jiroduce as quickly as iiossible, with the result that th(' 
disease will he spread to (vther parts of the Stale, wlum extermination will 
Ix' impossible. The only alternative will he s])ra\ing with Bordeaux mixture. 
If growlers would onlv realize what a handicap to the industrv s])ra\ing 
will l)e, thev would he aroused from the state of indifference and doubt 
to whi(‘h they seem to have sc'ttled dovyn. 

The matter is of such importance that one would have expected all 
the growers in the State to have met together to agree n]xvn the best 
means of eradk'ating the dist^ase, and to devise a schemf* to com})ensate 
those wlio are eiampelled to surrender their crof)s for the gerernl gevod of 
the industry. 

Spindle Disi-ase, or ‘‘ Threadyeye.” — This affection of the potato 
is knowm in every part of the world, and hv different nacT'.s. Tn France 
it is termed Filosite’’ ; in England Spindle disease” ; and in this 
State '' Cottonyeye ” or Threndveve.” One of the first matters brought 
under notice in this connexion with the experimental polato growdng wms 
this di.sorder of the tuber which renders it useless for seed purpo.ses. In 
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the latter part of 1905 specimens were sent from a Gippsland district. 
'J'hese Avere brought under the notice of the Vegetable Pathologist, Mr. 
McAlpine, who failed to discover any trace of disease in the tubers. 
During 1906 7 parcels were submitted with the same result. 

'rius iinding acrords with observations in othta* ])arts of the world. 
It has l)tvn ascril>ed to degeneration, due to using the same seed in the 
same soil fi>r long jx^riods. Whilst this ma\ be a contributing eaiise, 
there are evidently others at work, for 1 have grown the same variety 



TUE^ERS FROM PEANTS AFFECTED WITH SPINDLE DISEASE. 

iroin the sam<‘ seed lor 25 ve.irs continuously in the s.ime soil and not 
Idund them affei'ted. whil.st the same seed sent lo another dislric't would 
in two .sea.sons he almost useli'ss tor seed purijoses. Observation of th<' 
growing crop has enabhal me to deted, with .1 degree ol ('ertainU , the 
])lants vvhieh will i)roduce l)lind and defeA’tive tubers. 'I'he illustiMlions oi> 
this page show' the results obtained from a ])arcel lifted in May, 1907, 
and {>lanled on the 30th SepternlxT of the same Near. 1 'he tubers from the 
afiei’ted jjlants Avere either blind or defo'tiA e. Another of our il lustra - 



TUB'CRS FROM NORMAL PLANTS. 


tions shoAvs the condition of an average sample taken from a i>arcel 
amounting to upwards of jo cwt., lifted in February, 1909. Of these, 
150 average sets were placetl in trays and by the jst JuIa onl\ two 
tufiers had sent out a .strong bud. 

If future observation.s fail to reveal any form of disease, or no 
remedy can Ix; discovered, it will be a decided gain to growers to be able 
to harvest such plants and dispose of them for table use, instead of having 
to di.scard them at jdanting time when the .seed is sprouted. 
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One grower informed me that he i)urchased 10 tons of seed, which 
cost ^50. Of this, he had to discard 3 tons, and the crop produced bv 
the balance was of such inferior quality that he had to refuse orders for 
seed and therefore he sustained a loss which he estimated at ^£^50 
Instances are on record in Great Britain when* whole ])arcels, in one case 
amounting to 70 tons, were (lis('arded. In West])halia in (iermaiu 
the diminution of tli<‘ crop in 1905, in the case of one variety, ranger! 
from 5% lo complete failure and averaged from 50 to 



AVERAGE Sy\MPLE FROM PARCEL OF J^OIATOES AFFFCTED WITH 
SPINDLE DISEASE. 

Tlif ))()latn**s, jiminititinu- to 10 {•\\t . \\m* Ijfl.tMl m F«ainiar\ . 11K)0 Ot thcsf. i:>0 fn(»aue WiYi 

111 1 nl^s and 1 >\ Ht, .)iil\ oiil\ two tul>'*rs had >fiit out a stKMiu slK»ot 


Manure Experiments with Potatoes. 

F F. Lcr, A^nciiUtiral Snpcrintcnduit . 

From the point of view of manuring of ]/Ot aloes, fads of cons<*(iuen('e 
have yet to lie established. It is generall\ admitted that artifirdal manures 
produce a -[irofitable increase in the yield of a crop over their cost, but 
which is the liest comlhnation of manures and esper'iallx what is the 
most economical amount to use jier acre, are some of the iK>ints vvhicli the 
experimental fields herein dealt with are endeavouring to ascertain. It is 
very commonly reasoned that because onr* or tw'o hiindrr^dwa^gbts per ar're 
of manure produce a satisfactory iiKTease in yield, that double or treble 
those dressings should produc'e corresponding! \ incn^ased \ields, 
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This process of reasoning is fauJt) and has in many cases led to a 
consi(ierabl\ increased cost of production without an\ compensating increase 
in yield. It would appear that the jx>tato-growTr, in like manner as the 
grower of almost every other s|x*cialized y)rodu(*t, has \et to learn what hel]) 
hi- may legitimately ex})e<'t from manures. It may also Lx? added that far 
too many potato-growers try to remedy an imijerfect preparation of their 
land by the use of unnecessarily heavy dressings of artificial fertilizers. 
All the fertilizers under the sun will not increast^ an inadequate moisture 
supply, and the not uncommon experience of rro})s actually ‘‘burnt” by 
heavy applications of .soluble fertilizers is the result of such ignorance. 
The tal>le Ix^loyv shows the effects of artificial manures on ]>Dtato crops in 
such widely scattered di.stricts as Broadford, Daylesford, Larpent and 
Leongatha. The general uniformity oi the results must commeml them to 
l)Otato- growers yvho are interested in the establishment of facts for futiin^ 
guidance. 

The average yields per acre for the various sections do not diffei 
widely, L)ut the cost of aj)plication of the manure.s shows very |)lainly 
which dres.sing has lieen the most economical. 


thrower’s Name. 


District. 


J. Zwar 
J. Zwar 
H. M. Cox 
W. TTndorwoocl 
P. Gooch 


Broadford (early) 
(late) 

Daylc8f(»rd 

Larpent 

JjeoQgatha 


Average yield per acre 


No 

Manure. 



D. 

2 cwt 
Super- 
pliosphatc, 

1 cwt. 

|Su|phat(‘ of! 
Ammonia, 
per Acre 


2 71 tons 


Tons 
1 30 
1.36 
8 31 
3 25 
3.85| 

2.61 


super- 

phosphate. 

I 1 cwt 
'Sulphah' of 
I Ammonia, 

I 1 cwt. 
’Sulphate Mt 
Potash. 


I 


Tons! 
O.H3| 
0 64 
0.51 
1.39 
0 40 

0.55 


3.16 tons 


Tons I 
1.12 
1 .07 
3.46, 
3 00! 
4.06' 


Tons 

0 SO 
0.76 
0 61 

1 27 
0 37 


2.54i 0.76 


3.30 tons 


Section 


Cost of manures 
per acre. 

OS. 

•i8s. 

nil. 

24s. 

39*5. 


Yield per acie, 
3 Ions 8 cwl. 
3 4 »» 

^ n 14 J* 

3 5 > 0 M 

3 j » 0 > » 


Allowing the average })ri(‘e of iK)tat<)es to ha\e lxx‘n £4 })cr ton the 
jirofit on section A, after deducting cost of manures, would be ^£2 15s. per 
acre; section B, £i 2s.; section D, £1 j6s. ; section E, £1 is. 'While 
this may be taken as a proof that manuring pays, it may also be u.sed to 
direct the attention of the [lotato-grower to the fact that it is generally 
more profitable to manure a crop intelligently than lavishly. 



Harvest Returns frdm Mr. CiEoRt.E Kd\\ards' Plot, Portland. 
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Portland Plot. 

The future de\’elopnient of the heath land at Portland set-'ins likely to 
add a new y)Otato producing district to the State. The plot uj^on which 
the present exj>erimcnt was carried out is looked upon as an extremely 
poor sandy soil, inferior to the average heath land. Four tons jx‘r acre 
from land, which a year or two ago sold freely 2it jQi los. j3er acre, is a 
highly profitable return. Much valuable intomation has already bmi 
gained in regard to the com])arative suitability of numerous varieties, and 
this, .supplemenU'd with accumulating facts in connexion with manures, 
must place the future production of |)Otatoes rM' the h.eath land on a sound 
’oasis. The returns from Mr. George Edwards’ plot at Portland given 
on the previous page. 

The yield of ]>olat(X's is })iT>gr(*ssive with the manures us(al. U])on 
such .soil, naturally iKXDr in tlu* essential ]>lant ffKxls, an excellent responst^ 
to manures is to he exported. .Section C\ unmanunal, ri'turncd i tun 5 c\v1 
per acre, of which i i (‘y\t., or per cent., \\<t(‘ unmarketable. It is 
(]uite prohahle as the heaUi hind is bioiight under a projie^ rutati(»n 
of crops and thf‘ soil accumulates a sup])]y of humus, that not only will 
lielter yields lx* produced, but th(^ cost of the manures will diminish, d'hest* 
sandy .soils have the siipn^mi^ adv.intage of being easy to w<uk, they (Irain 
well and me v<‘r\ res])<>nsive to manures, hen(*<‘ the future of the large* tract 
of similar country in stnith western Victoria may lx* legauh'd whli r»])tiniism 


Chet.tenhah Piot. 

The oveisoer of the extiiTimental maiket garden ('arriixl out the fol 
lowdng interesting test with stable and artificial manures, used singly and 
i n combina ti< >n : — 


1‘2 Loads of Stable Manure, 6 ewt. Super- 
phosphate and Bonedust 
S Loads of Stable Manure, 6 ewt. Super 
phosphate and Boned list 
8 Loads Stable Manure 
12 Loads ot Stable Manure, (3 ewt. Super- 
phosphate and Boned ust, 1 ewt. Sul- 
phate of Potash , . 


Earl\ IManUnt* 

1 

liiitf* 

IMuntini* 

MarketaliW' 1 

1 

1 StnuII 

1 

Markotabh' 

SiHull 

1 

Tons. 

1 

Tomh 

Tons. 

Tons 

210 

1 

1 42 

1 

8-40 

1 00 

;loj 1 

1-48 

7*50 

1 *30 

•98 1 

1 

[ 

OlO 

1-40 

P29 

1 *05 

j 

4*70 

1 -.^o 


In this instance there is a considerable .superiority of the late over the 
early planting. Unfavourable climatic conditions waaild largely account for 
the di.screpancy betwwri the yields and, moreover, two of the heaviest 
yielding varieties, New Zealand Pinkeye and Sutton’s Abundance, were 
not among those sown in the spring. Several light yielding varieties, such 
as Windsor Castle, Vanguard, P'ortyfold, I.apstone Kidney and Fox’s 
Seedling, were also omitted from the late sowing. The effects of the 
manures, both brganic and artificial, are most interesting and in no way 
more so than as an illustration of how the proix>rtion of the marketable 
to the unmarketable tubers is controlled by the manures used. 
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(IHEEN MANURIIV’G. 

As stated in the last issue of the Journal, regular lectures dealing with 
the scientific aspect of the work in hand are delivered at the Ruthergleii 
Viticultural College. On the tollowijig evening essa\s on these addre.sses 
are written by the boys at the College. 'J’he following essay on Green 
Manuring, b) one of them (H. .\ash, aged fifteen years), shows that an 
interest is taken in, and some of the jHants are grasped, by the bO}s:- - 

'Chi' soil is a storehouse and a factory. We call it a .storehouse 
because in th(‘ soil are stored the materials needed ftjr the plant to live. 
It is ('ailed a factory Ixicause it arts on these materials, so rendering 
them read} for the plant to feed on, 

“ 'rhere are no other \\a\s of |K‘rmanentl> improving the soil so 
eflif'iently and so cheaply as green manuring. It adds valuable materials 
and also enables certain useful chang(*s to take place in the soil. Heavy 
land is loosened by humus. Humus males the soil more absorl)enl, 
enables it to retain moistun* and warmth, \ rniits air to enter, and allows 
the useful bacteria to work l)etter. The best s^>rt of plants for green 
manuring an^ ])odl)earing plants. 'I'hese plants can take nitrogen from 
the air by means of l)a(‘teri<i. d'he Isuteria make their home in the 
little nodules on the roots of these plants., and are thougiit b\ some jK’opU* 
to 1)0 a disease. 

“ I'he Ijest timt' to plough in a green croj) is when it is in full bkx>m, 
for then it is richest. It has stored up f<x>d read\' for the i)od. The 
water, carlx^nic acid gas, fermentation geims, arid baederia cause the plant 
to decay. This sets up chemical changes in the soil, which turn the 
iiisolul)U‘ or dormant parts of soil into acti\e or soluble plant fcK)d. 
(ii'owing plants get some of tlieii f(K)d from th(‘ subsoil. 'This is de[x>sited 
in the surface soil by green nuuuiriiig. Green manuring improves the 
soil by : — 

T. 'riie addition of humus, which helps to keep th(‘ soil lcx>se. 

2. d'he addition of nitrogen. 

3. The deea) of ]>lants acting chemically on th(' soil. 

4. Liberating the frKul drawn ii]) from subsrvil. 

5. Enabling bacttM'ia to do gcxxl work. 

6. Adding considerable ciuantit) of w^ater. 

Gr(*eii manuring is specially valuable in the on'bard and vine\iU'd.'’ 


ANSWERS TO (JORRESPONOENTS. 

PhKEAr. flOKlNC, Tmplkmknts. — 'J'. McP. «isks:— (i) Whether there is any 
implement in use in Virtoria Ihnt is suitable for cultivating between the 7 -in(.h 
rows of crop, as planted h> the ordinary seed drill ? (2) Whether it would be 

advisable to plant the usual cjuantity of grain, but hi fewer rows, say, i foot 
apart, to allow of more successful intei-row cultivation. 

Answer. — (i) Some yeais ago there veas a cereal hoeing implement on the 
market, but it never came into general use. (2) The practice of wader spacing 
of rows for cereals than the usual 7 inches has been tried, with unsuccessful results 
Weeds arc found to occupy the vacant land, and compete with the crop for 
moisture. 

W.S.B. imjiiires as to the best varieties of maize for the Koo-wee-rup 

district. 

Answer.- -For grain purposes, the Early Yellow Dent will be found most 
likely to give a good yield. For fodder purposes lou t'annot do betlci than 
try Hickory King, Yellow Moruya, or Eclipse. 
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Majzk (fROWiNU. — Red Gum iisks : — ii) Winch is the best vuriety of inai?e 

to grow for grain m the deej) red loam of Cohuna ; (2) the number of waterings; 
(3) the probable yield. Jfe also imiuireb wdiether millet is a good crop to grow 
lor hay. 

Anmter. — (i) Karly \ellow l^ent will be most iikelv to give a satisfa(lor\ 
yield of grain. (2) Three waterings should be sufficient — one before sowing, one 
when plants are 3 feet high, and one just at the time the plants llowtr (3) h’roir 

50 to 60 bushels per at re, or jiossibly higher. (4) Japanese mil let is the most 

favouretl of the Millet family U makes good co.irse hay. 

Trkatmknt dk (iRWKi.lA SoiL. — M. desires information as to the best 
course to adopt after levelling to bring an area of “shallow^ diggings” country 
into lit condition to grow a crop that could be ploughed in to enrich it. The 

soil IS gravell\, and sets hard in summei. 

Ansivcr. — Soil of the chaiacter mentioned could onl) be made to jiiodme 
smcessiul crops y the liVicral use of farm manure. This would picvcnl the 
soil from baking in the summer and would also assist it to .ici umiilatc and letaiu 
moisture for a much longer jieiiod. CTojis suitable for ploughing in for green manure 
.are peas, vetches, or rape. 

KartH-I'.ATING Habit." -W. l writes : — 'T^ast year one of my loals died 
when two w'eeks old. Prior to that it was doing well, but on post-mortem 
examination, the stomach was ioiintl lo be tulJ ol dirl and rubbish. Keientli 
another foal W'as taken bad, but, as he was very costive, a <losc of oil w*as 
given, with satisfactoiy results. What is the eause of the foals eating earth 

Answer. — The m.irc shouhl be fed libciall) on hard ieed, and the foal 
given an occasional <lose of oil. The earth-eating liahil m.i\ be due to du 
luck of earth salts in the pasture, or desire on the jiart of the animal to coirect 
the undue acid secretions of the stomach. 

Skin ('racks. — W.R.Z. inijuires as to treatment of sm.ill clacks just alioM 
the hind fetlocks and a crack behind the knee He also states that n soft lump 
about the size of a hen’s egg, and apparently containing lujuiil, has ajipearcd on 
the point of his stallion’s stifle. 

Answer. — (1) An ajiplicaticm of bor.ieu acid ointment is .ideised. {2) Tlu’ 
enlargement is caused by an excess of the joint oil. Hlister lightlv with /ed 
mercury blister. 

Kekding VaI-UKs. — H.T.L. states that, as he lias not minh glass, he is 
feeilmg chaff to his milking cows. He wishes to know* tlu relative values of 
Algerian oats, bran, oil-cake for mixing with the chail. At time of w'liting the 
ruling price.s w^ere : —Algerian oats, is ()d jiei bushel; bian, is. id per biisJu G 
oil-cake, 9s. 6d. jier cwt. 

Anmer. — (Calculating the feeding value of oil-cakc at 100, oats have ap- 
proximately a relative value of 80. and bran 70. d'lius, oats arc four-fifths 
and bran seven-tenths the value of oil-cake, that is, assuming they are eipially 
digestible, which is practically the case if the oats aie crushed, ('ompared with 
oil-cake at the jirice you mention (9s. 6d jier cwt.), ciushcd oats would be worth 
2% 8d per bushel (40 lbs.), and bran is. 2cl. per bushel (20 lbs.), so that 
oats at the price you mention, viz., is. t)d per bushel, aie by far the most 
economical feed, but foi milking cows they must be crushed. 

Dvsknterv of Bees. — R.V. writes ; —“I have three colonies of bees, in an 
out apiary of forty colonies, affected with what seems to be dysentery. Tlie bees 
spot the entrance and alighting board with a yellow slain, and, if the cover is 
taken off, or they are disturbed in .my wa\, lhe\ ejeit this all over the frames. 
Also, they ajipear lo uncap the honey mdiscriminatel) , as if they w^ere gorging 
themselves, the combs getting quite sticky.” 

Answer — The symptoms are those of dysentery, but, as you do not describe 
the dead bees, the trouble might also be paralysis, d'he difference in appearance 
was givtyi in the August issue of this fournaU page 500. The indiscriminate 
uncapping of sealed honey is a sign that the honey is of doubtful character as 
bee-food, and the lacerating of the cell-caps is done in Sfanhing for something 
better— -a comb often contains two or more varieties of honey scattered about 
in patches. Unsuitable food is the cause of dysentery. Remove all combs which 
contain no brood, and put empty combs in their place. Feed inside the hive, 
a little every day, a warm syrup, made by dissolving sugar of the beat quality in 
an eoual weight of boiling’ water; stir continuously 'while on the fire until 
dissolved and quite e’ear. Whether the ailment is dysentery or paralysis this 
is the best treatment. No disinfectants are needed, but in the case of paralysis 
the queen should be replaced as soon as possible. 
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THE PIG AS A PROFITABLE ADJUNCT TO DAIRY 

FARMING. 

./. M. H. Connor^ Dain/ Snperrisor. 

It is surprisiiiii^ to find what a liiuitod attention is ^i\en to the }»i^ in- 
<lustry in Victoria, as taanpared with other countries. Dairynuni, /^enerally^ 
do not appear to realize tht‘ ij^reat possibilities of t Ids iinportant industry. 
I)enrnaik has .‘>2 factori(*s, capable of tr(‘atini( l,0^10,<t0() pijirs annually, 
realizing? a t(»tal revenue (if £.*1,500,000 ; whilst, in the Unit<‘d States, the 
nuniber of pi<fs ko[)t totals 58,000,000, their value being estimated at 
£'f)7,000,000. The exports of pork })roducts from the lattcM* country are 
valued at £12,000,000 per annum. In 1908 there w^en^ 211.002 pigs kept 
in Victoria, as a, gainst 275,(182 in 190G, showing a decrease of 25 percent. 

No other stock kept on the farm will give siich handsome returns in so 
short a time as a good sow. A good brood sow, provided she receives proper 
treatuKMit so as t-o keep lier in a thrifty condition, wdll farrow two litteis of 
j)igs in a y(*ar : thes<' will run from eight to twelve })igs in each litter. If 
properly fed and cared for, the young pigs should be I’eady for maikel by 
the time tluw aic four or live montlis old at the latc'st. 

15ie business of pig-breeding in Victoria- has generally been cmulucted 
m an unmetliodical manmu*, and tlien* has been lacking t hat persistent care 
and determined adh('r(?nc(' to the principle of breeding which have rendered 
the best eilbrts in establishing the most popular existing breeds of other 
fa-i'in animals so successful. 'I'o illustrate that the rearing of pigs is a most 
]U()fitabIc adjunct to dairy farming, one has only to take into eonsideration 
th(^ piices jealizt^d for su(*kers and pigs generally at the auction sales held 
during the recent Iloyal Agricultural Show. 

Mr. Edward eTenkins, of “ Stefdierihurst, ’’ Korumburra, wdio obtained 
first prize for the best Yorkshire sow" and litter, with his beautiful sow% 
“ Auriun ” and litter of twelve suckers, realized the total sum of 77 guineas, 
the boar pigs bringing as high as 10 guineas, and the sow pigs up to (i 
guineas. Mr Jenkins also exhibited the Berkshire sow, ‘‘Lady Dorothy,’' 
and secured second prize for sow with litter. She lias had two littei s, eacli of 
seven pigs, during the past tw^elve months. The owner kept four of the best 
sow pigs for futui'e In'eeding, and sold three for 51 guineas. The last litter sold 
at the Royal Show, consisting of six boars and one sow", realized 62 guineas^ 
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the* boar 
making as murli 
<as 19^ <jfiiin(?a8» 
and the only sow 
in the litter, 10 
guineas. 

Mr. Jenkins in- 
h)rniod me that he 
found pumpkins 
tlie most proht” 
able fe<‘d for his 
brood sows wlmn 
they are about to 
hirrow\ He (con- 
siders it unwise to 
feed too heavily 
at this })articular 
]K‘riod, and be- 
^ li(‘ves in the sows 
f liaving plenty of 
Z i‘X(‘rc*ise, and, 
where pra(cti(cable, 
A allowing tlicMii the 
run of a handy 
- cloxHu* and rye 
^ glass paddock. If 
! (‘])t in the stye, 
: luMnaiiitains there 
^ is nothing better 
J lo keep the sows 
^ in good iK^alth 
2 than a double 
n handful of liran, 
^ daily, in their 
^ teed, Aft(‘r far- 
rowing, he tinds 
English barley one 
of the best milk 
jnoducers for the 
sow suckling her 
young. 

This bre(*der is 
a firm belie \'er in 
goin g in foi*a pu]'(‘- 
bred [>ig, wlnctlier 
it be Berkshire, 
Yorkshire, or any 
other breed, but 
from his (‘xperi- 
ence h(' finds the 
7pure Berkshires 
^develo]) (|u inker 
than any other. He 



iiui ill tains that, 
provided they ai e 
properly housed 
and fed, they 
should dress at 
four months old 
from 80 lbs. to 90 
lbs. in weight. He 
states that he has 
had them at 1 1 8 
days old to weigh 
116 lbs. when 
killed and dressed. 

Mr. Jenkins is 
of opinion that 
sows should not 1)0 
allowed to breed 
before Uui months 
old, as it checks 
their growth, and 
generally weakens 
tluMi* constitution 
if allowed to 
})ecome j)regnan1 
earlier. He con- 
siders from 9 to 
10 young pigs are 
tln^rnost profitable 
litter, as they art' 
tjuite enough for 
the sow to properly 
nourish. Young 
pigs shoultl be 
wt'antsl at eight 
weeks old. His 
idea of a piggtay 
is a building (iOft. 
by 20ft., which 
•should bouse 156 
pigs. It sht>uld be 
divided into six 
styes, with a pass- 
age 4 fet't wide on 
one side. Tiie 
building should be 
high enough to 
carry a loft for- 
bedding, and this 
will make it much 
cooler in summer 
and warmer i)i 
winter*. 
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Mr. Frank E. Kurrle, of Juiiihuiina, who obtained necotid prize in the 
same class of Yorkshire sow and litter as Mr. Jenkins, with his sow, “White 
Rose,” and litter of twelve suckers, states that “ White Rose " is two years old, 
and that her litter of twelve suckers realized 108 guineas, avc'ra^^in^r 9 guineas. 
The litter consisted of equal numbers of boar and sow pigs. One of the 
sows realized 1 6 guineas, ar\d the highest boar pig sold for 1 2 guineas. Both 


lU- 


ANOTHKH VIEW OF YOliKSIUKK SOW “ AUHTJM ' AND LITTKH. 


IVlr. Jenkins’ and Mr. Kurrle's litters of })igs were siied by Mr. Kurrlc’s 
pure bred Yorkshire boar, “Jumbunna Chief.” He says that this sire is 
the most profitable pig luj ever owned. He has kept an account fiom tiim* 
to time of all sows served, and the average is twelve and a half pigs ]>er 
litter for ten litters, as follows, viz 


Iftt 

sow, 10 young pigs 

()lh sow, It) young i>igs. 

Slid 

M 14* 

7 th 

l-» 

3rd 


8th ,, 

15 ,, 

4th 

n 10 

0th ,, 

1-^ 

:»ih 

12 

loth .. 

1.3 



HEahsllIKi^J sow, “LAD\ DOKOTin. 


Mr. Kurrle is a great believ(?r in the pure Yorkshire cm account of the 
sows being such good mothers, and rearing such large littejs of pigs. He 
states that they an' more profitable, that they grow into better bacon j>igs, 
and, if looked after properly, will mature as porkei’s as soon as the Berk- 
shire. Tn breeding, he always keeps the brood sows in good condition, and 
feeds heavily while they are .suckling their young. It pays to keep the styes 
well bedded, and he maintains that “ a good bed is half the feeding.’' He 
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states : “ I do not ^ive my sows about to farrow muck be<ldin; 2 ^, as they are 
likely to smother some of the youn^ ones. T make it a rule to watch the 
sows while they are farrowing, and give them a band if necessary. One can 
tell pretty well when a sow is going to farrow by trying her teats for milk. 
She will always show milk from two to four hours before she farrows. I 
])et the young sows that I intend keeping for breeding purposes, and T find 
that, when they come to luive young ones, they are not nervous or frightened 
when you go near thorn, and you can handle their yoimg without disturbing 
them.” 

Mr. Thomas K. Adkins, “The Block,’’ Korumburra, another successful 
exhibitor at the 1 loyal Agricultural Shows, secured first j>rize for Berkshire* 
boar, under twelve months, at the Royal Show, 19()S, and first and champion 
prize this year with his ty})ical F^erkshire boar, “ Invincible.” This boar 
Was afterwards sold for 28 j, guineas, and Mr. Adkins also sold young sows 
up to 10 guineas each. His idea of successful pig breeding is to have small 
paddocks of rye grass and clover to run the pigs in, as exercise is essential to 
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k(‘ep the sows 111 good health. He states • “ I <lo not b(*lie\e in breeding 
from a sow until she is over ten months old. Two litters a year, 1 think, 
aie sidliciorit, as more take too much out of the sow. My j)igs do well on 
boiled potato<*s, mashed \vith pollard an<l milk. \Vh(‘n using all pollard 1 
always scnld it. J find carrots very good.” 

From the hiregoing experienee of practical br<*eders it would app(‘fir that 
both the Yorkshire and Bei'ksliire pigs ai'e notably and uniformly prolific, 
that they are kind and careful miitbers (especially the Yorkshire sows) and 
cojdous nurses, (jualiiies which are estimated higiily by experienced br(‘eders. 
They are well and favoui-ably know’ii for their great docility, and (piiet 
habits, thus greatly diminishing the amount of care and labour necessary 
to keej) th(*in in their paddocks, besides enabling them to apply the food 
they consume to the laying on of Hesli. This is one of the most important 
considerations to breeders, wlieii one reflects on the uneasy movenumts of many 
of the lighter breeds of pigs. Being docile and of a (juiet dispf)sition, they 
are peculiarly susceptible to the influence of careful feeding, and under 
such influence make a most rapid and satisfactory gain in condition. 
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Ke^^arding the best methods of feeding and fattening pigs, it would 
appear from the results contributed by the thirty practical farmers to the 
AuHtralauan recently, that most of the breeders place a high value on pean 
and barley for fattening. Wheat is also praised by several. Pumpkins, 
carrots, sugar beet, and mangolds have their advocates. Lucerne and rape 
are recommended as pasture for stores and breeding sows. Several contribu- 
tors contend that even pigs which are being fattened for market do better 
and fatten on less food when they have the run of some good pa-sture. Skim 
milk is also of prime importance in raising young pigs, and also in fattening.. 


‘‘DEAD PATCH” IN MERINO SHEEP. 

//. IV. Hartif Sheep Expert. 

“ Dead Patch ” is a fault on the top of the shoulder. Jt is found 
]jriucipal]} in merino sheep possessing a disposition to secrete yolk in 
excess, but this excess is not the cause. 

Any unevenness of fleece can be traced to unevenness of ground from 
whu’h the wool roots draw their nourishment. In merino sheep thej'e 
is a close relationship between lean flesh and wool. When there is an 
excessive amount of fat between the lean flesli and the roots of the wool 
the latter is not of the best value. Merino sheep are of ne('essity a lean 
meat breed. On the other hand, good wool will not grow on hard bones. 

- -jio more than an even yield of grain can l)e grown on stones. An 
(‘\en fleshed sheep is necessary to produce an even fleece. 

The defect has come into prominence of late years to a greater extent than 
formerly, principally on account of the hasty rush into any sheep as long 
as the\ pos.sessed wrinkles — all other good merino qualities were over- 
l(X)kt*d fur a time. 

I'iie cause of Dead Patch is found immediatelv over that portion- 
where the spinal column passes between the shoulder blades. It is always 
w'oise in sheep possessing open, loose shoulder blades. This part, being 
])ractically the meeting place of four portions of bone from different 
directions, is ('on.sequentlv hard to cover with flesh, and the defect shows, 
when it is the nature of this type of sheep to secrete excessive yolk. 
Apart from excessive yolk, wet winters must be considered, for rain has 
its ill-efl'ects also ; water lodges, and is retained longer in this class of 
ill -formed shoulder. 

The skin in this particular patch will usuallv be found of a very dark 
(’ulour, while on parts where the w^ool is more attractive a healthy pink 
skin wdll be noticeable. The portion of the fleece that grows over this part 
of the carcase opens hard, and contains a gummy substance varying in 
colour from pale yellow to at times pink ; it is really dead yolk. By 
many sheep men the droppings from gum trees in wet weather are held to 
lie the cause. Owdng to the bone having no flesh covering, this spot can- 
not secrete healthy yolk to feed the wool in a proper way, as in other 
parts of the same sheej). We rarely find unhealthy wool over the loins.^ 
or about the upper parts of the hind ••quarters, the two most meaty por- 
tions of a sht‘ep. 

Sheep in good condition that show^ Dead Patch slightly, if shorn 
closely and fed liberally immediately afterw^ards and kept so fed, can 
l)e made to grow wt)o 1 correctly over the affected portion. Good spring 
feed and sunshine w'ill do a great deal toAvards making this s|X")t more 
fleshy, and also assist in causing the )olk to come through in a healthy* 
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fiianner. In very had cases of conformation no manner of feeding will 
correct it. Bad seasons will cause the defect to he more j)ronounoed. 

Merino sheep with the most even fleece on the back are invariahl\ 
found with the most level made and even fleshed back wdien shorn. Tlie 
late George A. Brown (‘^ Bruni ” of the Australasian) often advocated 
the further rejt^tion off shears of a jx^Tcentage of ill-shaped sheep, aft<*r 
being classed in the wool, and t(K> lew^ of our brcx^deis vet realize the 
advantage of it. Attention to shape is more than ever necessarv when 
we consider that flex'k nu^rino <‘wes are the foundation of oiir crossbn'ds, 
and that level made ciossbred cwves are the m<^thers of our most ])resent- 
able export lamb carcases. A flat-sided, high, sharj) -shouldered sheep 
is one extremt*, one with o]u*n, loose shoiildcT blades, the other. 


RECITLATIONS FOR FARM AM) CROP (COMPETITIONS. 

A. Lcl\ Agricultural Supcrinicndtui . 

Under the c<jn<litions whi(“h rt^gulate the annu.d allotmtait of the 
Government grant to Agrkailtural and Pastoral So<.‘ieties, it is necessary 
that thnM‘ out of tour conditions shall l>e (‘arried out. In addition to the 
• examination of stallions and the holding of lectures or short couise 
cla.sses, s(x’ieties hav'e tlie option of either conducting an experimental plot 
or giving a sptx'ial prize for a farm or crop com|)etition. 

In order that uniformity may be observed in the judging oi farms 
and cro})s, and at th(‘ sam<' time permit an a<'ciirate general ot)inion to 
be formt^l in regard to an\ s[X‘('ific detail of the compeiituvn. the follow - 
ing s('ale of jxaints has been drawn up for Use during the present season; — 


F\RM (’eMI'Kl moNs. 

Pi'iiit'' 

1. f’ln* h♦*^t suh(h\isn)n MccDf (<> th<‘ niflluxts ot laumiig iulo}R(‘(l 1(1 

‘2 'riir inuiiln'i ot slock ot «a]l koub on the farm !."> 

a. Tlio jirea iiikIov culti\ ation and <*lass ot <*iops giown 2u 

4. 'riu' hcsl piovjsion toi todden’ <’onscr\ ation in the sluipc ot , silos, lia\ 

01 stra\> sta<*l\s, and loot crops 2 .V 

o. Ific condition ot (la* t(*ia*es, gates, yards, hails, pigsty'cs. hariis, 

st ahlcs, &c. In 

(). 1 ’la* faiTii homestead and its anaiigeuicni, and CiniN (‘na nce to onf 

Imildnigs in 

7 Th(‘ best pro\ isam foi wattn supply tt)r .stock lo 

8 ^hhe t]naljty of the stock kept on the lann 20 

n. The nniidxT and \ iirict y ot tariii im]>lcnjcnt.s and their shed accom- 

^ ' modation when not in nse l"> 

in. The best proN ision tor t ice planting or shcltci belts ot any kind tor 

stiO(!k h) 

, Total 

It will be observed that provisic^Mi is made for e\i(lcuce.s ol progress 
in each department on a general purix)se farm. It will probably occur 
that some competitors iruu give a greater amount of attention to crop 


production, others to dairying, or sheep keejiing, 1'Iie scab" of ])oinis is 
suftlcie‘ntly elastic to meet these variable conditions and permit a fair 
comparison between farms. It is worthy of note that the item carrying 
the highest niiml>er of point-s is fodder conservation bv means of silos, 
hay or straw stacks, and root crops. No matter what a farmt^r's practice 
may lie, his animals must l>e fed, and if he keeps only a few animals, 
then it is considered that his farming s<'heme is a poor ont‘. 11ie ariM 
.and diversity of the cropping operations and the (jualitv of the stock kept 
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aie designed to ascertain the measure of a farmer’s progress on modern 
lim\s. A narrow rotation of cereals only, witl\ no inclusion of legumes, 
roots, rnp(% maize, sorghums, millets or grasses, means that the artificial 
manure l>ill must \ie higher than should be the case on a welhmanaged 
farm. 

The number of sto('k kept, pro\ision for their water supply and the 
care given to farm implements rank next in importance. The points 
awarded under these h<‘a(iings will illustrate the ideas of the farmer on 
stock management and ei'onom). 

Of the remaining ])oints, the manner of working the different paddocks, 
the localilN of dams, windmills, 8:c., the style and convenience of the 
dwelling anti outbuildings, and the plan and maintenance of the same 
will afford farmers an op])ortunit\ of having a friendly nnbiassetl criti-^. 
risin. Tree planting, especially where needed in unshelten^d open country, 
is a mattei \^ell wwth the attention of all land-holders. 


Crop Competitions. 

Numta'Oiis s(K:it‘tit‘S will iindeitake crop competitions. In tlie majority 
of districts these will be confined to wheat or oats, and in a few localities 
to maize for green fodder and roots. The points obtainable are as 
iollow : 

For rropf* hiti ndrd for grain ~ 

Freedoiii from wild oats and weeds 10 


I*ui‘ity of typo . . JU 

Freedom from Miiut, lust, take-all or whiteheads JU 

Estimated yield jiei aeie . 1 point for each husliel 

For reveal infendetl for hay - 

Uniformity of grow th . lU 

Freedom from weeds ot all kinds . 10 


(/haraetei of the stiaw and (lag 

Est-imated yield per uere 10 points tei 

For m/ilie, sovffhum, ormdhf crop'* gnarn Jor gnrn fodd< 1 
System ol planting 
Variety nt seed used 

(>haraet(a and nnniher ot eult in atn>us gi\en 
Height of I’lops 

Estimated yiehl ot green fodder per a«’i e r> pmntstoi 

Roof rrops, snrh ov >agar hf<f, mangohh^ ot tnnup'^ 

System ot planting 

Kind and nnnihcr of eultnations given 


10 

eaeh ton 

10 

o 

15 

10 

eaeh ton 

10 

10 


Estimated yield per acre 


.■> points for eaeh ton 



If competitions embracing other crops, such as lucerne, rape, potatoes 
or legura<*s, should occur, special condiljons ^\ill be provided. 

It is the desire of the Department of Agriculture that farmers shall 
enter for district comp^^tilions of the above character. The intrinsic value 
of the prize is worth much less than the credit of winning, and, more 
over, the healthy spirit engendered by the competitions dcK*s much lo pr(3 
mote progressive methods on the Tarm. 
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Analyses of Arsenate of Lead, 


ANALYSES OF SAMPLES OF ARSENATE OF LEAD. 

The question of the quality and efficacy of the various brands ot 
Arsenatti of T.tead, which are now on the mark(»t, has been occupying the 
attention of the fruit-growers of this State, and the subject lias aroused 
considerable interest. For the purpose of ascertaining the quality and 
genuineness of the pi'eparations supplied to tliose engaged in the fruit 
industry, samples have been obtaiiu'd fiNuii \ari()us sources by the Govern- 
ment Analyst and Chemist for Agriculture, who has submitted them to a 
careful analytical eNamination, and the result of the analyse.^ is rmw j)ublish(‘d 
foi’ the information of those concerned. All of the samples we!*e found to be 
true to name, and little or no soluble arsenite was present. This may be 
considered to be ^ery satisfactory, as, notwithstanding the high price of 
arsenic acid, there was no adulteration from tlu^ use of the cheaper arsenious 
acid. (Comparing the analyses, it will be noticed that the moisture contents 
in the ditte.n'iit samples vary considerably, and that, in almost all cases, a 
high moisure conUmt is accompanied by a low arsenic acid percentage. 

Included in tlu* list of samples examined are two jirepatations made up 
by Inspector Hammond, of the Dejiartment of Agricultui’e. The first sample 
was niad(' from the formula recommeiuhsl by the Department ; and thesfinie. 
formula was us<al in the prejiaration of th(‘ second samjile, but the arsenate 
of lead was subse(|uently washed in ord(*r to rid it from ccutain cluMiiicals, 
<>ther than arsenate of h*a I, whiidi are formed in th<‘ ]>i*oc('ss of manufacture. 
Idle ai*senat(‘ of soda us<*d in tlu* manufa.cture of th(‘se two samples was als(» 
submitted to chemical analysis, ami the percentage of arscmic acid contaimsi 
in it is shown in the slalianent 
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Artificial Manures Acts. 

LIST SHOWING RESULTS OF ANALYSES OF SA:MPLES OF ARTIFICIAL MANURES COLLECTED 
IN THE STATE OF VICTORIA UNDER THE PROVISIONS OF THE ARTIFICIAL MANURES ACTS. 
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GRAPE STEMMERS. 

AUSTRALIAN AND FRENCH 'J YPES COMPARED. 

I', dc Casfclla, Government V ihcnltnrisi. 

Wlieii one compares the grai)e crushing and stemming machinery in 
use in Eiiroi)ean wine countries with that made and geneiailv used in 
Australia, one cannot fail to be struck h\ a (undamental difterence in 
(X)nstruction between the two which is, in m\ opinion, of sufficient im- 
portance to merit the s(‘rioiis consideration of our grov\ers. 'I'his difference 
lies in the form of the movable or working jxirtion of the stemmer 
proper. 

] 5 oth Fr<*ncli and Australian stemmers {egrap pairs as the\ are termed 
in the f<a*mer language) consist of a non-movable half ('Nlinder. generally 
knowti in Australia as a (‘oneaxe,*’ made of iKM'forated metal, in which 
the separation of tlu‘ gra])es from their stalks takes j)lace. In the axis 
of this half cylinder turns a spindle to whicli are fixed iK^aters, which, 
by tin owing the grapes violently about cause the lierries to fall through 
the jx^rforations, w'hil.st the stalks move forw^ard and are evacuated at the 
opposiu* (Mid of the (‘\lind(M* to that at which the grajies ent(M th(^ mac'hine 



FIG. 1 . MABILLF/S crape CRUSHER AND STEMMER. 


It is in the form and nature of these K'nlers, that the radical diflerence 
lietween th(‘ KrtMich anil Australian machines is to be found. In Austra- 
lian machines the beaters consist of obliiiiie, but continuous, WTX>den bars, 
set so as to form an acute angle with the plane in which the axis of the 
spindle is situated, 'bhese beaters, usually to the number of four, move 
at a very short distance from the perforated ‘‘coniavc” against wffiich 
thev literally rub the grapes, separating and pushing them through the 
})erforation. The small angk‘ at which they are set, causes tlie stalks 
to move forward towards the end where the\ are thrown out. In 
French machines the beaters, instead of lieing ('ontinuous, consist of a 
series of j>egs fixed into the spindle, around wdiich they form a spiral 
or helicodal row\ this arrangement serving the same yiurpose as the 
oblique set of our l>eaters, viz., to make the stems rnrvv(‘ forward tow'ards 
the exit. 
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I'he (liftt-rt'iKv lulwcen the actioii of the ccntiiuious beaters which rub 
the berries off, against tiie jjert orated plate or “ concave '' and that 
of liie helix of pegs which toss 01 whisk the stalks out ot th(‘ crushed 
mass, is ver\ evident. In the former case, it not infre(jueiitl\ lia])pens 
that a ccnsi(lt*raide ])io])ortiun of the stalks thrown out at the end of 
tlu' evlinder are moie or less completely shredded. In the French 
machines, the stalks ('oming awa\ from the exit are remarkablv little 
damaged, Ix'ing s(\U('el\ moie than stripped of their berries. 

According to anal\sis* the comtiosition (d the stalks does not ai)]K^ar 
vtaw diffeient to tliat of the skins but if one chews a small fragment of stalk 
a marked diffenaK'e is noticeable. both contain tannin in not very 
diflVrent ]ir(>[)Oi lions bnt, in .iddition to tins n(»rnial constituent of all red 
■wines, the stalks also ('ontain resinous and acrid substances cajiablc of 
conmuiiik’ating an unph*asaiit taste to the wine. 1'he breaking of the 
oiittT l>ark permits tlwNe sn!)stances lo (liss<^)lv(' freel\ out of thr broken 
fragments, mniN ol which easiK find ihiai wax with thi' crushe<l grajies 
into tlu^ fernKMilinii vat. 



FIG. 2. cog’s CRUSHER AND STEMMER. 

In old davs in Australia, wlien stemming xvas done with rakes or 
riddles and was therefore not verx comjdete, it was customary on some 
vineyards to press these stalks in ordei to avoid loss of juice , the resulting 
wine, known as Grappe, possessed a marked unjileasant taste of its own, 
rendering it useless except for distillation. This jiccnliar flaxoiir rendered 
this “ grappe ” far moie unjilea.sant than even the “ hard press ” resulting 
from the final jiressiiigs of the leirnented skins in which tannin was the 
substance chieflx in evideiu’c but in which it was not accom[)anied by 
the unpleasant stalky or ‘‘ grassy ” taste alxixe referred to. 

I think most people who havt‘ ainsidered the subject will agrf'e that 
the shredding of the stalks is undesirable to say the least, and tlu' difference 
between the French stemnuTs, remarkable for fnvdoin from this defect, 
and our local Iv made ones is certainly xxorthx of note 

It is somewhat curious that a tvpe of stemmer wdth pegs instead 
of beaters has not xet been manufactured in Victoria, notwithstanding 
the fact that scweral imjjorted mac'hines haxe long l>een satisfactorily 
worked on some of our vinexards. Xeaily all the Icxtdly made machines 
are on a similar pattern lo the ‘M^'raser ” mill which xvas first ])laced 

* S(M* Wnfnnnli'iu'f t,i Hot .‘{1 
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on the market here about 1880 and which, owing to the satisfactory work 
it performed, so far as removing the stalks from a laige quantit) of grapes 
is concerned, rapidl} bec'aine verv jx^pular. And vet the continuous 
beaters were abandoned at an eailv date in France. It was, in fact, 
onl) in the very earliest JMeiich machines that thev were used— in that, 
for example, of BoiiilK (Bordeaux), fust made in 1861. As early as 1867, 
however, Abdie Laporte introduct.Ml a mav'hine with a spiral row of pegs, 
and this appears to have b<‘en the piototvije ol all modern French 
stemmers. In 1879, M. Gaillot, v>l Beaune (Bingundv) brought out 
the machine whic*h this firm is still manufacturing, with but slight modi- 
fications, at the present dav. d'he late Baron d(‘ Burv imi)<>rted one of 
the (iaillot stemmers nearlv tliiitv \eais ago. This machine is still work- 
ing at Yeringlx'rg viinward aiul is in i‘xcellenl order, showing searcelv any 
signs of vvi‘ar. 



'Fhere are, as might l)t‘ expected, manv difleienl ITeneh makes on the 
market differing soniewh*it, but having, as a common feature, the helix 
of [legs instead of ciailiiuioiis beaters. Fig. i show^s one of Mabille’s 
stemmers. This well-known firm make several different models , that 
figured here is one of their smaller sizes. In Fig. 2 is to be seen a Coq 
machine of larger size, capable, with its double stemmer. of treating a 
ver\ large quantit v of giapes per hour. 

It will lie noted that in these tw'o nKU'liint'S the graiies are crushed 
before Ixdng stemmed, 'This is bv far tht‘ more usual way in French 
macliines. Much discaission has taken pi, ire as lo whether sbmiming 
should [irecede or follow' crushing. Although .some aiifliorities prefer 
the former method, whii'h is in fact the oldest idea, the [iractic'al advan- 
tages, except in the case of making white wine from led gra])f's do not 
.seem very marked; .stemming is more ensilv and comyiletelv jierformed 
if the grapes have fir.st l>eim crushed, for which reason the latter method 
has, until recentlv, iK'en .dmost the universal rule in France,* 

■* Sef M Clmrw'tin liin'iie Vitieulturv, V ol \V , j>. .'>10 
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Fig. 3 shows Roy’s machine, introduced in 1890, in which stemming 
precedes crushing as in Australian machines. 

Fig. 4 will give some idea ot llie working portion of the Gaillot 
stemrner —the ])hotograph, w’hich is a i)ortion of the machine at Yering* 
berg already referred to, shows the actual a[)pearance of the spindle 
and j)egs. ddie following dimensions may prove of interest :--Concave 
4 ft. 3 in. long and 18 inches diameter; spindle inch in diameter, 
teeth or jx^gs ^ inch iion 7I inches long; distance a2)art (centre to centre; 
I 7-16 inch. 'J'here aic two spiral rows of pegs exactly opposite 
to each other, each of whicli makes two complete turns in the length 
of the spindle, d’hc pegs aie flattened out to a blaile about inch 
wide for the half of their length furthest avvav from the spindle. They 
are so set on the spindle that the fl.ittened blade is in the same j)lane as 
the spindle; in other words, they are Jiot sc't obli(iuely, as might l)e ex- 
pected. The three last ])egs of each low^ are joined by a small iron plate 
6 inches x 3 inches wdiirh, owing to its oblKpie st 4 , throws out from th(‘ 
cylinder such stalks ns ha\e rea('ht‘d the t‘nd. Tlie “ concavt^ is made 
of giin-nietal with holes al»out 1 inch in diameter. 'Fhe Gaillot machine 



riG. 4. WORKING PAKy OP GAlLLUl S MACiliNL. 


is of thf' same ty]>e as Mahilles and G<k|’s, crushing being jjerfoimed betoie 
stemming. The si/e in use at \ eringherg is able to treat aboat 2 tons of 
grapes per hour. 

* * * * 

The object of the piescnt article is to bring the matter under the 
notice of those interested in suftieieiU time to ])erniit of their making alUM’a 
tions for tlie coming vintage, .should the\ desire to do so. Tiie writer 
has had occasion to discaiss the matter wdth se\’eral growers, lx>th in 
this State and South Australia. One of these, who found fault with the 
shredding of the .stalks which he had ol)ser\e(l, w'ns of opinion that tlu‘ 
countersinking of the holes in the “ concave ” from the inside, so that 
there would (l)e no sharj> edges for the bunches to l)e rnbt^ed against, 
would obviate the trouble, d'his would no doubt be an improvement, 
but the alteration of tlie spindle to something like those used in French 
machines, will doubtless Ik' found more satisfactory and probably simpler. 
Roy’s machine (3) show\s that it wdll not be necessary to alter tht‘ mill 
in such a way as to make crushing precede stemming in the usual French 
wa\ . 

-> -K * * 
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It (Iocs not seem to Lx' lealized I)\ iiian\ of our growers ttuit the removal 
of stalks prior to fermentation is not nearly so general an operation in 
Europe as it is with us. 'Fhe majority of the rc*(l svines of France and 
other ('oiintries are merely crushed ; juice, skins and stalks fermenting 

together in the vat. This dcxis not onl\ apply to the ('heap vin ordinaire 

of the South of France hut also to several choice red wines. The 

clarets of the Medoc must of course \ye excepted. In this district, stem- 
ming {cgrafpage) lias long l>eeii the invariable rule, hut such wines as 
Burgund) , Hennitage, Beaiijolais, are, at the ]wesent day, fermented 
at least partiallv on their stalks, and this for the ext>ress purjxjse of 
improving the quality of tlie wiru'. In this as in so main other points 
connecte<i with wine-making, we find that oj)f‘rations suited to one district 
are not necessarily so in another. The whole cjiiestion is one which 

lias given lise to much disi'iissioii and concerning w^hich leading authori- 
ties freijuently hold opposite views. 

d'his is not the jilai'c for the discussion of the question as t(j whether 
stemming should -Ik' total, partial, (jr di.scarded alpjgetlier- those in- 
terested are referred to Roos, m Hot Cltmaies, where the\ 

will find the arguments foi and against stemming (‘onciseU set forth. 

Taken as a whole, ])erha]xs, the weight of most modern evidence is 
in favour of stemming. The jjroct'ss has at an\ rale received the 
unanimous apprcnal cjf our Australian wiiuanakeis and departures from 
established methods arc* onl\ to he ('autiousK tried. At the same time, 
it appears probable that the same causes whi<'li have led to the rejc*c- 
tion of the stalks }>rior to fermc^ntation wdll cause the adojition of a 
stemmer mote after the French pattern to ha\e a beiK'fK'ial influent'e on 
the (]ualit\ of the I't'd wine prodiK'ed from grapi's trvattal with it. 

Wh(‘n in S(nith Australia it*('entl\, in course ui a ('oruersation wlioi’( 
the shr<‘d(ling of the stalks w'as ndt^red t(.>, one inPdligt'Ut grow'er ('x- 
jiressed the o]»iriion that grapes fermented on th(*ir stalks had Mt'lded 
him a less stalk\ wdne than those shredd(‘d b\ a fault\ mill. 

It used to b(' fix‘el\ .stated that the Ih'sI wine w'as that erushi'd witli 
the f('et. It would (TTtainh b<' difficult to find a giiMter ('ontiast than 
that (‘xisling betweiMi the f(M)t enislung of ancient times and the rough 
liaridling to whi('h the fruit is siihmiltcd in a faults sPaunKa in which 
the stalks ai^e torn and shnalikMl. 


VINEVAKD ('ri;riv ATIOV. 

DEf]p 7fcrsNs SHA1,I()W IT.OFdHIXG. 

'The following k'tler w'as rer'ontb n'crived from Mr. f. M. .Alexander 
and was referi*ed to the GovcrmmMit Viticulturist (Mr. V, de Fnst(‘lla), who 
has furnished the accompanying notes: — 

Tn the lournal for Septembn T s('e th.it Mr ("ronin. in the Ouh.inl Notes. ’’ con- 
demns such jiloiighing as clanmtresthe loot', of Ijee.s. I luaue when plouj^diing in nn 
vineyard that the \ine> nrc lieuiicntly rut T should be jilad if the (lovernuK'ut Vih- 
('ultiinst would kindly inform me if, an hen the root of a vine is cnit by a plonj^h, any 
serious in]iiiv is done to ihe vim- or wluMliei the joot renews itself, where broken oft 
Tt is im’'oit.uit to kn(»v\ definitidy -VNliethei old vines lenew their mots Avhen they .ire 
dainiO’^eil in the s one wax as they ])ut forth fresh shoots on their br.in<dics wdien a 
limb is severed. Tt does not by any means follow that they will do so, but ac( ur.ite 
observation of the habits of vines and liees must haxe established whether roots have 
the powei ol ien(*\viug themselves if tT>c\ are brokem by a ploutjh or otherwise. If it 
is true that fresh roots are throwm out bv the plant no harm would result, as by destroy- 
ing surfaee roots the plant would he iuduee«l 10 throw out roots at a deeper le^el whcie 
more jieim.'inciit moistuie is obt.iinable.” 
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Mr. AU‘x<inclcr, in his letter, raisi's se\eial interesting points of vege- 
table ]>hysiologv, coneerning some of winch but little experimental ill' 
vestigation has as yet been carried out. 

When a root is cut, it certainly renews itself, Init its renewal would*'' 
not necessarily cx^cur in the same way as hat>peMis abfnv ground wdien 
a limb is severed. Below grounrl, instead of forming one main root tex- 
repla(’e the ])ortion it had lost, the vine would .be more likely to throw 
r>ut a bunch of small rooth^ts. These would not penetrate to the same 
distaiK’e as the suppressed jiart and for .some time, at least, their ])ow’er 
of supj)l\ing moisture and plant food, w'oiild be less. It is questionable 
w'hethiT this bunch of kkHs would, even after a considerable lapse of 
time, perform its functions as satisfactorily as the original rcxit. It has^ 
long been held bv \iticultural authorities that a vine planted as a cutting 
is of more robust constitution than one planted as a rootling— in the 
case of the latter, the nxits w'hich w'ere necessarily (’lit ba(’k on trans- 
plantation would thrown out a less norm^d sNSteni than that ])rovided by 
the original cutting. The vine planted as a cutting would be more 
similar to a vine grown from seed the natural means of rejiroduction of 
the jilant, and theiefore the normal one. These remarks a])pl\ to the 
principal rcx>ts of the vine. 

Tt mu.st l)e rememlx’red that the r(K)t system of tlu* \ine is made uj) 
of two groups, viz., surfac'e f<H‘ders, which absorb the bulk of the plant 
f(K.>d substances mainly at an early period of the \t\irlv iwcU’ of growth 
---and deep r<x>ts, whic'h chiefly serve to su])plv the necessary moisture 
in dry yveather. The latter jicrform their fniu’tions throughout the* 
summer. 

Analysis shows that, in the great majority of oiir soils, the surface 
is ric'her than the sub.soil, at least in nitrogen and often in pliosphoric 
acid ahso. As regards potash, the contrary is frequently the case - - 
esjiecially yvhere the subsoil is clavey. Alnindance of the first-named 
elements would tend to promote ac'tive r(K)t groyvth in tlie more siiperlicial 
la)ers. 

The influence of climate must !x' taken into acc'oiint , the b^eding roots 
of the vine are, no doubt, situated at a greater dejith in arid districts 
than in moist ones. 

The system of (’ultivation must also lx* c'onsi dried. Tn most of the 
warmer European wine districts deep cultivation (7 inches to 9 in('hes),. 
at least once a year, is the rule, .supjilemonted bv shallow scarifyings. 
Tdiis yvoiild prevtmt the development of roots near the surface. 

7 'hc case of a plot of yines, r(‘gularly submitted to such treatment 
and therefore not ])ermitted to have a .sii})erficial r(X>t svstcan, is of course, 
very different from one which is never ploughed df'ejier than 4 or 5 inches, 
as is the case in many of our yindvards. In the latter cas(‘, the vines 
yvould most probably suffer after an exceptionally d(?ep ploughing, at 
least during the first sea.son. 

The question of the best depth for cultivation has received a con- 
siderable amount of attention in Europe recently, as the outc’ome of the 
opinions of M. Oberlin, of Colmar, w'ho strongly* recommends shallow 
cultivation. 

Professor Ravaz of Montpellier ])ublished, in 1905, an important work 
on the whole subjec't, n‘siiming its history and giving results oT 
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'txperimenls conducted b\ luiiiscll and others. Hi> conclusions may be- liere 
translated. They are as follow : — 

“1. Young vines, from the time they are planted until the\ are three ye.irs old 
should receive good ordinary cultivation.* The first roots, in fact, all originate deeply 
and it is of the highest importance to facilitate the aeration of the layers in which 
they develop. 

“ 2. As regards older vines, experience has proved, so far, that shallow cultivation 
is prcfeiable to deep in all soils which iire compact, moi.sl or medium. It must not 
he forgotten that it is only fully elTcctive when it prevents the growth of weeds. 
Shallow cultivation has shown itself etpiallv atlvantageous in sandy toast soils, very 
dry at the suiface, but where tlie water le\ej is usually lound at small depth. 

On the other hand, the calt'ulations we have made, and evperient c sliow, tliat m 
-dry, pebbly, penetrable soils where the water level is deep, where lor this reason, the 
roots tend to establish themselves in the lower levels, tlcep cultivation is still indicated 
and should gi\e better results than s\ stemalicall}^ shallow working’ 

R(X>t ])ruiniig fivc|ucntl\ has a bencfichal effect on tlie )ield — it is 
w'ell known that one of the first effects of ph>lloxcra is to cause the vines 
(in the first stages of the invasion) to Irear a \er\ heavy crop of grapes. 

The exact l:x>r(ler line wlieu- interference with the root s\stem 1 )\ 
cultural implements would begin to exert an injurious influence is diflScult 
to definitely fix. In these matters common sense is the best guide and. 
in a gent'ral way, it may Ix' said that the cutting of a considerahlc* number 
of surlat'e uxats of vines whic'h had previously only bt'en ])loughed shallow 
would have an injurious infliuMice on the vegetation during the loHowing 
season. Jn moist distrids the cutting of surf.uv rcxits, to any (*\lent, is 
To he avoided. In arid dlstiicts it will be beth^r to prevent the forma- 
tion of surface roots In a lairlv dc’e]> ploughing at least onc(‘ a year fiom 
the time the vines aie quite voting, supi)lemt'nled, of course, by the usual 
spring and sumnu*r scarifving. 


TIIK PRICKLY PEAK. 

SciHitor j'uucis II. McColI. 

The Septemlier issue of the jonrnai of Agriculture contains an article 
on the Prickly Pear, which purixirts to give an account of the tact.^ 
ilefiiiitely known in legard to this plant. One authority onlv is (juoted 
in the article, The Farmers^ BuUetiu^ No. 72, of the U.S.A. Department 
of Agriculture. It is, however, .sf>mewiiat ancient, having Ix-eii issued in 
January, 1898. This bulletin was on “ I'he Cattle Ranges of the South- 
west, the Exhaustion of the Pasturage and Suggestions for its Restor.i- 
tion,” the only reference in it to the Prickly Pear Ix-ing the,* one (jUoted. 
The spread of the pear was but one of many reasons given for the ex- 
haustion of the pa stum gc, but no reference is made to getting rid of it, 
it Ix'ing stated “ it was, on the ivholCj detrimental to stockmen,” inferring 
t:hat, to some extent, it was of use. It is strange that, in an article pro- 
fessing to give ,in up to-date aci'ount of this ])lanl, refereni'e is made to 
such an old pa|xr, and all the later literature, which is of considerable 
extent, entirely ignored. 'I'he limitation of space prevents me dealing 
so fully with the subject as I would like, foi much that readilv ajiplies 
must be omitted. 

Probablv no plant has had siu'h conti adictorv opinions exiiressed alxmt 
it as the Prickly Pear. Reviled in one place, blessed in anotlier, utilized 
here, banned there, bringing destruction in one country, proving tlie sal- 
vation of the settler and his herd in another. MiK'h has been written in 
praise and in blame, but research and experience have increaseil knowledg(* 

* In Iht* Mou t h of Franoi* this would ho to a tiojttli of V 1) in<'lu r>. 
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regarding it, and practical te.sts, which arc still being continued, are 
placing that knowledge on a sound foundation. And it is to j>ractical 
men who, by virtue of their profession or business, have applied themselves 
to the investigation of the plant, and not mere theorists and book students, 
that we must look for sound information. It is not a matter of personal 
interest or gain to myself, my sole object being to try and assist Australia 
in making her arid wastes economically useful, and preventing the de- 
plorable loss of stock caused by the droughts, which jieriodically afflict 
|x>rtions of this continent. 

It was while passing through Qu<w.slaJid in January last on nty way 
to attend the Dry-Farming Congress at 'Chc\enne, Wyoming, U.S.A., that 
some leading men asked me to make inquires into the Pricklv Pe.ir, which 
had Ix^n allowed to overrun and impair so much land in that State, and 
for the eradication of which a rew’ard is offered, and land granted on 
merely nominal terms. In pursuaiKx^ of this request, and at my own 
charges, 1 visited California, Arizona, Xew Mexico, I'exas, and had com- 
munications, oral or written, with most of the authorities who had been 
studying this question and dealing with it. I'he result of my investiga- 
tions, I shall, in the briefest possible m.'inner, submit. 

But first it ma\ \ye well to disiK>se of the msthical staterm*nt that 
Luther Burbank, the wonderful jjlant scientist, claims to be the discoverer, 
inventor, or creator, of the spineless Prickh P<\ar. Such an idea can only 
l)e entert<iined bv those knowing nothing of the subject. Mexico is the 
most important Prickl\ Pear couiitrv in the‘ worhl, and the plant is so 
valued tht^re that it is emblazoned ujxrn the ('ont of arms of that Republic. 
There is “ spineless Prickly Pear found in parts of C^difornia, Arizona, 
d'exas and Florida. Since this plant began to attract I lie attention of the 
scientists of the Department of Agrh'ulture, vvliich is within die past six 
\<‘ars, 25 of the “spineless^' varieties hav(‘ lx.en im}x>rted by the 
Plant Bureau of the Department. These have come Irom Mexico, the 
KurofK'an, Asiatic and African shores of the Mediterranean, tin" Hawaiian 
Islands, Scnitli America, while thev are knowm to grow in South Africa, 
Australia, and some of the Pacific Islands. What Liith(‘r Burbank did, 
W'as to lake the sjJiny and spineless |)ears , and after twelve \ears* 
I'Xperimentation, by cross-breeding, fertilizathai, and pollenization, he has 
combined the valuable attributes of the plant and <*liminate(l the bad ones, 
until lie has jxocluced a plant free from spines and spicules, Ix^aring a 
delicious fruit, and yielding alnnit joo tons of stex’k food to tht‘ acre. 

T have seen the plants, and tasted the fruit, and in years to come genera- 
tions will rise and bless the name of the man wlio, bv n*ason of Ids dis- 
('overies, robbed the arid places of sonu- of their terrors, and helped to 
make the desert fit for the habitation of man and l>east. 

The attention of the Department of Agriculture, U.S.A., was drawn 
to the neeessitv of investigating the cactus plant some six vears ago, and 
Dr. David Griffiths, the As.sistant ^Agrostologist in charge of Range In- 
vestigations, has, in conjunction with Professors Hare, W(x>ton, and 
Alitciiell, of the New Mexieo Experiment Station, Messrs. William and 
Alexander Sinclair of San Antonio, Texas, and others, l>een devoting most 
of his time to this work. The results ascertained are set out in Bulletins 
Nos. 60 (1906) and 64 (1907) of the New Mexico College of Agriculture, 
and the following Bulletins of the I’nited States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Nos. 74 (1905), 91 {1906), 102, and ji6 (1907), 124 (1908), and 
140 (1909). These Bulletins run from t6 to 120 pages and are de- 
voted entirely to the consideration of the Prickly Pear and other cacti, to 
ascertain the uses they can l)e put to for mar, and beast. There are others 
issued by the Department, which I have not seen, as w’ell ns some from 
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the Ari^ona Agricultural Exptnimeni Station, where Professor Thornber 
and others have devoted much time and study to the question. d'his 
Station is planting out the pear on the Ranges as a stock food. All the 
Bulletins ran [ye obtained at a small charge by application to the institu- 
tions named. 

The result of the inquiries 1 pt^rsonally made have been emlxxlied in 
a re}>ort by myself, issued by command of the Tederai Parliament in July 
last. This rejxxt c.in be obtained b\ those interested through the Tederal 
nienil)er for their district, or by application to tlie Secretary for External 
Aflairs. There is no charge. 'I'he summary of the investigations and 
experiments made, show that this plant, formerh considered a ]>est, has 
l)f*en jiroved to most useful as an emergency fei_*d in time of drought, 
and has saved flocks and herds irom tlestructiim many times. It has also 
prevented the loss ol the rancliei's capital, the accumulation of a hard-s]>emt 
life, in many instances. But not only has it proved an emergency leed, 
but has also Ixaai found, in conjunction wdth some kind of concentrated 
food, of ii.se ns a regular feed for rattle, .she(‘p, and pigs. H\ singeing 
the .spines off with a gasoline torch, the jdant, 'W’hich pie\ious]\ llu' stock 
w'ould not touch, is made at oiuv available for bxxl, either b\ cutting it 
in pieces and fwding to the slock, or allowing them to Rxal on it standing 
on the range. Steaming was als<.) done, but slnc(‘ the Gasoline Pear Burner 
('ame into use in ]8 q 8 burning off is mostly practised. 7 'he u c of the 
|)ear increa.ses the flow of milk in diiiry cattle, and in many lowms in 1 Vxas 
it is led regularly, w’hile Mexican families depend upon it for their ci>w’S 
as a mainsta\ . It has not a great feeding value, but is e.steem('d (or its 
succulence. It is fed together wdth cotton seed m(\'il, or brewer’> grains. 
()i bran, or otluM* ('oiK'entrated fi>o<l, and if a projxrly balanc'cd ration 
is iis<‘d the milk yield is equal to wdiat it is from grass. A gentlianan in 
Adelaide, whom T do not p<'r^onal]y know% advised me that, seizing in th(‘ 
[jajK-r ni\ a('count of this plant, and having a padd(K'k of 15 aiaes near 
him, on whii'li w^ere patches ot Pricklv Pe.ar, he cut some dow'ii. Cutting 
off lh<‘ s]>ines witli a p.iii of stiong curved shears he chopi)cJ the leav'es 
in pief'os and fed it to his cow wuh some chaff; the fet'd bin held from 
twa> to three kerosene tinsfull, and he writes “ It is roalb wtaiderlul how' 
well during the la.st eight or ten days that my cow- has boem given this 
fcxid the (*xtra tjuantitv and quality of the milk liave iiupiovtsl.' It has 
also l>e<'n fed to shetg) and gt)als, and in some parts of Texas and Mexico 
to a great extent lo the working cattle. A full ratitm of i>ear .scours 
animals, esjxicially at first, but balancing the ration as before staled, or 
even with sorghum, hay, or dry grass, modifies that condition. 

So great has beiMi th<' chang<‘ of opinion in regard to this ]dant in 
Texas, that w'hile some \ears ac'o the Legislature was ('onsidering the 
passing of an Act to comj)al its eradication, the Department of Agi ieiiltiire 
of the Ihiited States, issued on 39th Febiuary, iqo8, Bulletin Xo. 124 
on “ 'Fhe Pricklv Pear as a Farm Crop ’ wdth instruction.s as to its 
cultivation and utili/ation. And this is not the spineless ” but the 

Prickly " Pear. Cities in Texas have lieen cleared for 8 miles round 
ol this plant for foexi, and dairymen and others now have to piirc'ha.se it. 

I could write much more, but consideration foi your space compels 
me to stop. 1 trust 1 have stated enough to show that this question of the 
litilization of the cacti for a dr\ country like Australia cannot lie l>rushed 
('onternptuously aside, but must have the a>nsideration of those who are 
respon.sible for the utilization of our extensive arid regions. I havt‘ by 
no means exhausted my facts, in fact, have merely lonchcd upon them, 
and can return to the subject again if it is neccssarv to do so. 

Bendigo, 11th Octol^er, 1909. 
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ORCHARD NOTES. 

E. E, Pescottf Principal^ School of Horticulture^ Burnley 

Keep the soil surface well stirred. 

Spray forCodlin Moth, Pear Slug, and Vine Caterpillars. 

Kxami» e Codlin bandages frequently. 

Begin Summer pruning. 

Soil Treatment. 

The season has turned out, so far, unusually dry ; and the high winds, 
both northerly and southerly, combined with the occasional hot spells, will 
have a very drying ettect on the soil. Consequently, a soil condition of 
friability is absolutely necessary for the healthy gi-owth of the trees. The 
soil suifaoe should be cultivated as frequently as possible, especially after* 
rain or irrigation. This is required to conserve the soil moisture. Soil in its 
natural and uncultivated state possesses the property of capillarity to a 
maiked degree. Capillarity is that power which causes the moisture to rise 
upwards in the soil, similar to the manner in which water soaks upwards in 
a piece of blotting-paper, when the tip of the paper is held in water. This 
property is, of course, ess(uitial in soils, as by the upward soakage the soil 
water is brought upwards, and so made available for the tree roots. Tf the 
soil surface be uncultivated, the moisture rapidly lises to the surface, and is 
very soon evaporated. Ultimately, we see the soil cracked in all dinnitions, 
having contra(;ted by the drying process to which it has been submitted. 
The evaporation of soil moisture is prevented, or is considerably deferred, by 
keeping the surface soil in a loose, pulverable state ; not too fini^ so that the 
particles will run together closely after a light rain, but fine enough to pre- 
vent any surface caking. A few inches of tiltli is desirable, so as to destroy 
any continuous capillarity of the soil, and to allow the soil water to be mtid(* 
available for the use of the whole root system of the tree. 

Spraying. 

Spraying for codlin moth should be carried on now witli unabated vigour, 
especially in the warmer regions of the State. It is only by constant 
watchfulness and continual spraying that it can be hoped to keep this pest 
in check. With good work, and with care, growers should be able to easily 
obtain a result of over 90 per cent, of clean fruit. While the fruit is grow- 
ing, frequent sprayings will be necessary. After the fruit has reached its 
full size, the main point to be observed is to keep the fruit and foliage well 
covered with spray. 

The old theory of the moth laying her eggs only on the fruit, and almost 
always in the calyx, has be^en entirely exploded. At the Burnley Cardens, 
up to the time ^ of writing (17th November), on all observations, not one 
apple has been attacked at the • calyx end, while a large majority of the 
codlin eggs observed have been found upon the upper side of the foliage. 
The first brood of moths is not especially prevalent this season, but these are 
more than ample to insure disastrous results from their progeny, should the 
December and early January sprayings be neglected. It cannot be urged too 
strongly that the more the later sprayings are observed the better the crop 
will be. 

The question, “ How many times should I spray to keep down codlin 
moth?^’ is frequently asked. This generally resolves itself into “ How few 
times may I spray The number of sprayings should not be taken into 
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consideration at all. The greater anxiety should be to ke(‘p the pest away at all 
hazards, no matter how (»ften the spray pump is taken out. 

With ordinary care no grower should fear burnt foliage by using any of the 
brands of arsenate of lead now jdaced on the market. Continuous trials of 
various brands of colonially manufactured arsenates of lead ar(j now being 
made at the Burnley Gardens, but very little dilference in com})arative results 
is expected, as recent analyses undertaken by the Departments of Agricul- 
ture of South Austi'alia and Victoria show an equable proportion of arsenic 
oxide for killing ])urposes ; further, the percentage of free arsenic, or water 
s<dublo arsenic — the burning property — is low in all samplers. 


The results of the 

Victorian 

analyst's are 

given on page 755, 

whilst the 

f^outh Australian areas 

follow : — 

Moifituro 


Arsenic oxulo. 

Water soluble 
arsenic 


per cent. 

per cent. 

per cent , 

per cent. 

NicholTs 

25.95 

48 99 

15.02 

0.08 

Bly til’s Blue Bell ... 

59.10 . 

4 2.87 

12,72 

0.07 

♦len kin’s Austral 

59.47 

.. 27.87 

8.87 

0.00 

Swift's 

17.10 

55.60 

.. 15.17 

0.55 

Platvjms 

08.90 

22.87 

7.01 

0.10 


A Bill has be('ii prepared for United States Congress, providing that arsenate- 
<>f lead shall be deemed to be adulte?*ated if it contains more than 50 per 
c(‘nt. of water ; if it contains total arsenic ecjuivalent to less than 12 J per 
cent, of arsenic oxide; or if it contains soluble arsenic etjuivalent to more than 
0.75 p(‘r cent, of arsenic oxide. According to this standard, it is shown that 
some sarnph‘s, as appear in the accompanying analyses, may be regarded as 
adulU^ratf'd ; but, at present, it may be considered that those samples which 
shosv ri fair per c(*ntage of arsenic oxide, and a low percentage of water soluble 
arsenic, are the safest and best to use. The Government of South Australia 
is introducing legislation to deal with this question. A Bill has been drafted 
providing tluit manufacturers of insecticides shall deliver with the invoice 
an exact account and percentage of all constitiu-nts and ingredients of any 
insecticide sold. 

Additional jirecautioms to keep the codlin moth pest in check should be 
rigidly observed. All fruit infested with the larvjc, whether on the ground 
or on tlu? tree, should be immediately collected, and burned or boiled, jire- 
ft‘rably the latter. If the trees are bandaged, the bandages should be 
examined, and existing hirvfv destroyed weekly. All secondhand cases 
sliould be thoroughly steamed or dippi'd in boiling water, immediately they 
are brought into the orchard. 

The pear and cherry slug shouhl still be combated. So far as this insect 
affects the pear, growers who spray regularly for codlin moth with arsenate 
of lead need fear no trouble. It may again be emphasized that cv^ery effort 
should be taken to prevent the slug making any ini-oads upon the foliage of 
cherry trees. Hawthorn hedges are a source of hai'bour for this })esi, and 
these should bo kept cut within bounds, so that they may be easily sprayed 
if they become seriously infested. Japanese plums, and the purple foliaged 
Prunus pisardi (sometimes known as the Japanese cherry plum) sliould also 
be watched for visitations of the slug. Vines should now be sprayed with 
arsenate of lead, or with Paris green, for the de.struction of the vine moth 
caterpillars. The usual early summer pest, the th rip, made its appearance* 
with the hot spell early in November. The insects came in largo numbers, 
but were too late to do any damage to fruit tree blossoms. 
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Summer Pbunino. 

DLsbucldiiig and pinching back shoots, so as to further strengthen and 
shape the trees and vines, should now be completed, and the work of summer 
pruning commenced. “ Summer” or “ Green” pruning is an operation which 
is not much practised in this State. Generally, the existing opinions on this 
subject are so vague that, even whei'e it is performed, a small amount of an 
element of uncertainty is always existent in the mind of the operator. The 
})rinciple of summer pruning is that the wood growth is reduced, so as to 
induce increased fruit production for the next .season. Tlie unnecessary 
wood is removed, and the sap is directed into other channels, strengthening 
and building up weak or immature fruit buds. 

Summer pruning is exceptionally advantageous to young or to strong 
growing trees. Whenever a tree has been heavily pruned during the dor- 
mant season, a very fair growth of wood will ensue, and this wood is gener- 
4illy strong, 'i^o “ stop” or summer prune this wood will have a very 
beneficial efiect on the productivenass of the tree. Of course, if the growth 
be excessive and rank, a judicious selection will need to be retain(‘d, and the 
balance disbudded. The result of summer pruning will Ix^ that, wherever 
the growing shoot or lateral has been severed, the buds below the cut will 
receive the full benefit of the sap which previously went to nourish the wood 
w'liich has been removed. If this operation were peiiormed too early, the 
bud at th(^ point of severance wdll juerely push its way out, and co.itinue the 
growth. This result is undesirable, as the very object we wish to attain is 
defeated, the sap being utilized in the production of new wood, and not ir» 
the strengthening and enlarging of the fruit buds. Sometimes twen this end 
is desirable, but it is only when the lateral has been of an excessively strong 
nature, and an extension is desiretl, though only as a weak growth. Two 
j)oints to be noted ai'e: — First, the terminal ends of main, secondary and ex • 
tension limbs should never be cut at .summer pruning; secondly, the cut 
must always be made at a point wliere a leaf is existent, so that thfj saj) may 
be furnislnal and p(*?’fected for the whole of tlie lateiul. If tlio cut be not 
made at a h*af, the ])i'obability is that the tij> of the lateral will lose its 
vitality, and ultimately die, owing to the fact that im foliage (>xists t-o draw' 
and perfect sap for its nourislmumt. 

A number of problems in fruit production and tree culture are still await 
ing solution, and among these is the question as to the value of suininei* 
pruning on those trees whitih are supposed to be biennial croppers, such as 
the ]lvmer apple ; or on such trees whose unproductiveness has been 
charged to the debit account of the stock they are \vorked upon. It is an 
accepted fact that unsuitability of stock will result in unproductiveness, but 
we might pause ])efore we would say that non-production can always be 
attributed to unsuitable stock. Coe’s Golden Drop plum, for example, is a 
tree that will not bear on an unsui table ^stock ; but sometimes trees of this 
variety have only been a partial success as fruit producers, even when on 
their supposedly correct stock. In a case like this summer pruning has been 
known to prcxiuce a marked increase of crop. The illustration shows a nine 
year old Coe’s Golden Drop plum tree, a typical tree from a number in the 
orchard of Mr. A. S. Lowe, of Diamond Creek. These trees were never con- 
sidered good bearers. In January of this year they were summer pruned, 
with the result that on every tree a very large number of new fruit buds 
were forjned on alnmst every lateral, and the trees set a heavy crop of fruit from 
the blossoms shown in the photograph. At present, the heaviest croj) ever 
known is on the trees. Of course, the ye*ir is a good one for plums ; but 
even when this has ocouri*ed previously, tlie trees only had medium crops. 
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It should be definitely understood that siirimier prunin;^ is not suitable 
for each tree every season. Growers must know their trees individually^ 
and also theur individual re<iuirernents. A tree should be strong in consti- 
tution, and growing strongly as well ; and, as a general rule, a wt'uk tree 
should not be summer pruned. Weak trees may be* siK*(‘essfullv treated by 
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hard pruning in winter. A tree that is thriving prosperously, and bearing 
systematically, needs very little or no summer pinning: while a tree that 
is growing strongly, is in a good liealthy situation, and is yet unfruitful, iH*(*ds 
all the attention and consideration that summer pruning can give to it 

The time for summer pruning is a consideration that cannot be settled by 
any gentual rule. So much depends on the state of the tree, the condition 
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of the soil, the dryness or otherwise of the weather, as well as the 
latitude and situation of the orchard. These and other considerations must 
41II be taken into account by the operator. Generally speaking, as has before 
been stated, it is advisable to perform the operation at a time when the re- 
maining terminal bud will not break out into new growth. Prom December 
to P'ebruary apples and pears may he treated, according to climate and 
weather conditions. Apricots and peaches need summer pruning much 
•earlier. Some operators have laid it down as a rule that any tree requiring 
summer pruning may be pruned just before the crop commences to ripen. 
This, again, may suit some seasons, but not others. To prevent the re growth 
of the lateral, it has been recommended to merely fracture the portion to be 
.removed later, and leave it hanging on the tree. This certainly will be effective ; 
but it gives the orchaid a very unthly appearance. It also leavers much 
more work for the pruner in the winter time, and this is one of the things 
that summer pruning is intended to obviate. A careful study of his varieties, 
locality, soil, and annual climatic conditions, will very soon give theopeiator 
such power over his trees that summer ])runing will bec’ome a regular part 
'Of his orchard routine. 

Frui r Prospects 

The reports of fruit prospects have come to hand, and it is found that the 
'Crop in general will not be so heavj^ as was at first anticipated. There was 
a splendid show of blossoms, but it was hardly to be expected that the crop 
-could amount to anything like last year’s returns. Still, the returns promise 
to bf 3 far above tlie iivevage of seasons, and tlius prospects are veiy 
.satisfactory. 


VEGETABLE PESTS. 

C. French) Jnnr,^ Assistant Government Entomologist, 

So many specimens of insect and other pe.sts of various kinds which 
attack vegetables are being forwarded for identification that it has Ixjen 
deemed advisable to compile a few notes on some of the more common of 
these pests. This season promise.'* to be a very favourable one for the 
development and spreading of insects, and if steps are not s<x>n taken, 
many of the vegetable crops will be adversely affected. 

As many new mixtures for spraying have been placed on the market 
during tlie past year, .sexeral experiments have Ix^n conducted by the 
Entomological Branch in connexion with the extermination of pests. As 
some of the mixtures have proved successful, it is well to know at the 
beginning of the season what are the best materials to use. 

Thrips. — Thrij>s are now about ^in countless numbers, and are causing 
the flowers on early tomato plants *to turn brown, shrivel up, and fall. 
They also attack the flowers of f)eans, |)eas, &:c. ; in fact, almost every 
kind of flower, thereby causing considerable damage. This insect is a 
most difficult one to deal with on account of the habit it has of crawling 
into the centre of the flower ; but such plants as tomatoes, peas, and beans 
can be more readily treated. 

The following remedies have proved successful: — 

Benzole emulsion. — This is a patent preparation, and can Vye purchased 
at any of the leading seed shops in Melbourne. One tin full (i lb.), when 
diluted, makes 20 gallons of spray. The smell of the l^enzole remains on 
the plants for several days. 
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As a deterrent, spraving with coal tar water or a weak kerosene emul- 
sion is recommended. A good hosing with cold water is also beneficial. 
The fomaula for coal tar water is as follows Boil one pound of coal 
tar in two gallons of water, and while hot add from 50 to 100 gallons of 
water. 

Rutherglen Bug. — I’his is another insect which, at the piesent time, 
is causing a lot of trouble to the vegetable grower. Tomatoes, beans, peas, 
jX)tatoes, and other such vegetables are favourite foods of this pest. Ben- 
zole emulsion and coal tar water give good results it sprayed on the 
infested plants. 

Cut Worms.™ Caterpillars belonging to the genera Agroiis , HeliothiSy 
PlusiGy are the chief members of this group. 1'hey are most destructive, 
and attack tomahK's, capsicums, beans, onions, cabbage, lettuce, he. The 
caterpillars hide amongst the debris and soil during the day time, and at 
night come up to feed. Many gardeners cannot understand how it is 
that a whole plant laden with tomatoes can be destroyed in one evening, 
when they can see no trace of an\ insects. Tf the ground around the 
j)lants he turned up the grubs, usually curled up, will be discovered about 
an inch under the soil. The moths hide in the davtime under grass, 
wood, .stones, bags, ^^c., and when darkne.ss is setting in the\ fly alout 
from plant to plant, dojK^siting their eggs as they go. 

The ar.senate of lead s])ray has proved one of the best remedies \et 
discovered for these f)ests ; but cabbage, lettuce, and other such \(‘getables- 
should Ik* washed before using I\)i.soned baits are also used with suc- 
ce.ss, the formula being as follows : — -Bran, arsenic, and sugar mash: The 
l>est proportion to use is r ])art (by weight) of arsenu', 1 of sugar, and 6 
of bran to which is added a .sufficient (]uantit\ of Wi\ter to make a wet 
mash. 7 'his preparation is usual Iv made in wMsh tubs or half barrels. 
One of these is filled al)OUt thn-K*- fourths full of dr\ bran, and to this 
added alK)ut 5 lbs. of arsenic, wineb is thoroughly stirred through the 
bran wdth a spade or sJiovel ; 5 lbs. of sugar is next thrown into a pail, 
which is then filled wdth water, and the sugar is stirred until it dis.solves. 
When th<* sugar water is added to the bran and arsenic, and the three 
well stirred, more water is added, and the .stirring continued until every 
portion of the mash* In-comes thorougldy saturated. Al)OUt a teas|KK>nfuf 
of this mixture is p]nc<*d at the foot of each j)lant or shrub infested, 
dropping it in the shade when this can be done. Care must be taken that 
this bait is placed l-)e\ond the reach of children and domestic animals. 

Snails and Slugs. — These pests appear to be more numerous this- 
year than for many years i)ast, and persons having vegetable gardens have 
had, and are still having, a fight to keep them under control. Ordinary 
remedies, such as soot, lime, carbolized saw’dusl, salt, &c. , are, of course, 
of much as.sistance, but of themselves are not sufficient j)rolection. Tii the 
arsenate of lead spray we have a mixture whu'li will s(K)n drive them out. 

Pumpkin Beetle. — Last year this destructive insect caused much 
damage to melon, ruciimber, and jmmpkin ])]ants and others of the same 
group. A few specimens have l>een noticed already this season, but they 
are usual Iv very ] prevalent from Deivnil^er until February. A very 
common mistake is made l)y confusing this pest witli the beneficial Lady- 
bird, and several correspondents write asking for advice as to the destruc- 
tion of the latter insect, under the impression that it is destroying their 
vegetables. The distinctive feature about the pumpkin beetle is that it is 
an elongated beetle, while the ladybird is almost round in shape. The 
follown’ng are preventives : — Coal tar water, Paris green, kerosene emul- 
sion, and arsenate of lead. Inspector E. Wallis, of Wangaratta, states 
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tliat the crude oil of tar remedy has been tried with good results, the 
following being the formula: — Crude oil, \ pint ; soft soap, \ lb. ; caustic 
soda, I 02. ; water, 5 .gallons. Boil one pint of water, and in it dissolve 
the soap and soda ; add oil of tar, agitate well, and add remainder of 
water ; c(x>l and use. 

Cabbage Moth. — The larvae of these moths are now making their 
ap{)earance on the cabbage, cauliflower, turnip, and radish plants. In 
my opinion the l)est remedy to adopt is a spraying with arsenate of lead. 
Coal tar is also a good mixture to use against this pest, the proportion 
tKnng the same as for thrips. 

Cabbage Aphis. — For this i)est spray with nicotine as follows: — 
Steep 1 lb. tobacco in 1 gallon of hot water, and allow it to soak for 24 
hours. Boil i lb. soap in 1 gallon of water until the soap is dissolved. 
Strain the tobacco water into the soap water. Stir w^ell, and make up to 
5 or 6 gallons. Use waste stems of the tobacco. 

Metallic Tomato Fly. — This handsome fly, which is of a metallic 
colour, caused some damage to ripe tomatoes during last season. But my 
experience of this inseirt is that it only attacks over-ripe or damaged 
tomatoe.s, thereby hastening decay ; a sound tomato is rarely attacked. 
When once the maggots are in the tomatot's it is an impossibirfty to reach 
them, and such tomatoes should be picked and burnt or placed in boiling 
water. Deterrents such as recommended for thrips are also beneficial. 

Bean Butterfly. —Two years ago this serious pest, a small butterfly, 
caused severe losses to growers of beans in the Bairnsdale and other dis- 
tricts, no doubt on account of the dry weather experienced. The leguminous 
f)lants, on ^vhicll the caterpillars feed, are absent during dr) , hot w'eather, 
and the inserts direct their attention to vegetables. Last \ear, owing 
the fair amount of rain, the leguminous plants came up again, and conse- 
fiuentl) little damage was done to the l)ean crops. As this year is a 
favourable one for the grow^th of all plants, it is anticipated that this 
j>est will not cause much damage. A good sfiray with Ix^nzole eniuLsion, 
.'insenate of learl, or coal tar water wnll, Ik iW ever, be found of much use. 
If nwssnrv. 

Tomato Weevil.— Tins new vegetable iiest is still present in large 
numbers of gardens mtar the metropolis. A full account of the ix:st and 
vemerlies for its suppre.ssion will lie found in my articles in the Journal 
for D(‘(’eml)er, 1908, and Octolier, J909. 

Red Spider. — The Red Spider is a pest well known to vegetable 
growers. It belongs to the group of Acarids or Mitt‘s, and is therefore 
strictly sfxjaking not an insect. Its eggs, which are almost tran.sparent, 
remain both in the soil and in the crevices of stakes, plants, and other 
objects (luring th(* winter. It is a tiny animal, just visible to the naked 
eye, and is almost trans[)arent ; in colour it varies from light reddish to 
quite red. Gener<d]v, it feeds on the underside of the leaves of various 
vegetable plants, particularly beans, melons of various kinds, making a 
kind of web underneath the leaves. 

Vegetables should be w^ell watered in the summer, as w-hen once the 
ground is allowed to get dry the plants are attacked by the red spider. 

Spraying with deterrents such as quassia chips or a weak kerosene 
emulsion is recoinmended. Coal tar water and benzole emulsion may alsc 
he used. A remedy that has proved of great use itl England is paraffin 
jelly, the formula for which Profes.sor F. V. Theobald gives as follows: — 
Paraffin. 5 gallons., soft soap, 8 Ihs. ; boil these together, and when 
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lx)iling add al)out i pint of water, and then well stir. This Ixrconies a jelly 
when cold, and every 10 lbs. .should be mixed with 40 gallons of water 
The above amounts to alx)ut 160 gallons of wash. 

It is not advisable to apply any spray wash within thn^e days of the f)re- 
vious one. Care should also be taken that the nozzle of the .spray pump 
is directed upwards so as to reach the underside of the leaves. 

All stakes, after having been used for tomatoes, &c., should l)e treated 
with boiling water before being used again ; by this means the eggs of the 
i^ider will be destroyed. 

For the red spider eggs on apple trees, red oil has proved sueces.sful ; 
and this is generally used in winlet when the animals are dormant. 


PRODl'CTION AND MARKETING OF BEESWAX. 

R. Bcuhuc^ Rrtsidu/t, Victorian ApiaristV Assonation. 

Beeswax, the secoiuJarv pioduct ot tlie apiarv, is an aitiele of com* 
merce which i.s alwass in demand, with but little vaiiation in prices foi 
.standard sam|)lcs. 

'J’he production ol w<ix In the hoiun lx*e is in a certain ratio to that 
of honev ; thus, bees in trees or box hi\es \ield, on the average, one puund 
■of wax to twentv ix>unds ot honev. With the introduction of the bar 
frame hive, and tlu; method ot extracting the honey trom the combs and 
returning them to the hive to W telilled with honey hv the bee.s, the ratio 
of wax to honev has been considerabh altered and stands <it t to 80. in 
other words, the })rodu(tion ot c'xtr.u'ted honey tor the .same W'eight ol 
wax is tour times that of the [uimitive method of cutting out the combs 
lo obtain tlie honev. As a result, the price of honev has declined while 
that ol wax has advaiK'cd during rec-eiit units, 'bhe wax is the jiroduct ot 
a transtormation ol the honev 01 iKNaar when retained in the body ot the 
l>ee for a time under c'ertain conditions. Main attempts have been made 
to turn surplus lionev inU> wax In feeding it bac'k tt> the bf^s, but none 
have proved sucvesstul from a commercial jxiini of view. While, there- 
fore, the piojKirtion of wax to honev cannot lx‘ profitably incHNised, .so 
far as its production is conc’erncd. there i.s room for much irnprov^ement in 
the methods of obtaining tlu‘ wmx from the comlis, in the handling, lefm- 
ing and marketing. 

Thousands c^f ])ouih1s of liet-swax are anniudlv thrown awav, or burned 
with old black brood combs, because the old-f asliioned method of boiling 
tlie comb.s in a bag submerged under watei fails in obtaining more than a 
mere fraction of the wax contained in them. X-cw comb consists entirely 
of wax and is white or \<‘ll(jw' in colour, ac:cx)rdiug to the flora from vvhicl’ 
the bees obtained the nec’tar converted into wntx. When brood is rc'ared 
in the cells the comb first l>econies brown, and, after a time, black, tough, 
and heavy. Each lx‘e larva, iM'fore changing to the chrysalis stage, spins 
a cocoon, and as generation succeeds generation in the same cells old brocKl 
comb contains numl'iers of these in each cell, one inside the other ; hut, 
although the apf)earance of the comb is entirely ciianged, the original wax 
cells are still there. When old brood comb i.s di.s.solved bv lioiling in 
water eac'li of the cocTions set l<x>se l>\ tl'.e melting c»f the <x>mb becomes 
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coated with liquid w,ix which clings to the fibrous material of the cocoons^ 
and buit little nniII ri^e to the surfait'e when l)oiled in a bag kept under 
water. 

To obtain all the wax, or at ]east the maximum from old combs, 
pressure is required —something of the nature of a cheese press. The- 
press shown in the illustration is a stout wooden box securely bolted' 
together and lined with tin ; inside of this is a slatted grating and bottom, 
leaving a chamber ol 10 x 10 inches (12 inches deep) into which an/ 
ordinary sugar bag is inserted. The old comb is dissolved by boiling and 
lK)ured into the bag, the latter is then folded down, the press block put 
on, and the screw gradually worked down. Water and wax escape by the 
outlet into a .separating tank which retains the wax, but allows the .surplus, 
water to escape. 

There are sever .il types of vvax presses, 
but one w'ood slatttni is j>referable to a metal 
one, as then no heat need be applied to the 
press body itself to overcome the chilling of 
the w^ax in contact wdth metal. I'he amount 
of wax obtained fr(>m old black combs bv 
means of a press, as comj)ared wdth the old' 
methods, is as 3 to i, yvhile the time otx'upied’’ 
is but one-tenth, and the yvax obtained is ready 
for market, if drawn off into suitable ('(K)ling 
vessels. 

Al)Out 75 lyer cent, of the yvax sold by 
cf>mmission agents in IMelhourne is depreciated 
in value through having been yvronglv treated 
at the apiarv. Wax should never be over; 
heated, and it is therefore best abvavs to melt 
it on yyater. Wax l)oiled in rusty iron vessels 
has a dirtv broyvn a])pearance ; contact yvith 
galvanized iron or zinc turns it gre\ . Bright 
tin or tinned coj>per ves.sels are the onlv ones 
which do not nlTect the colour and ('liaracter 
of the yvax. Even the oldest comb will pro- 
duct yvax of a clear velloyv or orange ('olour* 
if p.ropcrlv treated. 

The size and shajje of the blocks of yvax also leaves much to l)e desired. 
The moulds used by many producers are buckets, old milk dishes, kero- 
sene tins, wash tubs, 8 zc. ', into yvhich the wax has been poured and left 
to set quickly in contact with the metal, in.stead of on hot water. The 
result is that the dirt, yvhich wull pass through even the finest strainer, 
is diffu.sed all through the lower strata instead of being in a separate* 
layer which can be .scraped off. Quick ccK)ling also results in unsightly 
cracks and clinging to the moulds. Wax is often sent to market in bags, 
and the fibre and dust adhering to it .still further spoil its apj)earance. 
Blocks or cakes should not be larger than 20 lbs. ; 10 or 12 lbs., however, 
is the best weight. There are many users of wax, such as saddlers, whf>' 
do not require a large quantity, and who would buy direct at the agents, 
if they could get wax in suitable shape. Even the wholesale buyer will 
rather pay a liftle more than re-raelt, clean and re-mould. Better atten- 
tion to the saving, projier handling, and marketing of beeswax would yvelK 
repay I:^e-keei")ers and add a considerable amount to the total annual value- 
of production. 

( 7 V de continued^ 
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DEVELOPMENT OP AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 
IN VICTORIA. 

T. Cherry^ M.D.^ M.S., Director of Ayriculture. 

In th€5 Journal for August 1 showed that thei'e is a vast tract 
Victoria, representing one-third of tlie entire State, with a, rainfall of IVorn 
'20 to 30 inches, in which agricultural progress has been extremely slow, and 
in which agricultuial int(*rests, in many respects, have been lying doirnant. 
'The greatei* part of this 18,000,000 acres is n^presented by a belt of country 
comprising the whole of the Western District, bounded by the sea coast from 
South Australian border to Warrnainbool, tlience along the Western 
liailway to ()e<d()ng, and then by the northern shores of Port Phillip Bay to 
Mordialloc. The northern boundaiy begins on the South Australian border 
about 25 miles south of Serviceton, thence runs alnn>st due east to Stawell 
and north-easterly through Maryborough, Bendigo, Rush worth, Dookie to 
Yarrawonga. To the north-east of Melbourne the Sydney line of railway 
runs almost through the centre of the area in question. The explanation 
why agricultural interests are lying dormant in what ought to be the nujst 
productive portion of Victoria is a very simple one.' ' Soil and climate are so 
exti*emely favourabh^ to the land-owner that he is able to make a fairly 
comfortable living by grazing alone, and will not face th(‘ additional worry 
and ex[»ense of putting his land under cultivation. Along the North-eastern 
Railway, agricultural ]>rogr(‘ss has been retarded to a very great extent by 
the })rofitable naturt^ of the firewood industry. In a great numlHU* of cases 
land-owners make their living out of the fir(‘wood and tbe precarious returns 
from grazing, instead of setting to work resolutely in the direction of more 
-cultivation, mor<* fod<ler and more live stock. More than tliree-fourths of 
all tlie cultivate<l land in \'ict(uia li(vs to the north of the area wliich we are 
now considering. It is m the drier }>arts of the Wimmera and the northern 
plains that cultivation is .stea<lily pr(»gressi\'e. Mere again the explanation 
is that the soil and climate are not so favuurahle as in the central area we 
are considering, and that therefore th(‘ farmer is compelled to keej) th(‘ 
plough going if he wislies to make substantial progress on his farm. In the 
whole 18, 000, 000 acres alrcadv’ described, the main areas under cultivation 
are apj)ro\imately 10(^,000 acres each in the counties of Bourke, RijM>n, 
“Grant and Gnuiville. \n the case of the county of Grant, mucli of the 
-cultivation in the Ballarat district is not. incliidt'd in the 18,000,000 acres, 
because it has a [uaivim* lainfall than 30 inc.bes. In tlu* same way, most of 
tbe (‘-ultivation in the Goulhurn Valley is located in the drier portions of the 
-counties of Rodney and Moira than tlio.se indicated by the boundary which 
I have described. 

Now, T think it can he shovvn without any possibility of dispute that the 
grazing capacity and the number <#f stock carried on a farm in any part of 
Victoria, so long ns cultivation does not fotm a prominent part of the 
system of management, are strictly limited and cannot be made to steadily 
increase from year to year. None of the grasses are sutliciently deep-roote<l 
to withstand the eliects of our normally dry summer ; they do not wake up 
into sutfi( 5 ient activity until the rain comes in autumn. The main hope of 
increasing the stock-carrying capacity by grazing only is to grow lucerne on 
<^every farm where this can be done, and to replant the paddocks as fast as 
they are destroyed by a few years* grazing. This, however, involves 
-cultivation, and, therefore, does not belong to tbe system of farming by 
{grazing alone, which 1 am attacking. On the other hand, cultivation 
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j changes the aspect of affairs 

I {‘Oinpletely. Oats, rye, barley, 

1 peas and beans can all be 

grown on every acre of the 
18 , 00 ( 1,000 which we are con- 
sidering, with absolute cer- 
tainty year after year in 
succession. The experience of 
the last sixty years shows 

tliat a sutlicient winter rain- 
fall is assured, and, more 

over, that these crops I’each a 
sufficient stage of maturity t6 
be harvested as fodder for live 
stock before the dry summer 
sets in. Th(» weight of fo(ldei% 
whetlier j)it*sorved green in 
the form of silag(^ or dry in 

3 the form of hay, is at least 
J three times as mucli as the 

2 land will produce from the 
1 best natural grassc's. In many 
C years it is ten times as much. 

Working th<' land allows the 

4 rain to penetrate more deeply 

3 into the sub-soil. The growth 
< of deep-rooted leguminous 
Q (U’ops constitutes the natural 

process for sub-soiling the 
J land. At the same time this 
, is, so far as we know, the 
j method whicli nature has 
' adopted from the beginning 
^ of the woj ld to enrich the land 
J with nitrogen collected from 
j the atraos)>here, at all events 
^ as far as regards 99 per cent, 
of the nitrogen whi(*h is pre- 
sent on the surface of the 
earth. Increased fodder 
means imu'eased stock carry- 
ing capacity. This means 
increased animal manures in- 
corporated sooner or later 
with the soil. The use of the 
drill, which is becoming an 
essential part of every system 
of cultivation, allows the 
water soluble phosphoric acid 
to be placed in such close 
proximity to the seed that the 
little plant is able to get its 
earliest essential nourishment 
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as soon as ever it begins to grov^ The advantages of increased cultivation 
therefore seem to me to be undeniable. The only question is — Will it pay ? 

The two grain crops which have to l>e considered in regard to the area In 
question are wheat and barley. These two cereals must be placed on the 
market in the form of grain. As far as the Commonwealth is concerned, there 
appears to be every prospect of a payable market for barley foj* many years to 
come. The constant complaints which are heard from farmers about the un- 
satisfactory price which each individual receives for his malting barley when 
compared with the daily quotations in the papers is one reason why tliis crop 
is not looked upon with favour. 1 n addition to this there is the social phase 
c»f the question — that the consumption of malted liquors in the Common- 
wealth in proportion to the population is, to say the least of it, not increas- 
ing. Malting barley therefore may be left out of the question in considering 
an area which runs into millions of acres, and we arc thrown back on wheat. 
Here, however, T hold we are on solid ground. The prospects of the wheat 
market of the world are as good now as ever they w’ere, pi'obably better than 
they have been for the last gimeration ; while the heaviest crops of wlieat 
produced in any part of the world are produced in countries where the 
rainfall ranges from 25 to <10 inches. Practically all the wheat grown in 
V^icioria up to the present is produced in areas where the rainfall is less than 
20 inches. This (juestion requires to be taken up in detail. The wheat 
yield of the world for the last six years is as under ; * 

WniuT Yield in Millions ok Husiiels. 
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Two things at once strike us from this table. I’he first is that the wheat 
yield of tlie w^orld shows no substantial increase during the la.st six years ; 
and the second is that the Victorian yield looks a little ridiculous when 
placed side by side with its big neighlx)urs. While tlie wheat yield of the 
world is not expanding, the whole trend of the evidence goes to show that 
the demand for wheat is steadily increasing, and that nation after nation 
finds that wlieaten brfNid is the “stafT of life.” As civilization advances, the 
demand for this cereal is certain rapidly to increase The highest wheat 
yields in any country in the world are secured in the Ignited Kingdom and 
in France, and these are the two wheat growing countries which enjoy the 
heaviest rainfall. Of rust and smut, the two chief scourges of the wheat 
crop, the one is t<» a very large extent, and the other <H>inpletely, under 
control. 

The future of Victoria as far as wheat is concerned is therefore ass u red » 
but wheat cannot be grown by itself as a continuous crop. For a series of 
years it must form part of a definite rotation. Even under the riio.st careful 
system of fallowing, in a few years the wheat becomes seriously handicapped 
by the quantity of wild oats that make their appearance in the crop. 
Naturally, therefore, oats are to be taken as the second crop of the rotation. 
In a dry district the oats should be succeeded by a year or two grazing, and 
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this followed by a bare fallow before the wheat again begins tlie rotation 
series. In districts with a heavier rainfall the bare fallow is not necessary, 
and the oat crop may be succeeded with rape or other form of green fallow 
before the land is again put under wheat. In any case, however, it is 
certain that if our area under wheat is largely increased, the cultivation of 
oats must go on at the same rate. The cjuestion arises therefore “What 
can be done with the oat crop I If exported as grain the price per bushel is 
certain to be low, but under existing circumstances there can be no doubt 
that it is much better to feed the crop to sheep or other farm animsls. By 
this means it is easy to secure the equivalent of Is. 8d. or more per bushel 
for the grain. The drain on the fertility of the land is reduced to a 
minimum, and the additional number of live stock carried enormously 
improves the value of the land from the point of view both of cultivation 
and grazing. A similar statement holds good with regard to the disposal of 
a crop of Cape barley. The average weight of ^^ither oats or barley required 
for a daily ration for a full grown sheep when mixed with a moderate 
amount of silage is J lb. 

Along with this system of farming the use of the silo works in as the 
best practical method necos-ury to complete, the scheme. The practice of 
feeding the silage to sheep has long gone past the experimental stage. In 
New South Wales, on one station nearWagga, from 15,000 to 20,000 sheep 
are regularly fed as the dry season cranes round each year. Less tlian 2 lbs. of 
silage with J lb. of oats fed to the sheep in worxlen troughs will not only 
provide an elHcient means of carrying the flock safely through an ordinary 
drought, but in addition will render a reliable supply r)f early lambs for the 
export trade an fibsolute (‘ertainty. 

That this system pf farming can be carried out is a fact beyond dispute. 
The only question is “Will it pay V Jn the July Journal I showed that, in 
the counties of Villiers (comprising the country rr>und AVarrnambool), 
Dalhousic (including Kyn(‘ton and Kilniore districts), and Delatite (the 
country between the North-eastern railway line, the King Kiser and the 
Great Dividing Range), matters were deeifie*(ily retrograde: that in these 
tliree counties, cultivation was on the down grade, and that, although the 
average yields aiul the minimum yields of wheat, oats, hay and potatoes in 
these counties were far higher than that of the rest of the State, production 
was stagnant or in a retrograde conditiem. Shortly after the publication of 
the above artiele an effort was made in Parliament to show that, although my 
figures were correct, still the falling off in production on the lines mentioned 
was more than counterbalanced by the increase in dairy fanning and pigs. 
Unfortunately, things are no better in thivS direction than with regard to 
cultivation, as will appear from the following analysis : — 

Rktithns for the Year 1908 compared with 1901. 
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It will therefore be ween that progress as measured by all kinds of live stock, 
with the exception of sheep, has been slower than in the rest of the State, 
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SOME OF TilK TEAMS. 

dairy cows in particular increasing only 2J per cent, as against an axerago 
of 36 for the whohi Slate. The confirmation of the general trend o[ 
affairs in these counties is also seen by t))e decrease in the number of pigs 
during the above period. Had dairy farming been piisliing aliead so that 
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the incretused returns were inoi'O than balancing the falling off in cultivation 
tlie number of swine would liave increased. Instead of this, however, the 
trend has been precisely the same as in the rest of the State, the only 
diffenmce being that the retrograde process has been a little faster. In 
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4iddition to tlie above figures regarding live stock, it must be remembered 
that, in the three counties in question, the number of acres under cultivation 
has fallen during the above period from 114,000 to less than 100,000, or 
including fallow from 121,000 to 111,000. On the other hand, the 
•expansion of agriculture in tlie State as a whole is seen from the fact that 
•during the same eight years the area has risen from 3,650,000 acres to 
4,120,000 acres. As a matter of fact, there is no getting away from the 
position that in the three counties in question the decrease in wheat, oats 
4ind barley amounts to 35,000 acres, and the increase in potatof^s and hay to 
slightly over 20,000 acres, leaving a net debit balance for the eight years of 

14.250 acres. There is a slight improvement in the rate of increase in sheep, 
but not enough to affect the general conclusion. 

CoNTUASTKI) WITH THE HiOHLY UnS 'TISFACTOUV StATE OF ApFAIKS 
INDICATED IN THE AbOVK PAKAGflAPU, 

Jjet US turn to what has actually been done on a Western District 
property near Skipton, in the county of Kipon. I'his is the well-known 
Haangal Estate, belonging to Mrs. M. Garclinei* and Sons. The area comprises 

2.250 acres, and the remarkable fact has to be recorded that, at tlie pi'esent 
moment, only 50 acres out of the t^otal area are under natural grass. About 
twenty-five years wgo tliis property was bought from the late Honorable 
Francis Ormond, and was then looked upon as typical Western District 
sheep lands capa]>le of carrying rather more tfian one sheep to the acre. It 
was carried on in this way for about twelve years until the death of 
Mr. Gardiner, when it became apparent that a change in methods was 
iHHjessary in order to make a living off the property. Cultivation on a small 
scale was therefore commenced, and for the first few years it was handicapped 
by tlie fact that the trusti^es of the estate were not at all favourably 
inclined to view any innovation on well-established Western District 
metliods. Gradually, however, the area under cultivation was iiicimsed 
until in tlie year 1901 a complete answer to all hostile criticism was 
furnished by the fact that the profits from 200 acres urideu* cultivation 
w(ire far and away greater than the profits off the remaining 2,000 
acres. Since tliat time cultivation has been extending year by year. The 
returns from cultivation liave supplied tlie capital necessary to transform 
tins estate into the best example of a well-improveHl and compl(»tely equipped 
estate known to the writer ill any part of Victoria. All the impj’ov^enientf; 
have been paid for out of the profits made by cultivation. A careful survey 
of the photographs which have supplied the illustrations for this article will 
indicate the nature of the transformation. The net result has bc'en that 
the value of Baarigal has be<m increased probably five fold during the las^ 
fifteen years, while the undeniable re.sults obtaineil from this estate have had 
the effect of uplifting the cash value of every acre of land in tlie Western 
J listrict of V ictoria. 

The first point that strikes the visitor on reaching the estate is the extent 
to which tree planting has been carried out. The whole estate is gradually 
being subdivided into paddocks, averaging not much more than 100 acres 
•each, and each of these is surrounded by a plantation of trees a chain in 
width. The total area under plantations is 320 acres, and the total length 
•of the plantations nearly 40 miles. The jilan adopted is the usual metliod 
of ploughing and discing the strip into a fairly fine tilth and then sowing a 
mixture of Eucalyptus and other seeds early in the winter. The amount of 
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seed is about 4 ozs, per acre* 
Germination takes place in the 
course of a few weeks, and tht»- 
first thinning is carried out the 
following autumn, and each succes- 
sive year thinning is repeated. 
Experience has shown that the 
Sugar Gum is the tree which in 
practice gives the best results, but 
in addition to these there are 
long lines of insignia and 

other pines, some of them now 
reaching a height of from «'10 to 40 
feet. At first sight it seems a 
waste (to allow so inucli of the 
land to be monopolized by planta- 
tions, but the experience on the 
treelcwss western plains will doubt- 
less be verified in many other parts 
of Victoria. It is found that the 
amount of shelter for flocks and 
herds and the benefit to the grow 
ing crop which accrues from break- 
ing the (dear sweep of the winds 
both in summer and winter pro- 
duce an elFect which far more than 
compensates the loss of one acre in 
every seven. In addition to this* 
the plantations thenrselves begin 
to be revenue producing from the 
time that they are four oi* five years 
old. The small saplings at that 
time are of use for firewood and 
other purposes, while in the course 
of two or three years more they 
become thick enough to furnish 
fencing posts and other props. By 
the time the saplings are about S 
inches in diameter, that is usually 
after they have been planted eight 
or ten years, they are readily sale- 
able at a shilling a piece, and as 
tlie number per acre of saplings this 
size usually numbers from 600 to 
1,000 trees, it will be seen that the- 
tlunning produces a steady source- 
of revenue. 

The cultivation methods adopted 
are almost exactly on the lines 
laid down in the former part of this 
article. Wheat forms the basis of 
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"the export branch of the business, while oats, rape, lucerne and other fodder 
<5rop» are regularly grown for the sheep and lambs. After a paddock has 
been under cultivation, every three or four years it is laid down in a mixture 
of rye grass, clovers and lucerne, and the grazing is thus made one part of 
the system of rotation in contra-distinction to the permanent dependence 
upon grazing, which is unavoidable where there is no cultivation. The 
illustrations show the ample provision made in this way both for green 
fodder crops, stacks and grain. Five years ago the Agricultural Reporter of 
the Lead^ thus described the operations taking place at Baangal : — 

Oil the marked advantages of the rape fallow system, sfieoial note should be made 
of Mr. (hivdiuer’s o|)erfttions at Biuin^l, This marks the liighest development up to 
date of the fallowing system as apfmed to grain growing in combination with sheep. 
The bare fallow system is good in itself as a conserver of the moisture in the soil, and 
as a cleaner of the land. The summer and spring tillage of the bare fallow kills the 
wild oats and other weeds, at the same time conserving the winter rains in the subsoil 
by what may be called an earth mulching of the surface. Outside of this, liowever, 
there is, in the liare fallow system exclusively, the loss of a year’s production. The 
next stop in advance was the bare fallow with sheep. Under that system the sheep 
co-operate most effectively with the summer and spring fallow tillage in the wheat 
cleaning, besides benefiting tbe laial from a manuring point of view and, in addition, 
yielding a profit in themselves. Best of all, however, is utilizing tbe bare fallow in 
tbe j>roduction of a spring crop of rajie tor topping up crossbred lambs for the frozen 
meat export trade. In this way the marketable profits from the sbeoj) and lambs are 
increased. First, as regards the fact that they can be turned off fat, instead of as 
stores : second, in tbe large number that can ho kept ; and third, in the increased 
fertilizing value of their action uikui the land because of their greatei number ; 
and, fourth, in the jra]»ortant niamirial effect iifMm the soil of the rajn^ itself. 

On this latt/cr point, Mr. (xurdiner’s experience is that even if ho did not keep 
slic*ep at all lie would always sow' lUfK^ on the bare fallow for its fertilizing value (done. 
This, of coui'se, is cpiiti^ in accord with science, which teaches that the ra|K^ crop adds 
a large amount of humus to the soil when it decays, and thus greatly impiov os the 
water-bolding ca}>aeity of tlie soil. That being so, it can bo very easily 
apprelicnded how' mucli groatci' (he advankiges are in also utilizing the raiic for lamb 
falteuiug, when buyers for the free//.ing w'orks are now' regiilaily exploiting the country 
evtM V spring for Ibt" purchase of three months’ ohl JIH lbs. lambs at from 11 s. to lbs. 
oJich, witli delivery taken on the farm or .station. Mr, (lard 1 nor te.sti lies to having 
fatt ened at the rate of 18 Sbrop- Merino cro^sbi ed lambs })er acre during the last three 
montlis of the past year. Tlii^ is evidence that will bear thinking o\er both a.s 
regatds the selling profits from the sheep and the fertilizing effeets upon the laud. 
Togctlicr with his 4 lb. of ra}ie per acre, Mr. (Jardiner also drills in 112 lb. per acre of 
snperpbo.Hpbate, wliieli many may regard as an nnneecssaiy heavy dressing. It has 
to b<Monn;nibored, bow-exer, that this fallow is tin* hnul that early in Uk' following 
yt^ar is to be sown with (he wheat eiop, and his experience is that it pay.s w'ell, first in 
starting the Tape into luxuriant growth with the earliest- spring rains, aufl second m 
tJic after affects upon the ecrcal (u*ops wdii<*h billow'. Jn fuhbtion to this, there is the, 
(ertilizing effect ot the rajie itself, together wdth the nuinuriul value ot so thiek a 
grazing as IS lambs JH.M' jwre. Besides, there is no getting away from the actually 
demonstrated results, .Mr (hirdiner's land in its nalnial state is only up to a grazing 
average ot one shceji t-o tin* aert;, yet his wlM‘at (Tops avcu’ugo six bags (24 bush(ds) and 
biH oats 40 Inrshels to the acre, because they are all grain, so ahsolutely clean is the 
land. 

Since tlie above was w^dtten it is hardly necessary to say that operations 
have not been at a standstill at Baangal. On the other hand the success 
acliieved up to that time has been developed and rendered year by year more 
certain. With the increased area under cultivation, the number of live 
stock has steadily increased, although just at the present time the sheep 
have for a few months almost disappeared from the property. Still this is 
a passing phase of the big development, and with tlie whole area under the 
cultivation and rotation system a fully accomplished fact next year, Mr. 
Gardiner expects to carry a much larger flock than ever the property has 
done before. 
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Closely associated with the 
success in agriculture is the 
up-to-date character of every 
implement of tillage and every 
harvesting machine in all their 
details. The unique system is. 
adopted of purchasing the first 
prize implements at a number 
of the leading agricultural shows 
each year. This insures that 
they are all above the average 
in workmanship and quality, 
and thoroughly up-to-date. 
After one or two years’ service 
they are sold to be replaced by 
more prize winners, and it is 
foiind in practice that the price 
obtained for an implement after 
a single season^s work is very 
frequently the same as what it 
cost originally. A very notable 
feature* of the whole establish- 
ment is the substantial character 
and large size of the sheep-yards 
and shearing shed, which deserve 
more than a passing notice. 

The sheep-yards, which are 
connect<^d with the shearing 
shed, include drafting yards,, 
sheep-dip, and bi*anding race. 
A yard pitched with blue-stone 
leads to a battened ramp, con- 
nected with pens and shearing 
shed, and couriting-out pens 
are connected with the shearing 
board on opposite side of the 
building. The walls of ramp 
and of counting-out pens are 
lined with vertical boarding. 
The counting-out pens open into 
a yard leading either to the 
branding race or sheep-dip. 
The collecting pen of dip 
leads to a battened race rising 
3 feet. The dip is not at the 
end, but at the side, so that the 
sheep cannot see the bath from 
the race. The sheep come boldly 
out from the collecting pen to 
join the sheep in the decoy 
pen, at the other end of race. 
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Before they reach them, however, an opening in the race wall at the 
side of tlie dip allows the sheep to slide down to the bath on a floor 
set at a sufficiently steep angle to prevent the sheep from gaining a foot- 
hold. A swinging curtain hangs over this slide, and prevents the sheep from 
seeing the liquid in the bath, and, as the sheep slides, the curtain is pushed 
aside, and the sheep slips into the dip. The dip is 25 feet long, and 5 feet 
deep. Where the sheep ent^r, for 5 f€^et in length, the dip is 3 feet wide, 
but narrows, for the remainder of its length, to 2 feet. Steps lead up to the 
draining pens, which are pitched with bluestone, the floor being graded 
to a cesspit. The dip is constructed of solid masonry, 17 inches wide. 
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The race of drafting yards, which is pitched with bluestone, diminishes 
in width from 2 feet to 15 inches. A vertical roller is fixed on each side of 
the race wall at tlie wide end to prevent the sheep from jamming, and a 
small gate is hung at the narrow end for closing the race. The race 
leads to two yards divided by a fence, with a gate at each emd. The gate of 
the dividing fence at the end near race is hung so as to direct the sheep 
into either yard. This gate, and the small gate at end of race, can easily be 
operated by one man. 

All the posts of the fencing are of redgum, the gate posts being 1 5 inches in 
diameter. The gates are of Oregon, The hanging stiles are 4 in. x 3 in. ; other 
.stiles 3 in, x 3in. ; mortised for rails. The large gates have a centre stile and 
two braces. There are four rails. In the small gates these are all 3 in. x 1 in. 
and in the large gates the top and bottom rails are 6 in. x I in. The braces 
are 4 in. x 1 in. double, one on each side of rail. The gates are all bolted 
together, hung with 2 in. x | in. strap hinges on hooks bolted through posts. 
All the gates, of which there are 47 in the yards, are hanging in 
|)erfect order, and swinging clear of the ground. The gates are fastened 
with chains. 
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SEED TESTS. 

(Second Series.) 

Alfred J, Ewart, D.Sc,, PKD,, Government Botanist and 

Professor of Botany in the Melbourne University, and Bertha Rees, 
Government Research Bursar, 

In the October number of the Journal (p. 630) an account was given 
of a series of tests carried out with the seeds obtained from the Customs 
authorities. The results of a further more extended series of tests are 
given beneath, and these bear out the previous conclusion, that many of the 
samples of seed reaching Victoria from abroad do not come up to the proper 
standard either in purity or in germination power. Thus, out of sixty 
samples examined, no less than forty were below the standard generally 
accepted as representing a good sample, and even if we allowed for the fact 
that most of our imported seeds come from distant countries, by reducing 
the standard germination by 5 per cent., no less than twenty -six samples are 
still below the standard, and of these twelve are very seriously below it. 
Some of the samples of Kentucky Blue Grass and of Rye Grass weie 
particularly poor, while Meadow P'oxtail with 1 per cent, germination is 
useless, both to the seedsman and the farmer. 

Similarly, in regard to weeds, cauliflower seeds with 64 per cent. 
germinaticHi and 12 percent, of weeds possibly represent the screenings from 
the seed crop, and Crested Dog’s Tail with 38 per cent, of weed seeds gives 
full scope for adding to the alien weed flora of V ictoria. • 

The data as yet obtained are in suificient to enable u.s to say much in 
regard to the influence of the origin of the seeds upon their germination 
power and capacity of standing transport. A few suggestive facts are, 
however, to be noticed. Thus, in the case of Fog Grass, three New Zealand 
samples averaged 85 per cent. ger?nination, whereas three samples, probably 
of European origin, averaged 75 per cent,, the average percentage of weed 
seeds being 10 and 7 respectively. 3t is surprising how much P'og Grass 
continues to be imported, although this grass is little better tlian a weed, 
and once introduced tends to overrun l)ett' r pasture plants. 

In the case of Rye Grass, the Tasmanian sample with 51 per cent, of 
weed seeds was one sent to Mellwurne for cleaning. The samples from New 
Zealand averaged 79 per cent, germination, whereas those of uncertain 
origin gave 86 per cent, germination. One of tlie best of these was, 
however, possibly derived from New Zealand. In regard to weed seeds, the 
New Zealand samples averaged 8 per bent., the others 3 per cent., but on 
the other hand the 2 )urest and best sample of Rye Grass (0*4 weed seeds, 
93 germination) was a New Zealand one, of wliich a large bulk was 
imported. 

The samples of I^ucerne were all pure and the American samples gave a 
better germination than the Hungarian and Hunter River samples. The 
latter contained, however, 16 per cent, of hard .seeds, which explains the low 
percentage? germination. 
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The Kentucky Blue Grass samples gave only low germination, the 
average being 35 per cent, instead of 75 per cent., and the best sample 
l)eing the Americjan one, with 52 per cent. Fanning and dressing the 
sample before placing it on the market by removing the lighter infertile 
seeds would have increased the gennmation power without seriously 
diminishing the total weight of the seeds. It is worthy of note that in 
several cases where the Customs authorities have in.sisled upon consignments 
of seeds being cleaned, the increased ])ri<*.e obtained for the cleaned seed has 
not only paid for the cost of cleaning, but has also left a fair margin of 
profit. This is only right, for a good clean sample of seed is worth tA\o or 
three times as much to a farmer as an impure one of low gonninating power. 
In fact, a very foul sample of seed is worth accepting as a gift, unless 
the farmer has the ap})aratus required to clean it, and not always even 
then. 

The samples of White Clover from Germany afford a good instance of 
how seed from the same country varies in regard to purity and germination 
power. These sami)les would be bought and sold at much the same piice, 
whereas samj»le 5G, witli 6*5 per cent, weed seeds and 54 per cent, 
germination, is not half the value of sample 55, with no weed seeds and 75 
per cent, germination. The fact that all these German samph's of White 
Clover were considerably below the .stfindard is possibly the result of had 
packing or bad storage on shipboard, or might be (hui to the seed being 
somewhat old. 

Most of the seed received in Victoria frojn Kuropt‘ is har\ested from 
July to OctcJxM. Assurnyig that harvesting, dressing, cleaning, marketing, 
and distributing taki^ two months, and adding a further two to three 
months for the voyage to Victoria aful the delivery and distribution on this 
side, the seed would reach the Vict<'rian consunier at the earliest in the 
months from Novemlxu’ to February, i.^., either too late for tlu' present 
season or from two to five months t<»o earh’ for tlie next. In other words, 
we can say that, whereas, on tiu? whole, Kuropeairgrown seeds planted in 
Europe will have an interval of one to .six montlis bet;ween harvesting and 
replanting, Euro})ean-grown setsis planted in Victoria will hav(‘ usually an 
interval of six to twelve months between harvesting and replanting. 
Naturally, during the wh<»le of this tiiiK', the se^eds are deteriorating and 
diminishing in value, in some cases to a very nnu'ked extent. This fonn.s a 
powerful argument in favour of Vic^toria growing its own mipjJies of secids, 
or importing tluun, where possible, from New Zealand in pre^ferenct* to 
Europe. It is, in fact, worth the attention of tlio Commonwealth Govern- 
ment as to whether the ju*oductioii of locally-grown seeds is not an industry 
worthy of encouragement. Ciiler present conditions it w^ndd be a very 
serious matter indeed if, in wav time, all the pi-csent supplies of seeds from 
outside Australia were cut off, and th(‘re is no seed gjown outsider Australia 
which could not also be grown wdthin it. Private enterprise, with a little 
encouragement, would probably achieve all that is necessary, for the 
production of good pure set^ds is a very protiUibh* business, provided llmt 
the growdng, harvesting, cleaning, and marketing are all in the same hands. 
A few valuable new strains or varieties of both cultivated and garden plants 
have already originated in Australia, hut this is a somewdiat uncertain form 
of commercial speculation. It w'ould be sufficient for the present if a steady 
ocal supply of known varieties, pure and true to type, were assured. 
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1. Ahpecufm pratemia (Meadow Foxtail). — ^Gerniination very low. 
Contained 4 per cent, of Dock and 1 per cent, of other weeds. 

2. Braasicaalha (White Mustard). — A very fair sample, but seeds 
varied in diameter from 1 *5 — 3 m.m. 

3. Brassica campestris, var. NapoArrassica (Swede). — A bad sample of 

seed, unevenly ripened and many withered. It contained as impurities a 
large number of seeds of Dock, also Oampion, In all probability a 

sample of rejected seed. 

4. Brassica nigra (Black Mustard). — Poor seed, irregular in sire, many' 
withered and broken. Sample contained a quantity of foreign impurities, 
but no weed seeds present. 

5. Brassica oleracea. I j. (Cabbage, “Lamb's Earliest”). — Sample con- 
tained no weed seeds, but was otherwise poor. Many seeds were withered 
or broken and they varied much in size. 

6. Brassica oleracea. L (Cauliflower). — The weed seeds pre.sent were 
chiefly Dock and included also a species of composite. 

7. Brassica oleracea. L. (Cabbage “Flat Parisian”). — Seeds varied in 
size from 1 — 2 m.m. and many were broken or withered. 

8. Brassica rapa. Tj. (Rape). — Very fair sample. 1*5 per cent, wercv 
broken, but no weed seeds present. 

9. Carum Carui (Caraway). — Imported from Holland for culinary 
purposes, but as it has proved germinable, it is classed among seeds. 

10. Ghicorium Intybus. (Chicory). — Percentage of germination v(uy 
low. Sample contained no weed seeds, but about 6 per cent, of foreign 
impurities. 

11. Cofjea arahica (Coffee). Freshly imported unroasted seeds. 

12. Cucurhiia Pepo (Pumpkin). — By sailing ship from Germany ; sample 
contained no impurities. 

13. Cnearhita Pepo (Pumpkin)— £ 3 ? ship Loch Carron (for bird seed), 

14. Cynosurus cristatus. L. (Crested Dog's-tail) — 8ani}>le sent from 

New Zealand for treatment. The large percentage of w('ed seeds present, 
included Spergula, Dock, Suckling Clover, Fog Grass, Darnel, In 

addition, the seed was very slow in germinating and hence of little value. 

15. Daetylis glomeraia. L. (Cock's-foot Grass). - Sample free from weed 
seeds and contained little foreign mattei* of any kind. Hut seed very slow 
in germinating and percentage of germination \'ery low. 

16. Daucus Carota. L. (Carrot). — Sample contained some foreign im- 
purities, but no weed seeds. Germination excellent. 

17. Fagopyrum (Buckwheat). — Good sample of seed, small amount of 
Rice present as an impurity. 

18. Hokus lanatus. L. (Fog Grass). — A mixed sample of Fog and Clover. 
There were a large number of weed seeds present, including Plantain, 
Dove’s-foot, Cranesbill, Darnel, Dock, Ranunculus, Sorrel and Ergot, the 
last four are all on the list of seeds prohibited entry by tlie Customs. 

19. Holcus lanatus. L. (Fog Gras.s). — A mixed sample of Fog and 
Clover. The weed seeds included Linse.ed, Darnel, a species of composite, 
Wild Caraway, Dock, Ranunculus and Sorrel. 

20, Holcus hmatus, L. (Fog Grass). — Sample of seed rejected from New 
Zealand. Weeds present included Dock, Rye Grass, Cocksfoot, Wild Cara- 
way, White Clover, Suckling Clover, and Ergot. 

21, Hohus lanatus^ L. (Fog Grass). — Weeds seeds included Wild Cara- 
wjy, Clover, Italian Rye Grass and Ergot. 
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22. Holms lanatus, L. (Fo^ Grass). — Ex s.s. Warrimoo; Bample con- 
tained a large number of weed seeds, among which were Rye Grass, Clover, 
.Campion, Plantain, Wild Cam way and Ergot. 

23. Ilohus lanatuSy L. (Fog Grass). — Ex s.s. Warrimoo, Rather fewer 
'weed seeds than in previous sample, and included Crepis fmtida (a com- 
posite), Campion, Wild Caraway, Clover and lianunculus. 

24. Lepidium sativum, L. (Cress). — Good sample of seed, free from 
impurities. 

25. Linum usitatissimum, L. ( Linseed 8.s. Sangolia; a good 

sample with few impurities, and having a satisfact<jry percentage of 
germination. 

26. Linurn usitatisslmum. L. (Linseed). — The weed seeds included Char- 
lock, Lentil, Wheat, tfec. ; also about 2 5 i)er cent were broken or otherwise 
damaged. 

27. Lolium perenne, L. (Rye Grass). — This sample, which was imported 
from Tasmania, was quite the worst examined. It was said that “ with a 
little screening, it would be very good.’’ Tlie weed seeds were Dock and 
PJaniain, cJueliy the former. 

28. fjolium permne, Tj. (Rye Grass).— A’j? s.s. Warrimoo; weed seeds 
included ))oth Dock and Darnel. 

29. Jjolium perenne, 1j. (Hye Grass). — Exh.s. Warrimoo \ contained chiefly 
Italian Ryt' Grass as an impurity. One of the two samples of Rye Grass 
tested gave a jjropcir germination result. 

30. Lolium perenne, L. (Rye Grass).- -Ex s.s. Warrimoo. This sample 
contaiiK’d a smaller percentage of weed see<ls than ))reviouH specimens, but 
included (/H‘pis hetida, in addition to Italian Lye. It was machine dressed. 

31. Lolium perenm, L. (Rye Grass).--' Italian Rye Grass was the chief 
impurity. 

32. Lolium pervnnc, L. (Hye Gra.ss). — Of the weed seeds present, 24 per 
cent. w(‘re Italian Rye, and tin* remaining 1 per coni, included Crepis feetida, 
Dock and Plantain. 

33. Lolium pnvnnc, L. (Rye Grass). — A good sample of seed, containing 
few impurities. 

34. Mcdicago modia, Pers. (S.-uid Lucerne). — Chief weed seed present 
was Plantain. About 5 percent, of tlie seeds were hard, and so would not 
germinate without tri'citment. 

35. Mcdicago satira, M orison (Lucerne).- -Samj)le contained no wet^d 
seeds. About 1 cent, of seeds weie damaged, and 3 per cent, were hard. 

36. Medieoxfo saliva, >M orison (Lucerne), -No weed seeds present; 16 
per cent, wert* hard, vvliich accounts for lower percentage of germination. 

37. Medwago saliva, IVl orison (Lucerne). Nt) weed seeds, and gave 
go(Kl perctuitage of germination. 

38. Med'kago saliva, M orison (Lucerne). — Percentage of germination 
excellent : 3 per cent, hard, so only 1 percent, non-germiimhle. 

39. Panicum w/dmrm/i, L, (Led Millet).-* Exccillent sample. 

40. Panicum miliaccum, L. (Reel Millet). — Dock was print* ijail impurity. 
Sample otherwise goofl. 

41. Panicum miliaceum, L. (Red Jdillet). — Ex Loch Catron, imported 
for bird seed and gave ex(‘ellent germination result. 

42. Panicum miliaceum, L. (White Millet). — Very good sample. 

43. Paspalum dilatatum, Poir (Golden Crown Grass).- Only weed seed 
present was Crepis feetida (Feti<l Hawk’s Heard). 
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44. fvfet nigrum (Pepper). — Imported as spice. The method of pre- 
paration of pepper is such as to destroy all power of germination. 

45. Pisum sativum^ L. (Peas). — Fair sample of seed, but the average 
germination not high enough. 

46. Poa pratensiSf L. (Kentucky Blue Grass). — Sample contained 
some foreign impurities and a small percentage of clover. 

47. Poa fratmsisy L. (Kentucky Blue Grass). — Among the weed seeds 
present in this sample were Dock and Shepherd’s Purse (Capsella Bursa- 
pastoris), both of which are proclaimed weeds. 

4B. Poa pratensis^ L. (Kentucky Blue Grass) Ex s.s. Moana. The weed 
seed included Lolium, Plantain, Clover, &c. 

49. Poa pratensisj L. (Kentucky Blue Grass ), — Ex s.s. Moeraki The 
principal weed seeds present were Clover, Campion, and Dock. 

50. RaphaniM sativus, L. (Radish). — The seeds varied in size from two 
to three mm. Dock was the only weed seed present, and, in addition, about 
2.5 per cent, were broken. 

51. Raphanus sativus, Jj. (Rthdinh).- -A fair sample containing no weed 
seeds. 

52. Theohroma cacao (Cocoa). — A number of those seeds were damaged, 
but it was impossible to estimate the percentage as they were sent under 
separate covtir. 

53. Trifolium p^-atense, L. (Red Clover). — 1 1 per cent, were hard. The weed 
seeds inc'uded Plantain, Chenopodiuin, and a small amount of White Clover. 

54. Trifolium minus (Suckling Cover). — 16 per ceiit. were hard. The 
.3 per cent, of weed seeds present was chiefly Dock. The sample contained, 
in addition, about 6 p€^r cent, of White Clover. 

55. Trifolium repens y Jm (White Clover). — This sample contained about 
2 per cent, of hard seeds. This is considerably below the usual averagc‘, 
which is 13 per cent. 

56. Trifolium repens ^ L. (White Clover). — 7 per cent, were hard. Tlie 
weed seeds irtduded Plantain and Dock, also Dodder (0.16 per cent.). 

57. Trifolium repens^ L. (White (3over). — Ex s.s. Scharnhorst, Dock, 
Campion, and a species of Composite were the chief impurities, also Dodder 
(0 05 per cent,!. 

58. Triticum vulgare, L. (Wheat). — ^The sample contained no weed seeds, 
but 5 per cent were damaged, 

59. Zea mais, L. (Pop Corn) — No weed seeds present, but 2 per cent, 
of the grains were pierced by borers. 

60. ZeamaiSy L. (Pop Corn). — The percentage germination was low, but 
the sample was imported for confectionery purposes. 

All samples of Lucerne tested were free from Dodder, which oocun’ed only 
in small quantities in two samples of Clover Nos (56 and 57). 

Ergot found in four out of six samples of Fog Grass (Nos. J7, 20, 21, 22 ) 

Dock seems the commonest weed seed' out of thirty-throe samples containing weed 
seeds Dock was present in seventeen. 
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BUILDING HINTS FOR SETTLERS. 

IV. — Plan, Specifications, and Quantities of a Wood and 
Iron Hay Shed. 

A, 5 . Kenyon^ C,E,^ Engineer jor Agriculture, 
Specifications. 

Excavator.— the ground for stumps to a depth of 2 ft. 2 in. 

and well ram th.e earth put back round stumps. In ramming, only a small 
portion of tlu- earth is to be put back at a time and then lammed before 
any more earth is put back, using a little water when ramming. 

Timber. — Tinil)er is to be .sound and free from all defects. All timber 
is hardwcxxl except for sole plates and stumps, which are to be redgum 
or jarrah. 

Stumps^ Sole Plates, and Sleeper, -The stumps, 6 inches x 4 inches x 
4 feet, iM*e to t^e spaced 5 feet centre to centre each way (the 6-inch face 
going across building) and to stand on 8-in. x 2-in. x lo-m sole plates. 
The stumps to be set perfectly upright. Halve the 4-in. face for a length 
of 9 inches from top of stump and bolt stump to 5-in. x 3-in. sleeper with 
one 6i~in, x J-in. bolt to e«ich, stump, the sleeper to rest on its edge on 
the shoulder of the stumj) formed by the halving. The sleepers to be 
halved at joints. The joints in one row of sleepers must not be in line 
with the joints in the next row. 

-Joists 4 inches x 2 inches, spaced 20 inches centre to centre, 
to rest on the sleepers, every third joist ('oming against n stump and a stud 
to which it is to be lx>lted with one 6h in. x ^-in. bolt to each stump 
and 4-in. x 4-in. stud and a 4i-in. x ^-in. bolt to the 4-iii, x 2-in. studs. 
The intermediate joists to Ik? well skew nailed with 3-in. nails to the 
sleepers. 

Floor . — The floor of 6-in. x i-in. hardworKi to be nailed to the top of 
joi.sts with two 2. I -in. nails to each joist, the nails l)eing well driven home. 
The cross joints of floor are not to be in a line. 

Studs.- I'lit? studs to lx; spaced to come over the top of stumps, the 
('orner and every third stud to be 4 inches x 4 inches, and the intermediate 
studs 4 inches x 2 inches. The .studs in back wall are Ixflted to joists as 
before described. The 4-in. x 2-in. studs in end walls to l)e l)olted to 
stumps with 5i-in. x J-in. bolts. 

Posts . — The four 4-in. x 4-in. posts in front are to be spaced to come 
opposite the 4-in. x 4-in. studs in back wall, to lx? bolted to joists with 
6|-in. X ^-in. bolts, braced to 4-in. x 4-in. .studs with two 4-in. x 2-in. 
braces, which are to be bolted to studs and posts and at intersections 
(which are to be made solid with 4-in. x 4-in. packing pieces) with 8J in. 
X J-in. bolts. The inside of posts to be chec'ked i inch deep by 6 inches 
for 6-in. x 2-in. plate, the top of check being 5 inches below the top of 

|K>St. 

Top Plates . — The 6-in. x 2-in. front top plate is to he halved at the 
joints which are to come on and be bolted to posts with two 5|-in. x J-in. 
bolts to each post. The plate is to be supported with 4- in. x 2-in. 
brackets as shown bolted to inside of posts with 6j^-in. x J-in. bolts and 
halved and bolted to inside of plate with 3j-in. x J-in. bolts. The 6-in. 
X I J-in. back plate is to be bolted to studs with 6-in. x J-in. bolts, halved 
at joints on to 4-in. x 4 -in. .studs, using tw'o bolts. 
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of sleeper and studs, on the end walls the brace is to be checked J inch cm> 
to the outside of joist and let i inch into inside of studs. 
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Battens for Iron, — The battens for iron are to be 3 inches x ij inches 
•well skew nailed with 3-in. nails to outside of studs. The battens on back 
wall are to be spaced as figured on section B.B., the bottom of one batten 
being in a line with the top of the next batten on the same row. The 
joints in one row of battens are not to be in a line with the joints in the 
next row. The dimensions figured on section B.B. are the centre of the 
battens on the end walls. 

Rafters. — Rafters, 5 inches x 2 inches, spaced 30 inches centre to centre 
to rest on top plates, every second rafter coming against a stud to which it 
is bolted, with 6^-in. x J-in. bolts to 4-in. x 4-in., studs and 4^-in. x J-in. 
bolts to 4-m. X 2-in. studs. The intermediate rafters and ends of rafters 
on front plate, which do not ccwne against posts, to be weH skew nailed 
to plates. The two end rafters to be on outside of studs, which are to 
be checked \ inch for same, to which they are bolted with 6^-in. x t-in. 
bolts. 

Purlins. — Purlins, 3 inches x 2 inches, to be well nailed with 4-in. 
nails to top of rafters. The joints of one row of purlins are not to be 
in a line with the joints in the next row. 

Corrugated Iron, — Cover the roof with 8-ft. and 9-ft. sheets of 
26 gauge corrugated galvanized iron, having a lap of 12 inches vertically 
and ij corrugations horizontally. Cover the back and end walls with 
two lo-ft. sheets of similar iron having a lap of 8 inches vertically 
and corrugations horizontally. Nail with 2-in. galvanized spring-head 
nails at every second corrugation to purlins and 3-in. x ij-in. battens. 
Roof iron to project 3 inches beyond end walls and to be finished in a roll. 

Spouting and Down Pipe. — Fix with slight fall 4j-in. O.G. sfK>uting 
24 gauge galvanized iron, to eaves purlin with galvanized iron straps 
every 2 ft. 6 in., the straps l)eing long enough to nail to the top and 
down back of purlin with il^-in. galvanized clouts. Spouting to lx* double 
soldered and riveted at joints. Connect spouting with 3-in. diameter down 
pipe to convey water to tank. 

Ridging. — Cover the angle of roof and back wall with 18-inch 26 gauge 
galvanized iron ridging nailed with galvanized spring-head nails to purlins 
on top and to ends of rafters on back wall. 

Mouse-proofing. — To make floor mouse-proof a piece of 14-in. x 12-in. 
galvanized iron is to lie fixed to each stump as shown in drawing, secured 
to shoulder and side of stump with i|^-in. galvanized clouts. No steps 
should be fixed to building. 

Quantities. 

11* d (tvm - • 

S'iii. X ; 64 lO-in. sole plates. 

6-in. X 4-in ; 64 4-ft stumps, 

JJaiyht^ood — 

0 in. X 2-in. ; 5 IS-ft. 6-in., front top plate. 

6-in. X U-in, ; 6 15-ft 6 in., haok to^ plate. 

6-in. X 1-in. ; 2,600 ft. run, flooring. 

6-iii. X 8-in. ; 12 20-ft. B in. , 4 16 ft. 6-in., sleepers. 

5 in X 2 in ; 16 16-ff. rafters. 

4-in. X 4-in. ; 6 19-ft. (i in., 6 18-ft. 6-in , . studs and posts 

4-in, X 2-in. ; 8 22-ft , 14 10-ft. 6-in., 46 16 ft., braces, studs, joists. 

4~in. X 2-in. ; (i 8-ft. 6in , 4 7-ft. brackets 

3-in. X 2 ill. ; J5 20-ft 6 in., 5 15 ft. 6-iu. purlins. 

3-in. X IJ-iii. ; 18 20-ft. 6-in,, 18 15-ft 0-iu , 7 21 -f t , battens for iron, wall bracing 

Oalvainzfd Iron — 

Corrugated, 26-gauge; 114 10-ft., 41 9-ft., 41 8 ft. 

Plain. 26-gauge ; 6 72-in. x 86-in,, for mouse proofing. 

Ridging, 26-puge ; 14 lengths, 18-in. 

Down pipe, 26-gauge ; 4 lengths, 8-in. diameter. 
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Spoutings 24-ga\ige; 14 lengths, 4J-iii , O.G, 

Straps, with 6-in, tail. 

Spring- head nails, 2,500, 

Clouts, 4 lb. l^^-in. 

Wire nails, 36 lb. 2^-in., H lb. 3‘in., 7 lb. 4 in. 

Nut^^ and WaHhtr»— 

20 8J-in. X i-iii. ; fixing 4-in. x 2-in. braces to 4 in. x 4-m. studs' ainl posts, and 
at intersection of bracing 

166 6j-in. X J-in. ; fixing sleepers to stumps, joists to stumjis and 4-iu. x 4-in. 

studs, brackets to posts, rafters to 4 in. x 2-in , studs in end wall, and 
to 4 in. X 4-in., studs aiul posts. 

20 6-iri. X .Jj-in. ; hxiug back U^p plate io .studs. 

14 6i-in. X 4-in. ; fixing 4- in. x2-in. studs to stumps and front top plate to posts. 
20 44 -in, X 4f-in. ; fixing 4-in. x' 2-in., studs to ratters and joists. 

10 34 - in. X J in. ; fixing brackets to front top plate. 

The cost of this ninterial in Melbourne would be about 


VT. — Sthippino SifEETs OF Bakk. 

M, Whelan^ Overseer^ Bnftedalc Bxperunenfal Farm* 

111 Victoria vast tracts of country still remain in their pi iinitive state. Ah 
eftbrts are now being made to uriliz(3 in a practical manner and render fit 
for permanent settlement areas of so-called barren waste lands, hitherto 
popularl}?' deemed unfit for the purpose, it may piove of interest, if not of 
fu'actical value also, to briefly describe some of the initial operations of a 
settler in forest lands in Victoria. The settlers first desire being a habitation 
such as may lie conveniently erected with a minimum outlay of both labour 
and capital, f will first describe the practical methods in vogue of stripping 
bark for building purpost\s. 

Several species of eiu^alj^pts are suitable for the purpose, such as red gum, 
grey box, yellow box, messmalt^ and stringy bark. The latter tree is, how- 
ever, the one which is most fr<‘quently used ; it is more plentiful and the 
bark jiroves the most durable in actual use A well constructed building, 
with stringy bark walls and roof, will prove serviceable for a period of 
twelve to fifteen years, and in exceptional cases even longer, while the 
life of the bark of the other variety's of trees named above may be placed at 
thr(H* to five years. 

The operation of bark-stripping is usually jicrformed by two men, though 
it may be easily done by one. It is essential to choose trees with a straight 
bole free from limbs, knots, or other excrescences, otherwise a difficulty in 
getting the sheets of bark to properly tiatteii out will arise. The tree is first 
girdled at a sufficient height from the ground to clear the spurs or buttresses 
usually found at the base of all forest trees, and again girdled at the heiglit 
necessary to give a sheet of bark of the length required, which is usually 
from 6 feet to 10 feet. For making the top girdle or incision a ladder of the 
requisite length is most favoured, the operator standing on the rung of the 
ladder and using a tomahawk or half axe. An adze with a specially made 
handle, 6 feet to 8 feet long, may be used instead, the operator standing on the 
ground. Another method is to use a rope or strap passed round the tree 
and of sufficient length to also pass round the operator's body while stand- 
ing about 2 feet from the tree. In actual practice the latter method will be 
found the easiest and most expeditions, but it calls for both nerve and 
muscle to acquire the art of swinging easily in the band. The operator 
makes a small incision in the bark on which to rest the ball of the foot and 
take the weight of the body, while moving the strap liigher and higher up 
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the tree. I3y this method two, thi-ee, or more sheets of bark may be removed 
from the one tree, taking the topmost sheet oft’ first and working downwards. 

Having girdled the tree, the next operation is t(> make a perpendicular 
incision the full length of the sheet of bark, which is then gently prised off’ 
with a light polo of sufficient length and pliable enough to curve freely 
round the bole of the tree. Care must Ije exorcised in prising oft’ the bark, 
otherwise the sheet of bark will split on the inner side, and then becomes 
useless for roofing purposes. When the shekel of bark has been successfully 
removed from the tree the next operation is to take oft’ the rough outer por- 
tion. This is termed ‘‘ dressing” the bark. The best implement for this 
purpose is a sharp spade, as it leaves a smooth even outer surface. Some 
judgment is called for in dressing so as not to remove too much of the outer 
bark; though an over-dnessed sheet of bark may present a more pletising 
apj^earance, it will prove much le.ss durable. * 



CUTTING. PRISING OFF. 


The next operation will depend on varying circumstances, of which the 
weather is the most important. Should the work be carried on in the winter 
season, when there is an absence of hot sun and drying winds, the sheet of 
bark may be placed, outer side downwards, on the ground ; a small stick is 
placed so as to hold the sheet about half open until it toughens and becomes 
pliable, usually in about two days. The sheet is then turned, inside down- 
wards, and gently flattened out and left thuvS for a few' days longer when 
the bark may be carted in ready for stacking. When the work of stripping 
is earned out in late spring or early summer, another method is employed, as 
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with the advent of hot sun and drying winds the^ sheet of bfirk would 

quickly set and become rigid as a Iward and could not afterwards be 

flattened out. In dry hot weather, therefore, after dressing, lean the sheet 
of bark against the tree and underneath make a fire with the bark removed 
in dressing. In a few minut(is the sap in the bark will become heated and 
this will render the sheet both tough and pliable, when it may be at once 
carefully flattened out on the ground and a small log placed on top to keep 
it flat ; in two days it will beflt for carting ami stacking. 

When the bark is ready for stacking, a few spars are placed on the 
ground, and the sheets of bark laid side by side on these, the next layer of 
sheets being piled crosswise to the first layer and so on, ft is not advisable 
to place too many sheets in one sta<;k, anfl the stacks should be reversed, 
that is, top sheets placf'd on bottom and bottom sheets on top after the 

lapse of a few days. Tt may be necessary to alter the stacks twice ; if left 



nUKftSlNO. SOFTENING BY FIRE. 


as originally stacked the pressure on the bottom sheets is too great, and they 
may split while shrinking. Tht' shrinkage in width of sheets of bark is con- 
siderable, being about 2 inche.s to the foot, thu.s, a sheet of bark measuring, 
A\hile green, 3 ft. 6 in., will shrink to about 3 feet in width. When required 
for use, the ends of the sheets of bark are trimmed square, and the sides may 
also require trimming to an e(]ual width at both ends, as the bark is always 
wider, when stripped, at the end nearest the base of the tree. Tt may be 
remarked, in passing, that the usual mode of taking only a single sheet of 
bark from a standing tree is a wasteful one. It would be preferable to 
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fell the tree in such a manner that the head of the tree will rest across a log 
lying on the ground. The whole of the available bark on each tree is then 
secured, and the bole of the tree may be split into posts and rails for fencing, 
and also into shingles, palings and other timber requisite for further 
operations on the farm. 

Though bark may be stripped nearly all the year round in some seasons, 
the best time for the operation will be found to be from June until 
September. In those months the bark strips cleanly and fi^ly, while later 
in the year difficulties will be encountered. When utilizing the bark for 
building purposes various methods are adopted. One of the best is to give 
each sheet a lap 9 inches over the previous one, taking care to nail only one side 
of each sheet, Jf nailed on both sides, the sheets will split while shrinking 



TOBACCO TURN BUILT OF BU.SH TIMBER AND STHIN<;V BARK. 


and leave a gaping aperture in the roof. It is usual to nail the under side 
of each sheet to the purlin, the next sheet overlapping the nail heads prevent- 
ing any leakage during a rainfall. Many roofs are constructed without using 
nails, the mode in that case being to bore a ^ inch liole a few inches from the 
top end of the sheet ; a piece of greon hide is then passed through the hole 
and lashtTl to the purlin or ridge pole. Riders made from small saplings 
about 4 inches in diameter are placed on the roof, and may be fastened in 
various ways, one of the simplest being with ordinary fencing wire passing 
over the ridge. An extra piece of bark is placed beneath the wire to prevent 
the wire chafing through the ridging bark. 

For many purposes on a far^ni bark roofs will be found to be preferable to 
roofs consti'ucted of iron, as in summer the bark maintains a lower and more 
equable temperature within the building. The cost of a bark roof is about 
one*fourfcb of the cost of a roof made of galvanized iron. It is, of course, less 
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arable, and rain water from a bark roof is usually discoloured by tho sap df 
the bark and is not suitable for cooking purposes. 


Note. — Timber from State Foroats and Crown Lands can only be obtained under the 
authority of a formal permit signed by a Forest Officer. In such areas the stripping of 
trees solely for roofing and building purposes is forbidden by law owing to the dest/niction 
of trees involved. — Editor. 


STATISTICS. 

TfiiKD Quarter, 1909. 

Eainfall in Victoria. 

Table showing average amount of rainfall in each of the 26 basins or Regions con- 
stituting the State of Victoria for each month and the quarter, with corresponding 
monthly and quarterly averages for each Basin, deduced from all available records 
to date. 
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1 points. 

Olenelg and Wannon Hi vers 

319 

334 

‘ 491 

303 

•->52 

282 

I,0(i2 

1 919 

Fitzroy, Kiimerella, and Merri 
Rivers 

251 

377 

; 469 

326 

265 

j 299 

9S5 

j 1,002 

Hi^kiiis River and Mount 
Emu Creek 

176 

254 

525 

249 

189 

255 

890 

758 

Mount Elephant and Lake 
Corangamite 

1H7 

245 

534 

234 

177 

: 253 

898 

732 

Cape Otway Forest.,, 

?97 

415 

■ 0(K) 

396 

265 

.374 

1,222 

, 1,185 

Moorabool and Barwon Rivers 

226 

•2;i0 

564 

234 

165 

249 

95-) 

: 713 

W erribee and Sal twater Rivers 

174 

192 

: 432 

205 

131 

233 

737 

630 

Varra River and Dandenong 
Creek 

257 

32.) 

493 

303 

287 

; 323 

1 

1,037 

; 946 

Koo-wee-rup Swamp 

256 

31B 

616 

318 

304 

342 

1,176 

i 976 

South Gippsland 


382 

669 

385 

241 

- 406 

1,338 

i 1,173 

Latrobe and Thompson Rivers 

43.5 j 

310 

612 

337 

411 

371 

1,458 

1,018 

Macallister and Avon Rivers : 

379 1 

129 

190 

1 233 

265 

182 

834 

544 

Mitchell River 

4IH 

199 

187 

i 217 

221 

' 250 

826 

666 

Tambo and Nicholson Rivers 

345 

176 

177 

! 193 

156 

215 

678 

584 

Snowy River 

466 

267 

174 

I 265 

241 

, 313 

881 

845 

Murray River 

203 

204 

343 

1 187 

135 

183 

681 

574 

Mitta Mitta and Kiewa Rivers ' 

396 

443 

595 

! 314 

203 

, 308 

1,194 

1,005 

Ovens River ... , 

r2H 

404 

598 

333 

196 

i 326 

1,222 

1,123 

Goulburn River 

279 

291 

i 454 

256 

199 

' 240 

932 

781 

Campaape River ... 

Lodaon River . . 

264 

265 

! 644 

227 

152 

; 258 

1,060 

750 

235 

182 

512 

179 

119 

i 173 

866 

534 

Avon and Richardson Rivers ' 

197 

149 

, 494 

159 

65 

' 155 

756 

463 

Avdea River ... ... i 

199 

183 

: 488 

167 

101 

, 156 

788 

506 

Eastern Wimmera ... ... | 

227 

237 

1 646 

222 

111 

] 208 

984 

667 

Western Wimmera ... ... I 

287 

239 

i 435 

206 

149 

196 

871 I 

641 

Mallee Country ... ’ 

168 ! 


361 

132 

99 

1 132 

628 

398 

The whole State ... ... | 

•273 1 

, 

230 

471 

231 ' 

177 

, 232 ! 

921 

693 

. - , 

1 
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100 points - .1 inch. 


11. A. HUNT, 
Commtrnwmlth MHeoroloijiHt. 
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Perishable and Frozen Produce. 


Description of Produce. 

Exports from the State. 
(OverHea). 

Deliveries from the 
Government Cool Stores 

Quarter ended 
80.9.1908. 

Quarter ended 
80.9.1908. 

Quarter ended 
30.9.1909, 

Quarter ended 
HO.9.08. 

Butter 

lbs. 

2,268,340 

476,372 

1,242,472 

461,440 

Milk and Cream 

... cases 

36 

70 

35 

70 

Cheese 

... lbs. 

30,600 

31,320 

10,960 

4,880 

Ham and Bacon 

... n 

480 

1,200 

... 


Poultry 

... head 

6,915 

1,660 

2,647 

3,383 

Bggs... 

... dozen 



2,740 

2,50.3 

Mutton and Lamb 

carcases 

12,270 

566 

930 

806 

Beef ... 

quarters 

•2,386 

S 


955 

Veal... 

carcases 

799 

768 


j 300 

Pork... 

... // 

12.3 

38 

631 

1 

' 

Rabbits and Hares 

pairs 

666,400 

985,398 

62,994 

127,871 

Sundries 

lbs, ! 

: I 


1,628 

I 7,081 


R. CROWK, Snperhdendent of Exportn. 


Fruit, Plants, Bulbs, Grain, &c. 



Imports. 

Exports. 

i)es<'ripl.i(>n of 
Produce 

1 Imports. 

Exports. 

Oesonption of 
Produoa 


- 







Inter- 

state. 

Oversea. 

Inter- 

State. 

Oversea 

Inter- 

State. 

Oversea. 

Inter- 

State. 

Oversea^ 

Apples 

7,835 



10.886 

3,377 

Loqiiats .. 

82 

— 



2 

Apples (Cus- 

1 

— 

— 

.Mace 

5 

iH 


— 

tard) 





Maize 

2,794 

4,223 



Apples 

(Dried) 







Mangel Wur- 

6 

__ 








zels 




Bamanas, bs. 

54,825 

6,369 

— 



Millet 



20 



Bananas, cs. 

6,647 

4,165 

929 

— 

Nutmegs . 

— 

195 

- 

♦ _ 

Barley 

7,752 

16 

— 

— 

Nuts 

108 

881 

13 

— 

Beans 

— 

94 

— 



Oats 

2,028 

638 

— 

— 

Bran 

— 

500 

— 



Onions 



22 




Bulbs 

2 

20 

4 

— 

Oranges ... 

119,175 

— 

203 

l,*206 

Chillies ... 

— 

G 

— 



Passion f 1 uit 

4,257 

— 

424 

40' 

Citrons 

2 

— 





Paw Paw 8 . 

2 





_ 

Cocoa beans 

..IT 

700 

— 



Pears 

1 

— 

7,317 

292. 

Coooanuts . 

18 

935 

61 



Peas, Dried 

331 

391 




Codee beans 

— 

885 

— 

— 

Pepper 



558 





Copra 

— 

9 

— 


Per,8immons 

14 

— 



— 

Cucumbers 
Currants ... 

669 

1,450 

21 


Pineapples 
Plants, Trees, 

7,168 

275 

389 

.112 
702 ] 

178 
460 ‘ 

Dates 

— 

2,880 

— 



Ac. 


1 


Pigs 


25 

— 

— 

Popcorns ... 

— 

37 

— 


Fruit- 





Potatoes 

19,058 

— 





Canned.,. 

— 

— ' 

— 

1 1,724 

Prunes 



600 

— 



Dried ... 

— 

- 

— 

1 1,088 

Quinces 


— 



1 2 

Mixed ... 

— 

10 

1 

! — 

Rice 

1,683 

24,208 


i — 

Garlic 

5 

73 

— 


Seeds ... ; 

769 

3,110 

4 

- 

Green ginger 

146 

119 

2 


Shaddocks 





11 


37 

40 

— 

— 

Strawberries 

14 

— 


— 

Jams, Sauces, 

— 

— 

— 

1,444 

Sultanas ... | 


909 


— 

Ac. 




Tomatoes . ' 

1,763 

— 

1 

— 

Lemons ... 

3,716 

— 

870 

1,773 

Vegetaldes 

i 1,488 

254 

1 

— 

Lentils 

— 

60 




Wheat ... 1 

1 63 

9 

— 


Linseed ... 

— 1 

1,071 

— 

— 

Yams 

1 

128 

— i 

1 

- 

Totals ... 

i 81,462 i 

1 ^ 

19,417 

12,274 

9,406 

Grand 1 
Totals 1 

1 

243,249 

55,856 

21,452 

11,597 


Totfti number of pAokages inspected for quarter ending 30th September, 1900 = 332,llSd. 


tj. G. TURNER, Senior Inspector f Fruit ExpcrUt md ImporU, 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The of the Department has been orjfanized to a larf<e extent for the purpose of {fivinff information 

to farmers. <;^ue.stions in ever> brauoh of iwrieulture ui-e ifUuily answered. Write a short letter, ^ivi^W a® 
full particulars as ponsible, of jourloeal coiidit'oris, and state precisch a bat it is that^ou want to know. 
AH inquiricH must be ucooinpanled b.v the mane and addres.s of the writer 

iNjriiY TO Mark. — P. K. stato that five iriunths ago a young draught mare of 
hirt had her ohcst badly torn, a iMjrtioii of the bone becoming detaidied Although the 
wound ha.'ii healed, the ehe^^t in much swollen, a hard lump haw formed, and it is 
ini|)Ossible to wwk her. 

Aufitrer . — The swelling on the che.st is caused by the detached bone not having 
been removed before allowing the wound to heal. If the abscess formetl has not already 
broken, it will be udvi.sable to o|»eu it up freely, extract the pieee of bone, and 
thoroughly drain the cavity, washing out twice daily with a 2 per cent, solution of 
lysol. The marc will probably go sound after the wound has healed. 

BbA(^K Sweat in Peureis. -J.W. MTites:--*‘ A rabbit trapper in my district has 
recently lost nineteen out of tw'cnty ferrets from a disease which he terms ‘ Black 
Sweat,’ The first sym])toniH are redness and swelling of the eyelids, accom^ianied by 
mucous dischai'ge. The animal becomes sluggish, and the fur is harsh and * staring.’ 
The inilammation extends to the mouth and nose, and the whole head apfiears 
saturateil with a (lark foiil-smclling sw^eat. Death occurs in from a few'^ hours to 
three or four days.” 

Black Sweat in ferrets is a septic disease, the exact cause of which is at 
present unknown, and requires investigation for further elucidation, and to prove its 
amenalnlify to treatment. To fireveiit the spread of the disease, isolation of the 
aHected animals and extreme cleanliiieios in and disinfection of the hutches are 
iuifieiative. 

Rkow’atkr jn Cattle. — (’ P.N. iii(iuirc.*s as to the cause of red water in cattle. Ho 
also desires to know whether a newdy -calved t*ow should ho allow'ed to eat her 
“cleanings.” On one occasion, he buried u cow’s cleanings a mile awa}’^ from the 
]>lace of calving, but the cow dug them up and ate them. 

- (1) Keiiwater in cattle is a dietetic disease usually caused by rougVi 
innutritions feed. The best treatment to adopt is to give a drench composed of 
E]»s<)m salts, 1 111 .; pow'dered ginger. I oz. ; nitrate ot potash, J oz. ; to be given in a 
<piurt of water. A libm al supply of good nourishing diet is iuqKirtant. (2) Certainly 
not; apart fiom the absorption of putrefactive material, it is likely to cause acute 
indigestion. 

Dropsical Swelling. — (J.W, .states that several mares by the same sire in his 
district are swollen behind as if they w^ere about to foal. When they are heated, the 
swelling apjicuis to extend further, and the bottom of the womb hangs down 6 or 8 
inches lower, presenting a very disagreeahle sight. 

Anstt'er.-" The oa.so.s mentioned ap|a‘ar to be dixipsical, with prolapsed conditions of 
the |K).sterior jxirtion of the fcal passage, and not the womb itself. If the mares are 
in foal, this <*ondition is probably due to disturlied circulation in the i»art from 
pi'essure of the pregnant w omb, in whicli case it would be inadvisable to do more than 
wash and gently massage the part w ith salad oil by pressing upw'urds towaixistbelipsof 
the iiassage. 1’his should be <;arried out twice daily until the mares foal. If the 
prolapse jiersists after foaling, the w^hole mass should be washed with a 2 per cent, 
solution of lysol, and gradually lobunied by hand pressure into the passage, and the 
lips closed with two dee})ly- inserted tiipe stitches. 

Indioestion in FiLiiV.— W.T. writes (/ould you tell me what is wrong with my 

filly. If she has a feed of chafl' with a little bran in it before she starts work, and 
another at midday, she gets bad and lies down, but does not struggle or roll much. 
The legs are stretched out, and occasioiiully the head is turned to the flank.” 

.dnK/eer. -The trouble with your filly ls caused by indigestion, and is jiossibly 
'due to irregular casting of the temporary leeth An examination of the mouth should 
be made, and all irregularities eorrecteil The filly will then be benefited by a course 
-of the following jiowcTers in the food twice a day for about a fortnight — sulphate of 
magnesia, 1 oz.; t>i*carbonate of soda, ^ oz ; powdered ginger and gentian, 2 drams 
each. 

Cow’s MfLK FOR Foal oe De^d Mare.- asks how to prepare cow’s milk 

for foal of a dead mare. 

i.L , The proper w'ny to pre^xire average cow’s milR to rear the foal of a dead 

mare is by mixing two quarts of fresh cow’s milk with one of lukewarm water, to 
which is* lidded 1 tablesjioonful of brown sugar. The sugar is preferable to 
^inolasses. 
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iNrtiAMMATioK OE WoMB.— W,K,N. sfcatef* thai n mure of his foaled all tight, hut 
ha« tot a lot of blood, and also gone in the front l6g«) as though she had 
been fcMindeted through eating wheat. She standa about, but will not eat, and looka 
very daU 

Amwer >, — ^Tbe mare is suffering f tom inflammation of the womb, and the foundered 
condition of the front feet is a common complication. The ivomb should he flooded 
out twice daily with two gallons of a lukewarm 2 per cent, solutiou of lysol, and during 
the warmer part of the day the mare should he made to stand in a shallow dam or 
creek to relieve the congested condition of the feet. The hind feet shonld be lower 
down tiian the fore ones in order to relieve the latter of a f proportion of the body 
weight, (^ive in the drinking water, twice daily, 2 oz. of hy^xp-sulphito of soda. 
Exercise the mare at walking im.ce for hnlf-an-hour after standing in the <Uim. 

MisSKAPEvr Boos. — P.C.R. desires to know cause of fowls laying misahai>en eggs. 

Aiimcr . — The primary trouble in ulceration of the oviduct, followed by a dilated 
s(>ot in the egg pass«age, which alfocts the evenness of the egg. It is not unoommon 
amongst our tton*sitting breeds. Pullets that have been unduly forced stimulating* 
food, condiments and excessive meat diet are likely victims to the divsoider. Low 
diet, with plenty of vegetables is reeomraended. Avoid meat for a time, and do not 
feed any maize. As this complaint is an hereditary one, breeding from birds affected 
with ovarium troubles shtpuld l>e avoided. 

OoLouE OK JdiU) IN Dam. — S t. Artiaud a.sks how it is that tlie mud in the bottom 
of a dam sunk m red ground, the c^atchment »»f whif‘h is also red soil, is usually 
black. 

Ansioer , — ft is due to the aimnint of organic matter washed dowui from the 
catchment, which undergoes decay after being a short timti in the water. Decayed 
organic matter always is of a dark colour, and it has also the pi- 0 })erty of (‘hanging all 
kinds of soil to more or less of a definite black tint. 

Hkiativk VAJitJiCB OF LiME ANO GvFRi'M. — .LM. iiujuircs as to the relative values of 
lime and gyp.suin as soil sweeteners on light sandy land. 

— Both bme and gypsum have considerable value upon light sandy soils. 
Sandy soilE, as a rule, do not reejuire sweetening, (lypsum has a value of aliout one* 
third that of lime as a plant feeder, but it has other attributes w'hi(*h give ii an added 
value. If you can pro(*ure gypsum locally, its use rather than that of Time, is recom- 
mended. If the soil is stiff clay and iiiclin(*d to he sour, then use lime in prcfercucef 

Injure to Fkuit Trees bv Karhits. — W.B. asks how to prevent rabbits and 
hares injuring young truit trees. He wishes to know how to prepare mixture for 
painting the trees. 

Answer, — Any prejiarution painted or smeared on young trees to prevent rabbits 
and hares gnawing the hark is only efiicacfous for a limited time. The better sysUim 
i« to securely wiie-net the orchanl wo as to keep these animals nut. Lime is generally 
the basis of smears ” Lime and sulphur, m the proportion of 1 lb. lime to 4 ozw. 

sulphur, boiled together, and mixed to the conwistemy of pmnt, is a gotxl smear to use. 
A paint made of lime and fresh blood, or li^ne and rancid fat, is also go(Kl In these 
f^he lime need not to Ixiiled. A lin^ spra^ 01 wash does not injtu'e the tree in 
in any tray. / /j!' ) 

Stw’KB foe Am-ES ani) OHKHKiufe.i^iNWH^TBI^.kske (1) whether apple seedlings 
raised from Northern Spy apple pijJig^re reccgimieiwied. ^(2) Which is the best stock 
for cherries. 

Ansmr, — (1) Seedlings from any variety of apple show considerable variation 
from the parent, and rarely possess any of the parental characteristics. Hence, 
needlings from the Northern Spy apple cannot be relied on to be at all blight resistant. 
It is not advisable, under any circumstances, to use such seedlings as stock. (2) The 
usual and most successful stock for efferriew is a cherry generally known as the 
Kentish.” The fruit is small, bright red in colour, juicy, and j^owHessing an acid 
flavour. It ripens towards the middle or end of l)ecember. 

Doncaster ” is reminded that the name and address 'of tlie lm|uirer should 
accompany each request for information. 

Iekioatino Potatoes. — C. 0# states that if he plants late pcMboes he must irrigate* 
He desires information as to right method, and also as to best manure. 

Altemr, — (1) Do net flood the land ; run the water slouiy midway between the 
drills^ allowing it to soak away under thw surface to the roots cl^e |dants. (2) Apply 
bonedust and superphosiAiate in equal parts, from 2 cwt. to 4 cwt. per acre $ if tto 
soil is dofleient in potasliiadd 1 cwt. sulphate of potash to the above mito«3lie. 
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